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EDITORIAL— A  PROGRAMME. 

rilHE  steady  growth  of  interest  in  the  whole  group  of  subjects 
connected  with  Economics  and  social  life  has  been  a 
marked  feature  of  recent  English  life  and  thought.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  has  been  a  quickened  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
conditions  under  which  the  poorer  members  of  the  community 
live ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  new  departure  in  Elconomic  thought 
has  relaxed  the  dread  of  interfering  with  natural  laws  formerly 
felt  both  by  professed  Economic  teachers  and  by  the  world  at 
large.  The  increased  interest,- due  to  these  causes,  is  bound  up 
with  an  industrial  transformation,  which  has  produced  a  wide¬ 
spread  restlessness.  It  seems  as  if,  in  the  periofl  before  us, 
questions  as  to  the  relations  of  nations  would  sink  into  insig¬ 
nificance  beside  the  question  of  the  relations  of  classes.  Elach 
age  has  its  own  problem  to  solve;  the  problem  of  the  present 
age  is  that  of  social  reconstruction. 

All  the  more  earnest  of  the  younger  generation,  as  well  as 
many  who  are  older,  are  seeking  for  principles  to  guide  them 
through  the  tangled  mazes  of  social  and  industrial  life.  How 
far  can  the  old  formulae  explain  the  present  facts  ?  What  is 
the  teaching  of  Economics  for  practical  life  ?  Or,  if  Economics 
disclaims  the  functions  of  a  guide,  where  else  are  we  to  look  for 
teaching  as  to  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  body  social  and 
political  ? 

It  is  to  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  these  that  the 
Economic  Review  will  tuldress  itself,  and,  in  so  doing,  it  will 
have  a  special  character  of  its  own.  It  is  primarily  intended 
for  the  study  of  duty  in  relation  to  social  life.  It  will,  there¬ 
fore,  contain  articles  dealing  with  what  may  be  called  Economic 
Morals  from  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  teaching.  A  great 
deal  of  work  has  yet  to  be  done  in  this  department.  A  model 
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both  of  precision  and  of  subtlety  is  to  be  found  in  the  economical 
sections  of  the  “Summa  Theologica”  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
But  the  greater  complexity  of  economic  relations,  as  well  as  the 
more  rapid  change  of  economic  conditions,  render  the  task  more 
difficult  than  it  was  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the 
spheres  of  the  Economic  Moralist  and  of  the  scientific  Elconomist. 

If  the  Economic  student  cannot  altogether  put  aside  the  practical 
bearings  of  his  conclusions,  and  must  therefore  allow  their  due 
weight  to  other  than  purely  economic  considerations,  still  less 
can  the  Moralist  afford  to  dispense  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
facts  in  forming  a  judgment  on  his  duty  with  regard  to  them. 

This  opens  a  wide  field.  On  the  side  of  history  much  attention 
has  been  given  of  late  to  the  filiation  of  leading  Elconomic 
systems,  but  there  is  still  room  for  further  work,  especially  as 
to  the  connection  of  the  Eiconomic  and  Social  views  of  different 
periods  with  their  general  thought  tendencies.  Again,  in  In¬ 
dustrial  History  there  is  most  ample  scope  for  English  writers, 
much  of  our  knowledge  hitherto  having  been  derived  from 
German  sources.  The  Review  will  contain  articles  both  on  the 
history  of  Ek»nomic  theory,  and  also  on  industrial  and  social 
history. 

But  this  by  no  means  implies  that  the  Review  will  be  the 
organ  of  those  who  lean  to  historical  methods.  It  will  have  as 
warm  a  welcome  for  those  who  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a 
body  of  Elconomic  teaching  based  in  large  part  on  the  labours  of 
bygone  Ex»nomists.  Though  the  fight  between  the  two  schools 
still  rages  somewhat  fiercely,  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that 
their  supporters  are  beginning  to  find  that  their  positions  may 
be  consistent  with  one  another,  and  we  may  therefore  look  to 
see  the  growth  of  a  new  and  larger  Economics,  using  history  and 
not  abusing  theory.  If  the  Economic  Review  can,  by  giving 
adherents  of  the  two  schools  a  common  meeting-ground,  help 
them  to  understand  one  another  better,  it  will  be  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  advance  Economic  studies. 

Further,  the  greater  attention  given  to  the  scientific  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  of  social  life  has  shown  its  difficulty.  Obser- 
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vation  of  this  kind  needs  minds  at  least  as  carefully  trained  as 
those  of  successful  observers  of  the  facts  of  organic  or  inorganic 
Nature.  The  aim  of  the  Editors  will  be  to  make  the  Economic 
Review  a  centre  of  information  as  to  the  best  methods  of  social 
research,  and  possibly  to  initiate  inquiries  on  various  points 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  labourers. 

One  feature  of  the  Review,  which  they  hope  will  be  useful  to 
students,  will  be  a  quarterly  conspectus  of  English  legislation  on 
social  subjects,  and  a  summary  of  the  rich  stores  of  information 
contained  in  parliamentary  blue-books  and  other  official  docu¬ 
ments.  To  this  will  be  added  from  time  to  time  reports  on  the 
progress  of  social  and  economic  legislation  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Review  will  give  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  to  Socialists 
and  Individualists  alike.  No  project  of  social  reform,  however 
radical,  will  be  excluded,  provided  it  is  supported  by  reasoned 
arguments:  no  defence  of  the  existing  order,  however  con¬ 
servative,  but  will  be  admitted,  if  its  logic  is  sound,  and  its 
point  of  view  scientihc.  With  party  politics  the  Review  will 
have  no  concern :  it  is  written  for  those  who  are  trying  to  see 
more  clearly,  apart  from  political  or  class  prejudices,  their  duty 
as  citizens  and  as  Christians. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  Editors  are  grateful  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Marshall  for  his  generous  words  about  the  Review  at  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  Ekionomic  Association;  and  that  they 
look  for  instruction  from  the  Economic  Journal  which  the 
Association  proposes  to  issue.  There  is  ample  room,  as  they 
believe,  for  the  two  ventures ;  and,  though  no  exact  division  of 
territory  is  at  present  possible  or  desirable,  yet  the  Journal  and 
Review  will  represent  complementary  points  of  view,  and  lay 
stress  on  different  aspects  of  social  life. 

Lastly,  the  Editors  beg  to  thank  their  many  friends  for  the 
promises  of  support  so  liberally  given  to  them ;  and  they  appeal 
to  their  list  of  contributors  as  the  best  justihcation  of  a  difficult 
and  responsible  undertaking. 


OxFon®, 
DfCfmbfr,  1890. 


The  Editors 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  CO-OPERATION.* 


WE  have  all,  I  believe,  found  in  our  personal  experience  that 
a  time  of  success  and  prosperity  is,  in  an  especial  sense,  a 
time  of  trial.  Success,  though  it  mtist  of  necessity  be  incomplete, 
tends  to  satisfy  us.  It  leads  us  to  substitute  a  part  for  the 
whole ;  to  acquiesce  in  the  less  which  we  have  gained,  and  to 
forget  the  greater  at  which  we  aimed — perhaps  to  rest  contented 
with  material  profit,  and  to  lose  the  spiritual  aspirations  which 
have  been,  indeed,  the  very  soul  of  our  efforts.  It  is  with 
societies,  also,  as  it  is  with  men.  And  in  studying  the  records 
of  co-operation,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  movement  is,  in  fact, 
endangered  by  the  great,  continuous,  growing  success  of  its 
distributive  organization.  No  one,  indeed,  can  fail  to  rejoice  at 
the  economic  and  moral  results  which  have  been  obtained  by 
the  stores,  retail  and  wholesale.  They  have  largely  confirmed 
and  extended  uprightneas  and  trust  in  small  dealings ;  they  have 
stimulated  and  they  have  sustained  thrift ;  they  have  secured 
economy  in  exchange ;  they  have  accumulated  a  large  capital, 
which  is  available  for  fresh  enterprises;  they  have  influenced 
trade  beneficially  beyond  their  immediate  range.  They  have 
also  gained  an  opportunity  for  their  directors  to  show,  on  an 
impressive  scale,  what  the  administration  of  a  retail  business 
ought  to  be  for  the  highest  interest  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  it, 
in  regard  to  hours,  and  participation  in  surplus  profits,  and  in 
pensions.  The  opportunity  will,  I  trust,  be  wisely  and  openly 
used.  But,  however  highly  we  rate  these  results,  gained  already 
or  still  to  be  gained,  we  must  confess  that  in  themselves  they  do 
not  touch  the  real  problem  which  lies  before  co-operators — the 
problem  of  our  age,  the  problem  of  capital  and  labour.  And 

*  An  address  given  at  the  Co-operative  Exliibition,  Tynemouth,  September  3, 
1390,  by  tlie  Right  Rev.  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 
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therefore,  gentlemen,  if  you  pause  here  and  go  no  further,  though 
you  may  multiply  your  gains  of  this  kind  a  hundredfold,  though 
you  may  reach  the  utmost  possible  limit  of  cheapness  and  of 
purity  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumers,  you  will  have  to 
acknowledge  that  a  great  hope  has  been  defeated  and  a  great 
work  has  been  abandoned.  You  will  have  confined  yourselves 
to  commerce  and  exchange,  and  have  left  untouched  the  weightier 
and  more  difficult  matters  of  industry  and  production.  You  will 
have  ministered  abundantly  to  individual  interests,  but  you  will 
not  have  effectually  quickened  the  spirit  of  social  service.  All 
that  you  have  done  will  be  capable  of  being  adequately  explained 
from  motives  of  enlightened  or  even  superficial  self-interest,  and 
may  at  last  actually  increase  the  spirit  of  competition,  which  is 
thus  most  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  co-operation. 

I  venture,  then, — and  you  will  pardon  the  boldness  of  an 
outsider  who  necessarily  regards  your  mission  in  its  widest  range 
— to  ask  you  to  turn  once  again  to  the  programme  of  the 
Rochdale  Pioneers,  the  heroic  founders  of  living  co-operation, 
who  clearly  foresaw  what  was  involved  in  the  full  realization  of 
the  principle  which  they  had  grasped.  The  reform  of  distribu¬ 
tion  was  for  them  the -first  step;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  the  only 
possible  step  towards  the  reform  of  production,  the  extension  of 
education,  the  development  of  the  whole  man  for  the  service  of 
all  men.  They  recognized,  with  far-seeing  faith,  that  co-opera¬ 
tion — the  active  association  of  man  with  man  for  truly  human 
ends — embodies  an  idea  of  universal  application  to  life,  that  it 
is  the  foundation  of  a  social  and  not  merely  of  a  commercial 
structure — the  watchword  of  a  new  order.  And  the  great  leaders 
of  co-operation  have  always  guarded  this  noble  tradition.  They 
have  had  the  courage  to  do  the  little  work  which  lay  before 
them,  and  still  have  kept  their  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the 
distant  goal.  They  have  indeed  mastered  that  lesson  which  is 
difficult  to  our  half-generous  impatience — that  that  which  is 
permanent  must  grow  slowly;  and  I  tnist  that  they  have  also 
abundantly  experienced  that  which  is  the  most  enduring  joy  of 
nmn — the  realization  in  the  future,  through  the  energy  of  faith, 
of  the  fruits  of  their  own  travail. 
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At  the  same  time  these,  your  great  leaders,  have  known  how 
to  use  opportunities.  They  think — and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
most  rightly — that  the  decisive  time  has  come  now,  and  that  you 
are  required  to  face  with  resolute  energy  the  problem,  not  of 
co-operative  distribution  only,  but  of  co-operative  production. 
And  I  am  glad  that  at  the  beginning  of  my  work  in  the  north 
I  am  allowed  to  take  part  in  this  great  meeting,  which  you 
are  resolved  “  to  make  memorable  in  the  annals  of  northern 
co-operation,”  and  memorable  in  this  particular  aspect. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  diflSculties  which  beset  the  problem  of 
co-operative  production.  I  know  something  of  the  failures  which 
have  disappointed  former  leaders.  I  can  measure  the  immediate 
sacrifices  which  will  be  required  of  those  through  whose  willing 
concurrence  the  effort  for  which  we  look  must  be  made.  But  I 
have  also  heard  from  the  lips  of  one  of  your  most  generous 
representatives,  who  has  made  great  personal  sacrifices  for  the 
cause,  how  the  whole  character  of  his  work  has  been  transfigured 
by  the  new  spirit  with  which  co-operation  has  quickened  it ;  and 
I  have  been  allowed  to  read,  at  least  in  part,  the  history  of 
human  progress,  and  I  have  seen  written  over  all  that  stirs  us 
with  gratitude  and  enthusiasm  in  the  chequered  annals  of  the 
past  this  legend :  “  Learning  through  suffering ;  fruitfulness 
through  sacrifice;  life  through  death.”  While,  then,  I  do  not 
presume  to  indicate  how  the  central  question  of  co-operative 
production  will  be  solved,  or  whether  there  will  be  varied 
solutions  under  different  circumstances,  I  do  say,  without  a 
moment’s  doubt,  that  if  you  accept  the  duty  of  solving  the 
problem,  the  problem  will  be  solved.  I  do  say  that  you  are  in  a 
position  to  claim  the  prerogative  of  approaching  it  with  com¬ 
manding  forces,  and  I  will  add  also,  more  to  encourage  than  to 
warn,  that  the  victory  will  not  be  won  without  delays  and  losses, 
and  that  in  bearing  these  you  will  pay  a  debt  which  you  owe  to 
5'our  fathers,  and  leave  an  endowment  for  your  children. 

But  that  co-operators  may  be  disciplined  and  inspired  to 
fulfil  this  office  it  appears  to  me  that  they  need  an  education 
more  thorough,  more  systematic,  more  liberal,  than  they  have  yet 
received.  Calm,  sustained,  harmonious  action  is  not  directed  by 
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sentiment  or  by  instinct,  but  by  resohite  choice ;  and  wise  choice 
comes  from  education.  “  Exlucation,”  as  Professor  Stuart  said — and 
he  has  been  my  teacher  in  this  work  for  twenty  years — “is  desirable 
for  all  mankind,  but  it  is  the  life’s  necessity  for  co-operators.” 
By  education  I  do  not  mean  (and  Professor  Stuart  did  not  mean) 
that  which  enables  us  to  read  a  joiu*nal  or  to  write  a  business  / 
letter  or  to  keep  a  ledger.  I  mean  that  which  enables  the  student 
to  realize  the  eternal  meaning  of  the  world ;  to  follow  the  laws  of 
personal  and  social  and  national  development ;  to  distinguish  the 
present  lines  of  salutary  action ;  to  gain  the  power  of  vision  for 
those  revelations  of  science  and  ait  which  tend  to  establish  a  true 
proportion  between  the  pleasures  of  life ;  to  master  great  ideas  in 
order  that  we  may  find  an  embodiment  for  them,  stable  at  once 
and  expansive ;  to  see  the  whole  in  the  part,  and  so  to  measure 
the  dignity  of  all  labour ;  to  see  the  part  in  the  whole,  and  so  to 
deepen  the  chastening  sense  of  our  own  littleness. 

It  is  hard  to  express  in  a  few  words  the  thoughts  which  I 
desire  to  convey.  But  let  me  endeavour  to  make  my  meaning 
a  little  plainer.  Co-operation,  as  I  understand  it,  and  as  its 
founders  understood  it,  deals  with  the  final  principles  of  life.  It 
lays  down  that  the  co-operator’s  rule  of  conduct  is  not  “each 
for  each,”  but  “each  for  all,  and  all  for  each.”  It  lays  down 
that  his  aim  is  not  in  itself  personal  pleasure  or  profit,  but 
effective  service ;  that  his  reward  is  not  wealth,  but  character. 
It  is  a  true  embodiment  of  the  principle  of  Socialism,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  the  word, — a  Socialism  in  which  the  free  initiation  of  the 
individual  is  quickened  and  guided  by  the  desire  to  serve  the 
whole  body.  The  educational  demands  of  co-operation  will, 
therefore,  necessarily  concern  the  spirit  of  work  and  the  social 
relationships  of  men.  There  will  be  an  education  for  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  there  will  be  an  education  through  co-operation. 

There  will  be,  I  say,  an  education  for  co-operation.  True 
co-operators,  to  begin  with,  must  be  men  of  faith.  They  must,  I 
mean,  be  assured  that  there  is  a  progress  in  things,  and  that  they 
are  called  to  further  it;  that  there  is — in  the  language  of  the 
Christian  Creed — a  divine  order  and  a  divine  government  of  the 
world,  and  that  men  are  called  to  be  fellow-workers  with  Qod. 
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To  this  end  they  must  become  familiar  with  the  main  facts,  the 
main  laws,  as  we  speak,  of  industrial  life  and  of  personal  life. 
And  there  is,  I  think,  nothing  more  inspiriting  than  to  feel,  when 
we  look  back  over  a  great  space  of  time,  that  there  are  visible 
even  to  our  eyes  sure  traces  of  a  purpose  fulfilled  in  spite  of — 
yes,  I  will  venture  to  say  through — social  revolutions  and  indi¬ 
vidual  crimes ;  though  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in  the  history 
of  nations  that  successful  violence  leaves  a  terrible  legacy  of 
retribution.  No  doubt  we  find  it  hard  to  bear  the  discipline  of 
delay.  But  if  in  moments  of  depression  we  are  constrained  to 
falter  in  our  proclamation  of  progress,  yet  there  arises  in  the 
heart,  at  the  very  moment  of  denial,  the  still  voice  which  whispers 
that  “  the  moral  world  does  move  ” — that  good  once  gained  can 
never  be  lost,  though  it  may  be  transformed ;  that  all  things,  in 
the  long  run,  favour  orderly  advance. 

Under  such  teaching  as  this,  hope  can  never  be  extinguished, 
and  patience  can  never  be  exhausted.  Institutions  and  ideas,  we 
perceive,  have  their  day,  and  they  cannot  long  survive  the 
period  of  their  beneficent  action.  The  sun  rises  in  a  most  true 
sense  every  morning  upon  a  fresh  world  prepared  for  fresh 
labours.  Each  day,  each  generation,  has  its  peculiar  work.  We 
could  not,  if  we  would,  transplant  ourselves  into  the  past.  We 
misinterpret  old  relations  if  we  endeavour  to  restore  them.  Our 
task  is  to  find  out  what  corresponds  to  them. 

And  it  is  in  this  sense,  you  will  notice,  that  co-operation 
assumes  its  immediate  importance  at  the  present  time.  Associa¬ 
tion  for  good  and  for  evil  is  the  characteristic  of  our  age;  it 
needs  to  be  inspired  by  a  moral  force,  and  that  need,  as  we  trust, 
will  be  supplied.  Co-operation,  in  other  words,  answers  to  the 
|>08ition  which  we  have  reached  in  social  evolution. 

During  the  last  three  centuries — in  England,  at  least — there 
has  been  the  most  complete  enfranchisement  of  the  individual. 
And  it  is  now  pressed  upon  us  that  he  cannot  stand  alone.  The 
man  has  won  his  independence  and  his  self-reliance  that  he  may 
serve  the  State  the  better.  We  have  learnt  that  freedom  can 
r>nly  l)e  realized  in  self-devotion ;  that  the  duties  of  brotherhood 
are  the  measure  of  our  common  obligations. 
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Now,  he  who  has  been  trained  by  a  living  study  of  history  to 
grasp  these  principles,  will  be  ready  to  become  a  true  co-operator, 
and  then  his  education  through  the  work  itself  will  begin.  And 
to  take  part  in  a  'great  organization — in  your  Wholesale,  for 
example — is  an  education.  To  labour  for  a  public  cause,  to  be 
inspired  by  wide  interests,  is  ennobling.  The  duty  brings  a 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  use  of  power.  It  trains  in  the 
exercise  of  authority,  and  at  the  same  time  it  reveals  the  dignity 
of  small  things.  It  shows  to  us  that  the  wealth  of  a  life  does 
not  depend  on  the  abundance  of  private  means.  It  brings  into 
details  the  powers  of  a  larger  Ijeing ;  it  disciplines  man  in  the 
fulfilment  of  citizenship  through  his  natural  occupation. 

And  I  lay  great  stress  on  this  fact :  the  endeavour  to  embody 
and  extend  the  spirit  of  co-operation  does  not  take  men  from 
their  ordinary  work,  but  gives  their  ordinary  work  a  new 
meaning  and  a  new  power.  And  our  ordinary  work,  let  us 
remember,  is  the  staple  of  our  lives.  It  does  not,  as  we  too 
commonly  suppose,  furnish  the  means  of  li.ing:  it  is  living. 
And  there  is  no  delight  comparable  to  the  delight  which  comes 
from  a  sense  of  doing  one’s  best  in  one’s  common  duty.  No 
necessary  work  can  be  incapable  of  being  made  truly  human. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  great  need,  in  many  cases,  of  improvement  in 
the  conditions  of  labour.  But  the  labour  itself  offers  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  all  that  is  best  in  man ;  and  when  once  the 
common  labour  is  recognized  as  the  mould  for  character — the 
character  which  affects  us  all  together — we  shall  provide  that 
the  conditions  shall  be  worthy  of  the  issues  which  they  influence. 

Such  lessons  as  these,  I  repeat,  lie  in  the  path  of  the  co- 
operator  as  he  goes  on  his  common  work.  And  I  emphasize 
them  because  I  believe  they  provide  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  co-operative  production ;  for  the  difficulties  by  which 
this  problem  is  beset  are  moral,  and  not  economical.  They  are, 
as  one  of  your  great  veteran  leaders  has  pointed  out,  from  within 
rather  than  from  without ;  they  are  due  to  jealousy,  to  suspicion, 
to  self-assertion,  to  want  of  generous  confidence  and  courageous 
enthusiasm.  But  real  familiarity  with  the  history  of  human 
prf)gi’es,'<,  true  insight  into  the  grandeur  of  present  opportunities, 
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the  education  that  is  for  co-operation  and  the  education  through 
co-operation,  will  bring  to  the  cause  the  offerings  of  service  and 
experience,  the  glad  readiness  to  work  for  a  great,  though  it  may 
be  a  distant  end,  and  the  clear  perception  of  the  next  step  which 
is  to  be  taken.  And  when  the  leaders  are  resolved,  I  cannot  for 
one  moment  think  that  the  hosts  will  waver  or  hang  back. 

.  This  double  education,  this  education  through  the  past  and 
^  through  the  present,  this  education  which  interprets  our  place  in 
the  whole  course  of  human  life  and  our  immediate  office,  co- 
operators  are  bound  to  seek,  and  to  prepare,  8md  to  pursue,  that 
they  may  make  their  partial  success  a  step  to  higher  endeavours, 
and  keep  their  ideal  before  them  as  the  call  to  increasing  effort. 
Something,  no  doubt,  has  been  done  by  co-operative  societies  for 
education,  but  those  whose  judgment  cannot  be  gainsaid  deplore 
the  inadequacy  of  the  provision  which  has  yet  been  made  for 
these  higher  works.  This  is  the  peril  which  comes  from  material 
success,  and  unless  it  is  met  resolutely — let  me  say  it — co- 
operators  will  continue  to  have  cheap  goods — perhaps  they  will 
even  have  cheaper  goods — but  they  must  give  up  their  name. 
Their  end,  if  they  stop  short  at  this  point,  is  seen  to  be  their 
personal  profit  secured  through  others,  and  not  the  common 
profit  of  all  with  whom  they  are  united  as  producers,  distributors, 
consumers.  The  spirit  of  self-interest  cannot  cast  out  itself. 
Co-operation  will  tend  to  become  more  and  more  organized  self- 
seeking.  And,  as  I  said  before,  those  who  have  hoped  most  will 
have  to  mourn  over  another  lost  cause,  and  increased  cheapness 
in  distribution  may  mean  only  increased  suffering  in  production. 

I  cannot,  however,  contemplate  final  failure.  The  principle  of 
co-operation — "  each  for  all,  and  all  for  each  ” — is  easily  grasped. 
And  it  is  enforced  and  applied  in  papers  which  are  accessible  to 
all  of  you ;  and  a  little  refiection  will  show  you  all  that  it  demands 
now  a  fresh  application.  And  if  it  be  that,  for  the  present, 
comparatively  little  will  be  done  by  co-operators  for  co-operative 
production,  yet  experience  will  be  gained,  confidence  will  be 
inspired,  and  employers  and  employed  will  come  to  understand 
one  another  a  little  better,  for  they  will  be  members  of  the 
same  body.  Ideals  will  be  brought  into  common  business ;  the 
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example  will  spread ;  and,  mark  this,  new  springs  of  capital  will 
be  available,  for  there  is  a  strange,  silent  force  of  moral  pressure 
towards  an  enterprise  which  is  seen  to  be  benehcent.  There  is, 
I  know,  an  untold  eagerness  on  the  part  of  many  to  use  for 
common  purposes  the  wealth  which  they  hold,  if  only  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  good  which  is  within  their  reach  will  not  be 
outweighed  by  permanent  harm.  The  union  of  capital  and 
labour  will  be  accomplished,  not  in  one  way,  but  in  many  ways ; 
for  co-operation  is  not  so  much  an  organization  as  a  principle, 
not  so  much  “  a  state  within  a  state  ”  as  a  spirit  which  quickens 
and  moulds  every  member  for  the  most  effective  service  of  the 
whole  body. 

Thoughts  crowd  u|x>n  thoughts,  and  hopes  rise  beyond  hopes, 
but  I  must  leave  them  unuttered.  I  have  trespassed  too  long 
on  your  patience  with  the  speculations  of  a  student,  and  I 
cannot  deal  with  the  details  through  which  they  must  be  made 
practically  effective.  But  the  subject  on  which  I  have  spoken  is 
one  to  which  I  am  drawn,  not  only  by  the  office  to  which  the 
remnant  of  my  time  has  been  given,  not  only  by  the  traditions 
of  the  See  in  which  I  have  been  called  to  serve,  but  even  more 
by  the  earliest  associations  of  my  school  life,  and  by  the  convic¬ 
tions  which  have  grown  firmer  through  years  of  busy  and  varied 
toil.  I  have  dared  to  express  great  aspirations,  because  I  believe 
more  confidently  as  the  years  go  on  that  men  are  moved  by 
lofty  motives.  For  me,  co-operation  rests  upon  my  Faith.  It 
is  the  active  expression,  in  terms  of  our  present  English  life,  of 
the  articles  of  my  Creed.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  facts  which 
I  hold  to  be  the  central  facts  in  history,  I  recognize  in  it  an 
inherent  tendency  to  complete  man,  to  guard  the  family,  to  unite 
the  State,  to  harmonize  nations.  It  is,  as  I  regard  it— and  you 
will  allow  me  to  speak  out  my  whole  heart — man’s  spontaneous 
welcome  given  to  the  promises  of  God.  It  is  a  proof  on  the  scene 
of  our  working  world  that  the  Gospel  is  not  an  illusion,  but  an 
ideal  brought  into  the  homes  of  men.  It  is — may  I  not  say  it  ? 
— a  special  call  to  England;  for,  as  we  have  been  reminded  by  one 
(Professor  Marshall)  who  two  years  ago  was  your  president, 
England  led  the  way  in  the  industrial  evolution  of  modem 
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Europe  by  free  and  self-determined  energy  and  will.  It  is, 
then,  for  England  to  overcome  the  secondary  evils  which  have 
arisen  in  this  period  of  transition  by  a  fresh  exertion  of  the 
same  national  characteristics. 

I  ask  you,  then,  to  accept  j'oyfully  the  part  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  you.  In  order  to  fulBl  its  highest  possibilities — and 
I  know  none  higher — you  do  not  need  to  compass  violent 
changes,  you  do  not  need  to  countenance  class  animosities,  you 
do  not  need  to  call  for  State  intervention,  you  do  not  need  to 
lessen  one  whit  the  responsibilities  of  individual  men ;  but  you 
do  need  to  be  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  co-operation,  you  do 
need  enthusiasm  and  faith — the  enthusiasm  which  recognizes 
that  the  highest  blessing  is  realized,  not  in  being  ministered 
unto,  but  in  ministering ;  the  faith  which  looks  far  beyond  the 
mountain-tops  and  the  clouds  which  often  cover  them  to  that 
light  of  heaven  from  which  they  draw  their  transitory  glory. 

Do  I  seem  to  have  indulged  in  dreams?  I  cannot  admit 
the  charge  for  one  moment.  I  have  been  taught  to  pray  day  by 
day  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  our  Father  may  come  on  earth. 
And  I  believe  that  He  Who  enjoined  the  petition  wills  its  fulfil¬ 
ment  through  that  service  of  men  which  He  has  made  possible — 
a  service  in  which  each  man  with  all  his  powers,  all  his  endow¬ 
ments,  all  his  possessions,  recognizes  that  he  is  the  servant  of 
his  fellow-men,  working  with  them  for  one  end — the  reign  of 
righteousness. 

B.  F.  Dunelm. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  MONEY  INVESTMENT.’ 


1.  rilHE  most  striking  feature  in  the  industry'  and  commerce  of 
the  present  day  is  the  enormous  power  of  capital.  The 
possession  of  hoards  of  wealth  would  give  the  owners  influence 
in  any  age,  and  many  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  capital 
and  finance  are  observable  under  the  Roman  Republic  or  the 
Plantagenet  Kings.  But  the  age  of  invention  and  the  industrial 
revolution  have  opened  up  to  the  owner  of  capital  a  new  and  an 
unexampled  position ;  he  may  embody  his  wealth  in  machines, 
and  thus  take  a  ruling  position  in  all  kinds  of  industry  and  trade. 
There  may  have  been  giant  capitals  in  bygone  days,  but  it  is 
only  in  the  present  time  that  giant  capitals  are  associated  with 
giant  industry.  And  the  effectiveness  of  this  force  is  most 
clearly  seen  when  we  examine  its  results.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  resources  of  the  world  have  been  developed — or,  to  put 
it  in  the  other  way,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  facilities  for 
future  development  are  being  used  up — is  startling.  Rapid 
colonization,  world-wide  commerce,  enormous  production — with, 
as  their  natural  consequence,  rapid  multiplication — are  going  on 
everywhere.  Enterprises,  like  the  Forth  Bridge  or  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  exhibit  in  most  striking  forms  the  power  of 
modern  as  contrasted  with  the  slower  operations  of  ancient 
capital. 

2.  In  all  discussions  as  to  the  future  of  Society,  the  existence 
of  capital  and  the  power  of  capital  are  really  taken  for  granted. 
The  point  round  which  such  discussions  usually  move,  is  one  as 
to  the  control  of  capital.  Ought  this  mighty  force  to  be  left  to 
the  control  of  private  persons,  or  should  it  be  entirely  controlled 
by  the  nation,  or,  perhaps,  by  municipalities  ?  Or  others  would 
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aak.  What  kinds  of  enterprise  should  be  undertaken  by  private 
persons,  and  what  kinds  by  the  State  ?  Or  others  might  set  the 
question  in  another  form :  How  far  should  it  be  controlled  by 
private  persons  and  how  far  by  public  bodies  ?  Now,  this  evening 
I  should  prefer  to  leave  all  these  questions  as  between  Socialism 
and  Individualism  on  one  side ;  and  this  for  several  reasons.  The 
question  how  capital  oiight  to  be  controlled,  what  is  right  and 
wrong  in  the  xise  of  it,  is  similar  in  many  respects,  though  not  in 
all,  whether  the  controlling  power  is  a  public  body  or  a  private 
person.  Either  a  public  body  or  a  private  person  may  be  waste¬ 
ful  or  may  be  oppressive  in  their  management  of  accumulated 
wealth.  For  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry,  therefore — an  ethical 
one — the  question  who  controls  capital  may  be  left  on  one  side, 
as  we  wish  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  principles  which  should 
guide  any  and  all  who  exercise  this  kind  of  industrial  and 
commercial  power. 

3.  As,  however,  there  is  often  a  certain  tendency  to  misunder¬ 
stand  a  paper  from  attempts  to  read  between  the  lines  and  see 
the  bearing  of  the  argument  on  fundamental  issues  that  are 
not  explicitly  raised,  I  think  it  worth  while  to  state  my  own 
position  on  those  matters,  and  thus  give  you  the  personal  equation 
of  the  writer.  So  far  as  I  see,  public  capital,  either  national 
or  municipal,  is  likely  to  replace  private  capital  in  very  many 
directions.  I  believe  that  such  management  of  enterprise  is 
often  better  and  cheaper,  and  that  therefore  it  must  be  substituted 
for  the  employment  of  capital  by  private  individuals  in  all  sorts 
of  ways.  But  I  see  no  likelihood  of  public  being  substituted  for 
private  management  everywhere.  While  there  is  much  more  public 
management  of  capital,  too,  there  are  few  signs  of  the  public 
formation  of  capital  Public  capital  has  been  for  the  most 
part  formed  by  individuals  and  loaned  to  the  Governments ;  and 
with  the  constant  waste  of  capital  and  depreciation  of  capital, 
there  will  always  be  need  for  the  formation  of  new  capital 
Personally,  then,  while  I  recognize  a  socializing  tendency,  I  do 
not  expect  that  it  will  go  so  far  as  to  oust  private  capital  from 
business  of  every  kind,  or  that  the  State  will  be  able  to  dispense 
with  the  aid  of  individualism,  so  far  as  tlie  formation  of  new 
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capital  is  concerned.  I  therefore  hold  that  the  ethical  questions 
connected  with  the  individual  management  of  capital  are  likely  to 
be  of  permanent  importance  ;  but  if  any  one  disagrees,  and  makes 
a  different  forecast  of  the  future  economic  development,  he  will 
surely  admit  that  they  are  of  pressing  importance  now,  and  are 
likely  to  be  of  importance  for  an  indefinite  period. 

4.  There  are  other  reasons  why  we  may  adopt  the  individualistic 
standpoint,  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  whether  our 
leanings  are  on  the  whole  socialistic  or  not.  For  one  thing,  as 
changes  in  individual  conviction  are,  under  democratic  Govern¬ 
ments,  the  motor-power  for  changes  in  public  policy,  it  is  easy 
to  include  questions  of  the  right  and  wrong  use  of  public  capital, 
if  we  start  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  citizen ;  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  if  we  start  from  the  standpoint  of  public  policy 
to  discuss  merely  personal  morality  in  any  detail.  Further,  there 
is  a  mass  of  very  acute  casuistry  in  regard  to  the  right  use 
of  money — a  body  of  doctrine  which  has  been  thought  out  with 
great  clearness  by  the  schoolmen ;  and  we  may  possibly  make 
more  progress  in  these  very  difficult  questions  if  we  take  a 
standpoint  from  which  we  can  draw  upon  their  results,  rather 
than  try  to  build  up  the  whole  on  the  basis  of  some  new  principle 
of  our  own. 

I  trust  that  on  all  these  various  grounds  it  may  be  clear  that, 
while  I  adopt  an  individualist  point  of  view  in  the  present  paper, 
I  desire  not  to  raise  the  question  between  individualism  and 
socialism;  in  asking  the  Ethical  Society  to  assume  an  individualist 
standpoint  to-night,  I  only  do  so  as  a  matter  of  convenience  for 
the  sake  of  examining  the  subject  before  us. 

5.  So  far  for  the  standpoint.  There  is,  however,  a  preliminary 
objection  which  we  must  face.  The  ordinary,  respectable  mem¬ 
ber  of  society  has  no  conscientious  difficulties  about  investments, 
because  it  has  hardly  entered  his  head  that  questions  of  right 
and  wrong  enter  into  the  matter  at  all.  It  is  wise  to  see  that 
your  money  is  safe ;  it  is  well  to  get  as  good  a  return  as  you  can  : 
these  are  the  only  considerations  that  enter  into  the  mind  of  the 
ordinary  man  of  probity  and  good  sense — say,  the  family  solicitor 
— when  he  advi.ses  in  regard  to  investments  of  capital.  The 
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moneyed  man  looks  on  his  capital  as  a  fund  from  which  he 
hopes  to  obtain  a  revenue  ;  he  fears  to  lose  the  fund,  hh  wishes 
to  get  as  large  a  revenue  as  possible,  and  he  is  for  the  most  paid, 
inclined  to  leave  all  other  considerations  on  one  side. 

It  is  by  no  means  diflScult  to  trace  the  gradual  steps  by  which 
public  opinion  has  changed  from  the  days  when  all  interest  w’as 
said  to  be  wrong,  to  the  current  opinion  that  the  rate  of  interest 
and  the  character  of  investments  lie  outside  the  scope  of  morality. 
When  merchants  were  making  fortunes  by  the  expansion  of  Eng¬ 
lish  commerce,  it  seemed  perfectly  fair  to  lend  them  money  and 
ask  for  a  definite  return  as  a  due  share  of  their  gains  ;  and  there 
was  practically  so  little  risk  of  being  guilty  of  extortion  in  such 
transactions,  that  men  ceased  to  raise  the  question.  The  one 
feeling  that  survived  as  to  duty  in  the  use  of  capital  w’^as  of  a 
political  character,  and  the  mercantilists  held  that  the  direction 
in  which  capital  w^as  used  should  be  controlled,  so  that  the 
power  of  the  State  might  be  maintained  and  developed.  But 
since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith  this  last  fragment  of  ethical  senti¬ 
ment  has  disappeared.  He  enunciated  the  principle  that  it  was 
practically  unwise  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  action  of  individual 
merchants  in  the  interests  of  national  power, — that  a  system 
of  natural  liberty  was  practically  conducive  to  the  wealth  of 
nations.  And  from  his  time  onwards  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  assume  that  the  m^ing  of  wealth,  and  success  in  reaping  large 
profits,  is  at  all  events  a  benefit  to  the  nation,  and  that  those 
who  do  so  are  in  some  sense  public  benefactors.  This  is  the 
tone  in  which  some  economists  have  w’ritten  of  great  capitalists, 
and  their  abstinence,  and  other  virtues.  It  has  thus  come  about 
that  there  are  men,  otherwise  moral,  w'ho  not  only  avowedly 
neglect  considerations  of  right  and  wrong  in  regard  to  invest¬ 
ments  as  a  thing  irrelevant,  but  who,  in  so  far  as  they  succeed 
in  becoming  rich  somehow',  feel  a  glow  of  conscious  virtue  at  the 
benefit  they  confer  on  society,  much  as  the  fathers  of  large 
families  of  consumptive,  half-starved  children  did  in  pre- 
Malthusian  days. 

It  probably  is  unnecessary  to  argue  here,  that,  since  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  money  is  a  kind  of  conduct  in  which  intelligent  beings 
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engage,  it  has  some  ethical  character.  To  me,  the  discrimination 
of  right  and  wrong  in  this  matter  seems  to  be  of  the  very 
greatest  importance.  Just  because  capital  is  such  an  enormous 
power  in  the  present  day,  its  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  is 
overwhelming.  Just  as  all  great  physical  forces,  steam  or 
dynamite,  may  be  of  immense  service  to  man  if  he  can  learn  to 
control  them,  but  yet  are  dangerous  when  mismanaged,  so  the 
power  of  capital,  if  uncontrolled  by  wise  and  honest  purpose, 
may  be  most  dangerous.  Yet  capital,  as  represented  in  the 
ordinary  newspaper,  resents  all  attempts  to  control  it,  as  if 
it  were  thereby  wronged ;  it  is  a  force  seeking  profit,  and  is 
indiflerent  to  other  important  elements  of  life. 

For  example,  it  is  indiflerent  to  the  kind  of  production  in 
which  it  is  engaged  so  long  as  it  earns  a  profit.  The  landowner, 
w'ho  has  no  personal  attachment  to  his  estate,  but  regards  it 
simply  as  an  investment  for  his  capital,  is  indifferent  whether  it 
produces  com,  or  sheep,  or  deer,  or  wood,  so  long  as  it  pays.  Hence 
the  outcry  against  rent-enhancers  in  Tudor  times,  or  against 
some  Highland  lairds  in  the  present  day.  Again,  the  capitalist 
qvia  capitalist  is  indifferent  to  the  quality  of  goods  produced, 
so  long  as  the  publid  purchase  and  he  obtains  a  profit ;  the 
labourer  may  have  an  artistic  pride  in  the  things  he  handles, 
but  the  capitalist  is  not  likely  to  sacrifice  profit  for  any  such 
consideration. 

Further,  capital  is  indifferent  to  the  conditions  of  production. 
Length  of  hours,  risks  of  injury,  ventilation  and  sanitation,  may 
hav’e  the  greatest  importance  for  the  health  and  morality  of  the 
population,  but  in  so  far  as  they  cannot  be  directly  assessed  for 
purposes  of  business  profit,  they  cannot  be  directly  taken  into 
account.  Directors  do  not,  I  believe,  find  it  easy  to  induce 
shareholders  to  spend  large  sums  on  such  unremunerative 
objects. 

Once  again,  we  may  see  that  capital  is,  generally  speaking, 
indifferent  to  political  considerations ;  it  is  lent  without  hesita¬ 
tion  to  possible  foes.  No  Government,  however  bad,  however 
aggressive,  need  fear  that  it  will  fail  to  get  supplied  with  money, 
so  long  as  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  obtaining  a  return  on  the 
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investment.  There  is  a  feeling  about  private  firms  supplying 
munitions  of  war  to  our  enemies,  and  the  newspapers  will  occa¬ 
sionally  carp  at  Birmingham  gun-manufacturers  for  sending 
rifies  of  the  best  patterns  to  men  who  may  possibly  use  them 
against  ourselves ;  but  there  is  hardly  any  sign  of  objection  to 
the  conduct  of  those  who  subscribe  to  loans,  and  thus  furnish  our 
possible  foes  with  the  means  of  equipping  themselves.  Capital 
flows  freely  anywhere  and  everywhere.  Now,  while  I  remark 
on  the  political  indifierence  of  capital  which  is  common  to-day, 

I  do  not  personally  desire  to  condemn  it ;  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
far  more  wholesome  thing  than  the  keen  political  rivalries  of 
last  century,  and  that  the  power  of  capital  is  doing  something 
to  break  down  national  barriers  and  to  pave  the  way  for  inter¬ 
national  amity.  1  only  note  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
present  day  the  owner  of  capital  is,  generally  speaking,  indif¬ 
ferent  to  considerations  of  religion  and  art  and  health  and 
education  and  political  welfare,  except  in  so  far  as  they  subserve 
his  gain. 

I  say  that  capital  is  indifferent;  I  do  not  say  that  capital 
is  hostile  to  these  things ;  still  less  do  I  say  that  all  capitalists 
are  reckless  in  the  use  of  capital.  Probably  there  might  be 
occasions  when  most  men  would  feel  that  they  had  a  measure 
of  responsibility  for  any  serious  oppression  or  grave  national 
complication  that  was  brought  about  by  the  use  of  their  capital. 
What  I  do  say  is,  that  they  make  no  attempt  to  take  these 
considerations  regularly  and  constantly  into  account;  and  just 
because  there  has  been  so  little  thought  regularly  and  habitually 
given  to  the  subject. 

6.  There  is  another  diflSculty  which  prevents  men  from  attend¬ 
ing  to  this  side  of  the  matter ;  modem  society  is  so  complicated 
that  no  single  individual  has  much  power  of  following  his  own 
personal  preferences,  and  therefore  he  does  not  feel  any  personal 
responsibility  to  speak  of.  Without  raising  the  question  of  Free 
Will  or  Free  Choice,  one  may  at  least  say,  that  nobody  feels 
responsible  for  the  efiects  of  conduct  over  which  they  exercise 
no  control.  But  what  control  has  the  ordinary  capitalist — that  is, 
the  shareholder — over  the  details  of  the  business  in  which  his 
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money  is  invested  ?  If  London  and  North-Western  pointsmen 
are  twenty  hours  on  duty,  how  can  the  individual  shareholder 
interfere  ?  If  Bryant  and  May’s  match-girls  are  underpaid,  how 
can  the  individual  shareholder  rectify  it  ?  And  even  with  regard 
to  a  business  where  the  capitalist  manages  the  whole  thing 
himself;  he  may  be  so  hemmed  in  by  home  competition  or 
foreign  competition  as  not  to  be  a  free  agent  in  any  intelligible 
sense.  It  has  been  one  of  the  chief  arguments  for  the  Factory 
Acts  that  the  employer  who  wished  to  shorten  hours,  or  otherwise 
improve  the  conditions  of  labour,  was  not  free  to  do  so,  vmless  he 
was  backed  up  by  the  Legislature. 

The  question  of  the  morality  of  investment,  as  a  practical  one 
in  the  present  day,  thus  falls  into  two  heads  : — 

(i.)  What  is  wrong,  and  what  is  not  wrong,  in  regard  to  invest¬ 
ments  ? 

(ii.)  How  far  can  I  give  effect  to  my  conscientious  conviction  ? 

7.  It  may  help  to  clear  the  way  if  I  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  second  difficulty  first.  Owing  to  the  market  for  capital,  it  is 
comparatively  easy  for  most  people  to  change  the  character  of 
their  investments.  As  a  personal  matter,  a  man’s  conscience  may 
be  at  rest  if  his  own  hands  are  clean;  and  it  will  then  be  a 
question  of  public  duty  as  to  how  far  he  tries  to  correct  what 
appears  to  be  grave  social  evil.  The  responsibility  as  an  owner 
of  shares  in  an  oppressively  managed  concern  is  one  thing ;  the 
responsibility  of  allowing  oppression  to  go  on  in  our  country  is 
another.  The  private  individual  may  feel  bound  to  get  rid  of 
his  shares  in  a  business,  and  profit  from  it,  while  yet  he  is  not 
bound  to  engage  in  a  crusade  for  insisting  on  State  interference 
or  inspection.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  may  be  -wrong 
to  hold  property,  -which  it  is  Twt  -wrong  to  sell ;  the  question  of 
what  may  be  bought  or  sold,  and  the  conditions  on  which  certain 
trades  are  carried  on,  is  a  pvhlic  one ;  the  question  as  to  how  to 
use  money  which  belongs  to  me  is  a  personal  one.  I  can  imagine 
a  teetotaler  who  inherited  brewery  debentures ;  he  might  feel  that 
the  business  was  immoral,  and  this  would  be  a  good  reason  for 
not  continuing  to  engage  in  it ;  but  not  a  reason  for  destroying 
his  property,  only  for  selling  it.  So  far  he  fulfils  his  personal 
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duty ;  if  he  wishes  to  have  all  breweries  closed,  he  must  com¬ 
mence  a  public  agitatioa 

8.  It  thus  appears  that  with  regard  to  many  abuses  in  the 
management  of  capital,  the  duty  of  the  capitalist  is  merged  in 
the  duty  of  being  a  good  citizen,  and  trying  to  rectify  evils  in 
the  country.  And  this  duty  may  certainly  press  most  heavily 
on  the  capitalist  class,  so  far  as  evils  in  the  use  of  capital  are 
concerned.  If  a  man  has  profited  by  anything  that  he  has  since 
come  to  condemn,  the  only  form  of  reparation  which  he  can 
make  is  probably  that  of  throwing  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  attempt  to  correct  the  mischief.  There  are  various  ways  in 
which  it  may  be  a  public  duty  to  control  the  action  of  capitalists. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  capital  is  indifierent  to  many  important 
elements  of  life,  and  whenever  it  appears  likely  to  destroy 
the  resources  of  the  nation,  it  is  a  public  duty  to  interfere. 
Among  the  resources  of  the  nation  I  include  such  things  as  the 
climate,  the  health  and  morale  of  the  citizens,  and  so  forth. 
Hence  it  may  be  a  duty  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour  in  the 
interests  of  the  health  of  women  or  children,  or  to  interfere 
wherever  the  conditions  of  labour  are  such  as  to  bring  about 
physical  and  moral  degradation.  The  poisoning  of  rivers,  or  the 
befouling  of  the  air,  are  similar  cases,  where  the  economic  gain 
to  the  individual  capitalist  may  be  considerable,  and  the  economic 
result  to  the  nation  in  the  long  run  may  be  very  disastrous. 
Here,  then,  is  one  form  under  which  every  citizen,  and  especially 
rich  citizens,  may  attempt  to  exercise  an  indirect  but  efiective 
control  over  capital — by  doing  their  duty  as  citizens,  and  cor¬ 
recting  its  indifference  where  this  is  inimical  to  public  well-being. 
The  control  is  only  indirect  and  not  direct,  but  the  citizen  is 
still  responsible,  as  it  is  his  duty  to  try  and  exercise  an  indirect 
control.  It  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  this  indirect  State  control, 
that  the  responsibilities  of  the  capitalist  must  often  be  discharged 
in  cases  where  his  own  personal  voice  could  be  ineffective,  or 
where  he  is  not  really  a  free  agent  in  managing  his  business. 

9.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  on  the  thorny  question  as  to  how 
far  the  State  is  justified  or  is  wise  in  interfering  with  private 
individuals  in  such  matters.  I  would  only  point  out  that  the  cases 
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I  have  alleged  are  justified  on  purely  economic  grounds ;  State 
interference  on  artistic,  sentimental,  or  charitable  grounds,  seems 
to  me  to  require  much  more  careful  investigation.  I  hold  that 
the  State  should  prevent  the  destruction  of  fish  and  deterioration 
of  crops  through  noxious  manufactures — I  do  not  feel  so  clear 
about  interference  to  preserve  what  is  picturesque.  In  the  same 
way,  I  may  point  out  that  such  a  measure  as  an  Eight  Hours 
Bill  is  not  pauperizing,  and  has  no  analogy  with  the  old  Panem 
et  Circenses.  It  is  a  boon  which  only  afiects  the  worker ;  the 
man  who  is  a  loafer,  at  any  rate,  will  gain  nothing  by  it ;  and 
thus  it  ameliorates  the  condition  of  the  industrious  without 
reducing  the  incentive  to  work. 

10.  To  pass  now  to  the  other  question.  How  shall  we  say 
what  is  wrong,  and  what  is  not  wrong,  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
capital  ? 

a.  I  prefer  to  put  the  ”  matter  in  this  way.  Perhaps  we  can 
hardly  say  whether  any  manner  of  using  material  things  is  good, 
we  can  only  say  at  best  it  is  not  wrong.  To  say  it  is  good, 
would  be  to  say  it  is  in  accordance  with  an  ideal  for  Society. 
Those  who  cherish  a  supernatural  idea  for  society  can  hardly 
attach  a  permanent  value  to  material  goods ;  and  those  who  are 
satisfied  with  ideals  which  might  conceivably  be  realized  on  the 
earth  as  it  now  is,  racked  with  disease  and  saddened  with  death 
may  yet  feel  that  the  times  change  and  we  change  with  them. 
The  ideals  each  age  frames  are  coloured  by  the  needs  and  aspira¬ 
tions  and  requirements  of  that  age  itself ;  no  one  has  yet  given 
its  ultimate  shape  to  the  human  conception  of  Utopia,  and  till 
we  have  some  such  ideal  of  excellence  clearly  portrayed  we  can 
hardly  discuss  what  is  good  in  the  use  of  capital — absolutely. 
We  can  but  say  that  certain  things  are  not  wrong,  that  they  do 
not  do  harm,  do  not  hinder  us  from  taking  the  next  step  in 
human  progress. 

b.  There  are  two  sides  in  regard  to  which  the  use  of  capital 
has  a  moral  bearing:  (1)  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed; 
(2)  the  manner  in  which  it  is  remunerated.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  two  may  be  distinguished.  A  man  may  employ  his  money 
in  inainbvining  a  place  of  amusement  that  is  distinctly  demoraliz- 
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ing ;  he  is  wrong  so  to  use  his  money,  whatever  the  rate  of  profit 
is,  or  even  if  there  is  no  profit  at  all.  Or,  again,  he  may  lend  his 
money  to  some  one  to  carry  on  a  legitimate  business,  but  at  such 
a  rate  of  interest  that  he  is  guilty  of  extortion,  and  gradually 
ruins  the  borrower.  These  are  the  two  most  noticeable  forms 
of  possible  evil  in  connection  with  investment. 

11.  To  look,  first,  at  the  kinds  of  investment  that  are  not 
wrong.  On  the  face  of  it,  one  may  say  that  no  business,  either 
commercial  or  industrial,  that  supplies  material  objects  which 
human  beings  desire  to  use,  is  in  itself  wrong ;  evil  only  arises 
in  connection  with  the  misuse  of  Uiings.  At  the  same  time,  if 
the  misuse  of  any  particular  thki'g  i^  notorious  and  constant,  and 
if  it  is  only  through  the  misui^  of  it  that  the  production  or 
importation  becomes  profitable,  the  case  is  much  altered. 

Of  course  the  most  common  instance  where  this  difficulty 
arises  is  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks.  It  is 
obvious  that  alcohol  is  not  in  itself  an  evil  thing — at  least,  this 
is  obvious  from  the  Christian  standpoint.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  constantly  and  habitually  misused  in  this  country,  and  if  it 
were  not  so  abused  the  brewing  business  would  be  much  less 
profitable  than  it  is.  Under  these  circumstances  is  it  wrong  to 
hold  shares  in  a  brewery,  or  is  it  not  wrong?  Does  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  responsibility  end  with  the  object  produced,  or  is  he  also 
responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  the  object  is  consumed  ? 

These  are  very  difficult  questions  of  casuistry — they  are 
exactly  the  sort  of  questions  on  which  fresh  light  should  be 
thrown  by  discussion  in  such  a  society  as  this.  I  only  venture 
to  throw  out  tentative  opinions  as  at  present  advised.  If  I  use 
the  first  person  singular, "it  is  not  the  egoism  of  dogmatism, 
but  the  egoism  of  diffidence. 

a.  It  appears  to  me,  then,  that,  since  good  beer  is  a  good 
thing,  it  is  impossible  to  condemn  the  brewer,  and  all  those 
connected  with  brewing,  as  guilty  of  evil. 

h.  At  the  same  time  he  is  likely  to  fall  into  evil,  for  he  is  apt 
to  push  his  business  without  regard  to  the  possible  misuse  of 
beer,  or  even  in  the  expectation  of  tl^e  possible  misuse  of  beer. 
c.  He  does  fall  into  evil  if  he  uses  his  political  influence  to 
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prevent  vuise  measures  for  limiting  the  misuse  of  beer,  because 
his  private  interest  would  be  injuriously  affected.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  discuss  now  whether  any  particular  piece  of  temperance 
legislation  is  wise  or  not. 

d.  Looking  at  the  matter  thus,  I  personally,  with  regard  to 
my  own  ethical  self-development,  do  not  desire  to  place  myself 
in  such  a  position  of  difficulty  and  temptation,  and  therefore  I 
think  it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  invest  in  brewery  sharea 

c.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  another  consideration :  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  minister  to  endeavour  to  avoid  the  appear¬ 
ance  (as  well  as  the  reality)  of  evil ;  and  to  derive  gain  from  a 
business  which  appears  to  be  mixed  up  with  evil  is  therefore, 
on  additional  grounds,  wrong /or  me. 

In  this  case  the  investment  is  not  condemned  absolutely,  but 
condemned  as  wrong  for  me,  because  of  a  social  evil  There 
might  be  a  similar  question  in  regard  to  the  capital  lent  to 
certain  Governments.  How  far  is  any  Government  so  corrupt, 
that  it  is  wrong  to  give  it  the  means  of  continuing  to  exist? 
How  far  is  the  investor  bound  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  a  Government  will  spend  the  money  it  borrows  from 
him  ?  The  question  is  further  confused  by  the  fact  that  we  may 
all  have  different  ideals  of  political  welfare,  and  that  it  is  very 
hard  for  us  to  take  into  accoimt  the  practicable  possibilities  of 
government  among  mixed  races  and  half-civilized  peoples. 
Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if  any  Government  that  has 
credit  to  borrow  is  so  corrupt  that  the  man  who  lends  to  it  is 
clearly  wrong ;  after  all,  a  bad  Government  is  better  than  none. 
Much  more  important  questions  about  borrowing  by  States  fall 
to  be  treated  in  connection  with  the  gain  obtained  from  capital, 
and  I  must  now  turn  to  this  point. 

12.  (2)  In  trying  to  consider  what  is  unfair  in  the  rate  of 
reward  for  the  use  of  capital,  there  are  two  different  points  to  V/e 
considered:  (a)  What  is  the  source  from  which  the  gain  is 
drawn  ?  (/3)  What  is  the  service  which  the  capitalist  renders  ? 

a.  The  source  from  which  the  gain  comes  is  twofold ;  on  the 
one  hand  there  is  the  fact  that  in  any  employment,  industrial 
or  commercial,  that  is  carried  on  for  any  length  of  time,  there 
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is  a  difference  between  the  necessary  outlay,  in  materials  and 
food,  and  the  receipts  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  product.  The 
difference  between  the  expenses  of  all  sorts  incurred  by  the 
employer  in  carrying  on  the  work  (including  wages  of  super¬ 
intendence)  and  the  sum  received  by  the  sale  of  goods  is  one 
source  from  which  capital  is  remunerated.  All  capital  employed 
in  industry  or  commerce,  by  individuals  or  companies  or  public 
departments,  is  remunerated  out  of  this  source. 

(/3)  But  capital  may  also  be  loaned  to  private  or  public  bodies 
for  purposes  that  are  not  remunerative.  Take,  for  example,  the 
making  of  a  public  park  in  such  a  position  ^  that,  while  it  affords 
pleasure  to  many,  it  does  not  yield  any  economic  gain  that  can 
be  assessed;  or  take  the  equipment  of  a  standing  army;  the 
capital  is  used  for  providing  means  of  unproductive  consump¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  remuneration  and  no  fund  from  which  interest 
can  be  paid  except  the  contributions  token  from  the  public  by 
taxes  or  rates.  In  such  a  case  the  capitalist  obtains  remunera¬ 
tion  hy  acquiring  the  right  to  tax  the  citizens  or  householders 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  in  return  for  undertaking  to 
supply  them  with  the  means  of  carrying  out  some  public  im¬ 
provement. 

All  remuneration  of  capital  is  drawn,  I  believe,  from  one  or 
other  of  these  sources — “industrial  profit”  or  taxation.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  add  that  both  of  them  are  perfectly  fair 
sources  to  draw  upon,  but  in  both  of  them  there  is  a  risk  of 
possible  extortion  and  oppression.  There  is  the  risk  of  'oppres¬ 
sive  taxation  when  the  public  benefit  secured  is  small,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  payments  obtained  from  the  Egyptian  fellaheen ; 
and  there  is  a  danger  that  the  outlay  in.  materials  and  food  may 
be  unduly  kept  down,  as  in  the  sweating  system,*  so  that  the 
difference  between  the  price  received  and  the  sum  expended  is 
unfairly  large,  i.e.  is  kept  up  by  oppressive  action  towards  the 
labourers. 

Perhaps  it  may  render  the  importance  of  this  point  more  clear 

'  Of  course  parks  may  yield  an  economic  gain  indirectly ;  but  I  am  assuming  the 
case  of  a  park  which  does  not. 

*  In  many  ca.se.s  it  appears  that  the  profits  obtained  are  not  larg; ,  but  that  the 
consumers  get  their  goods  at  a  very  low  rate. 
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if  I  allude  to  a  remark  which  is  sometimes  made,  and  hy  which 
men  are  inclined  to  set  their  consciences  at  rest :  “  If  I  get  paid 
so  much  interest,”  it  is  said,  “  not  hy  any  secret  agreement,  but 
in  the  open  market  and  the  light  of  day,  it  must  he  all  right.” 
On  the  other  hand,  I  must  contend  that  there  is  a  danger 
that  it  may  be  all  wrong ;  this  danger  is  particularly  obvious  in 
the  case  of  loans  made  to  despotically  governed  countries.  The 
czar  uses  the  money  as  he  likes,  and  the  peasant  has  to  pay 
whether  he  likes  or  not,  and  whether  he  can  afford  it  or  not. 
Surely  there  is  a  possibility  of  extortion  here;  and  a  similar 
possibility  lurks,  it  may  be  as  a  very  remote  pos.sibility,  hut  still 
it  lurks,  in  almost  all  lending  of  capital  to  Governments. 

13.  The  service  rendered  by  the  owner  of  capital  in  the  case 
of  industrial  or  commercial  capital  is  also  plain  enough.  He 
enables  the  public  to  obtain  certain  goods  in  larger  quantities 
and  on  easier  terms  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Unless 
he  is  rendering  a  service  to  the  public,  and  they  buy  the  goods 
from  him,  his  capital  will  not  be  replaced  at  all,  and  he  will 
certainly  gain  no  profit.  He  undertakes  the  risk  of  supplying 
the  public  with  some  useful  thing;  through  his  enterprise  the 
consumer  is  better  off;  he  runs  serious  risks  of  losing  every¬ 
thing  if  his  enterprise  is  unwise,  and  he  reaps  a  reward  because 
he  has  succeeded  in  serving  the  public  with  something  they  wish 
to  buy. 

It  is  not  unusual  at  the  present  time  to  represent  the  capitalist 
who  is  engaged  in  industry  as  a  monopolist  who  always  extorts 
a  reward  while  he  does  nothing  for  it.  “  The  labourer  works,” 
it  is  said ;  “  the  capitalist  looks  on,  but  he  gets  the  gain.”  But 
the  industrial  capitalist  cannot  extort  money  from  the  public ; 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  the  present  day,*  he  is  not  paid 
at  all,  his  capital  is  not  replaced,  unless  he  sells  his  goods.  If 
the  public  don’t  buy,  he  loses  all.  It  is,  therefore,  fair  to  say 
that  industrial  or  commercial  capital  is  remunerated  because  it 
undertakes  the  risks  of  business  enterprise. 

On  the  other  hand,  capital  loaned  to  a  Government  or  to  a 

'  The  case  of  rings  and  trusts  is  still  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional— it  may  become 
normal. 
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private  individual  is  remunerated  because  the  borrower  is  anxious 
to  use  the  money  at  once,  and  he  can  command  it  no  other  way. 
He  may  be  most  wise  in  wishing  to  command  it  at  once,  the 
manner  in  which  he  wishes  to  employ  it  may  be  of  the  worthiest 
kind,  amply  justified  on  economic  or  on  higher  grounds,  and,  as 
in  other  cases,  we  may  assume  that  when  he  comes  into  the  open 
market  to  borrow,  he  knows  his  own  business  best;  that  the 
capitalist  is  really  doing  him  a  service  in  lending  the  money,  and 
therefore  deserves  to  be  paid  for  it  Hence,  in  cases  of  borrowing 
in  the  open  market,  the  lender  is  not  perhaps  bound  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  wisdom  of  the  borrower,  or  the  advantage  that 
will  accrue  from  the  proposed  expenditure — though  he  may  do 
well  on  all  grounds,  economic  and  moral,  to  take  it  into  account ; 
but  it  does  appear  that  he  is  bound  to  consider  the  danger  of 
possible  extortion  in  connection  with  the  bargain  he  makes  as  to 
the  rate  of  remuneration  he  shall  receive.  In  so  far  as  tJte  rate 
of  reward  is  determined,  not  in  accordance  with  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  lender,  but  in  accordance  with  the  need  felt  by  the 
borrower,  there  is  extortion.  The  fact  that  the  borrower  needs 
the  money  shows  that  the  lender  renders  a  real  service,  and  may 
fairly  claim  to  be  paid  something ;  but  the  rate  of  reward  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  service  rendered,  not  to  the  need  of  the 
recipient.  To  take  advantage  of  a  man’s  necessities  is  always 
extortion. 

There  is  also  a  rough  criterion  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the 
amount  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  lender,  the  privation  to 
which  he  exposes  himself.  The  current  rate  of  business  profit 
gives  the  retium  he  can  get  for  his  capital  when  he  undertakes 
ordinary  business  risks.  If  he  makes  a  bargain  with  a  borrower, 
say  the  New  Zealand  Government,  which  enables  him  to  be  more 
secure  than  the  man  who  undertakes  ordinary  business  risks,  and 
takes  as  large  a  return  as  the  ordinary  rate  of  business  profit,  he 
is  trading  on  the  necessities  of  the  Government. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  a  loan  floated  in  the  open 
market  would  never  be  issued  on  such  terms ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  rate  of  profit  is  not  fixed, — that  if  there  is  a  long  period 
of  depreased  trade,  and  the  rate  of  business  profit  falls,  the 
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bargains  entered  into  in  good  times  may  become  extortionate ;  and 
the  lender  may  receive  regularly  and  as  secured  income  a  larger 
sum  than  he  could  obtain  from  ordinary  business  enterprise.  He 
has  thus  come,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  to  be  in  the  position 
of  an  extortioner. 

An  illustration  will  show  what  I  mean.  Suppose  the  New 
Zealand  Government  to  have  borrowed,  in  1870,  for  prospectively 
remunerative  public  works,  at  five  per  cent.,  expecting  to  make 
eight  per  cent,  by  a  new  harbour ;  but,  owing  to  general  depression 
from  1874  to  1880,  they  only  make  three  per  cent. ;  the  man  who 
receives  five  per  cent,  from  them  during  these  years  is  absorbing 
all  their  profits,  and  must  be  paid  out  of  taxation  on  the  country. 
The  remuneration  he  obtains  is  not  earned  by  the  borrower,  and 
we  may  assume  that  the  remuneration  he  receives  is  larger  than 
he  could  have  obtained  by  enterprise.  Even  if  we  do  not  call 
him  hard  names,  we  may  feel  that  it  is  very  diflScult  to  say  that 
there  is  no  element  of  extortion  in  such  a  case.  Certainly  an 
examination  of  the  public  debts  of  the  world  (including  municipal 
debts),  of  the  rates  paid  by  many  borrowers,  and  the  rates 
obtainable  by  business  enterprise,  makes  it  exceedingly  question¬ 
able  whether  the  interest  paid  to  many  holders  of  public  funds 
has  not  come  to  be  of  the  nature  of  extortion,  according  to  the 
criterion  laid  down. 

14.  In  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  extortion  in  connection  with 
industrial  capital,  I  fear  that  the  only  suggestion  I  have  to  offer, 
is  that  it  is  well  to  be  alive  to  the  possibility  of  this  evil ;  and 
that  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  most  easily  to  be  met  by  the  indirect 
efforts  of  good  citizens,  either  by  the  inffuence  of  public  opinion 
or  by  the  force  of  legislative  measurea  The  pressure  which  falls 
on  the  workers  is  a  social  pressure,  and  can  for  the  most  part  not 
be  removed  by  direct  individual  effort.  But  assuming  that  the 
necessary  outlay  is  made,  all  that  is  earned  by  business  enterprise, 
however  large,  is  fairly  earned,  and  the  capitalist  is  entitled  to 
the  contingent  gains  that  accrue  from  his  enterprise. 

15.  In  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  given  an  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  the  capitalist’s  gains  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  is  current  in  ordinary  economic  treatises.  The  modem 
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economist  regards  interest  as  normal  and  fundamental,  and  adds 
on  remuneration  for  business  risks.  I  regard  remuneration  for 
business  risk  as  fundamental — it  is  this  that  justifies,  to  my 
mind,  the  gain  of  capitalists  ;  interest  paid  by  a  man  who  trades 
on  borrowed  capital,  is  a  sum  he  assigns  out  of  his  expected 
earnings.  If  the  sum  thus  assigned  absorbs  aU  the  earnings 
and  more,  there  is  actual  extortion  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  and  thus 
the  ordinary  rate  of  business  earnings  gives  the  criterion  as  to 
what  the  lender  of  capital  may  fairly  ask,  it  lets  us  see  where 
possible  unfairness  in  the  rate  of  return  comes  in. 

I  am  thus  led  to  a  conclusion  as .  to  the  wrong  and  the  not- 
wroiig  of  the  rate  of  return  similar  to  that  which  I  stated  with 
regard  to  the  kind  of  investment.  The  man  who  bargains  in 
open  market,  and  obtains  a  high  rate  of  return,  is  not  to  be 
condemned  ;  but  the  scrupulous  man — and  we  would  all  do  well 
to  be  more  scrupulous  where  gain  is  concerned — will  desire  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  being  extortionate  even  accidentally,  and 
by  changes  of  circumstance. 

So  far  I  have  tried  to  discuss  ethical  principles ;  it  may  supply 
a  convenient  summary  of  the  whole  if  I  conclude  by  lajdng  down 
a  practical  maxim  which  rests  on  them.  So  long  as  a  man  is 
content  with  contingent  gain — that  is,  with  the  money  actually 
earned  by  the  use  of  his  capital — the  danger  of  direct  oppression 
is  entirely  excluded ;  ordinary  shares  and  preference  shares  are  of 
this  character.  If  he  bargains  for  a  fixed  rate  of  return — like  the 
debenture-holder,  or  the  mortagee,  or  the  holder  of  public  funds, 
— he  may  become  extortionate  through  accidental  circumstances, 
but  he  is  least  likely  to  do  so  if  he  lends  to  very  wealthy  bodies, 
and  only  bargains  for  a  very  low  rate  of  return. 
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LOCKE’S  THEORY  OF  PROPERTY. 


"rpHE  great  and  chief  end  of  men’s  uniting  into  common- 
wealths  and  putting  themselves  under  Government  is  the 
preservation  of  their  property.”^  This  opinion  of  Locke  may 
to  some  readers  appear  to  express,  with  an  air  of  unintended 
satire,  the  principles  of  the  Whig  statesmen  who  carried  out  that 
glorious  and  peaceable  Revolution  of  1688,  of  which  the  “  Treatise 
of  Civil  Government”  is  the  theoretical  defence.  We  should, 
however,  be  misinterpreting  Locke  and  those  whose  ideas  he 
represents,  did  we  not 'attend- to  his  own  explanation  of  the  term 
“  Property.”  A  man’s  property  means,  according  to  him,  “  his 
life,  liberty,  and  estate”  (11.  §§87,123).  “By  property,”  he 
says  elsewhere  (§173),  “I  must  be  understood  to  mean  that 
property  which  men  have  in  their  persons  as  well  as  goods.” 
Property,  in  the  sense  of  “  estate  ”  or  possessions,  is  not  to  Locke, 
as  indeed  it  could  hardly  be  to  any  philosopher  or  thoughtful 
.  person,  an  ultimate  category,  a  conception  standing  in  need  of 
no  further  justification.  It  is  derived  from  the  conception  of 
human  personality. 

“  Though  the  earth  and  all  inferior  creatures  be  common  to  all  men, 
yet  every  man  has  a  property  in  his  own  person.  This  nobody  has 
any  right  to  but  himself.  The 'labour  of  his  body  and  the  work  of  his 
hands  we  may  say  are  properly  his.  Whatsoever,  then,  he  removes  out 
of  the  state  that  Nature  hath  provided  and  left  it  in,  he  hath  mixed  bis 
labour  with,  and  joined  to  it  something  that  is  his  own,  and  thereby 
makes  it  his  property.  It  being  by  him  removed  from  the  common 
state  Nature  hath  placed  it  in,  it  hath  by  this  labour  something 
annexed  to  it  that  excludes  the  common  right  of  other  men.  For  this 
labour  being  the  unquestionable  property  of  the  labourer,  no  man  but 
he  can  have  a  right  to  what  that  is  once  joined  to,  at  least  where  there 
is  enough  and  as  good  left  in  common  for  others  ”  (II.  §  27). 

*  Treatise  of  Civil  Government,  II.  §  124. 
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Thus,  in  this  apology  for  the  most  conservative  of  revolutions, 
we  seem  to  come  upon  the  theoretic  basis  of  modem  Socialism — 
that  to  the  labourer  rightfully  belongs  the  product  of  his  toil 
But  we  need  not  go  far  in  Locke  to  find  inconsistencies,  or  at  least 
difficulties,  in  the  working  out  of  his  theory.  At  the  end  of 
the  very  next  section  (§  28)  he  says — 

“  The  grass  my  horse  has  bit,  the  turfs  my  servant  has  cut,  and  the 
ore  I  have  digged  in  any  place  where  I  have  a  right  to  them  in  common 
with  others,  become  my  property  without  the  assignation  or  consent  of 
anybody.” 

My  horse  and  my  servant  are  thus  equally  with  my  labour  the 
means  by  which  I  acquire  property :  so  that  the  capitalist  em¬ 
ployer  of  labour  would,  according  to  this  clause,  be  fully  entitled 
to  the  entire  product  created  by  his  servants,  if  he  can  manage 
to  get  it. 

The  qualifying  clause  at  the  end  of  §27,  “At  least  where 
there  is  enough  and  as  good  left  in  common  for  others,”  sug¬ 
gests  an  endless  series  of  diflSculties.  We  can,  indeed,  easily 
think  of  occasions  on  which  “  the  state  of  Nature  ”  allows  this 
qualification  a  real  practical  value.  Thus,  men  on  a  desert 
island  or  travelling  through  unoccupied  territory  need  impose 
no  limit  on  their  use  of  the  fruits  and  game  they  can  obtain,  save 
a  consideration  for  each  other’s  needs.  But  does  such  a  principle 
afford  us  help  as  a  criterion  for  estimating  the  value  of  positive 
laws  or  the  conduct  of  established  Governments  ?  Thus,  when 
Locke  says  (§  32),  “  As  much  land  as  a  man  tills,  plants,  im¬ 
proves,  cultivates,  and  can  use  the  product  of,  so  much  is  his 
property,”  this  may  be  considered  an  excellent  maxim  for  legis¬ 
lation  in  a  new  coxmtry,  but  would  certainly  seem  to  condemn 
the  land-system  of  England.  Locke,  however,  does  not  regard 
positive  law  as  condemned  simply  because  it  is  not  identical  with 
“  the  law  of  Nature.”  The  convenient  fiction  of  a  “  tacit  agree¬ 
ment  ”  allows  him  to  take  positive  law  out  of  the  range  of  a  too 
revolutionary  criticism.  That  most  land  is  actually  appropriated, 
and  that  only  the  ocean  is  the  “  great  and  still  remaining  common 
of  mankind  ”  (§  30)  are  facts  due  to  the  Social  Compact.  Locke 
does  not  hold,  like  Hobbes,  that  in  the  state  of  Nature  ever}’^  man 
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has  a  right  to  everything,  but  only  that,  every  man  has  a  right 
to  as  much  as  he  can  use  without  depriving  others  of  a  similar 
advantage.  Thus,  if  every  one  were  peaceably  disposed  and  con¬ 
siderate  of  others,  mankind  might  apparently  have  remained  in 
the  state  of  Nature.  But  as  every  one  does  not  obey  the  law  of 
Nature,  the  state  of  Nature  has  its  inconveniences;  there  are  no 
judges  to  pronounce  sentence  on  those  who  have  violated  the 
law  of  Nature,  and  no  oflScials  to  carry  out  the  sentences  (§§  87, 
124-126).  The  aggrieved  individual  must  either  be  judge  and 
executioner  himself,  or  submit  in  patience  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  covetous  and  violent.  “  Every  man  his  own  law-court  ” 
would  be  an  awkward  maxim  ;  and  Locke’s  state  of  Nature  turns 
out,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  no  better  than  that  of  Hobbes.  To 
avoid  its  inconveniences,  men  have  “incorporated”  themselves 
into  a  body  politic,  “  wherein  the  majority  have  a  right  to  act 
and  conclude  the  rest  ”  (§  95).  The  rights  of  majorities  Locke 
bases  simply  on  the  preponderance  of  force.  “  It  is  necessary,” 
he  says,  “  the  body  should  move  that  way  whither  the  greater 
force  carries  it,  which  is  the  consent  of  the  majority  ”  (§  96). 
The  admirable  phrase  of  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  “  We 
agree  to  try  strength  by  counting  heads  instead  of  breaking  heads,” 
suggests  that  Locke  might  have  based  this  right  of  majorities 
on  an  express  or  tacit  compact,  rather  than  on  mere  force,  which 
in  many  cases  does  not  reside  with  the  numerical  majority. 

Political  societies  having  come  into  existence,  and  having 
entrusted  the  power  of  the  communities  thus  formed  to  Govern¬ 
ments  (of  whatever  type)  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for 
which  political  society  exists,  might  it  not  seem  as  if  the  “  pro¬ 
perty  ”  which  should  be  preserved  by  Governments  ought  to  be 
the  property  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Nature  ? 
A  Government  that  conBscated  all  land  in  excess  of  what  the 
owner  could  himself  “  till  and  use  the  product  of,”  would  surely 
be  doing  more  for  the  preservation  of  “  prop)erty  ”  (in  Locke’s 
sense  of  the  term)  than  a  Government  that  encouraged  the 
formation  of  large  estates.  Locke  is  not  unprepared  for  this 
objection,  though  he  never  expressly  faces  it.  Although  men 
are  “by  Nature  all  free,  equal  and  independent”  (§  95),  yet — 
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“  it  is  plain  that  men  have  agreed  to  a  disproportionate  and  unequal 
possession  of  the  earth,  they  having,  by  a  tacit  and  voluntary  consent, 
found  out  a  way  Low  a  man  may  fairly  possess  more  land  than  he  him¬ 
self  can  use  the  product  of  by  receiving  in  exchange  for  the  overplus 
gold  and  silver,  which  may  be  hoarded  up  without  injury  to  any 
one,  these  metals  not  spoiling  or  decaying  in  the  hands  of  the  pos¬ 
sessor.  This  partage  of  things  in  an  inequality  of  private  possessions 
men  have  made  practicable  out  of  the  bounds  of  society  and  without 
compact,  only  by  putting  a  value  on  gold  and  silver,  and  tacitly  agree¬ 
ing  in  the  use  of  money  ;  for  in  Governments  the  laws  regulate  the 
right  of  property,  and  the  possession  of  land  is  determined  by  positive 
constitutions  ”  (§  50).^ 

This  appears  to  mean  that,  apart  from  the  social  compact  and 
from  the  positive  laws  of  any  given  community,  gold  and  silver 
possess  a  value  as  money  *  by  the  consent  of  mankind ;  and 
since  money  makes  it  possible  to  enlarge  possessions  without 
offending  “against  the  common  laws  of  Nature  ”  (§§  36,  37),  as  is 
done  by  accumulating  perishable  goods,  such  as  rotting  fruits 
or  putrefying  venison,  it  would  seem  that  inequality  of  property 
is  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  Nature.  But  such  inequality  as 
leaves  to  some  persons  an  insufficient  amount  must  be  contrary 
to  the  law  of  Nature  as  understood  by  Locke ;  it  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  due  to  a  general  consent  of  mankind,  and  must 
therefore  be  entirely  due  to  the  action  or  inaction  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  to  which  mankind  have  entrusted  the  preservation  of- 
their  lives,  liberties,  and  estatea  Now,  Locke  accepts  the  existing 

'  In  the  original  edition  of  Locke’s  Treatise  (followed  apparently,  by  Professor 
Morley  in  his  edition  of  1884,  in  the  “Universal  Library”  Series),  this  passage  is 
in  great  confusion.  In  the  preface  to  the  collected  edition  of  Locke’s  Works  of 
1714  it  is  said  that  the  Treatises  on  Civil  Government  are  for  the  first  time  printed 
from  a  copy  corrected  by  himself.  I  have  quoted  the  passage  according  to  this 
revised  version  (which  is  followed  by  Professor  Morley  in  his  edition  of  Book  II.  in 
Cassell’s  “National  Library ”—1889).  In  the  clause  immediately  preceding  the 
words  quoted,  Locke  says,  “Since  gold  and  silver  .  .  .  has  its  value  only  from 
tlie  consent  of  men,  whereof  labour  yet  makes,  in  great  part,  the  measure.”  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  “whereof”  refers  to  “value.”  Locke  seems  to  mean  that  the  value  of 
money  is  not  entirely  arbitrary  or  conventional,  but  depends  partly  on  the  labour  of 
procuring  the  precious  metals.  The  greater  scarcity  of  gold  would,  I  suppose,  be 
expressed  by  him  as  the  greater  “labour”  or  difficulty  of  finding  it 

*  Money  is  defined  in  §  47  as  “  some  lasting  thing  that  men  might  keep  without 
spoiling,  and  that  by  mutual  consent  men  would  take  in  exchange  for  the  truly 
useful  but  perishable  supports  of  life.” 
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institutions  of  any  given  society  as  binding  on  those  who  enjoy 
ll  its  privileges,  even  where  these  institutions  deviate  very  con- 

f  siderably  from  the  law  of  Natvu*e.  Thus  he  holds  that,  by  the 

law  of  Nature,  a  man’s  children  (when  of  full  age)  are  “  as  free 
as  himself,  or  any  of  his  ancestors  ever  were,  to  choose  what 
society  they  will  join  themselves  to,  what  commonwealth  they 
will  put  themselves  under”  (§  73) ;  and  he  holds  also  th^c,  by  the 
law  of  Nature,  children  have  a  right  to  inherit  the  goods  of  their 
parents  (Book  L  §  88) :  nevertheless,  he  allows  that  a  Government 
may  make  political  allegiance  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
inheritance  of  property  (II.  §  73),  so  that  the  “  natural  rights  ” 
of  children  “  vanish  into  thin  air  ”  before  the  positive  law  of 
particular  societies.  The  right  of  inheritance  Locke  bases  on 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  the  instinct  of  propagating 
the  species.  “  Men  being  by  a  like  obligation  bound  to  preserve 
what  they  have  begotten,  as  to  preserve  themselves,  their  issue 
come  to  have  a  right  in  the  goods  they  are  possessed  of  ”  (Book 
^  I.  §  88).^  It  is  not  said  whether,  by  the  law  of  Nature,  all 
children  inherit  equally,  as  we  should  suppose  must  be  the  case. 
“  Every  man,”  we  are  told  in  Book  II.  §  190,  “  is  bom  with  a 
double  right.  First,  a  right  of  freedom  to  his  person,  which  no 
other  man  has  a  power  over,  but  the  free  disposal  of  it  lies  in 
himself.  Secondly,  a  right,  before  any  other  man,  to  inherit, 
[  with  his  brethren,  his  father’s  goods.”  Whether  “  with  ”  means 

"  equally  with,”  Locke  does  not  say ;  he  certainly  wishes  to 
exclude  primogeniture  from  the  law  of  Nature,  in  opposition  to 
Sir  Robert  Filmer’s  argument  for  the  Divine  right  of  kings. 
But  on  the  analogy  of  the  passage  in  Book  II.  §  73,  we  .should 
infer  that  Locke  does  not  consider  primogeniture  a  suflBcient 
departure  from  the  law  of  Nature  to  justify  revolution.  Those 
who  do  not  like  it  may  go  elsewhere.  The  landless,  the  portion- 
less,  and  the  disinherited  must  find  what  consolation  they  can  in 
I  this'  natural  birthright  of  exile. 

i  To  deal  fairly  with  the  fictitious  formulas  in  which  the  thinkers 

of  the  seventeenth  century  clothe  their  political  principles,  we 

*  All  the  other  references  in  this  article  are  to  Book  II.  Book  I.  is  entirely 
occupied  with  the  refutation  of  Filmer’s  Patriarcha.  : 
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must  translate  their  phrases  back  into  the  political  feelings  to 
which  they  give  an  abstract  intellectual  expression ;  we  must 
replace  their  theories  in  their  original  setting  of  facts.  Thus 
when  Hobbes  says,  availing  himself  of  etymology,  that  iJebellion 
is  a  return  to  the  state  of  Nature  which  is  the  war  of  all  against 
all,  what  he  feels  is  that  any  strong  established  Government 
which  will  secure  peace  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  p>ossible  risk  of 
anarchy.  When  Locke  lays  down  that  Government  exists  for 
the  preservation  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  he  is  not  bringing 
the  fierce  light  of  the  law  of  Nature  to  bear  on  the  intricate 
mysteries  of  the  law  of  England ;  he  has  no  grievance  against 
“  promulgated  standing  laws  and  known  authorized  judges,”  but 
only  against  “  extemporary  arbitrary  decrees  ”  (Cp.  II.  §  136). 
His  theory  of  revolution  does  not  go  beyond  the  quarrel  of 
Parliament  with  the  King.  It  is  true  he  suggests  a  reform  of  the 
“  gross  absurdities  ”  of  a  parliamentary  representation  which 
allowed  “  the  bare  name  of  a  town,  of  which  there  remains  not 
so  much  as  the  ruins,”  to  “  send  as  many  representatives  to  the 
grand  assembly  of  law-makers  as  a  whole  county  numerous  in 
people  and  powerful  in  riches  ”  (§  157).  His  remedy,  curiously 
enough,  is  a  stretch  of  the  royal  prerogative  “  for  the  public 
good  ”  (§  158).  He  does  not  seem  to  think  that  Parliament  could 
or  would  reform  itself.  But  when  a  revolution  is  needed  to 
secure  a  parliamentary  government  at  all  and  an  impartial 
administration  of  the  customary  law  of  the  land,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  either  practical  statesmen  or  political  philo¬ 
sophers  should  be  much  occupied  with  the  perfecting  of  valuable 
institutions  whose  very  existence  was  at  stake.  The  distribution 
of  property  in  England  might  or  might  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  common  good,  but  it  was  better  that  it  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  an  English  Parliament  needing  reform,  and  of  English 
judges  administering  antiquated  law,  than  at  the  arbitrary 
disposal  of  the  pensioner  of  a  foreign  king  or  the  submissive 
penitent  of  foreign  priests. 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  Locke’s  derivation  of  the  right  of 
property  from  labour,  and  consider  some  further  points  in  the 
way  he  works  it  out.  It  might,  indeed,  be  suggested  that  such 
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inquiries  are  a  mere  waste  of  time ;  that  the  historical  method 
alone  can  give  fruitful  results,  and  that  it  would  be  more  profit¬ 
able  to  examine  the  practices  of  primitive  societies  and  the 
vestiges  of  primitive  law,  in  the  endeavour  to  discover  the  actual 
origin  of  the  right  of  property  among  different  portions  of  the 
human  race.  But  there  is  a  meaning  in  the  philosophical  ques¬ 
tion  that  Locke  attempts  to  answer — a  question,  not  as  to  the 
historical  origin,  but  as  to  the  logical  basis  of  the  institution.  It 
is  not  a  properly  relevant  criticism  of  the  Social  Contract  theory 
to  say  that  no  such  contract  ever  did  take  place,  that  (as  Carlyle 
puts  it)  the  date  has  not  been  fixed  by  Jean  Jacques.  Hume, 
with  his  usual  acuteness,  saw  that  a  logical  refutation  of  the 
theory  was  needed  as  well ;  and  his  argument  that  it  is  absurd 
to  base  the  obligation  to  obey  the  laws  on  the  obligation  not  to 
break  one’s  word  is  more  fatal  to  the  value  of  this  famous  and 
hard-dying  theory  than  tiie  observation  that  the  early  stages  of 
a  political  society  are  just  those  in  which  there  is  least  scope  for 
contract.^  Locke  indeed  rather  lays  himself  open  to  the  historical 
criticism  by  bringing  in  “  examples  of  history  ”  (§§  102-104) ;  but 
we  should  not  be  treating  him  fairly,  if  we  laid  much  stress  on 
the  imperfections  of  the  argument  from  “  the  beginning  of  Rome 
and  Venice,”  beyond  pointing  out  that  the  original  settlers  of  a 
city  community  must  be  removed  by  several  degrees  from  a  state 
of  Nature. 

And  so  with  the  theory  of  property.  We  must  treat  it  as  a 
logical  analysis  of  the  right  of  property,  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  discover  its  basis  in  the  law  of  Nature,  and  we  must  under¬ 
stand  by  the  state  of  Nature,  not  some  actual  state  antecedent 
in  time  to  existing  societies,  but  the  abstraction  which  would 
remain  were  we  to  strip  off  from  mankind  all  the  positive 
institutions  of  society.  “  The  state  of  Nature,”  says  Locke,  “  has 
a  law  of  Nature  to  govern  it,  which  obliges  every  one;  and 
reason,  which  is  that  law,  teaches  all  mankind  who  will  but 
consult  it,  that,  being  all  equal  and  independent,  no  one  ought  to 
harm  another  in  his  life,  health,  liberty,  or  possessions  ”  (§  6). 
This  means  that  Locke’s  political  thinking  starts  with  the 
*  See  Hume’.s  Essay,  Of  the  Original  Contract 
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abstract  individual  as  a  basis.  The  individual  is  supposed  to 
exist  apart  from  society,  and  yet  to  be  possessed  of  rights  of 
person  and  property,  such  as  are  only  intelligible  in  society, 
unless  by  “  rights  ”  we  simply  mean  “  mights.”  Locke’s  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  state  of  Nature  are  really  members  of  a  sort  of 
society,  if  their  right  to  liberty  and  property  is  limited  by  a 
consideration  for  others.  The  “  state  of  Nature  ”  of  Hobbes  and 
Spinoza  is  a  conception  that  is  at  least  not  self-contradictory ; 

“  right  ”  in  it  is  “  might,”  and  nothing  else.  Locke’s  “  state  of 
Nature  ”  is  neither  a  correct  representation  of  what  would  exist 
if  we  abstract  from  all  society ;  nor,  again,  is  it  an  ideal  to  which 
he  would  demand  conformity  on  the  part  of  actual  societies 
(which  is  what  is  generally  meant  by  those  who  talk  about  their 
"  natural  rights  ”).  Locke’s  “  state  of  Nature  ”  is  a  hopeless 
mongrel  of  the  two.  It  is  more  plausible  than  a  more  consistent 
conception,  just  because  it  contains  nothing  to  startle  ordinary 
thinking,  which  always  avoids  the  trouble  of  being  thorough. 

Put  a  few  Englishmen,  not  being  confirmed  criminals,  on  a  desert 
island,  without  any  definite  authority  to  govern  them,  and  the 
probability  is  that,  even  if  they  are  rather  a  rough  lot,  they  will 
act  on  the  whole  according  to  Locke’s  law  of  Nature.  They 
will  divide  the  island  among  themselves,  so  that  each  has  some 
share ;  they  will  each  think  it  right  to  defend  his  own  life  and 
goods  against  the  rest;  but  they  will  be  ready  to  help  each 
other  in  sickness  nr  danger,  and  they  will  probably  let  a  man’s 
son  inherit  his  father’s  lot.  They  will  do  all  this  just  because 
they  are  not  and  never  were  in  a  state  of  Nature,  but  are  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  the  products  of  centuries  of  social  evolution.  Theories 
which  attempt  to  explain  society  on  the  basis  of  individual 
rights  presuppose  the  society  they  profess  to  explain. 

The  most  instructive  difficulty  in  Locke’s  account  of  property 
remains  to  be  noticed.  He  sees  that  property  is  not  all  the 
product  of  labour :  he  claims,  however,  on  “  a  very  modest  com¬ 
putation,”  that  “  of  the  products  of  the  earth  useful  to  the  life 
of  man,  nine-tenths  are  the  efifect  of  labour  ” — though  in  most 
cases  he  would  put  ninety-nine  hundredths  “  to  the  account  of 
labour”  (§  40).  The  exact  proportion  does  not,  indeed,  matter, 
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because  Locke  holds  that  to  have  “  mixed  his  labour  with  it  ” 
(§  27)  is  enough  to  turn  into  a  man’s  own  property  what  was 
previously  the  gift  of  God  to  mankind  in  common  (§  25). 

Nature,  however,  will  not  dispute  ownership  with  man,  not  at 
least  in  the  same  sense  in  which  his  fellow-men  may ;  and  how 
is  this  dispute  between  man  and  man  to  be  avoided  ? 

“  ’Tis  not  barely  the  ploughman’s  pains,  the  reaper’s  and  thresher’s 
toil,  and  the  baker’s  sweat  is  to  be  counted  into  the  bread  we  eat ;  the 
labour  of  those  who  broke  the  oxen,  who  digged  and  wrought  the  iron 
and  stones,  who  felled  and  framed  the  timber  employed  about  the 
plough,  mill,  oven,  or  any  other  utensils,  which  are  a  vast  number 
requisite  to  this  corn,  from  its  sowing  to  its  being  made  into  bread,  must 
all  be  charged  on  the  account  of  labour,  and  received  as  an  effect  of 
that.  Nature  and  the  earth  furnished  only  the  almost  worthless 
materials  as  in  themselves”  (§  43). 

Locke  sees  that  we  must  go  even  further,  and  that  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  reckon  up  all  the  different  forms  of  industry 
that  directly  or  indirectly  go  to  the  making  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 
So  many  men  have  “mixed  their  labour”  with  Nature.  But 
whose,  then,  is  the  loaf  ? 

The  solitary  hunter  may  clearly  be  said  to  acquire  a  natural 
right  to  the  game  he  secures  by  his  strength  and  skill :  he  did 
not  make  the  bird  or  beast,  but  he  makes  it  “  his.”  This  is  the 
simplest  case  of  the  acquisition  of  property.  Here  man  is 
nearest  to  the  mere  animala  But  what  of  the  weapons  the 
hunter  uses  ?  These  he  may  also  have  himself  made  out  of  the 
materials  with  which  Nature  provides  him ;  but  they  may  be 
made  by  others,  and  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  human  life 
they  are  certain  to  be  the  product  of  many  men’s  work.  Whose, 
then,  are  they  ?  The  maker’s  or  the  user’s  ?  Implements  of 
hunting,  including  horses  and  dogs,  were  in  ancient  Lacedaemon 
available  for  common  use ;  ^  and  this  is  a  recognition  as  “  right  ” 
of  what  is  always  true  as  “fact,”  viz.  the  social  character  of 
almost  all  products  of  human  effort  among  human  beings  living 
in  any  sort  of  society.  Locke,  as  we  have  seen,  enumerates  some 
of  the  various  forms  of  labour  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  loaf 

‘  Cp.  Aristotle,  Pol.,  II.  5.  §7  ;  Xen.,  De  Rep.  Lac.,  c.  6. 
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of  bread.  But  others  might  be  added  even  to  the  indefinite  list 
of  handicrafts  that  he  suggests.  The  soldiers  that  guard  a 
coimtry  from  invasion,  so  that  harvests  can  be  reaped  in  peace ; 
the  magistrates  who  are  a  terror  to  evil-doers;  all  those  who 
increase  the  knowledge,  quicken  the  intelligence,  and  raise  the 
character  of  the  community,  and  so  make  complicated  industrial 
relations  more  possible  between  human  beings ; — all  these  might 
claim  a  part  in  the  making  even  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  That  is  to 
say,  the  loaf  is  not  merely  the  product  of  Nature  plus  Labour, 
but  of  Nature  pliis  Social  Labour ;  and  this  social  labour  is  not 
merely  an  aggregate  of  the  labour  of  various  individuals,  but  it 
is  the  labour  of  individuals  working  in  an  organized  society.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  the  individuals  as  individuals  that  have 
“mixed  their  labour”  with  Nature,  but  the  individuals  as 
members 'of  a  society.  Therefore,  if  we  translate  the  facts  into 
Locke’s  phraseology,  we  must  say  that,  by  the  law  of  Nature,  i.e. 
according  to  reason,  apart  from  any  explicit  or  tacit  consent  of 
the  individuals  composing  the  community,  the  loaf  belongs  to  the 
society  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  this  or  that  individual.  To  what 
individual  it  belongs  must  depend,  not  on  natural  law,  but  on 
the  positive  law  of  the  land ;  and  it  is  the  natural  right  of  the 
individuals  to  see  to  it,  that  the  positive  law  of  the  land  is  in 
accordance  with  the  common  good  of  the  society. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  treat  “property”  as  a  category  inde¬ 
pendent  of  society,  except  by  a  false  abstraction.  Whether 
property  belongs  to  individuals  or  not,  or  in  what  degree,  depends 
on  the  arrangements  of  the  particular  society;  and,  of  course, 
whatever  a  society  leaves  imtouched  it  must  be  supposed  to 
sanction.  And  the  true  criterion  by  which  to  judge  these 
arrangements  is  not  the  abstraction  of  natural  rights,  but,  as 
Locke  himself  practically  recognizes,  the  common  good  of  society. 
By  a  happy  inconsistency,  Locke  again  and  again  moves  away 
from  the  region  of  metaphysical  fictions  about  Nature  to  what, 
in  a  wide  sense  of  the  term,  we  may  call  the  Utilitarian 
standard  of  the  common  good.  Near  the  outset  of  the  second 
book  of  the  “Treatise  on  Civil  Government”  we  find  a  safer 
description  of  the  end  of  government  than  is  given  later  on : — 
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Political  power  I  take  to  be  a  right  of  making  laws  with  penalties 
of  death,  and  consequently  all  less  penalties,  for  the  regulating  and 
preserving  of  property,  and  of  employing  the  force  of  the  community 
in  the  execution  of  such  laws,  and  in  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth 
from  foreign  injury,  and  all  this  only  for  the  public  good  ”  (§  3). 

Property  is  not  merely  to  be  preserved,  but  regulated  ;  not  the 
maintenance  of  individual  rights,  but  the  common  good,  is  the 
ultimate  end  of  law  and  government. 

Locke  has  received  great  praise  for  his  theory  of  property. 
M'CuUoch  says  of  him  that  “  he  has  given  a  far  more  distinct 
and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  fundamental  principle  that 
labour  is  the  grand  source  of  value,  and  consequently  of  wealth, 
than  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations.’  It  was  but 
little  attended  to  by  his  contemporaries  or  by  subsequent 
inquirers.  He  was  not  himself  aware  of  the  vast  importance  of 
the  principle  he  had  developed ;  and  three  quarters  of  a  century 
elapsed  before  it  began  to  be  generally  perceived  that  an  inquiry 
into  the  means  by  which  laboiu*  might  be  rendered  most  efficient 
was  the  object  of  that  portion  of  political  economy  which  treats 
of  the  production  of  wealth.”^  But  was  Locke’s  inquiry  the 
same  as  Adam  Smith’s  ?  Adam  Smith  holds  that  wealth  is  the 
result  of  labour ;  Locke  was  dealing,  not  with  wealth  in  general, 
but  with  property,  i.e.  with  wealth  appropriated.  And  we  have 
seen  how  little  individual  labour  explains  private  property.  To 
have  stimulated  the  thought  of  Adam  Smith  is  indeed  to  have 
rendered  a  greater  service  than  if  Locke  had  avoided  some 
difficulties  and  inconsistencies  by  keeping  within  the  limits  of 
the  theory  of  property  which  he  inherited  from  Grotius  and 
Puffendorf.  But  I  think  that  Hallam  has  said  what  is  the 
reverse  of  the  truth  when  he  speaks  of  “  the  superiority  in  good 
sense  and  satisfactory  elucidation  of  his  principle  which  Locke 
has  manifested  in  this  important  chapter  ”  over  these  writers.® 
Grotius  and  Puffendorf  do  not  attempt  to  go  behind  the  theory 

*  Literature  of  Political  Economy  (p.  4),  quoted  by  Professor  Fraser,  in  his  valuable 
little  book  on  Locke,  which  appears  just  two  hundred  years  after  the  publication  of 
Locke’s  chief  works. 

*  Hallam,  Introd.  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  III.,  p.  442  (4th  edit.). 
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of  an  agreement  or  pact,  express  or  tacit,  by  which  men  consent 
to  a  division  of  what  was  originally  common.^  Locke,  seeking 
to  get  further  back,  has  treated  the  matter  too  slightly,  whether 
from  the  point  of  view  of  history  or  of  logical  analysis  ;  and  has, 
in  the  mean  time,  lost  sight  of  the  valuable  element  of  truth 
contained  in  this  theory  of  compact.  The  theory,  applied  to 
government,  gave  a  convenient  expression  for  the  conviction  that 
rulers  are  not  responsible  to  God  alone  in  any  sense  which 
excludes  their  responsibility  to  human  society.  Tliis  was  the 
political  principle  that  had  to  be  fought  for  with  sword  and 
pen  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Constitutional 
questions  are  less  urgent  now  than  economic  ;  but  may  we  hope 
that  the  social  nature  of  wealth,  and  the  responsibility  to  the 
community  of  those  who  hold  the  means  of  its  production,  will 
become  a  part  of  the  general  conscience  without  the  necessity  of 
so  severe  a  struggle  ?  Moral  conviction,  however,  is  not  quite 
enough ;  constitutional  safeguards  are  necessary  against  the 
misgovemment  of  rulers  who  might  be  inclined  to  say,  “  L’6tat, 
c’est  moi,”  and  so  are  legal  safeguards  necessary  against  the 
selfishness  of  those  who  claim  a  “  right  ”  to  do  what  they  like 
with  what  they  call  “  their  own.” 

David  G.  Ritchie. 

*  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  II.,  cap.  iL,  §  it  5 ;  Puflfendorf,  De  Jure  Naturae 
et  Gentium,  IV.  iv.  §  4. 
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THE  MORAL  FACTOR  IN  ECONOMIC  LAW. 


rrWO  influences  are  modifying  the  methods  of  Political  Economy, 
the  historical  and  the  moral.  It  is  wdth  the  invasion  of  the 
domain  of  Economic  Science  by  moral  considerations  that  I  am 
here  to  deal. 

In  treating  of  the  relations  of  Economics  and  Morals  there  are 
two  entirely  distinct  claims  to  be  discussed.  One  is  the  claim 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Economic  branch  of  Morals,  which 
should  develop  from  primary  and  obvious  moral  obligations  in 
Economic  matters  a  system  of  Economic  duties,  a  body  of  moral 
precepts,  expressed  in  the  imperative  mood.  With  this  claim 
I  am  not  here  immediately  concerned.  The  second  claim  is 
on  Economic  Science  proper,  which  speaks  in  the  indicative 
mood.  It  is  the  demand  that  the  science  should  recognize  moral 
forces  at  work  in  the  material  with  which  it  deals.  This  demand 
seems  to  require  fuller  notice  than  it  has  received. 

I.  Professor  Marshall’s  new  “  Principles  of  Economics  ”  embody 
a  recognition  of  this  claim.  I  may  be  allowed  to  utilize  the 
opening  chapters  of  the  book  as  suggestive  of  matter  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  without  venturing  on  anything  of  the  nature  of  a 
criticism  of  any  part  of  the  work. 

1.  The  first  thing  to  be  noted,  as  bearing  on  the  subject,  is  the 
statement  of  the  practical  aim  of  Economic  Study.  “  Economics 
has  as  its  purpose,”  indeed,  like  other  branches  of  science,  “firstly, 
to  acquire  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and,  secondly,  to  throw 
light  on  practical  issues.”  ^  But  the  practical  aim  is  distinctly 
professed,  and  the  practical  issues  which  are  thus  “  a  motive  in 
the  background  to  Economic  inquiries”  are  described.*  They 
include  various  problems  connected  with  co-operation,  collec¬ 
tivism,  and  State  Socialism,  and  with  the  ethics  of  the  Economic 
*  Page  94.  *  Pages  96-98. 
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life  of  individualB  and  of  nations.  They  include  the  inquiry 
suggested  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  book,^  “  whether  it  is, 
necessary  that  there  should  be  any  so-called  lower  classes  at  all.” 

The  following  are  further  indications  in  the  same  direction. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Economic 
Study  of  our  own  half-century  is  the  “growing  earnestness” 
with  which  we  set  ourselves  to  understand  the  evils  of  Ekionomic 
freedom,  the  duties  of  capital  and  of  wealth.*  Ekjonomic  Science, 
it  is  stated,  had  “a  bias  towards  regarding  wealth  as  an  end 
rather  than  a  means  of  man's  life.”*  It  is  implied  that  its 
inquiries  may  be  pursued  in  the  light  of  a  more  wholesome 
presup|X)sition.  It  is  allowed  that  Bentham,  while  he  enun¬ 
ciated  the  principle  of  collective  happiness,  fostered  in  his 
disciples  “an  almost  superstitious  reverence  for  the  existing 
institutions  of  private  property.”  *  But  the  legitimate  spirit  of 
the  science  is  traced  to  an  earlier  time  when  the  Physiocrats 
“gave  to  Economics  its  modem  aim  of  seeking  after  such 
knowledge  as  may  help  to  raise  the  quality  of  human  life.”  *  A 
scientific  inquiry  pursued  in  the  spirit  thus  indicated  is  boimd 
to  be  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  moral  elements  in  the  subject- 
matter  with  which  it  deals. 

2.  Secondly,  the  definition  of  the  province  of  Economic  Science 
is  of  great  importance  for  our  present  purpose.  The  special 
province  of  the  Economist  is  the  study  of  “motives.”®  Economic 
Science  is  the  “  study  of  man's  actions  in  the  ordinary  business 
of  life.”  ’  It  is  “  a  science  of  human  action,  and  £kK)nomic  laws 

'  properly  so  called  are  laws  of  human  action.”  These  alone  “  truly 
belong  to  Economics,”  though  the  science  borrows  physical  laws 
from  other  sciences ;  as,  e.g.,  the  law  of  Diminishing  Return  from 
the  science  of  agriculture.®  “  The  human  as  distinguished  from 
the  mechanical  element  is  taking  a  more  prominent  place  in 
Economics.”  * 

3.  Thirdly,  the  account  of  Economic  law  is  significant  in  its 
bearing  on  our  present  point.  The  term  “  normal,”  the  adjective 
which  corresponds  to  the  substantive  “law,”  was  defined  in 
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Professor  Marshall’s  “  Economics  of  Industry  ”  as  meaning  “  that 
which  would  be  brought  about  by  the  undisturbed  action  of  free 
competition.”  Now,  “  ethical  forces  are  among  those  of  which 
the  Elconomist  has  to  take  account.”  The  abstract  science  which, 
however  unsuccessfully,  attempted  to  deal  with  the  actions  of  the 
economic  man  is  abandoned.  Any  “  altruistic  motives  ”  are 
included  within  the  scope  of  the  science  “  the  action  of  which  is 
so  far  uniform  in  any  class,  at  any  time  and  place,  that  it  can  be 
reduced  to  general  rule.”  ^  Accordingly,  “  an  £k:onomic  law  is 
merely  “  a  statement  that  a  certain  course  of  action  may  be 
expected  under  certain  conditions  from  the  members  of  an 
industrial  group ;  and  that  action  is  the  normal  action  of  the 
members  of  that  group.”  *  There  is  a  limitation,  in  that 
Economics  deals  with  “  that  class  of  motives  ”  only  “  which  are 
measurable.”  ®  “  It  is  a  body  of  systematic  reasoning  as  to 

the  quantities  of  measurable  motives.”  *  But,  while  it  is  allowed 
that  much  of  the  best  work  of  the  world  evades  the  Economic 
calculus,  since  it  has  no  price,  and  is  done  from  immeasurable 
jnotives,®  it  is  also  maintained  that  the  so-called  self-regarding 
motives  include  unselfish  factors,  and  that  some  kinds  of 
philanthropic  action  can  be  described  in  statistical  returns  and 
reduced  to  law.® 

Nor  is  this  limited  concession  by  any  means  unfruitful.  The 
amount  of  unselfish  action  which  can  thus  be  reduced  to  law  is 
capable  of  indefinite  increase.  For  it  is  allowed  that  an  Economic 
•law  is  applicable  only  to  a  very  narrow  range  of  circumstances 
which  happen  to  exist  together  at  one  particular  place  and  time, 
but  quickly  pass  away.’  “  It  is  asserted  that  human  nature  can 
be  modified ;  new  ideals,  new  opportimities  and  new  methods  of 
action  may,  as  history  shows,  alter  it  very  much  in  a  few  gene¬ 
rations  ;  ”  and  that  “  this  change  in  human  nature  has  perhaps 
never  covered  so  wide  an  area  and  moved  so  fast  as  in  the 
present  generatioh.”  And  though  “  changes  in  our  social  organi¬ 
zation  ”  must  wait  upon  its  gradual  growth,  they  “  may  always 
keep  a  little  in  advance  of  it,  promoting  the  growth  of  our 
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higher  social  nature  by  giving  it  always  some  new  and  higher 
work  to  do,  some  practical  ideal  towards  which  to  strive.”^ 

“  The  pliability  of  human  nature  ”  conceded,*  adds  greatly  to  the 
importance  of  the  dictum  already  quoted  that  “ethical  forces 
are  among  those  of  which  the  Economist  has  to  take  account.” 

II.  It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  trace  the  effect  of  a 
recognition  of  the  working  of  moral  forces  in  Economic  life  on  our 
ideas  and  conclusions  in  various  parts  of  the  field  of  Economic 
Science.  To  some  of  these  I  may  recur  on  a  future  occasion. 

In  this  place  I  pi-opose  only  to  follow  up  one  or  two  sugges¬ 
tions  in  this  connection  as  to  our  conception  of  Ek:onomic  law 
itself. 

1.  First  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  meaning,  and  test  the 
adequacy  of  the  statement  that  ethical  forces  are  a'nwng  those  of 
which  the  Economist  has  to  take  account.  The  word  “  ethical  ” 
covers  a  possible  ambiguity.  The  context  suggests  that  Professor 
Marshall  means,  e.g.,  altruistic  motives  as  opposed  to  the  motives 
of  self-interest.  The  word  “  moral  ”  would  still  be  liable  to  this 
interpretation.  But  the  word  “moral”  perhaps  more  readily 
suggests  the  wider  meaning,  which  the  word  we  are  to  use  must 
bear,  if  we  are  to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the  position 
which  Professor  Marshall  has  assumed.  If  moral  forces,  in  the 
sense  of  commendable  or  virtuous  motives,  are  among  those  of 
which  the  Economist  has  to  take  account,  it  is  only  because 
forces  moral  in  the  wider  sense,  motives,  i.e.,  such  as  affect  and 
govern  the  action  of  moral  beings,  are  all  the  forces  of  which  the 
Economist  has  to  take  account.  In  fact,  we  should  substitute  for 
Professor  Marshall’s  “  Ethical  forces  are  among  those  of  which 
the  Economist  has  to  take  account,”  the  statement  that  tJie  forces 
of  which  the  Economist  has  to  take  account  are  moral  forces. 
The  field  of  his  contemplation  is  a  part  of  the  drama  of  moral 
life. 

We  do  not  see  how  this  statement  can  be  any  longer  disputed 
in  the  abstract,  if  we  are  to  accept  Professor  Marshall’s  account 
of  the  material  of  Ek;onomic  Science.  Every  Economic  law 
is  a  group  of  human  actions ;  each  one  of  these  is  a  moral  fact. 
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The  material  of  Economic  Science  is  afforded  by  the  actions  of 
moral  beings.  It  is  as  moral,  i.e.  as  subject  to  motives,  that 
they  are  grouped  under  laws,  and  made  matter  of  scientific 
generalization. 

But  the  statement,  though  not  disputed  in  the  abstract,  may 
be  met  by  the  plea  that  the  greater  part  of  human  action  in  this 
region  is  governed  by  habit  or  by  custom,and  that  therefore, though 
theoretically  moral,  it  may  practically  be  treated  as  mechanical ; 
and  that  a  more  significant  distinction  is  drawn  by  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact,  that  among  these  mechanically  motived  actions 
there  intrude  the  disturbing  forces  of  the  consciously  virtuous  or 
altruistic  motive.  Neither  Professor  Marshall  nor  the  Principle 
of  Continuity  will  allow  us  to  yield  to  this  argument.  If  we 
distinguish  habit  as  the  moral  condition  in  which  a  man  acts  in 
such  and  such  a  way  because  he  has  acted  in  that  way  before, 
and  custom  as  the  condition  in  which  a  man  acts  in  such  and 
such  a  way  because  his  neighbours  act  in  that  way,  we  may  say 
that  of  both  habit  and  custom  there  are  two  varieties,  not  only 
shading  off  into  one  another,  but  changing  the  one  into  the 
other,  in  a  manner  which  would  make  a  hard-and-fast  distinction 
between  them  unfruitful  and  misleading. 

Habit  may  be  torpid,  dead  and  inert,  or  alive  with  conscious 
energy.  The  conditions  are  often  alternative  in  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual.  Deltberation  an<l  intelligence  may  characterize  the  action 
by  which  a  self-formed  habit  is  created,  or  reward  the  obedience 
with  which  the  individual  submits  to  discipline  and  education. 
But  the  higher  and  the  lower  condition  can  scarcely  be  separated 
by  any  analysis  of  generalization,  which  should  enable  us  to 
reckon  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  lower  and  passive 
habit  should  pass  into  a  higher  and  energetic  moral  condition, 
liable  to  give  birth  to  altogether  new  results.  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  we  are  speaking  of  a  distinction,  which  is  to  justify  a 
classification  of  two  different  forces  affecting  human  action,  and 
let  any  one  familiar  with  the  effort  of  work,  whether  of  hand  or 
brain,  endeavour  to  draw  the  line  between  the  time  when  he  is 
and  the  time  when  he  is  not  acting  under  the  ethical  force  of 
a  habit  of  work  deliberately  aequiesce<l  in  and  energetically 
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prolonged.  The  moral  distinction  between  the  two  conditions 
is  undoubtedly  real,  but  it  will  not  afford  the  basis  of  a  classi¬ 
fication  of  two  different  forces  affecting  action.  The  two  kinds 
of  habit  cannot  be  distinguished  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  will  arise  in  any  one  individual  or  in  groups  of 
individuals,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  said  that  altruistic 
action  is  the  influence  which  quickens  the  lower  into  the  higher 
kind  of  habit.  The  most  important  fact  about  the  lower  habit 
is  that  under  such  influence  it  may  constantly  and  at  any  minute 
pass  into  the  higher. 

It  is  perhaps  less  necessary  to  insist  that  the  same  is  true  of 
the  two  kinds  of  ^custom.  Among  the  phenomena  of  that  rapid 
change  of  human  nature  which  Professor  Marshall  notes  is  the 
rise  of  a  real  moral  power  of  public  opinion,  due  to  a  sudden 
galvanizing  of  detid  and  inert  custom  into  living  and  energetic 
social  feeling  and  action.  The  phenomenon  is  this:  Men  act 
together  for  long  periods  in  a  dull  blind  conscienceless  manner ; 
suddenly  they  realize  the  power  which  their  inert  combination 
has  bred ;  the  breath  of  a  living  spirit  seems  to  move  upon  the 
face  of  the  dull  waters  of  the  sea  of  life,  and  energy,  conscious 
purpose,  and  organization  are  at  work. 

There  is  still  another  argument  to  be  considered.  It  may  be 
said  that  men  who  are  in  theory  moral  agents,  act  mechanically 
for  the  most  part  in  economic  matters,  because  they  act  under 
the  stress  of  imperious  and  inevitable  necessity.  This,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  true,  and  it  will  not  be  contended  that  it  is  ever 
wholly  true,  will  be  most  true  of  that  class  of  the  population 
to  whose  condition  Professor  Marshall /  has  fruitfully  applied 
the  maxim  that  "  the  destruction  of  thb  poor  is  their  poverty.” 
The  “  residuum  ”  poor,  it  may  be  maintainedT^fibrd  an  instance 
of  this  kind  of  action.  They  act  as  they  do,  and  will  continue 
to  act  as  they  do,  because  they  must.  Their  conditions  of 
life  do  not  practically,  taking  them  in  the  mass,  allow  them  any 
choice.  Professor  Marshall,  in  describing  an  instance,  suggests 
an  answer  to  this  obj'ection:  “The  existence  of  a  considerable 
supply  of  labour  ready  to  make  match-boxes  at  a  very  low  rate 
is  normal,  in  the  same  sense  that  a  contortion  of  the  limbs 
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is  a  normal  result  of  taking  sfaychnine.  It  is  one  result,  a 
deplorable  result,  of  the  action  of  those  laws  which  we  have 
to  study.”  ‘  Why  “  deplorable  ”  ?  Because  what  we  witness  is 
a  group  of  moral  facts.  The  working  of  the  moral  forces  of 
unconscious  or  unintended  selfishness  on  the  part  of  our  society 
as  a  whole,  awakes  in  that  society  as  a  whole  the  moral  con¬ 
sciousness  of  fault  or  crime,  when  we  come  face  to  face  with 
this  moral  result,  the  degradation  of  moral  beings  to  a  semi- 
moral  or  non-moral  condition.  This  uncon-scious  or  unintended 
selfishness  with  its  efiect  is  a  moral  fact  of  great  significance. 

I  will  here  leave  the  contention  that  Economic  laws  consist 
of  moral  facts,  with  the  remark  that  it  deserves  recognition  as 
a  substantive  contribution  to  fact,  quite  apart  from  any  practical 
consequences.  It  affects  the  whole  complexion  and  appearance 
of  the  facts  we  study.  It  affects  the  temper  and  intensity  of 
the  scientific  contemplation  which  finds  itself  dealing  with  a 
deeper  and  more  momentous  kind  of  truth. 

2.  Assuming,  then,  that  throughout  the  whole  field  of  Economic 
Science  the  facts  we  deal  with  are  moral  facts,  we  may  ask 
further,  what  is  the  relation  to  one  another  of  the  lower  and  the 
higher  motives  which  govern  Economic  action  ?  The  science  is 
the  science  of  motives.  Are  the  motives  simply  various,  different, 
to  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  classified,  collected  into 
groups  ?  Or  is  there  not  another  kind  of  relation  between  them, 
such  as  we  have  already  observed  to  subsist  between  the  lower 
and  higher  degree  of  moral  action  in  the  case  of  the  various 
forms  of  habit  and  custom  ?  In  dealing  with  the  lower  and 
higher  forms  of  habit  and  custom,  we  were  comparing  different 
degrees  of  that  self-conscious  deliberation  which  distinguishes 
a  moral  agent,  in  actions  whose  moral  quality,  as  bad  or  good, 
was  for  our  then  purpose  indifferent.  We  have  now  to  ask 
whether  there  is  no  application  of  the  “  principle  of  continuity  ” 
to  the  distinction,  e.g.,  between  actions  governed  by  the  motive 
of  self-interest  and  actions  governed  by  altruistic  motives  ? 

The  whole  field  of  moral  action  in  Economic  matters  is  before 
us.  The  laws  which  rule  in  it  are  only  true  for  a  given  time,  in 
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a  given  place,  under  given  conditions.  Is  the  whole  a  scene  of 
merely  shifting  change,  motives  high  and  low,  moral  and  im¬ 
moral,  alternately  gaining  the  upper  hand  ?  We  know  that  in 
any  individual  or  in  any  age  this  represents  a  great  part  of  the 
truth.  But  does  science,  if  science  it  be  called,  see  nothing 
more  ?  Is  there  not  on  the  whole  a  development,  a  growth  ? 
And  whether  this  or  that  individual  or  generation  be  true  or 
false  to  the  best  opportunities  offered  to  the  man  or  to  the  age, 
are  there  not  tendencies  to  be  seen  at  work,  making  for  some 
moral  progress,  tendencies  to  be  discerned  in  the  very  tissue  of 
the  motives  of  which  the  changing  web  of  Elconomic  History  is 
woven  ?  The  conclusion  which  I  suggest  is  not  only  that  there 
is  from  age  to  age  a  development  in  the  moral  motives,  which 
govern  Exionomic  life,  but  that  this  is  so  because  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  this  development  immanent  in  the  motives  themselves. 
There  is  a  natural  process  of  education  by  lower  motives  towards 
higher,  analogous  to  that  which  we  deliberately  pursue  in  the 
education  of  the  individual.  The  successive  situations  in  which 
obedience  to  the  normal  motives  places  the  man,  give  him  the 
occasion  and  opportunity  of  rising  to  a  higher  moral  level,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  leave  him  the  alternative  of  a  deeper 
moral  fall.  It  is  not  merely  that  lower  motives  give  place  to 
higher.  Their  relation  to  one  another  is  not  merely  external. 
They  may  be,  in  the  field  of  the  individual  moral  life,  antago¬ 
nistic.  But  in  a  larger  view  lower  and  higher  are  seen  to  be 
successive  stages  of  growth.  The  higher  was  involved  in  the 
lower,  and  rises  out  of  it. 

It  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  disentangle  necessity  from 
'choice  in  the  motives  of  this  moral  advance.  But  even  if,  for 
example,  we  were  to  allow  that  the  growth  of  the  existing 
machinery  of  the  Division  of  Labour,  through  all  the  ageo  of  its 
history,  had  been  conditioned  solely  by  the  necessities  of  indi¬ 
vidual  self-interest,  we  could  not  cease  to  see  that  it  affords  as 
it  stands  opportunities  for  social  living  and  self-sacrificing  devo¬ 
tion  to  public  duty  which  it  may  be  said  to  have  created ;  nor 
in  the  spirit  that  animates  it  now  could  we  altogether  separate 
the  one  set  of  motives  from  the  other. 
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Professor  Marshall  points  out  that  the  motive  of  self-interest, 
as  commonly  understood  by  Economic  Science,  includes  a  person’s 
desire  for  the  well-being  of  his  family.^  And,  in  fact,  oxir  moral 
nature  and  moral  environment  reveal  by  their  contact  and  its 
results  a  tendency  in  them  making  for  moral  progress,  from  the 
condition  in  which  a  man  is  bound  by  the  necessities  of  his  life 
to  depend  on  others  than  himself,  to  the  condition  in  which  he 
finds  himself  in  others,  and  will  sacrifice  himself  for  them. 

Even  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the 
last  hundred  years,  there  has  been  an  increased  tendency  towards 
that  relaxation  of  the  ties  of  neighbourhood  ®  which  is  the  point 
of  contrast  between  primitive  and  modem  times,  the  complicated 
human  machinery  created  by  the  necessities  of  commerce  has 
developed  occasions  for  that  quality  of  “  trast  ”  in  which  a  less 
developed  society  has  always  been  deficient.® 

The  motives  which  govern  Economic  life  are  a  development. 
Ekionomic  Science,  if  it  is  either  to  satisfy  the  speculative  instinct, 
or  to  meet  our  practical  needs,  must  supply  us  not  only  with 
a  body  of  generalizations  describing  from  time  to  time  the 
changing  conditions  of  the  present  age,  but  also  with  a  Philosophy 
of  Economic  History  which  shall  trace  out  the  inner  relations  of 
the  moral  ideas  that  govern  Economic  life,  and  sketch  the  actual 
history  in  which  this  ideal  development  has  been  reflected  in 
fact. 

3.  There  is  another  consideration  to  which  this  view  of 
Elconomic  Science  or  Economic  Philosophy  opens  the  way. 
Elconomic  Science  as  it  stands  deals  with  the  means  of  life,  not 
with  its  ends.  Economic  Philosophy,  as  it  bids  fair  to  build 
itself  up,  will  still  trace  the  results,  in  organizations  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  the  means  of  life,  of  that  develop¬ 
ment  of  motives  or  moral  principles  of  a  lower  or  a  higher  order, 
which  is  the  organizing  power.  But  the  Philosophy  which  is  to 
trace  the  development  of  Economic  History  must  start  with  a 
conception  of  the  Elnds  towards  which  the  development  is,  so 
far,  seen  to  be  moving.  And  for  the  Ends  of  Economic  life  we 
must  refer  to  Economic  morals,  to  that  body  of  imperative 
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principles,  needing  to  be  amplified  and  developed  afresh  at  each 
step  in  the  moral  regeneration  of  mankind,  in  the  light  of  which 
alone  each  generation  can  truly  read  the  history  of  the  past. 
They  will  be  the  formulation  of  the  precepts  operative  in  what 
Professor  Marshall  calls  the  conscience  and  common  sense  ^  of  the 
time,  stimulating  its  activity  only  by  making  its  operation  self- 
conscious,  enabling  it  at  the  same  time  to  read  more  clearly  the 
story  of  past  progress,  and  to  apprehend  with  a  more  distinct 
discernment  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  the  present 

No  one,  to  give  an  instance,  can  read  Professor  Marshall’s  book 
without  being  impressed  by  his  apprehension  of  the  positive 
moral  gain  of  the  ideal  of  “  freedom.”  The  increasing  realization 
of  this  ideal  he  sees  to  have  been  the  moving  spirit  in  those 
great  Economic  changes,  whose  incidental  evils  he  deplores.  No 
one  will  question  that  this  apprehension  of  a  part  of  the  moral 
ideal  of  Economic  life  illuminates  the  history  which  he  sketches, 
and  gives  nerve  and  security  to  his  dealing  with  the  Socialist 
tendencies  which  seem  to  be  antagonistic  to  freedom.  This  is  a 
single  example  of  the  spirit  which  promises  to  govern  a  systematic 
study  of  Economic  life,  forbidding  it  to  exclude  from  its  survey 
the  unmeasurable  motives  that  condition  and  inspire  human 
development,  or  to  rob  the  moral  forces  that  animate  and  rule 
the  economic  machinery  of  the  light  by  which  they  should  be 
guided,  the  speculative  apprehension  of  the  highest  attainable 
moral  ideal  of  human  life. 

Wilfrid  Richmond. 
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SOME  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE  EIGHT-HOUR 
MOVEMENT. 


There  is  something  very  attractive  in  proposals  to  limit  by 
legislation  the  hours  of  labour,  in  some  or  all  trades.  To 
overworked  labourers,  the  advantages  seem  obvious  and  the 
dangers  remote.  To  the  underworked  or  unemployed,  it  appears 
that  limiting  the  hours  during  which  their  more  fortunate  com¬ 
petitors  may  labour  would  secure  work  for  themselves.  If  a 
thousand  men  now  working  ten  hours  daily,  had  their  hours 
reduced  to  eight,  it  is  plausible  to  say  that  250  of  the  men  now 
out  of  work  would  be  needed. 

Those  who  are  saddened  by  the  thought  of  the  multitude  of 
the  overworked  and  of  the  unemployed  are  naturally  disposed 
to  give  a  favourable  hearing  to  arguments  for  a  scheme  that 
seems  to  offer  such  advantages.  They  may  attach  more  weight 
than  the  sufferers  themselves  can  be  expected  to  do,  to  assertions 
that  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  will  tend  to  dzive 
capital  abroad,  to  destroy  profits,  to  restrict  enterprise,  to  let  in 
foreign  competition,  and  to  ruin  English  Trade.  But  if  they  are 
moderately  well  informed  as  to  the  industrial  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  they  will  know  that  similar  gloomy  pro¬ 
phecies  have  been  frequently  falsified,  when  (by  the  efforts  of 
Trades  Unions  or  otherwise)  the  hours  of  labour  have  been 
shortened  in  one  trade  after  another,  and  yet  the  trade  has  gone 
on  prospering,  sometimes  even  gaining  by  the  change. 

The  Foreign  Competition  which  most  seriously  threatens  many 
English  Trades,  is  not  the  competition  of  Continental  countries 
where  the  hours  are  long,  but  the  competition  of  new  countries 
where  the  hours  are  shorter  than  our  own ;  and  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  a  shortening  of  the  day’s  work  might  so  increase 
the  efficiency  of  English  labour,  as  to  improve  the  po.sition  of 
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our  manufacturers,  relatively  to  that  of  their  foreign  rivals.  It 
is  natural  that  employers  should  be  incredulous  on  this  point. 
But  past  experience  confirms  the  conclusions  of  economic  theory, 
and  shows  the  folly  of  estimating  cost  of  production  simply  by 
the  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  without  regard  to  efficiency. 

Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  overwork  and  irregularity  of 
employment  injure  -efficiency ;  and  therefore  that  to  diminish 
these  would  not  merely  be  a  direct  benefit  to  the  workers,  but 
would  also  indirectly  benefit  English  Trade,  by  improving  the 
quality  of  English  labour.  And  yet  it  will  be  evident,  if  we 
take  an  extreme  case,  that  an  undue  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labour  might  produce  all  the  evil  results  which  the  alarmists 
prophecy.  No  one  proposes  that  labour  should  be  limited  to  an 
hour  a  day.  It  may  therefore  seem  absurd  to  ask  readers  to 
think  out  what  the  consequences  of  such  a  limitation  would  be. 
Yet  the  consideration  of  such  an  extreme  case  may  help  to 
remind  us  of  the  fact  that  there  is  some  point,  between  one  hour 
and  twenty -four,  at  which  the  daily  labour  of  an  average  man  in 
any  particular  trade  is  most  effective. 

This  point  will  not  be  the  same,  nor  even  approximately  the 
same,  in  different  trades.  An  average  man,  or  even  a  strong  one, 
who  has  worked  for  eight  hours  underground,  in  a  mine,  has 
probably  done  at  least  as  much  work  in  the  day  as  is  good  for 
him,  or  for  the  community. '  If  he  were  a  slave,  and  could  be 
got  to  work  as  hard  as  an  English  miner  works,  a  wise  master 
would  probably  not  keep  him  working  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day.  If  selfish  greed  insisted  on  longer  hours  it  would  probably 
defeat  its  own  objects,  by  shortening  the  life,  injuring  the  health, 
or  otherwise  damaging  the  total  lifelong  usefulness  of  the  slave. 

But  turn  now  from  miners  to  tram-conductors.  The  eight 
hours,  which  make  a  hard  day’s  work  for  the  miner,  would 
make  a  comparatively  easy  one  for  the  conductor.  His  efficiency 
as  a  conductor  will  be  nearly  if  not  quite  the  same  whether  his 
daily  hours  be  eight  or  ten.  The  extra  two  hours’  work  are  a 
clear  gain  to  his  employers  if  the  daily  wage  remains  unaltered. 

This  leads  us  on  to  another  branch  of  the  question.  Many  of 
those  who  clamour  for  a  legal  maximum  of  eight  hours,  seem  to 
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assume  that  they  would  get  the  same  weekly  wages  as  they  now 
get  for  working  ten  hours  a  day.  And,  no  doubt,  if  their  eflB- 
ciency  increased  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours  for 
which  they  worked,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  week’s  wage 
would  keep  up,  while  the  hours  of  labour  fell.  But  in  that  case 
what  would  become  of  the  expected  increase  of  employment  ? 
If  the  same  amount  of  work  is  done  by  the  employed,  in  spite 
of  the  shortened  hours,  where  is  the  demand  for  the  labour  of 
the  unemployed  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  employed  produce 
less,  in  the  shortened  hours,  they  will  almost  certainly  have  to 
submit  to  a  fall  in  wages — if  not  in  money  wages,  at  least  in 
real  wages,  measured  by  the  commodities  they  are  able  to 
purchase  with  their  income.  This  consideration  is,  however,  not 
fatal  to  an  Eight  Hours  Proposal.  A  fall  in  wages  might  be  not 
too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  greater  regularity  of  employment. 
Much  would  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  fall  and  of  the  increased 
regularity. 

Another  fallacy  must  next  be  noted  in  the  assumption  that  “  if 
a  thousand  men  working  for  ten  hours  daily  had  their  hours 
reduced  from  ten  to  eight,  this  would  make  room  for  250 
unemployed  to  work  full  time.”  This  implicitly  assumes  that 
the  imemployed  are  as  eflBcient  as  the  employed.  Otherwise  it 
may  not  pay  employers  to  engage  their  services.  The  immediate 
explanation  of  a  man’s  being  out  of  ■work  is  that  no  one  sees  his 
way  to  make  a  profit  out  of  that  man’s  labour ;  and  it  is  not 
clear  how  shortening  the  hours  of  the  employed  would  add  to 
the  value  of  the  work  of  the  unemployed.  The  fallacy  lies  in 
the  assumption  that  “  employment  ”  is  a  fixed  quantity.  In 
reality  it  expands  or  contracts  with  the  expectations  of  profit. 

We  must  next  notice  that  there  is  a  real  foundation  for  the 
fear  of  driving  capital  abroad,  and  of  driving  business  ability 
out  of  the  market.  By  the  latter,  we  do  not  necessarily  mean 
that  employers  will  emigrate.  If  they  contract,  or  forbear  to 
extend  their  operations,  or  retire  from  business,  their  ability  is 
wholly  or  partly  withdrawn  from  the  market ;  and  it  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  able  direction  is  one  of  the  supreme 
needs  of  labour.  Where  Co-opei*ation  has  failed,  it  has  generally 
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been  because  the  lack  of  this  has  outweighed  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  of  that  system. 

Most  of  us  would  gladly  see  wages  rise,  even  at  the  expense 
of  profits,  if  the  matter  could  rest  there.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  hope  of  profits  is  the  great  moving  force 
in  business.  In  times  of  Depression,  capital  is  often  plentiful  as 
well  as  labour.  But  if  no  one  sees  Hs  way  to  use  the  labour 
and  capital  profitably,  stagnation  continues.  The  bitterest 
democrat  ought  not,  therefore,  to  riew  a  Fall  of  Profits  with 
complacency.  For  when  Profits  disappear,  the  business  must 
sooner  or  later  close. 

The  argument  based  on  the  fear  of  driving  capital  abroad  has 
also  real  force,  though  it  has  often  been  pushed  too  far.  Return¬ 
ing  to  our  tram-conductors,  it  is  evident  that  a  law  limiting  their 
day’s  work  to  eight  hours  might  make  all  the  difference  between 
Dividends  and  No  Dividends.  Now,  you  cannot  well  “  drive 
abroad”  the  capital  already  sunk  in  the  tram-lines;  but  you 
may  drive  away  capital  that  would  otherwise  be  so  sunk.  In 
this  way  you  would  evidently  diminish  the  demand  for  con¬ 
ductors’  labour,  and  force  down  their  wages. 

Shall  we  say,  then,  that  the  hours  of  labour  are  already  suffi¬ 
ciently  short  ?  Or  that  any  curtailment  of  them  will  in  the  long 
run  lower  wages,  diminish  employment,  and  injure  trade  ?  By 
no  means.  We  have  already  said  that  economic  theory  and 
experience  alike  prove  that  such  curtailment  may  be  beneficial 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  most  harmful  If  the  aid  of 
the  Legislature  is  called  in  for  such  a  purpose,  the  sphere  to  be 
operated  on  should  be  carefully  selected.  No  general  rule  should 
be  forced  upon  all  tradea  Each  trade  should  be  dealt  with 
separately,  after  thorough  inquiry  into  its  circumstances,  and 
only  after  conclusive  evidence  that  a  large  majority  of  the  wage- 
earners  in  it  desire  the  experiment  to  be  tried,  and  are  willing  to 
run  the  risks  involved.  An  Eight  Hours  Bill  for  Miners  (for 
instance)  would  not  necessarily  be  opposed  by  an  orthodox 
Political  Economist,  though  his  knowledge  of  the  complex  rami¬ 
fications  of  every  great  trade,  and  of  the  rapidity  with  which  its 
circumstances  change,  might  make  him  somewhat  suspicious  of  a 
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proposal  to  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  rule,  which  coxild  only 
(legally)  be  suspended  by  the  tedious  process  of  a  fresh  Act  of 
Parliament.  But  he  should  have  an  open  mind  on  the  subject, 
and  be  prepared  to  admit  that  in  this,  or  any  other  particular 
trade,  the  advantages  of  such  a  Bill  might  overbalance  the 
disadvantages.  He  would  remember  that  mining  is  arduous, 
disagreeable,  and  dangerous  ;  that  by  its  very  nature  it  tends  to 
exhaust  national  resources,  and  that  therefore  the  objections  to 
limiting  production  are  less  serious  in  this  than  in  most  kinds 
of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry.  The  fact  that  the 
establishment  of  an  eight-hours  maximum  in  this  particular 
industry  would  not  involve  any  very  great  change  in  the  present 
hours,  would  also  tend  to  relieve  fears  of  disastrous  results.  But 
considering  the  very  attractive  nature  of  such  proposals,  it  is 
essential  that  the  dangers  and  difficulties  should  be  insisted  upon, 
even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  lack  sympathy  with  the  over¬ 
worked  and  unemployed.  The  question  is  not  one  to  be  decided 
by  sentimental  considerations. 

A  few  words  may  next  be  said  on  the  proposal  to  begin  by 
applying  the  principle  of  an  Eight  Hours  Day  to  those  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government  and  the  Municipalities.  This  pro¬ 
posal  undoubtedly  avoids  most  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
which  we  have  referred  to.  A  Government  can  often  afford  to 
carry  on  its  business  at  a  loss.  It  has  only  to  ask  if  there  are 
sufficient  advantages  in  doing  so.  The  consideration  of  Profits  is 
not  here  essential.  For  instance,  if  the  State  chose  to  incur  a 
loss  in  working  the  Postal  System,  by  limiting  the  work  of  its 
postmen  to  eight  hours  a  day,  without  reducing  their  wages,  it 
could  do  so  for  an  indefinite  time.  But  it  must  be  noticed  that 
such  a  policy  would  be,  in  effect,  to  benefit  one  group  of  citizens 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  One  result  would  be  a  great  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  position  of  postmen.  Many  eligible  candidates 
would  have  to  be  rejected.  Some  would  get  admission  whose 
abilities  would  have  qualified  them  to  discharge  far  more  difficult 
duties;  and  the  artificial  advantages  given  to  this  particular 
occupation  would  thus  divert  talent  from  its  most  useful 
channels.  It  is  no  d«)ubt  desirable  tluit  the  State  and  tlie 
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Municipalities  should  set  an  example  to  employers  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  employ^ ;  but  the  advantage  of  this  would  be  almost 
lost  if  the  ideal  set  up  could  not  be  even  approximately  followed 
by  those  who  have  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  out 
of  the  profits  they  make.  It  is  well  that  men  should  seek  public 
employment,  but  not,  I  think,  that  its  advantages  should  be  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  market  value  of  the  work  done. 

Socialists  may  reply  that  this  proposal  is  but  a  beginning; 
that  the  next  step  would  be  to  extend  the  functions  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  so  to  bring  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  into  the  position  of  public  servants.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  while  it  is  easy  to  benefit  a  small  class  at  the 
expense  of  the  community,  it  is  not  possible  to  benefit  everybody 
at  everybody’s  expense !  It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  discuss  Socialistic  Ideals.  But  so  long  as  Society  is 
organized  on  anything  like  its  present  basis,  there  seems  no 
sufficient  reason  for  placing  the  servants  of  the  public  in  a 
position  veiry  superior  to  any  which  they  could  obtain  in  the 
open  market  by  their  own  abilities.  _ 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  SOCIALISM 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


11HE  Eight  Hours  Day  is  the  next  step  in  the  Labour  movement. 
The  Socialistic  Commonwealth  is  its  final  aim. 

These  words  formed  the  device,  or  “  transparent  motto,” 
adorning  the  front  of  the  building  forming  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Socialist  Laboiur  Party  in  New  York,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Labour  demonstration  last  May.  It  indicates 
the  close  connection  between  the  Labour  movement  and 
Socialism  in  the  United  States.  Here,  indeed,  the  Eight  Hours 
Labour  movement  took  its  rise,  and  thence  the  agitation  spread  to 
European  countries.  The  suggestion,  too,  of  celebrating  in  this 
manner  the  Ist  of  May  all  over  the  world,  as  decreed  by  the 
International  Congress  held  at  Paris  in  July,  1889,  came  from 
America.  What  is  still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  the 
most  decidedly  socialistic  proposition  put  to  that  meeting  came 
from  three  American  delegates,  representing,  among  the  rest,  the 
two  most  powerful  Labour  organizations  of  that  country.  This 
is  significant  in  its  bearings  on  the  progress  of  SocieMsm  in  the 
United  States,  where  many  supposed  until  lately  there  was  no 
social  question  to  solve.  “  The  political  and  social  problem  the 
people  of  the  United  States  does  appear  to  me  to  have  solved,” 
wrote  Matthew  Arnold,  a  few  years  ago,  as  the  result  of  personal 
observations  during  a  brief  Atlantic  trip.  And  in  this  opinion 
he  was  no  doubt  confirmed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  well- 
known  millionaire,  and  author  of  “Triumphant  Democracy,” 
who  acted  as  his  cicerone  at  Chicago, — that  is,  before  the 
celebrated  Chicago  Riots  had  told  a  different  tale.  Since  then 
it  has  become  manifest  that  “  the  Elixir  of  political  Equality  ”  is 
by  no  means  a  safe  antidote  against  social  discontent.  Number¬ 
less  organizations,  small  and  great,  have  been  called  into  existence 
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with  leanings  more  or  less  socialistic,  and  almost  a  column  of 
this  review  might  be  filled  with  the  names  of  the  two  hundred 
or  more  organs  in  the  press,  representing  in  one  form  or  another 
the  interests  of  Labour  as  against  Capital.  Socialism,  pure  and 
simple,  is,  indeed,  of  foreign  importation,  but  it  is  fast  gaining 
ground  among  the  Americans.  Its  official  organ.  The  Workmen’s 
Advocate,  enjoys  a  large,  and,  we  are  assured,  an  increasing  cir¬ 
culation.  Mr.  Bellamy’s  lately  published  Socialist  novel  has  just 
reached  the  175th  edition ;  250,000  copies  of  it  had  been  sold  in 
the  United  States  at  the  end  of  1889.  The  recently  published 
English  edition  of  K.  Marx’s  book  on  Capital,  “  The  Bible  of 
Socialism,”  was  bought  up  at  once.  All  this,  with  other  facts  to 
be  mentioned  further  on,  goes  far  to  show  that  Socialism,  though 
still  in  its  beginnings,  is  fast  gaining  ground  on  American  soil. 
It  may  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  American  proletariat 
is  rapidly  approaching  the  same  condition  as  that  under  which  it 
labours  in  European  countries,  for  poverty  and  crime  have  not 
reached  there  the  lowest  depths.  But  it  has  to  be  recollected  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  relatively  improved  condition  of  the 
people,  their  superior  intellectual  training  and  their  conscious¬ 
ness  of  political  importance  and  power,  render  them  far  more 
restive  under  physical  privations  than  their  friends  in  Europe. 
The  latter  have  not  listened  to  the  chimes  of  “  Independence 
Bell,”  nor,  like  their  transatlantic  brethren,  have  they  had  dinned 
into  their  ears  “  the  modem  Gospel  of  the  Divine  right  of  self¬ 
development”  The  American  worker,  on  the  contrary,  is  being 
always  reminded  by  his  flatterers  of  these  words  in  “the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence,”  that  “  AU  men  are  born 
eqvual.”  The  date  of  its  publication  coincides  with  that  of 
Adam  Smith’s  “  Wealth  of  Nations,”  and  the  coincidence  is 
noteworthy.  The  principle  of  individual  liberty  to  which  both 
give  utterance  gave  the  impetus  to  intellectual  and  industrial 
enterprise,  discovery,  and  diffusion  of  wealth  under  democratic 
rule  and  free  competition,  which  in  their  turn  produce  that 
inequality  of  distribution  in  the  unequal  stniggle  of  individuals, 
diversely  qualified  and  diflTerently  circumstanced,  which  really 
fomis  the  kernel  of  the  social  prf>blem.  This,  after  all,  is  simply 
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the  question  how  to  reconcile  formal  liberty  with  actual  equality, 
the  political  “  rights  of  men  ”  with  the  supposed  “  rights  of  labour.” 
The  discovery  is  now  being  made  in  America  that  the  diflBculty 
of  solving  it  is  even  greater  in  a  Democracy  than  in  countries 
still  under  some  kind  of  Aristocratic  influence,  and  that  the 
problem  is  likely  to  task  to  the  utmost  both  the  strength  of  the 
“  Giant  Republic  ”  and  the  wisdom  of  the  “  Minerva  of  Nations.” 
What  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ?  America  is  a  coxmtry  of  great 
social  contrasts — more  than  even  here  a  standing  danger  to 
social  peace.  What  in  America  is  called  social  progress  is 
indeed  unhampered  by  social  caste-systems.  But,  then,  there 
are  also  wanting  those  social  gradations,  the  survivals  of 
feudali.sm,  which  in  the  old  country  make  the  chasm  between 
extreme  wealth  and  poverty  less  pronounced  and  less  acutely 
felt.  In  America  there  are  no  barriers  to  irrepressible  expansion 
except  the  incapacity  to  “  get  on,”  and  no  impediments  to  “  la 
Carri^re  ouverte  a  tons  les  talents  ”  except  the  absence  of  talent. 
But,  then,  disqualifications  swell  the  number  of  discontented,  be¬ 
cause  unsuccessful,  aspirants  to  fortune.  There  are  the  successful 
and  those  who  fail — these  are  the  only  classes  in  America  But 
the  absence  of  intermediate  gradations  implies  the  non-existence 
of  many  social  amenities  which  in  a  measure  compensate  for  loss 
of  social  status  and  material  success  in  Europe.  America,  in 
short,  is  a  country  of  extremes  as  to  wealth  and  poverty,  and  the 
gulf  is  widening  almost  hourly,  mere  millionaires  being  of  no 
account  even  at  this  present  moment.  But  herein  lies  the 
danger  to  American  society,  a  danger  foreseen  long  ago  by  men 
of  such  difierent  views  on  Political-Economic  Philosophy  as  Mill, 
Macaulay,  and  Marx.  But  even  the  most  pronounced  prophets 
of  evil  could  scarcely  hav’e  foretold  that  in  the  American 
Commonwealth  with  its  vast  natural  resources,  and  the  constant 
reinforcement  of  its  labour  power  by  European  emigrants,  the 
acute  point  of  the  social  crisis  would  be  reached  thus  early. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  this  development  of  the  social 
question  in  a  purely  democratic  coimtry.  De  TocqueviUe  wrote 
his  work  on  American  Demociticy  to  show  what  would  be  the 
effects  of  democi-atie  institutions,  judging  from  the  experiments 
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in  America,  as  applied  to  European  countries,  especially  his  own. 
In  the  same  way  we  may  learn  something  from  a  study  of  the 
course  and  tendencies  of  American  Socialism  as  to  the  futiu*e 
development  of  the  same  movement  nearer  home,  as  the  possible 
result  of  advancing  Democracy.  To  an  American  conscious  of 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  wealth  and  the  colossal  proportions 
of  industrial  enterprise  in  his  own  country,  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  very  saddening  and  dispiriting  in  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  advantages  afforded  by  free  institutions,  a  vir^n  soil, 
marvellous  progress  in  mechanical  inventions,  and  an  inex¬ 
haustible  source  of  wealth  in  the  skill  and  stored-up  experience 
of  imported  foreign  labour  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  vast 
continent,  there  should  nevertheless  have  risen  up  a  burning 
social  question,  a  dark  enigma  of  social  life,  casting  its  shadow 
on  the  brillant  path  of  the  nation’s  progress. 

And  so,  too,  the  European  who  remembers  how  the  social 
hopes  of  past  generations  were  centred  in  America,  where  the 
ideals  of  Humanity  would  find  at  last  their  realization, — how  not 
only  social  reformers  like  Le  Play,  but  men  of  light  and  leading 
like  Goethe  and  Hegel,  looked  across  the  Atlantic  for  the  final 
triumph  of  liberated  human  activity  and  self-determined  energy 
(the  second  “  Faust ”  and  the  close  of  “Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wander- 
jahre”  have  been  characterized  by  a  great  Goethe  critic  as  “Idealer 
Amerikanismus  ”),  must  feel  equally  disappointed  in  witnessing 
the  struggles  of  the  “Giant  of  the  "West”  with  the  social 
democratic  hydra.  He  inquires:  What  will  be  the  result  to 
modem  Culture  and  Civilization  arising  from  protracted  class 
wars  in  a  country  where  plutocratic  concentration  is  pitted 
against  the  organized  forces  of  an  all-powerful  populace  ?  If 
in  Europe  men  of  culture  speak  of  the  future  tiiumphs  of  Social 
Democracy  as  the  invasion  of  the  modem  Huns  and  Vandals, 
what  may  be  expected  from  the  social  movement  in  the  United 
States  ?  Already  complaints  reach  us  thence  of  a  “  dry  rot  of 
Culture  ”  during  the  last  ten  years  as  the  result  of  over  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  present  generation  in  business  and  money-making  ? 
It  is  curious  that  during  the  same  decade  Socialism  should  have 
advanced  so  rapidly.  But  the  connection  may  be  traced  easily 
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enough.  Both  are  the  effects  of  spreading  materialism  and  a 
corresponding  depression  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  level  of 
American  society.  Materialism  has  been  not  inaptly  called  the 
parent  of  Socialism.  And  for  this  reason.  When  all  are  dazzled 
by  a  splendid  materiality  the  majority  will  demand  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  means  for  material  indulgence.  Everybody 
feels  like  the  privates  in  Napoleon’s  army,  carrying  the 
marshal’s  baton  in  the  knapsack,  that  he,  too,  has  a  chance  of 
becoming  a  millionaire.  Every  child  in  school,  remarked  with 
pride  an  American  paper  the  other  day,  is  taught  that  Daniel 
Webster  was  a  poor  man’s  son,  that  Henry  Clay  was  a  poor  boy, 
that  George  Law,  William  Vanderbildt,  and  John  Astor  w^ere  all 
poor  boys  to  begin  with ;  w’hy  should  not  others  attain  to  their 
level  ?  When  expectations  are  thus  early  raised,  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  is  being  prepared  for  the  non-successful  competitors  in 
life’s  arena  later  on.  Even  the  panegyrists  of  American  life 
lament  the  increase  of  luxurious  living,  looking  back  wnth 
yearning  regret  to  the  Republican  simplicity  of  the  past,  and 
adding  with  a  sigh,  “  There  were  no  millionaires  in  those  days.” 
They  tell  us  that  the  position  of  the  factory  hand  is  not  nearly  so 
high  now  as  it  w'as  forty  years  ago,  though  even  then  complaints 
were  heard  at  the  meetings  of  labourers  of  the  usitrpations  of 
aristocracy  in  democratic  America.  The  Socialist  organ,  referring 
to  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  American  Independence 
in  1889,  says — 

“  A  hundred  years  ago  every  man  was  a  man,  regarded  as  such  by  his 
fellows.  To-<lay,  thanks  to  the  wealth  accumulated  by  our  work,  a 
shoddy  aristocracy  has  been  called  into  existence.  In  the  mad  grasp¬ 
ing  after  riches  and  wild  contempt  of  restraints  permitted  by  an  ill- 
conditioned  Government,  morality  and  humanity  are  being  lost,  and 
labour  degraded  and  trcnlden  underfoot.” 

Thus  the  gulf  is  widening  between  the  moneyed  and  the 
wages  classes.  The  more  splendid  are  the  triumphs  of  commerce 
the  more  peremptory  are  becoming  the  demands  of  the  bees  in  the 
hive  for  a  larger  share  in  the  honey  which  by  their  help  has 
been  accumulated.  As  De  Tocqueville  predicted  the  signal 
successes  of  the  youthful  Republic,  now  in  the  second  century 
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of  her  independent  existence,  are  fast  becoming  a  source  of 
weakness  by  reason  of  the  social  discontents  which  they  give  rise 
to  among  those  vast  numbers  who  are  left  behind  in  the  race. 
The  phenomenal  growth  of  American  cities,  the  sudden  creation 
of  “  Mammoth  Capitalists,”  the  measureless  extent  of  “  Bonanza 
farms,”  the  gigantic  force  of  “automatic  machines”  in  the 
“  greatest  manufacturing  nation  in  the  world,” — Big  Capitals  are 
being  used  constantly  in  describing  all  things  American  by 
Americans, — these  and  similar  instances,  and  indications  of  “  our 
grand  rush  forward,”  point  to  corresponding  dangers,  as  the 
sudden  shooting-up  of  an  overgrown  youth  injures  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  the  too  rapid  progress  of  a  train  at  high  speed 
produces  a  more  violent  concussion  in  case  of  a  collision.  The 
collision  in  this  case  is  not  one  between  the  classes  and  the 
masses,  but  between  the  successful  minority  and  the  disappointed 
majority.  When  all  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  great  fortunes  in 
a  purely  industrial  country,  the  portionless  are  not  likely  to 
regard  with  unenvious  eyes  the  sudden  aggrandizement  of  the 
extremely  affluent.  In  “the  wealthiest  nation  of  the  world,” 
where  all  are  more  or  less  measured  by  dollars — we  remember,  at 
a  concert,  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  clever  and  fairly  cultured 
American  lady,  and  being  told  by  her  how  many  millions  each 
of  the  more  important  personages,  entering  the  concert-hall, 
possessed,  as  the  most  important  point  of  distinction  between 
them — the  pinch  of  poverty  and  the  sting  of  ridictdosa  pauper- 
tas  are  felt  all  the  more  poignantly.  Thus  the  big  cities  with 
their  Vanderbildt  palaces  are  also  the  places  where  people 
vegetate  in  tenement  dwellings  which  are  a  disgrace  to  modem 
civilization;  while  the  absorption  of  smaller  farms  into  Lati- 
fundia,  under  the  protection  of  railway  grandees,  are  regarded 
with  an  evil  eye  by  those  rural  socialists,  the  “  Grangers  ”  and 
“  Pa<^rons  of  Industry,”  as  they  call  themselves.  If  the  auto¬ 
matic  machines  are  the  giants  which  do  the  work,  there  are 
numbers  of  unemployed,  who  in  turn  work  the  “  machine 
men”  of  political  parties  in  the  interests  of  labour.  But  the 
“  hands  ”  of  a  giant  can  do  more  mischief  than  those  of  lesser 
mortals.  In  the  “giant  Republic”  the  arms  and  hands  of  the 
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body  politic  can  work,  as  experience  has  shown  more  than  once, 
infinite  mischief, — they,  i.e.  “  the  hands,”  form  no  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  population.  In  this  prosperous  community  of  the 
new  world  the  record  of  progress  is  written,  indeed,  in  golden 
letters ;  but  here  also  there  is  a  melancholy  record  of  failures, 
written  in  what  the  Germans  call  the  lapidary  style  of  grand 
strikes  and  manifestations  of  popular  discontent.  “  Progress  and 
Poverty,”  now  translated  into  eleven  languages,  was  written  by 
an  American  citizen,  and  Gronlund’s  “  Co-operative  Common¬ 
wealth,”  a  popularized  manual  of  Socialism,  by  an  American 
lawyer.  One-sixth  of  the  world’s  wealth,  we  are  told,  is 
possessed  by  the  American  people.  “  The  people,”  i.e.  the 
masses,  are  now  beginning  to  ask  peremptorily  for  more  of  it 
as  their  rightful  share.  Socialism  has  been  called  the  “  Economics 
of  Democracy ;  ”  for  Demos  demands  a  more  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  social  wealth.  But  as.  regards  the  division  of  property, 
America  is  fast  becoming  the  Repiiblic  of  Plutocracy,  to  which 
fact  a  writer  in  the  North  American  Review,  as  far  back  as  1879, 
attributed  the  spread  of  “  German  Socialism  in  America.”  The 
fact  is,  between  Plutocracy  and  Democracy,  economically  speak¬ 
ing,  there  can  be  no  peace,  since,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
himself,'  “  there  cannot  be  repose,  i.e.  equilibrium,  without 
equality.”  The  shadow  of  political  equality  will  not  satisfy  those 
who  demand  material  equality,  or  something  approaching  it. 
The  Plutocrat  is  bent  on  buying  up  all  shares  of  “trusts” — 
“  salt  trusts,”  “  sugar  trusts,”  “  milk  trusts,”  “  oil  trusts,”  “  whisky 
trusts.”  The  “  meat  trust,”  which  has  its  chief  centre  in  Kansas, 
has  a  working  capital  of  25  millions  of  dollars.  An  agricultural 
trust,  the  “  Farmer’s  Co-operative  Brotherhood,”  with  a  capital 
of  50  million  dollars,  was  started  last  April,  with  Chicago  for  its 
centre. 

Thus  the  various  trades  get  into  the  hands  of  a  few  Economic 
Autocrats,  ruling  it  over  an  army  of  dependents.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Connecticut 
Bureau  of  Statistics — 

“  The  labouring  people  are  fully  aware  that  modern  inventions  make 
larger  incomes  possible  and  right.  They  do  not  complain  of  these 
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larger  incomes,  but  they  do  believe  most  profoundly  that  they  are  not 
receiving  a  fair  share  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  society  by  the 
invention  of  labour-saving  machines.” 

It  seems,  then,  looking  at  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour 
in  the  United  States  at  the  present  moment,  that  there,  as 
elsewhere,  a  ma&sing  of  forces  is  going  on  on  both  sides, — on  the 
one  hand  the  “  Corporation  Czars  ”  and  “  Railway  Kings,”  con¬ 
centrating  the  business  of  whole  districts  into  their  own  hands, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  steel  rail  mills  and  coal  mines, 
and  the  whole  network  of  railway  spread  over  thousands  of 
miles,  worked  by  a  few  combined  companies,*  and  practically 
composed  of  a  few  leading  men,  like  Jay  Gould.  Men  of  this 
description  become  the  wire-pullers  of  the  money-market,  and 
the  supreme  disposers  of  the  welfare  of  millions  whose  livelihood 
depends  on  their  fiat.  All  this  threatens  the  stability  of  the 
social  equilibrium.  For  another  concentration  is  going  on  at 
the  same  time — that  of  the  masses  of  working  men  in  trades 
unions,  labour  unions,  federations  of  labour,  knights  of  labour, 
socialists,  anarchists — all  making  efibrts  at  association,  with 

‘  We  subjoin  the  following,  quoted  from  a  Socialist  print,  the  VolkBanwalt, 
jointly  published  in  English  and  German  : — 

“  How  THE  Coal  Combiners  Combine. — It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  com¬ 
bination  goes  on  in  the  coal-mining  industry.  There,  for  example,  is  that  jobber  in 
soft  coal  and  human  suffering,  ‘  Bill  Scott,’  who  had  some  time  since  a  scheme  to 
amalgamate  all  the  coal-mining  companies  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Then  there  was  the  scheme  of  Bill  Scott’s  brother  robber,  ‘President  Austin 
Corbin,’  who  was  said  to  be  in  Europe  to  interest  foreign  capitalists  in  a  ‘huge 
Anthracite  coal  tnist’  There  is  also  the  McClure  Coke  Company  which  has  just 
finished  the  purchase  of  6000  acres  of  coal  rights.  Lastly  there  is  the  project  of 
‘Col.  Sims,  a  well-known  capitaHst  of  New  York,’  to  form  a  combine  of  all  the 
Monongahela  River  Mines.  The  magnitude  of  this  scheme  can  be  judged  by  the 
following  figures.  The  Alonongahela  Valley  coal  district  embraces  10,000  square 
miles.  There  are  125  mines,  employing  nearly  18,000  diggers.  Four  thousand  three 
hundred  vessels  are  used  in  transporting  the  coal.  Of  these  140  are  steamers. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred  men  operate  the  vessels.  Twenty  million  dollars  is 
said  to  be  invested,  and  the  annual  product  is  valued  at  fifteen  million  dollars. 

“  What  a  magnificent  scheme  of  colossal  rascality  is  this  last  combine  1  What  an 
opportunity  there  will  be  to  put  ten  or  twenty  millions  of  watered  stock  in  the 
capitalization !  If  the  18,000  ‘diggers’  do  not  conduct  themselves  as  good,  docile, 
tractable  slaves  should,  how  easy  it  will  be  to  discharge  them  all  until  they  shall  be 
starved  into  respectful  submission  to  their  employers !  If  they  are  unwilling  to  starve 
respectably  and  peaceably,  how  easy  it  will  be  to  call  out  the  Militia  and  Police  to 
nuuntain  ‘law  and  order’!”  (Volkunn^ralt,  Cincinnati,  December  15,  1889). 
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intent  of  antagonizing  “  plethoric  capital.”  This  constitutes  that 
“  ominous  separation  of  the  American  people  into  two  nations  ” 
spoken  of  by  Professor  Ely  in  his  history  of  the  American  Labour 
movement,  where  he  tells  us  (p.  286) — 

“There  is  no  valid  reason  to  suppose  that  a  republican  form  of 
government  is  in  itself  less  congenial  to  Socialism  than  a  monarchical  ; 
and  if  Socialists  disappear  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  something 
else  than  our  political  institution  which  will  bring  about  the  con¬ 
summation.” 

Professor  Ely  is  at  the  head  of  the  “School  of  Political  Elconomy  ” 
at  the  University  of  Baltimore,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
“  American  Eiconomic  Association.”  He  is  an  authority  on  this 
subject  in  his  own  country ;  but  his  testimony  is  confirmed  by 
other  evidence.  Thus  the  well-informed  writers  of  the  article 
on  the  United  States,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,”  conclude  their  survey  of  the  economic  condition  of 
America  with  these  words : — 

“  The  great  American  Republic,  then,  seems  to  be  entering  upon  a 
new  era,  in  which  it  must  meet  and  solve  a  new  problem — the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  democracy  with  the  modern  conditions  of  production.” 

And  even  at  the  risk  of  becoming  tedious,  we  cannot  help  adding 
a  third  authority,  Mr.  N.  P.  Gilman,  whose  valuable  work  on 
“  Profit  Sharing  ”  has  been  so  well  received  in  this  country-,  and 
who  thus  speaks  of  the  social  problem  in  America : — 

“Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  the  United  States  of  America,  indeed,  were 
supposed  to  be  the  one  ‘  earthly  paradise  ’  of  labour,  which  strikes, 
socialism,  and  anarchism  would  never  infest.  The  rapidity  with  which 
labour-outbreaks  on  the  largest  scale  have  lately  followed  each  other  in 
this  favoured  land  proves  that  the  ‘  labour  problem  ’  is  not  a  European 
trouble  only.” 

Thus  plutocratic  America  proves  to  be  not  only  “  the  play¬ 
ground  of  Modem  Progress,”  but  the  ground,  too,  where  the  duel 
is  being  fought  out  between  “  Capitalism  and  Socialism  ”  with 
the  wire-pullers  of  the  two  great  parties  as  seconds,  the  Republi¬ 
cans  representing  the  Bourgeoisie,  and  the  Democrats  figmdng  as 
the  Labourer’s  friend.  What  this  coming  duel  is  likely  to  be 
may  be  seen  from  a  preliminary  passe-d’armes  in  a  series  of 
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railway  revolts  in  the  “  Keystone  State  ”  a  little  while  ago,  and 
the  recent  strike  on  the  New  York  Central. 

The  scene  of  the  former  struggle,  in  the  first  instance,  was 
the  Anthracite  Basin  of  Pennsylvania,  the  “  Black  Country  ”  of 
America,  extending  over  27,000  acres  of  what  was  once  a 
picturesque  country  of  wooded  heights  and  romantic  valleys, 
but  which  now  presents  a  depressing  picture  of  arid  baldness. 
Pillars  of  smoke  rise  from  coal-pits  by  day,  and  the  lurid  glare 
of  coke-ovens  aflame  illumines  the  night,  producing  the  effect 
characteristically  described  as  “  Hell  with  a  lid  oflf.”  The 
pretty  farms  have  disappeared  from  the  locality,  and  are  now 
replaced  by  the  wretched  domiciles  of  the  miners,  Irishmen, 
Hungarians,  and  others.  The  value  of  the  land,  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  averaged  from  one  to  fifty  dollars.  It  has  been 
acquired  by  speculating  stock-companies  at  ten  and  twenty 
times  this  price,  the  money  being  obtained  by  means  of  prefer¬ 
ence  shares,  taken  up  principally  in  England.  In  order  to  pay 
high  dividends  and  to  raise  the  value  of  the  shares  there  must  be 
profits,  and  a  corresponding  screwing  down  of  wages,  and  screw¬ 
ing  up  of  “cut-rates,”  at  the  expense  of  the  labourer  and  the 
farmer.  In  this  Railway  Companies  and  Coal  Companies  com¬ 
bine.  When  the  companies  are  in  diflSculties,  as  they  were  a  year 
or  two  ago,  the  workmen  strike  for  higher  pay.  When  the  com¬ 
panies  feel  strong  enough  to  hold  out,  as  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1888,  when  Corbin  the  “  Railway  Pasha  ”  had  re-organized 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company,  concessions 
made  under  pressure  are  revoked.  Then  other  strikes  take 
place  more  virulent  than  the  first,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lehigh 
and  Schuylkill  lines,  which,  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  even 
affected  the  money  market,  though  in  the  long  run,  as  was  fore¬ 
seen,  the  men  had  to  yield.  The  tentacles  of  the  “  vast  railway 
octopus,”  as  it  is  called,  reach  far  and  wide ;  the  politicians,  the 
press,  the  legislature,  the  executive,  all  feel  its  infl?ience.  The 
Knights  of  Labour,  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  tried  issues  in 
vain  with  “the  greatest  railway  systems  of  the  world.”  The 
recent  strike  referred  to  has  ended  in  defeat,  and  the  company 
•  now  actually  prohibits  its  employ^  from  joining  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  Knights  which  provoked  it,  and  is  severely  taken  to 
task  by  the  New  York  Herald  for  doing  so. 

It  has  to  be  remembered  that  strikes  such  as  these  are  of 
constant  occurrence  in  the  United  States — 400  of  them  were 
mentioned  in  the  columns  of  the  Pittsburgh  Labour  Tribune 
as  having  taken  place  during  the  first  quarter  of  1881 ;  in  the 
returns  of  Colonel  Wright  of  the  Washington  Statistical  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  number  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  from  1881-86. 
inclusive,  are  put  down  as  affecting  3900  in  22,300  establish¬ 
ments,  causing  a  loss  of  34  millions  of  dollars  to  the  employers, 
and  60  millions  to  the  employes,  during  that  period ;  according 
to  Broadstreet’s  figures,  over  450,000  men  were  out  of  work 
owing  to  this  industrial  war  in  1886,  with  a  loss  of  10  million 
days  of  labour  by  350,000  men  in  1887,  while  the  loss  of  wages 
in  the  previous  year  amounted  to  13,500,000  dollars,  and  no  le.ss 
than  225,000  men  throughout  the  Union  were  agitating  during 
the  first  five  months  of  the  same  year  for  the  Eight  Hours 
Labour  Day.  In  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Statistical  Bureau 
for  the  State  of  New  York  for  1889,  we  find  there  were,  in 
1889,  1374  strikes  here  alone  in  this  one  year;  and,  in  all,  9384, 
with  338,926  strikers,  for  the  five  years,  1885-9,  of  which  4432 
were  successful  and  3468  failures,  the  rest  having  been  settled 
either  amicably  or  partly  in  favour  of  the  strikers. 

These  are  signs  of  the  strength  of  the  labour  movement, 
which,  though  not  always  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Socialist  agitation,  receives  from  it  a  powerful  momentum  on 
special  occasions,  when  popular  discontents  prepare  the  way  for  it. 

Moreover,  Socialists  systematically  join  the  Labour  Unions 
for  this  very  purpose,  “  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the  coming 
revolution,”  as  they  boldly  call  themselves.  To  the  progress  of 
this  agitation,  its  present  power  and  future  prospects,  more 
especially  in  relation  to  the  general  labour  movement,  we  must 
now  call  the  reader’s  attention. 

We  will  not  go  further  back  than  the  year  1868,  when  the 
Socialist  Party,  as  organized  in  the  previous  year  by  Sorge,  a 
disciple  of  Karl  Marx,  held  its  first  meeting  in  New  York.  It 
was  dis.solved  befoi'e  the  close  of  the  year:  but  a  few  of  its 
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members  founded,  in  the  next  year,  the  German  Labour  Union, 
which  became  Section  I.  of  the  International;  whilst  Cluseret 
founded  Section  II.,  including  the  French  Socialists.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  aim  of  these  Internationalists  was  to  spread  their  doctrines 
among  the  members  of  the  National  Labour  Union,  i.e.  the 
centralized  body  of  the  American  Trades  Unions.  Their  efforts 
were  so  far  successful  that,  at  the  next  Congress  of  this  body  in 
Philadelphia  in  1869,  when  1063  Unions  with  17,851  members 
were  represented,  Cameron  was  deputed  to  attend  the  celebrated 
International  Congress  at  Basle,  which  decreed  the  abolition  of 
property. 

Upon  this  followed  the  passing  of  the  Eight  Hours  Labour 
Bill  in  several  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  adoption  of  this 
minimum  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  Government  workshops. 
About  the  same  time  demands  were  made  for  a  National  bureau 
of  labour  statistics,  some  twenty  of  which  had  existed  for  some 
time  in  separate  States,  and  generally  under  chiefs  more  or  less 
inclined  favourably  towards  the  labour  movement. 

At  the  Congress  of  the  National  Labour  Union,  held  at 
Cincinnati,  August  5,  1870,  further  steps  were  taken  towards 
amalgamation  with  the  Socialists.  Unsuccessful  strikes  and 
internal  dissensions  thinned  the  ranks  of  both.  But  the  Inter¬ 
nationalists  were  again  reinforced  by  the  immigration  of  exiled 
Communists  in  1871.  These  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  Socialist 
movement,  and  the  latter  was  strengthened  still  more  by  the 
transference  of  the  general  council  of  the  International  to  New 
York — a  coup  cC^tat  of  Karl  Marx  to  withdraw  it  from  the 
influence  of  Bakunin  and  the  Extremists  in  continental  Europe. 
The  first  proclamation  of  this  Council  from  its  new  head¬ 
quarters  consisted  of  an  appeal  to  the  American  working  people 
“to  emancipate  labour,  and  to  eradicate  all  international  and 
national  strife.”  At  the  International  Congress,  held  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1872,  there  were  already  twenty -two  sections  repre¬ 
sented  by  as  maby  delegates,  six  of  whom  only  were  Germans, 
whilst  all  the  Socialistic  parties  in  America  had  taken  part  in  a 
demonstration  for  the  glorification  of  the  Commune,  commemo¬ 
rated  on  the  18th  of  March  in  that  year.  Then  followed  a 
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Commercial  crisis  in  the  Union  which  weakened  the  Association 
financially.  There  were  thoiisands  of  unemployed,  and  wages 
were  considerably  reduced.  This  produced  serious  labour  riots, 
and  greatly  augmented  the  strength  of  Socialism.  The  Centen¬ 
nial  Exposition  in  1876,  at  Philadelphia,  made  America  once  more 
the  rallying-point  of  Socialists  from  all  countries.  It  was  then 
that  a  committee  of  the  Internationalists  was  formed  at  Chicago, 
with  a  watch  committee  at  New  Haven,  with  a  view  of  recon¬ 
stituting  and  unifying  the  party.  The  attempt  proved  not  very 
successful,  but  it  grew  all  the  same,  fed  by  malcontents  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  great  Railway  strikes.  From  this  time  forward 
Socialism  became  a  real  power.  It  assumed  the  more  moderate 
title  of  “Working-men’s  Party  of  the  United  States,”  which, 
however,  has  been  changed  again  into  that  of  “  Socialist  Labour 
Party,”  its  present  title  since  the  Congress  at  Newark,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1877.  Its  platform  and  programme,  as  revised  of  late,  and 
published  (Brooklyn,  1890),  is  given  below ;  ‘  it  corresponds  to 

•  PLATFORM. 

The  Socialist  Labour  Party  of  the  United  States,  in  convention  assembled, 
reasserts  the  inalienable  right  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

With  the  founders  of  the  American  republic  we  hold  that  the  purpose  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  secure  every  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  right ;  but  in  the  light  of 
our  social  conditions  we  hold,  furthermore,  that  no  such  right  can  be  exercised  under 
a  system  of  economic  inequality,  essentially  destructive  of  life,  of  liberty,  and  of 
happiness. 

With  the  founders  of  this  republic  we  hold  that  the  true  theory  of  politics  is  that 
the  machinery  of  goveniment  must  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  whole  people ; 
but  in  the  light  of  our  industrial  development  we  hold,  furthermore,  that  the  true 
theory  of  economics  is  that  the  machinery  of  production  must  likewise  belong  to  the 
people  in  common. 

To  the  obvious  fact  that  our  despotic  system  of  economics  is  the  direct  opposite 
of  our  democratic  system  of  politics,  can  plainly  be  traced  the  existence  of  a  privi¬ 
leged  class,  the  corruption  of  government  by  that  class,  the  alienation  of  public 
property,  public  franchises,  and  public  functions  to  that  class,  and  the  abject 
dependence  of  the  mighUest  of  nations  upon  that  class. 

Again,  through  the  perversion  of  democracy  to  the  ends  of  plutocracy,  labour  is 
robM  of  the  wealth  which  it  alone  produces,  is  denied  the  means  of  self-employment, 
and,  by  compulsory  idleness  in  wage-slavery,  is  even  deprived  of  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

Human  power  and  natural  forces  are  thus  wasted,  that  the  plutocracy  may  rule. 

Ignorance  and  misery  with  all  their  concomitant  evils  are  perpetuated,  tliat  the 
l»eople  may  bo  kept  in  bondage. 
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the  well-known  programme  of  Gotha,  i.e.  the  programme  of 
German  Socialism,  as  confirmed  pro  tern,  by  the  German  Socialist 

Science  and  invention  are  diverted  from  their  humane  purpose  to  the  enslavement 
of  women  and  children. 

Against  such  a  system  the  Socialist  Labour  Party  once  more  enters  its  protest 
Once  more  it  reiterates  its  fundamental  declaration  that  private  property  in  the 
natural  sources  of  production  and  in  the  instruments  of  labour  is  the  obvious  cause 
of  all  economic  servitude  and  political  dependence ;  and 

Whereat,  the  time  is  fast  coming  when,  in  the  natural  course  of  social  evolution, 
this  system,  through  the  destructive  action  of  its  failures  and  crises  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  constructive  tendencies  of  its  trusts  and  other  capitalistic  com¬ 
binations  on  the  other  hand,  shall  have  worked  out  its  own  downfoU ;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  call  upon  the  people  to  organize  with  a  view  to  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  co-operative  commonwealth  for  the  present  state  of  planless  production, 
industrial  war  and  social  disorder ;  a  commonwealth  in  which  every  worker  shall 
have  the  free  exercise  and  full  benefit  of  his  faculties,  multiplied  by  all  the  modern 
factors  of  civilization. 

We  call  upon  them  to  unite  with  us  in  a  mighty  eflTort  to  gain  by  all  practicable 
means  the  political  power. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  with  a  view  to  immediate  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
labour,  we  present  the  following  “  Demands :  ” — 

Social  Demands. 

1.  Reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  production. 

2.  The  United  States  shall  obtain  possession  of  the  railroads  canals  telegraplis 
telephones  and  all  other  means  of  public  transportation  and  communication. 

3.  The  municipalities  to  obtain  possession  of  the  local  railroads  ferries,  water 
works,  gas  works  electric  plants,  and  all  industries  requiring  municipal  franchises. 

4.  The  public  lands  to  be  declared  inalienable.  Evocation  of  all  land  grants 
to  corporations  or  individuals,  the  conditions  of  which  have  not  been  complied 
with. 

5.  Legal  incorporation  by  the  States  of  local  Trades  Unions  which  have  no 
national  organization. 

6.  The  United  States  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  issue  money. 

7.  Congressional  legislation  providing  for  the  scientific  management  of  forests 
and  waterways,  and  prohibiting  the  waste  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 

8.  Inventions  to  be  free  to  all ;  the  inventors  to  be  remunerated  by  the  nation. 

9.  Progressive  income  tax  and  tax  on  inheritances ;  the  smaller  incomes  to  be 
exempt. 

10.  School  education  of  all  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  be  compul¬ 
sory,  gratuitous  and  accessible  to  all  by  public  assistance  in  meals,  clothing,  books, 
etc.,  where  necessary. 

11.  Repeal  of  all  pauper,  tramp,  conspiracy,  and  sumptuary  laws.  Unabridged 
right  of  combination. 

12.  Official  statistics  concerning  the  condition  of  labour.  Prohibition  of  the 
employment  of  children  of  school  age,  and  of  the  employment  of  female  labour  in 
occupations  detrimental  to  health  or  morality.  Abolition  of  the  convict  labour 
contract  system. 
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Congress,  held  in  Halle  last  October.  In  1878,  Socialism  reached 
its  high  tide  in  America  as  elsewhere.  It  was  represented  by 
one  hundred  Sections,  with  10,000  fixed  members  in  twenty- 
five  States,  whilst  its  organs  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
and  Saint  Louis  counted  their  subscribers  by  thousands.  With 
the  help  of  the  National  Labour  Party  four  Socialists  were 
elected  as  members  of  the  Legislature  at  Chicago.  But  in  the 
following  year  the  commercial  crisis  had  come  to  an  end,  and, 
with  a  return  of  prosperity,  augmented  by  an  excellent  harvest, 
there  was  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  Socialist  ranks,  which 
soon  made  itself  felt  in  subsequent  elections.  But  the  same 
cause,  too,  improved  the  financial  position  of  the  Labour  organi¬ 
zations,  who,  with  a  rising  trade,  struck,  after  the  manner  of  our 
own  work-people  just  now,  for  higher  wages,  and  succeeded.  In 
this  year,  which  saw  the  publication  of  “  Progress  and  Poverty,” 
the  prospect  of  the  coming  elections  produced  considerable 
differences  between  Moderates,  or  “  Blues,”  and  the  more  violent 
“  Reds,”  as  to  the  attitude  to  be  assumed  in  relation  to  politics, 
the  former  preferring  to  use  the  power  of  voting  for  Propagan¬ 
dist  pvirposes,  the  latter  preferring  the  “  Propaganda  of  Deed.” 
This  happened  at  the  Congress  at  Alleghany,  Christmas,  1879 
(there  had  been  signs  of  considerable  friction  at  the  Congress 

13.  All  wages  to  be  paid  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  State.s.  Equalization  of 
women’s  wages  with  those  of  men  where  equal  service  is  performed. 

14.  Laws  for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb  in  all  occuiiations,  and  an  efficient 
employers’  liability  law. 


Political  Dema.vos. 

1.  The  people  to  have  the  right  to  propose  laws  and  to  vote  upon  all  measures  of 
imponance,  according  to  the  Referendum  principle. 

2.  Abolition  of  the  Presidency,  Vice-Pre.sidency  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  An  Executive  Board  to  be  established,  whose  members  are  to  be  elected, 
and  may  at  any  time  be  re-called,  by  the  House  of  Representatives  as  the  only 
legislative  body.  The  States  and  Municipalities  to  adopt  corresponding  amendments 
to  their  constitutions  and  statutes. 

3.  Municipal  self-government. 

4.  Direct  vote  and  secret  ballots  in  all  elections.  Universal  and  equal  right  of 
suffrage  without  regard  to  colour,  creed,  or  sex.  Election  days  to  be  legal  holidays. 
The  principle  of  minority  representation  to  be  introduced. 

5.  All  public  offices  to  be  subject  to  recall  by  their  respective  constituencies. 

6.  Uniform  civil  and  criminal  law  throughout  the  United  States.  Administration 
of  justice  to  be  free  of  charge.  Abolition  of  capital  punishuieiit. 
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at  Albany,  in  1878),  and  the  schism  became  complete  in  1881, 
when  each  party  held  a  separate  Coi^ress — the  Moderates  in 
New  York,  where  sixteen  towns  were  represented  by  twenty -one 
delegates,  who  revised  the  programme  and  defined  their  position 
in  relation  to  other  American  Labour  organizations,  with  a  view 
to  draw  nearer  towards  moderate  men  among  all  parties ;  but 
Trades  Unionists  still  cautiously  kept  aloof. 

The  “  Dynamite  Council  ”  of  the  Extremists  held  its  sitting  at 
Chicago,  and  constituted  itself  into  the  “  Revolutionary  Socialist 
party.”  There  were  ten  towns  of  the  Union  represented  here  by 
nineteen  delegates,  ten  of  which  belonged  to  Chicago  alone.  It 
recommended  the  creation  of  an  armed  labour  organization. 
Henceforth  we  have  to  follow  two  streams  of  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  in  America — the  more  rapid  and  more  shallow  stream  of 
the  Anarchist  movement,  violent  and  noisy  in  its  course,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  the  deeper  and  less  muddy  and  steadily 
advancing  stream  of  “Scientific  Socialism.”  The  adherents  of 
the  latter,  both  in  point  of  membership  and  mental  calibre,  rank 
much  higher  than  their  rivals.  The  Anarchists  refused  to  take 
any  part  in  the  elections,  but  were  otherwise  a  by  no  means 
silent  party.  Most,  on  leaving  England  after  his  imprisonment, 
landed  in  New  York  on  the  18th  of  December,  1882.  To  his 
truculent  agitation  since,  it  is  due  in  a  great  measure  that  the 
Anarchists  of  America  exceed,  if  possible,  in  violence  their 
European  brothers  in  arms.  “  Hurrah  for  science !  hurrah  for 
dynamite,  the  power  which  in  our  hands  shall  make  an  end  of 
tvTanny!”  is  the  motto  which  seems  to  express  their  leading 
idea.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  in  full  the  text  of  the  “  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Proclamation  ”  as  below.^ 

'  1.  Destruction  of  the  existing  class  rule,  by  all  means,  i.e.  by  energetic,  relentless^ 
revolutionary,  and  international  action. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  free  society  based  upon  co-(^rative  organization  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

3.  Free  exchange  of  equivalent  products  by  and  between  the  productive  organi¬ 
zations  without  commerce  and  profit  mongery. 

4.  Organization  of  education  on  a  secular,  scientific,  and  equal  basis  for  both  sexes. 

5.  Equal  rights  for  all,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  race. 

6.  Regulation  of  all  public  affairs  by  free  contracts  between  the  autonomous 
rommunes  and  associations  resting  on  a  federalistic  basis. 
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Whilst  the  Socialists  were  thus  weakened  by  dissension,  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  held  a  meeting  in  the  same  year  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  at  which  some  300,000  members  were  represented  by  125 
delegates,  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  National  Labour  Union, 
and  to  unite  all  local,  national,  and  international  organizations 
into  a  “  Federation  of  Organized  Trades  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,”  and  to  work  out  independently  the  economic  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  working  classes.  But  this,  like  similar  attempts 
later  on,  to  imitate  the  English  Trades  Unions  in  keeping  clear  of 
Socialists,  proved  scarcely  successful.  At  its  second  Congress,  in 
Cleveland,  in  1882,  and  the  following  at  New  York  in  1883,  the 
untenableness  of  the  present  system  of  private  property  in  land, 
and  the  nationalization  of  private  monopolies — railways  and 
telegraph  systems  more  especially — were  discussed  with  consider¬ 
able  warmth,  whilst  the  “  Central  Labour  Union  of  New  York 
and  Vicinity,”  consisting  of  thirty-two  Trades  Unions  with  sixty 
thousand  members,  was  founded  in  1882,  with  a  pronounced 
Socialistic  programme ;  and  similar  tendencies  manifested  them¬ 
selves  at  the  Labour  Congresses  in  other  states. 

During  the  years  1883-85  there  was  much  social  distress 
throughout  the  Union,  and  a  considerable  disturbance  of  the 
labour  market  in  consequence,  which  added  to  the  social  discontents 
of  the  time.  This  induced  the  President  to  send  special  agents 
to  Europe,  and  others  to  several  states  of  the  Union,  to  ascertain 
their  causes  and  collect  information  with  a  view  to  legislative 
remedies.  There  were  labour  riots  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
strikes  and  bloody  encounters  in  the  Ohio  mining  districts  and 
in  the  iron  and  steel  works  of  the  West.  The.se  gave  a  special 
impetus  to  labour  organization.  The  membership  of  Trades 
Unions  rose  to  650,000,  the  Knights  of  Labour  at  this  time 
probably  counting  half  a  million.  To  the  same  cause  must  l)e 
attributed  the  increased  strength  of  the  “  Socialist  Lalx)ur  Party.” 
Then  strikes  and  lock-outs,  the  closing  of  works  and  the  lowering 
of  wages,  want  of  employment  and  general  distress  among  the 
labouring  people,  furthered  the  efforts  of  Socialist  agitation,  and 
in  more  than  one  State  the  aid  of  the  military  had  to  be  called 
in  to  maintain  and  restore  order.  These  troubles  reached  their 
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climax  iu  the  spring  of  1886,  and  culminated  in  the  riots  of 
Chicago. 

This  town  has  been  called  the  Mecca  of  American  railway 
managers.  We  must  ask  our  readers  to  turn  their  faces  thither¬ 
ward,  and  to  take  note  of  one  of  the  saddest  and,  in  its  way,  one 
of  the  most  startling  incidents  in  the  social  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  social  atmosphere  throughout  the  Union  at  this 
time  was  charged  with  electricity,  and  what  happened  in  this 
centre  of  Anarchist  plots  was  only  the  loud  report  which  followed 
its  discharge,  as,  indeed,  the  breaking  out  of  the  storm  had  been 
anticipated  for  some  time. 

As  far  back  as  October,  1884,  the  1st  of  May,  1886,  had  been 
fixed  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Eight  Hours  Labour-day  by  the 
federation  of  Trades  Unions,  at  their  meeting,  also  held  in  this 
city;  and  the  agitation  was  then  strongly  supported  by  Powderley, 
then,  as  now,  at  the  head  of  the  Knights  of  Labour.  But  whilst 
this  paved  the  way,  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  riots  was  a 
strike  which  had  broken  out  in  the  works  of  the  MacCormicks, 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements,  who  discharged  twelve 
hundred  men  on  the  spot.  After  a  prolonged  resistance  some  of 
the  demands  were  granted,  the  firm  reserving  to  itself  the  right 
of  refusing  to  re-admit  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  mal¬ 
contents.  The  manner  of  exercising  this  prerc^tive  and  other 
matters  led  to  further  disputes  and  quarrels  among  the  men 
themselves,  and  great  excitement  prevailed.  A  mass  meeting  was 
held  on  the  2nd  of  March,  to  protest  against  the  interference  of 
the  police,  “  the  armed  Janissaries  of  Capital” 

This  was  succeeded  by  a  monster  demonstration  on  the  Ist  of 
May,  organized  by  the  Central  Labour  Union  of  Chicago,  in 
which  some  25,000  people  took  part.  The  number  of  their 
sympathizers  increased  rapidly  within  the  next  few  days,  some 
of  whom  assembled  in  front  of  the  Elstablishment  to  hold  parley 
with  the  malcontents,  and  incite,  or  even  compel,  those  unwilling 
to  join  them.  The  police  had  to  interfere,  and  fired  on  the 
crowd.  Upon  this- a  “Sanguinary  Circular”  was  issued,  calling 
the  masses  “  to  arms,”  and  inciting  them  to  acts  of  vengeance. 
On  the  4th  of  May  the  strike  had  become  general,  and  Chicago 
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was  in  a  state  of  ferment.  A  meeting  was  convened  at  the 
Haymarket  in  haste,  and  the  principal  Anarchists— Spies, 
Parsons,  and  Fielden— mounted  the  platform,  haranguing  the 
people.  “  Strangle  the  law,”  said  the  last-mentioned,  “  or  it  will 
strangle  you !  ”  When  called  upon  in  the  name  of  the  law  to 
desist,  he  took  no  notice,  and  then  Superintendent  Bonfield,  the 
officer  in  charge,  gave  the  command  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
crowd.  Immediately  upon  this  a  dynamite  shell  was  thrown 
among  the  Pinkertonians  (i.e.  the  hired  police  force  belonging  to 
Pinkerton),  who  made  use  of  their  arms,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  place  was  covered  with  dead  and  wounded.  Six  policemen 
were  killed,  twenty-seven  seriously  wounded ;  fifty  rioters  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Then  followed  the  celebrated  Anarchist 
trial,  which  led  to  the  condemnation  to  death  of  seven  among 
the  number.  Fielden  and  Schwab  had  their  sentence  commuted 
for  penal  servitude  for  life.  Lingg  committed  suicide  in  prison. 
Fischer,  Parsons,  Spies,  and  Engel  were  said  to  have  died  “  like 
lions  on  the  scaffold.”  In  the  concluding  words  of  an  open 
letter,  addressed  to  Governor  Oglesby  of  Illinois,  who  had 
refused  to  make  use  of  his  prerogative  of  pardon,  Fischer 
says — 

“  Society  may  hang  any  number  of  the  adherents  of  progres-s  who 
have  served  disinterestedly  the  labour  cause,  but  their  blood  will  do 
wonders  ;  it  will  hasten  the  decay  of  moderu  society,  aud  the  birth  of  a 
new  era  of  civilization.” 

The  immediate  effect  produced  by  this  “bloody  tragedy,”  as 
it  is  called  by  those  who  sympathize  with  the  “  eight  victims  of 
class  hatred,”  was  a  profound  sensation  among  Socialists  all  over 
the  world,  and  a  strong  current  of  sympathy  among  the  working 
people  of  Chicago.  This  was  shown  by  the  presence  of  nine 
thousand  people  at  the  interment  of  the  “  victims,”  and  the  long 
funeral  procession  in  their  honour.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  severity  of  the  law  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  a  sort 
of  panic  which  the  suddenly  awakened  consciousness  of  a  great 
social  danger  had  produced.  We  may  well  discredit  coloured 
accounts  of  alleged  brutality  towards  the  condemned.  At  the 
Nime  time,  after  a  cai-eful  perusal  of  the  various  accounts  by 
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friends  and  foes,  we  cannot  acquit  some  of  the  leading  papers 
and  personages,  representing  the  party  of  law  and  order,  of  the 
charge  of  having  used  language  as  bitter  and  exciting  in  tone  as 
that  indulged  in  by  the  organs  and  organizers  of  Anarchy.  In 
both  party  passion  runs  very  high,  and  the  voice  of  reason  is 
silenced  by  the  angry  storm  raised  by  class  hatred.  The 
Anarchists  still  hold  regular  “Anniversaries  of  the  Martyrs,” 
when  they  march  in  a  body  to  the  “  Anarchist  Calvary ;  ”  and  the 
children  of  their  “  Sunday  schools,”  ori^nally  started  by  Grott- 
kau,  and  numbering  by  thousands,  sing  “  hymns  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  ”  whilst  speeches  are  made  at  the  grave  of  the  condemned 
by  their  comrades,  inciting  to  future  revenge,  though  in  guarded 
language  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  the  police.  An  “  invisible 
committee,”  too,  exists  to  pave  the  way  for  the  social  revolution ; 
but  a  visible  representative  of  the  party,  seen  wherever  party 
action  is  necessary — Schilling — assured  the  representative  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  not  long  ago,  that  the  uprising  is  not 
expected  to  take  place  before  the  end  of  this  century 

Readers  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  recently  published  work  on  the 
“  American  Commonwealth,”  and  others  inclined  to  take  an 
optimistic  view  of  the  economic  and  social  future  of  the  United 
States  * — though  even  he,  referring  to  some  of  the  labour  riots, 
speaks  of  “  volcanic  forces  which  lie  smouldering  in  all  ignorant 
masses,  ready  to  burst  forth  upon  sufficient  excitement  ”  ® — may 
not  regard  these  Chicago  riots  as  a  mere  “  spatter  of  the  hot 
vulcanic  lava  below,”  but  simply  as  an  isolated  act  of  violence, 
for  which  foreign  extremists  alone  are  responsible.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  latter  view  is  any  more  correct  than  the  former. 
American  society  is  not  undermined  in  its  lower  bases  in  anything 
like  the  same  degree  as  some  European  societies.  Even  among 
these,  the  prophecy  of  an  Internationalist  of  twenty  years  ago, 
that  in  1889  the  economic  sovereignty  of  the  people  should 
be  proclaimed  as  the  political  sovereignty  was  proclaimed  in 
1789,  is  far  from  being  fulfilled,  though  recent  events  point  to  a 

*  See  New  York  Herald,  December  5, 1888. 

*  Mr.  Bryce  even  speaks  of  social  problems  whose  “solution  will  demand  not 
only  great  skill,  but  great  economic  wisdom  ’  (vol.  iii.  p.  669). 

*  Ibid.,  p.  310. 
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tendency  in  this  direction.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  of  unconscious  and  timid  socialism  in  the 
minds  of  American  labourers  than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
coincidence  is  curious,  for  example,  that  in  the  year  of  the 
Chicago  riots  was  formed  the  United  Labour  Party,  to  make 
the  political  power  of  labourers  felt  at  the  elections;  that, 
moreover,  it  was  signally  successful  in  New  York,  Milwaukee, 
and  Chicago,  so  that  Henry  George  himself,  as  the  labour  candi¬ 
date  of  the  New  York  mayoralty,  attained  to  the  second  place 
in  the  list.^  Considering  the  hatred  and  dislike  which  Socialism 
had  incurred  by  reason  of  the  Anarchist  riots,^  it  is  remarkable 
that  so  soon  after  the  event  so  large  an  amount  of  sympathy  and 
support  could  be  enlisted  for  those  more  or  less  mixed  up  with 
it.  We  can  only  account  for  it  on  the  supposition  that  the 
American  “people”  are  much  more  favourably  inclined  towards 
the  theories  of  Socialism  than  appears  on  the  surface.  True,  the 
Knights  of  Labour,  especially  in  their  more  recent  utterances, 
and  a  large  meeting  of  the  Labour  Party  so  far  back  as  1885, 
thought  it  necessary  to  protest  against  the  “  policy  of  dynamite,” 
and  this  at  a  time  when  there  were  75,000  unemployed  in  New 
York  only ;  and  Senator  Ingolls  spoke  in  the  House  of  500,000 
able-bodied  labourers,  representing  three  millions  of  human 
beings,  without  means  of  livelihood  in  an  inclement  winter 

'  He  received  in  round  numbers  68,000  votes  as  against  90,000  recorded  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  the  successful  candidate ;  the  Republican  candidate,  Roosevelt, 
obtaining  60,000,— and  this  out  of  a  total  of  235,000  registered  votes. 

*  We  append  the  following,  taken  from  a  Socialist  print,  as  an  indication  of 
feeling  against  Socialists  : — 

“  The  performance  of  the  play  written  by  our  comrade  William  Morris,  ‘  The 
Tables  Turned,’  which  was  to  have  been  given  by  the  New  York  Socialists  at  the 
Concordia  Assembly  Rooms  on  March  2nd,  was  prohibited  by  the  police  at  the  last 
moment. 

“  The  Neir  York  Herald  says,  ‘  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  Socialist  in 
New  York  who  believes  that  Mr.  Bender’s  (the  proprietor  of  Concordia  Hall)  failure 
to  provide  himself  with  a  theatrical  license  was  the  reason  why  the  police  authorities 
prohibited  the  performance  of  the  play.  On  the  contrary.  Socialists  say  that  the 
play  was  prohibited  because  it  was  written  by  a  Socialist  author,  because  its 
dramtUit  jiersotue  were  to  be  impersonated  by  prominent  Socialists,  because  it  was 
to  be  performed  under  the  auspices  of  a  Socialist  society,  and  because  its  aim  and 
object  was  to  ridicule,  satirize,  and  bring  into  general  contempt  well-known  anti- 
Socialists,  or,  in  other  words,  well-known  iipholders  of  law  and  order,  and  also  a  few 
men  who  have  otherwise  made  themselves  prominent  of  late.” 
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season.  But  this,  whilst  it  does  credit  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  working-man,  does  not  remove  the  impression  that 
the  intensity  of  class  feeling  must  be  considerable,  when  a  solid 
vote  is  given  to  the  Socialists  as  labour  candidates  under  such 
conditions.  It  rather  confirms  it.  Popular  reaction,  as  a  rule, 
follows  on  revolutionary  excesses;  i.e.,  unless  the  sense  of  a 
popular  grievance  is  stronger  than  that  of  popular  indigna¬ 
tion  against  the  misguided  perpetrators  of  these  outrages. 
Thus  it  happened  that  in  Chicago  itself  the  Socialist  party,  by  a 
coalition  with  the  Democrats,  elected  three  judges  of  their  own 
nomination,  less  than  six  months  after  the  trial  of  the  Anarchists, 
6258  votes  being  given  to  the  Socialist  candidate,  the  opponent 
of  Judge  Gary,  who  had  presided  over  that  trial ;  and  that  Mr. 
Harrison,  the  mayor  of  Chicago,  declined  re-election  in  the  spring 
of  1887  for  the  following  reason : — 

1  am  62  years  old,  and  cannot  get  any'more  honour  in  this  office, 
while  I  may  get  dishonour.  I  fear  we  shall  have  some  terrible  trouble  in 
Chicago  in  the  next  two  years.  If  the  Supreme  Court  should  give  the 
Anarchists  another  trial  they  could  not  get  a  jury.  These  men  would 
give  out  that  they  were  vindicated,  and  cause  trouble.  If  they  are 
hung  we  may  have  convulsions.” 

The  ambitious  thought  entertained  at  the  time,  of  putting  up 
the  hero  of  the  day,  H.  George,  w’hose  electoral  successes  were 
termed  by  his  enemies  the  triumph  of  “  Predatory  Socialism,”  as 
a  Candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1888,  has  not  been  realized, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  hero  has  much  decreased  since,  but 
most  probably  because  his  programme  is  too  moderate  for  those 
who  supported  him  in  1886.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to 
organize  a  labour  party  throughout  the  Union  in  1887,  and 
a  programme  was  adopted  at  a  general  convention  held  in 
Cincinnati  on  the  22nd  of  February  of  that  year,  in  w'hich  the 
Knights  of  Labour  gave  the  initiative  and  the  Socialists  gave 
a  reluctant  consent,  because  the  programme  was  too  mild  for 
their  taste,  H.  George  and  his  band  of  “  Tax  reformers  ”  opposed 
it,  as  going  too  far,  and  the  “  United  Labour  Party  ”  became 
disunited,  those  not  agreeing  with  H.  George  organizing 
themselves  into  a  “  Union  Labour  Party’.”  An  attempt  to 
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reconcile  them  was,  made  at  Dennison  House,  Cincinnati,  on 
the  8th  of  August,  1888,  in  view  of  the  presidential  election, 
but  without  success ;  and  to  this  division  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Labour  Party,  must  be  attributed  their  comparative  failure  at 
the  most  recent  elections.  The  Socialists,  who  fared  no  better, 
attribute  it  to  the  temporizing  tone  adopted  by  the  Labour 
organizations.  The  Socialists  were  expelled  from  the  United 
Labour  Party  at  the  convention  held  in  Syracuse,  in  September, 
1887,  the  result  of  which  action  was  that  they  met  at  Buffalo, 
where  an  attempt  was  made  to  lessen  the  breach  between  them¬ 
selves  and  the  less  aggressive  Internationalists  or  Anarchists. 
Since  then,  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  avoid  all  com¬ 
promises,  and  to  adhere  strictly  to  “  Clean  Socialist  Politics.”  It 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  since  this  firm  attitude  has  been  taken 
up,  the  Workmen's  Advocate  has  been  adding  eight  hundred 
to  its  former  subscribers.^  The  fact  that  four  of  the  mast 
moderate  heads  of  the  movement  have  been  deposed  within  the 
last  year,  including  the  former  editor  of  the  Socialist,  for  not 
going  far  enough  in  pressing  the  importance  of  class  antagonism 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  Progressive  Labour  Party  into 
the  Socialist  Labour  Party,  are  among  the  signs  of  a  differentia¬ 
tion  going  on  between  the  more  determined  Socialists  and  the  less 
pronounced  Labour  Unionists,  that  the  former  are  gaining  ground 
and  the  latter  losing  faith  in  themselves.  The  recent  vicissitudes 
of  the  Knights  of  Labour  tell  the  same  tale.  They  vetoed  at  their 
convention  in  Minneapolis  a  resolution  condemnatory  of  the  trial 
of  the  Chicago  riots,  and  have  since  then  done  their  best  to  get 
clear  of  Socialists  altogether;  and  with  what  result?  An  immense 
loss  of  membership.  They  reckoned  729,677  in  1886,  548,239  in 
1887,  and  at  their  meeting  at  Indianapolis  announced  a  further 
loss  of  300,000.  “  But,”  said  the  “  general  master  working  man  ” 
Powderley,  “  there  will  be  no  room  in  the  order  for  Socialists 
and  Anarchists ;  they  will  have  to  go.”  It  is  not  a  very  hopeful 

*  The  Socialist  has  about  2000  subscribers;  the  Worimen's  Advocate,  about 
1600;  the  Volkszeituraj,  1300  to  1600.  Out  of  78  Socialist  sections  in  the  Union, 
14  are  English-speaking.  Calculated  roughly,  there  are,  apart  from  unavowed  and 
non-paying  Socialist  sympathizers  and  hangers-on,  some  20,000  to  30,000  active 
members.  At  the  late  New  Y’ork  elections  the  Socialist  vote  reached  12,000. 
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prognostic  for  the  future  peace  of  society  in  the  United  States 
that  the  exclusion  of  Socialists  from  the  most  powerful  labour 
organization  in  the  country  is  followed  by  a  considerable  decline 
^  of  its  numbers.  Those  who  leave  the  ranks  mostly  join  the 
“  Federation  of  Labour,’*  which  has  a  more  decided  class  pro¬ 
gramme,  accepts  “  boycotting  ”  as  one  of  the  means  of  achieving 
labour  triumphs,  and  in  its  report  at  the  late  Congress  in  St. 
Louis,  advocates  the  Eight  Hours  Bill.  It  boasts  of  a  member¬ 
ship  of  over  500,000,  and  its  President  sent  an  address  of 
sj’mpathy  to  the  International  Congress  held  in  Paris  in  1889, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  already. 

From  the  organ  of  the  Socialist  Party  we  gather  that  these 
methods  have  been  eminently  successful  of  late,  and  that  they 
have  gained  for  the  party  the  confidence  of  a  number  of  trades 
unions  following  its  leading.  Now,  Americans,  when  organized, 
are  naturally  more  excitable  than  English  working  men,  and 
more  accustomed  to  street  demonstration,  and  even  street  fights. 
This,  undoubtedly,  may  later  on  become  a  considerable  social 
danger.  But  at  present  they  are  not  ready  for  barricades,  even 
by  the  confession  of  Socialist  organs.  In  America  class  feeling  at 
present  is  more  languid,  they  confess,  than  anywhere  else ;  whilst 
they  contain  constantly  laments  at  the  comparative  indifference  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  American  labourers  to  the  blandishments  of 
Socialistic  agitation.  But  those  who  remember  similar  complaints 
of  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  addressed  to  his  friend  Valteisch,  then 
travelling  in  America,  twenty  years  ago,  alx)ut  the  lethargy  of 
the  Social  Democracy  in  Germany,  and  its  marvellous  progress 
since  in  that  country,  will  not  hastily  deduce  from  this  apparent 
apathy  the  comfortable  doctrine  that  American  Socialism  has  no 
future  before  it  The  slow  but  steady  growth  of  Agrarian  Social¬ 
ism,  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  American  social  life.  “  Ceres  is  the 
prime  Divinity  of  the  Republic,”  says  Mr.  Carnegie.  But  according 
to  the  ancient  mythology  the  daughter  of  Ceres  was  carried  away 
by  Pluto ;  and  so,  in  the  United  States,  Plutocratic  Railway  and 
other  monopolies  are  busily  at  work,  and  rob  the  farmers  of  their 
due,  thus  undermining  the  most  powerful  conservative  element 
in  the  States.  It  was  the  Farmers’  Alliance  which  produced 
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what  the  Times  calls  the  Economic  Revolution  of  the  last 
election.' 

Farms  and  farming  remind  students  of  the  social  movement 
in  America  of  Brooke  farm,  where  Hawthorne  and  Emerson  for 
a  time  experimented  with  others  in  practical  Socialism.  They 
recall  the  enthusiasm  of  Horace  Greeley  and  practical  statesmen 
and  publicists  in  supporting  the  schemes  of  Fourierists  and 
Cabetists  on  American  soil.  They  must  not  be  surprised,  there¬ 
fore,  to  discover  sympathizers  of  this  kind  nowadays  in  various 
quarters. 

When  men  like  Governor  Lee  of  Richmond,  at  the  convention 
of  the  Knights  of  Labour  soon  after  the  Chicago  riots,  could 
openly  incite  to  “  war  against  the  great  companies,  the  kings  of 
finance  and  capitalists  in  general,  who  turn  their  power  into 
instruments  of  oppression,”  and  vrhen  Abraham  Lincoln  himself 
could  say — 

“  1  affirm  it  is  mj  conviction  that  class  laws,  placing  capital  above 
latMur,  are  more  dangerous  to  the  republic  at  this  hour  than  chattel 
slavery  in  the  days  of  its  haughtiest  supremacy.  Labour  is  prior  to  and 
al>ove  capital,  and  deserves  a  much  higher  consideration  ”  (quoted  by 
Professor  Ely  iu  his  “American  Labour  Movement,”  p.  147,  note) — 

there  must  be  many  besides  and  behind  them  sharing  these 
views.  It  is  out  of  funds  supplied  by  such  that  the  Brooklyn 
Labour  Lyceum  is  supposed  to  have  been  built.  Practical  as 
the  Americans  are,  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  sentimentalism 
and  idealism  among  them,  and  that  love  of  general  ideas  which 
de  Tocqueville  ascribes  to  their  democratic  institutions  and  habits 
of  thought,  and  which  we  know  inclines  people  towards  Socialism. 
This  latent  social  passion  may  at  any  time  be  fanned  into  flame, 
and  produce  a  conflagration.  “  In  no  other  country,”  we  are 
told,  “  are  the  rights  of  property  held  so  sacred  as  in  America.” 
This  is  true  enough.  But  it  is  equally  true  that,  in  a  country 

'  Since  the  above  has  been  passing  through  the  press,  a  meeting  has  been  held 
of  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  and  steps  taken  to  amalgamate  it  with  the  Knights  of 
Labour  and  other  industrial  organizations  into  one  National  Union  party,  to 
represent  the  farmers  and  the  labouring  classes  in  opposition  to  what  they  call  the 
“money  power”  (see  Timen,  December,  1890). 

r. 
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“  where  all  men  are  nominally  equal,  envy  bums  through  society 
like  a  prairie  fire.”  The  prairie  fires  of  America  are  not  easily 
extinguished. 

The  best  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  social  movement  is  its 
power  to  move  the  legislature.  This  affords  an  index  of  force  more 
reliable  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere ;  for  here,  as  Colonel 
Ingersoll  says,  "  Each  voter  is  a  sovereign ;  ”  and,  to  use  Mr. 
Champion’s  expression,  “  The  state  machine  is  the  creature  and 
property  of  the  electoral  majority.”  Now,  it  is  quite  tme  that 
as  yet  no  Socialist  has  found  a  place  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives;  but  the  appointment  within  the  last  year  or  two  of  a, 

“  Federal  Department  of  Labour,”  and  a  number  of  enactments 
within  the  last  ten  years  for  the  protection  of  labour,  as  well  as 
the  appointment  of  a  great  labour  holiday  by  most  of  the  State 
le^slatures,  are  signs  of  the  time  showing  that  the  voice  of  the 
sovereign  people  makes  itself  heard,  and  is  listened  to  and  given 
effect  to  by  so  many  acts  of  State  Socialism.  Party-manoeuvres, 
as  at  the  last  elections,  to  secure  the  Labour  ticket,  as  well 
as  the  last  words  of  the  retiring  president,  e.g.,  when  he  speaks 
of  fortunes  built  upon  undue  enactions  from  the  masses  of  our 
people,”  and  the  “  communism  of  combined  wealth  and  capital  ” 
as  no  less  dangerous  than  the  “  communism  of  oppressed  poverty 
and  toil,” — these  are  indications  which  show  at  least  that 
politicians  never  lose  sight  of  the  movement  as  insignificant  or 
unimportant. 

Again,  if  there  is  one  body  keenly  watching  the  current  of 
events  whose  judgment  on  social  and  political  movements  is 
rarely  at  fault,  that  body  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  the 
United  States,  where  Roman  Catholicism,  as  we  have  lately  seen 
in  the  reports  which  have  reached  us  concerning  the  Roman 
Catholic  Congress  in  Baltimore,  can  boast  of  many  successes, — 
a  supreme  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  the  Catholic  Church  has 
been  appointed  for  the  United  States  of  late.  Now,  the  Roman 
Curia  has  been  greatly  exercised  of  late  as  to  the  attitude  to  be 
taken  up  with  respect  to  the  Labour  movement  in  its  socialistic 
tendencies  in  America.  This,  both  in  relation  to  the  McGlynn 
incident  and  the  later  developments  of  the  order  of  the  Knights 
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of  Labour.  McGlynn,  the  “modem  Lamenuais,”  preaching  his 
“new  crusade,”  for  a  short  time  at  least,  in  conjunction  with 
H.  George,  “the  American  Lassalle,”  was  suspended  by  the 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  and  his  friend  Dr.  Burtsell  banished 
from  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  to  an  obscure  country  charge 
for  sjonpathizing  with  him  when  condemned  on  his  refusal  to  go 
to  Rome  and  plead  his  own  case  there.  But  the  importance  of 
dealing  with  a  body  like  the  Knights  of  Labour  required  more 
consideration.  A  conclave  of  twelve  Prelates  was  held  under 
the  presidency  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  of  Baltimore,  who  made  a 
report  thereupon  personally  in  Rome,  and  in  consequence  thereof 
the  verdict  was  given  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  in 
1887  in  words  of  some  ambiguity,  but  yet  friendly  in  intention, — 
“N il  innovetur,”  i.e.  “  Not  to  interfere.”  It  was  followed  by  another, 
the  following,  scarcely  less  cautious  in  its  expression  of  benevolent 
neutrality,  but  still  more  friendly  in  tone, — “  Tolerari  posse,”  which 
explains  itself.  The  official  and  semi-official  organs  of  the  Roman 
Curia  speak  less  reservedly  in  favour  of  the  order,  especially 
since  some  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  platform  of  the 
Knights  of  Labour  which  take  the  order  out  of  the  category  of 
secret  societies  and  omit  some  expressions  of  a  decidedly  socialistic 
tendency.  Considering  that  the  order  as  originally  constituted  by 
Stevens  was  avowedly  based  on  the  “  Communistic  Manifesto  ”  of 
K.  Marx  and  Engels,  and  that  its  members  are  called  by  a  leading 
Socialist  “  the  raw  material  of  Socialism,”  we  may  wonder  at  the 
excessiv'e  pains  taken  by  the  Roman  hierarchy  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  it.  We  have  not  the  remotest  wish  to 
cast  suspicion  on  the  sincere  sympathy  with  the  labouring  people 
which  has  always  been  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Roman 
Church  as  a  reason  for  maintaining  this  attitude,  nor  do  we 
imagine  that  the  fact  of  many  of  the  Knights  of  Labour  being 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  entirely  accounts  for  it.  But  what  we  infer 
from  this  fact  is  more  to  our  purpose  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  before  us.  It  is  the  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America  of  the  importance  of  the 
Socialistic  movement,  and  the  necessity  of  coming  to  terms  with 
the  most  moderate  body  among  the  various  organizations  of  the 
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Labour  movement  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  more  violent 
sections  of  Socialism  and  Anarchy.* 

In  the  differentiation  which  is  going  on  between  the  more 
advanced  and  the  less  aggressive  forms  of  the  Labour  movement 
the  Roman  Church  is  determined  to  side  with  the  Moderates. 
And  if  it  be  true  what  a  well-informed  organ  for  the  promotion 
of  Catholic  social  reform  in  Germany,  referring  to  this  subject, 
has  lately  affirmed,  that  the  duel  between  moderate  Anglo-Saxon 
Socialism  and  continental  Collectivism  will  have  to  be  fought  out, 
not  in  London  or  Berlin,  but  in  New  York, — and  the  Socialist 
Mario  predicted  this  much  in  the  last  generation, — then  the 
present  prospect  of  the  advocates  of  modem  reform  is  not  very 
promising.  The  Moderates  have  been  beaten  all  along  the  line ; 
the  Extremists  at  this  very  moment  are  preparing  for  a  more 
decided  and  uncompromising  conflict.  Enthusiasm  and  firm 
faith  in  their  own  cause,  a  full  determination  to  fight  single 
handed  with  a  contemptuous  scorn  of  “tail-politics,”  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  its  own  inherent  strength,  and  reatliness  to  stand  or 
fall  on  its  own  merits, — such  are  the  characteristics  of  militant 
Socialism  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  the 
position  taken  up  by  a  body  of  men  numbering  thousands  all 
over  the  Union,  some  well  educated  and  able  to  organize  others, 

'  Other  religious  bodies  are  equally  on  the  alert  in  noticing  the  formidable  a.spect 
of  the  Labour  movement  Thus,  e.g.,  in  the  pastoral  letter  of  the  Bishops,  issued  at 
the  close  of  the  Triennial  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  American  Church,  we  read, 
under  the  head  “  Labour  Question  :  ” — 

“  It  is  painfully  evident  that  the  existing  industrial  system  is  subjected  not  only  to 
vehement  criticism,  but  to  perilous  strain ;  and  one  of  the  most  discouraging 
elements  of  the  situation  seems  to  be  the  hopeless  and  despairing  tone  of  those  who 
deal  with  the  overshadowing  questions  which  throng  so  persistently  upon  the  mind 
and  heart  of  our  generation,”  etc.,  etc. 

From  the  second  leaflet  of  a  series  on  the  Socialist  Aspects  of  Christianity  by 
Professor  Richard  T.  Ely,  reprinted  from  the  CongregatiorudUt  in  1888,  we  quote 
the  following,  which  may  be  found  applicable  to  Churches  nearer  home,  and  which 
shows  at  least  the  importance  which  in  American  religious  bodies  is  attached  to  the 
present  state  of  the  social  problem ; — 

“  The  Church  has  for  the  most  part,  contented  herself  with  repeating  platitudes 
and  vague  generalities  which  have  disturbed  no  guilty  soul,  and  thus  she  has  allowed 
the  leadership  in  social  science  to  slip  away  from  her.  It  can,  then,  scarcely  excite 
surprise  that  Communism  has  become  infidel,  and  Socialism  materialistic.  Has  she 
not,  indeed,  without  any  careful  examination  of  their  claims,  hastened  to  condemn 
them  to  please  the  rich  ?  ” 
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having  a  command  over  considerable  funds,  and  directly  and  still 
more  indirectly  exercising  a  powerful  influence  over  the  working 
men  of  America,  affiliated  as  they  are  in  many  cases  to  American 
Labour  Unions  of  every  description.  Such  a  body  of  men  has  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  the  future.  As  the  social  and  commercial 
difficulties  of  the  Union  increase,  labour  feuds  intensify  class 
feeling  and  threaten  more  and  more  the  “  homogeneous  character 
of  American  society.”  As  America  in  her  social  conditions 
approximates  more  and  more  to  those  obtaining  in  European 
countries,  the  increase  of  social  distress,  as  everywhere  else,  will 
become  the  fruitful  source  of  socialistic  agitation.  As  the 
organization  of  the  latter  becomes  more  perfect,  and  the  foreign 
and  native  elements  of  dissatisfaction  become  more  welded 
together,  and  their  consolidated  and  combined  action  are  facili¬ 
tated  by  intercommunicai  ion  being  rendered  more  easy  in  the 
course  of  time  throughout  the  Union,  Socialism  will  become  more 
and  more  a  formidable  factor  of  social  politics.  Already  we  note 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
recommending  “a  less  facile  naturalization  of  Socialist  immi¬ 
grants,”  by  way  of  protecting  the  American  working  man 
against  the  danger  of  foreign  contagion.  The  “  Modem  Sphinx,” 
as  the  Social  Problem  has  been  called,  has  its  face  turned  to  the 
West,  the  “  Home  of  the  disinherited  of  the  Earth ;  ”  where  is 
the  modem  CEdipus  who  shall  decipher  its  riddles  ?  As  the 
great  enigmas  of  the  individual  life,  left  unsolved  by  the  sages 
of  antiquity,  found  their  solution  in  Christianity,  so  the  social 
problem  of  the  hour,  growing  more  complex  with  every  advance 
of  modem  civilization  and  progress,  will  only  then  be  solved 
when  Christianity,  as  a  spiritual  force,  and  the  Church  of  Christ, 
as  a  perfect  type  of  social  union,  shall  have  transformed  more 
completely  the  individual  man,  and  organized  more  perfectly 
human  society,  directly  in  raising  the  moral  tone  of  the  social 
unit,  and  indirectly  by  raising  the  character  of  social  institutions. 


M.  Kaufmann. 
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THOROLD  ROGERS. 

Aleeadt  a  term  has  passed  away  since  the  death  of  Professor 
Rogers  came  with  a  rude  shock  both  to  Oxford  and  to  the  larger 
world  outside  his  University  ;  and,  in  the  rush  and  swirl  of  the  current 
of  our  modern  life,  when  men  cease  battling  with  the  stream,  and 
reach  at  length  the  haven  of  rest,  tney  are  often  soon  forgotten  by 
those  of  us  who  have  still  to  work  and  strive  after  they  have  gone. 
Yet  in  each  generation  there  are  men  who  have  taken  so  definite  a  place 
in  the  ranks  of  life,  who  have  impressed  their  personality  so  vividly 
upon  the  minds  of  their  contemporaries,  that  no  length  of  time  can 
make  us  forget  them,  and  no  space  of  years  can  entirely  remedy 
their  loss.  And  Thorold  Rogers  was  one  of  those  men.  With  his 
strong  individuality  and  his  intense  directness,  he  took  a  hold  upon 
the  thinking  world  outside  Oxford,  such  as  very  few  men  whose  life 
has  been  mainly  one  of  study  and  research  ever  succeed  in  gaining. 

I  am  speaking,  indeed,  as  one  who,  though  a  member  of  his  University, 
yet  knew  more  of  Professor  Rogers  as  he  appeared  to  the  non-academic 
world,  and  felt  his  influence  there  rather  than  in  his  work  and  teach¬ 
ing  as  a  professor.  And  perhaps  the  non-academic  world  can  best 
appreciate  what  a  really  great  man  Oxford  has  lost. 

But  it  is  not  for  me  to  act  as  eulogist  to  the  politician  and  economist 
who  has  so  recently  passed  away  from  us,  nor  indeed  would  he  himself 
have  cared  for  any  man  so  to  act.  Yet  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
try  to  define  in  some  degree  his  place  in  economic  thought.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  easy  for  those  who  have  been  more  or  less  contemporary 
with  him,  for  to  contemporaries  true  perspective  is  generally  impossible. 
But  there  are  a  few  special  features  which  perhaps  contemporaries 
see  better  than  those  that  come  after,  features  which  have  impressed 
them  at  any  rate  more  especially  in  watching  a  man's  career.  And 
1  think  the  two  main  features  in  Thorold  Rogers’  economic  life  will 
be  acknowledged  to  be  the  political  and  the  historical.  By  the  political 
feature  1  mean  the  intensely  practical  bearing  he  gave  to  his  economics 
as  being  the  most  vital  factor  in  a  nation’s  political  life.  He  conceived 
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his  science  very  fully  as  political  economy,  as  a  stndy  that  was  concerned 
mainly  with  the  actual  working  of  the  machinery  of  government,  and 
with  the  actual,  daily  progress  of  the  nation  in  all  its  actions.  It  is  this 
view  that  underlies  his  last  great  work,  “  The  Economic  Interpretation 
of  History  ;  ”  for  it  is  a  work  that  contains  fully  as  much  politics,  in  the 
best  and  neutral  sense,  as  it  does  of  economics.  What  is  more,  the 
political  questions  discussed  in  it  are  not  merely  questions  of  history 
now  gone  by,  but  of  vital,  current  interest.  The  book  is  fully  as  much 
for  the  politician  as  for  the  economist.  And  it  was  just  this  intense 
conviction  of  the  pressing  current  importance  of  political  economy  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  nation's  political  life,  that  gave  Tborold 
Rogers  the  position  he  held  in  the  mind  of  men  engaged  in  the  practical 
business  of  everyday  politics.  Men  who  had  long  been  disgusted  and 
disappointed  with  the  theoretical  attitude  of  the  older  political 
economists  felt,  in  reading  or  listening  to  him,  that  they  had  come 
across  a  teacher  who  really  knew  the  facts  of  the  problems  that 
troubled  them,  and  who  looked  first  at  the  farts  before  he  tried  to 
bring  a  theory  to  bear  upon  them.  But  an  economist  who  defined 
political  economy  as  “  the  science  of  human  life  in  its  social  and 
material  aspects,”  who  constantly  impressed  upon  his  contemporaries 
that  political  questions  were  becoming  more  and  noore  economic  ones, 
and  who  acted  consistently  up  to  this  belief,  was  bound  to  impress  men 
of  his  time  as  an  economist  who  really  deserved  the  name. 

The  other  great  feature  in  Thorold  Rogers'  economic  career  was 
his  appeal  to  history  as  the  basis  of  his  theories  of  economic  science. 
The  marvellous  patience  of  his  research  in  the  subject  of  economic 
history,  and  the  wonderful  light  which  he  made  it  throw  upon 
modern  problems,  need  not  be  eulogized  here.  His  work  remains  his 
own  monument.  By  his  historical  work  he  will  stand  or  fall  in  the 
judgment  of  posterity.  With  the  conclusions  that  he  drew  from  his 
labours  in  social  and  industrial  history  later  economists  of  his  own 
day  have  already  felt  themselves  compelled  occasionally  to  disagree. 
It  has  been  hinted  that  he  lacked  the  idea  of  social  evolution  and 
of  gradual  development,  that  his  history  was  too  full  of  cataclysms 
and  dramatic  incidents.  We  are  not  concerned  to  defend  Thorold 
Rogers'  views  of  industrial  history  at  the  present  moment ;  it  is 
sufiicient  to  remark  that,  like  many  pioneers,  he  broke  open  a  path  for 
those  who  might  come  later  to  develop  and  smooth  down  into  an 
ordinary  high-road.  And  no  doubt,  to_a  pioneer,  road-making  does  not 
present  itself,  so  clearly  as  it  does  to  others,  as  the  gradual  evolution  of 
a  definite  track.  But  few  would  deny  to  Thorold  Rogers  a  certain  great 
and  vigorous  grasp  of  the  essential  outlines  of  his  subject,  that  gives 
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one  from  the  very  first  a  sure  line  of  thought  to  follow  out.  Nowhere, 
I  think,  is  this  faculty  of  giving  his  readers  the  great,  guiding  ideas  of 
a  subject  seen  so  well  as  in  some  of  his  shorter  papers  and  essays,  a 
collection  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  at  some  future  time  be  under¬ 
taken.  And  nowhere,  again,  is  his  splendid  historical  method  of  study 
seen  to  such  advantage  as  in  his  utterances  upon  modern  social 
reform.  Perhaps  already  his  repeated  advice  to  examine  the  causes 
of  modern  evils  thoroughly  before  you  attempt  to  remedy  them,  has 
been  in  some  quarters  taken  to  heart.  Certainly  nothing  is  more 
necessary,  and  nothing  of  more  permanent  social  value. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  main  features  of  Tborold  Rogers'  work  as 
an  economist ;  those  that  have  given  him  the  certainly  unique  place 
which  he  occupies  among  modern  English  thinkers.  Of  the  main  facts 
of  his  life  we  need  speak  hut  little  here,  for  to  most  of  the  readers  of 
this  Review  they  will  no  doubt  be  familiar. 

His  early  youth  was  passed  in  a  period  which  was  agitated  by  the 
Bristol  Riots,  the  Reform  Bill,  the  “  Tracts  for  the  Times,”  and  the 
Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Born  in  1823,  he  went  up  to  Oxford  at 
nineteen  years  of  age,  matriculating  at  Magdalen  Hall,  and  took  his 
degree  in  the  year  of  Cobden's  great  triumph  (1846).  Tliat  this  event, 
and  his  intimacy  with  Cobden,  profoundly  influenced  the  subsequent 
development  of  his  mind,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  A  student 
who  began  the  study  of  his  subject  at  a  time  when  the  influence  of 
Cobden  and  of  John  Stuart  Mill  was  supreme,  was  very  likely  to 
become  an  exceedingly  orthodox  disciple  of  the  old  school  of  economics, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  marks  of  this  school  in  Professor 
Rogers'  earlier  writings.  Another  interesting  influence  was  that  of 
Bastiat — an  economist  whom  it  is  often  the  fashion  nowadays  to  decry 
— which  is  seen  most  markedly,  perhaps,  in  Thorold  Rogers'  views  of 
the  Ricardian  theory  of  rent  and  the  Malthusian  theory  of  population  ; 
two  of  the  crudest  and  most  powerful  delusions  that  have  ever  aflected 
economic  thought.  However,  as  every  one  knows,  Thorold  Rogers 
did  not  long  remain  under  the  influence  of  the  orthodox  school.  His 
investigations  into  the  facts  of  our  industrial  and  social  history 
soon  convinced  him  that  orthodoxy  in  this  case  was  very  radically 
wrong  ;  and  this  conviction  grew  still  more  upon  him,  and  was  stated 
with  still  greater  force,  as  years  went  on.  That  those  investigations 
were  not  at  first  appreciated  as  they  deserved,  and  that  in  1868  they 
were  rewarded  by  his  deposition  from  his  professorial  chair  for  reasons 
which  it  would,  at  this  length  of  time,  be  invidious  to  revive,  is  known 
to  every  one.  The  younger  generation  of  Oxford  men  felt  that,  upon 
his  re-election  in  1888,  the  University  had  conferred  an  honour  u[)on 
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itself,  and  bad  seized  an  opportunity  of  reparation  such  as  rarely 
occurs.  But,  in  leaving  this  unfortunate  episode,  one  cannot  help  ad> 
miring  the  disinterested  and  indomitable  energy  of  the  man  who  toiled 
so  devotedly  at  his  subject  for  so  many  years,  in  the  face  of  discourage¬ 
ment  and  lack  of  appreciation  that  would  have  effectually  damped  the 
ardour  of  most  other  workers.  The  episode  bad,  no  doubt,  some  effect 
in  turning  the  attention  of  Thorold  Rogers  more  definitely  towards 
political  life,  though  that  had  always  had  an  attraction  for  him.  His 
parliamentary  career  was  not  so  brilliant  as  many  of  his  admirers  had 
imagined  it  would  be.  Parliamentary  life  demands  certain  qualities, 
not  always  of  the  highest,  that  many  distinguished  men  do  not  possess. 
But  few  private  members  worked  harder  for  their  constituents  than 
Thorold  Rogers  did  for  his,  and  they,  at  least,  had  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  him.  There  is  little  doubt  that  his  parliamentary  work,  unostenta¬ 
tious  though  it  was,  was  largely  the  cause  of  his  failing  health  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

The  economic  world  has  now  lost  him,  and  the  loss  is  made  the 
greater  because  he  was  unable  to  put  the  crown  upon  his  great  work. 
A  scholar  of  such  profound  acquirements,  an  economist  of  such  keen 
penetration,  a  thinker  of  so  vigorous  and  masculine  a  type,  we  indeed 
can  ill  afford  to  lose.  Yet  we  are  consoled  in  some  slight  measure  by 
the  conviction  that  work  so  original  and  so  monumental  as  his  will 
never  perish,  and  that  even  at  the  present  moment  it  is  giving  a 
newer  life  and  a  fresher  impulse  to  the  younger  generation  of  English 
economists. 

II.  DE  B.  Gibbins. 


LORENZ  VON  STEIN. 


Probably  few  English  readers  noticed  the  announcement,  some 
weeks  back,  of  the  death  in  Vienna,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-five, 
of  Professor  von  Stein.  The  accounts  of  his  life  in  the  English  press 
were  of  a  scanty  unsympathetic  kind,  but  those  who  have  been  at  any 
time  attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  writings,  the  extraordinary  power 
of  his  mind,  and  still  more  the  charm  of  his  personabintercourse,  will 
feel  that  a  master  has  been  taken  from  tlieir  head.  Born  on  November 
15,  1815,  at  Eckernfbrde,  in  the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  he  first  saw  the 
light,  if  tradition  may  be  trusted,  in  a  barrack  ;  and  so  poor  were  his 
parents,  that  he  was  brought  up  at  the  public  expense  as  the  child 
of  the  regiment.”  His  capacity  and  quickness  attracted  attention,  and 
ho  was  sent  by  Frederick  VI.  of  Denmark  to  study  at  the  University 
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of  Flensburg,  completing  bis  course  at  Jena  and  Kiel.  The  results 
were  soon  seen  in  a  **  Geschichte  des  Danischen  Civilprocesses,"  which 
appeared  in  1841.  Next  he  visited  France,  saw  and  heard  much  of 
the  followers  of  St.  Simon,  and  returned  to  Denmark  to  write  “  Der 
Socialismus  und  der  Communismus  des  heutigen  Frankreichs,”  in  1844. 
In  1846  he  was  appointed  Professor  at  Kiel.  In  the  stormy  times 
which  ensued  for  Denmark,  he  threw  himself  warmly  into  the  German 
party,  and  issued  with  some  of  his  colleagues  a  formal  protest  against 
the  famous  decree  of  Christian  VIII.  declaring  the  unity  of  the  Duchies 
inviolable.  The  provisional  Government  of  1848  despatched  him  on 
a  fraternal  mission  to  the  Republic  in  Paris,  where  he  published  in 
French  his  “  Question  du  Schleswig-Holstein.”  In  the  next  few  years 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  “Geschichte  der  Socialen  Bewegungen  Frank¬ 
reichs  ”  (1849—51),  which  at  once  placed  him  in  the  6rst  rank  of  writers  on 
social  subjects.  But  his  German  83rmpathie8  cost  him  dear.  The  victory 
of  the  Danes  led  to  his  expulsion  from  his  chair  in  1852,  and  he  took 
refuge  in  Vienna,  where  he  was  made  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  1853.  Henceforward  he  was  a  prolific  writer.  The  following  are 
but  a  few  of  his  works:  Staatswissenschaft ”  (1854),  “Volkswirth- 
Bchaftslehre  ”  (1858),  “  Finanzwissenschaft  ”  (1860),  “  Verwaltungs- 
lehre  (1865-68),  “Die  Lehre  vom  Heerwesen”  (1872),  most  of  which 
have  appeared  in  successive  editions  down  to  the  present  time. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  an  obituary  notice  to  give 
any  idea  of  so  varied  a  list  of  works.  Stein  wrote  under  two  over¬ 
powering  influences  —  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  and  the  political 
events  of  his  time.  His  constant  theme  is  the  opposition  between 
society,  of  which  the  principle  is  self-interest,  which  assumes  the 
dependence  of  individuals  as  a  means  to  the  advancement  of  other 
individuals  irrespective  of  the  common  good,  and  the  State,  of  which  the 
principle  is  the  development  of  all.  The  conflict  between  the  two  is 
internecine.  Having  developed,  a  priori,  the  course  which  this  conflict 
takes,  and  the  three  stages  through  which  it  passes,  Stein  illustrated 
it  at  length  in  the  history  of  France  since  1789.  The  same  idea  is 
worked  out  at  enormous  length,  by  a  comparison  of  the  institutions  of 
various  countries,  in  the  “  Verwaltungslehre,”  a  work  of  which  the  value 
is  diminished  by  a  want  of  accuracy  on  some  points  of  detail.  His 
political  economy  is  a  striking  development  of  a  central  idea,  viz.  the 
struggle  between  the  personal  and  the  impersonal,  and  the  attempts  of 
the  former  to  make  the  latter  subservient  to  his  destiny,  and  work  it 
up  into  himself.  Smaller  works  dealt  with  individual  points,  and  for 
many  years  he  wrote  regularly  in  the  Augsburger  Zeitung  on  economical 
and  political  subjects.  He  was  a  warm  and  consistent  Freetrader. 
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His  writings,  as  may  be  readily  understood,  were  never  popular,  and 
yet  in  many  quarters  they  bad  great  weight.  They  were  translated 
into  Italian,  and  I  have  seen  a  reference  to  them,  in  a  report  of  the 
Ohio  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  as  “  the  latest  and  best  ’’  on 
the  subject  of  education.  But  if  bis  writings  failed  to  attract,  bis 
lectures  were  immensely  popular.  He  was  a  strikingly  handsome  figure 
as  he  stood  in  his  rostrum.  He  lectured  without  note,  in  a  series  of 
short  sentences  of  question  and  answer  ;  be  was  full  of  humour,  and, 
when  the  subject  allowed  of  it,  eloquent  and  picturesque.  In  private 
conversation  his  powers  were  very  great.  He  combined  a  wide  knowledge 
of  men  and  things  with  a  keen  human  sympathy  and  great  descriptive 
force.  He  as  little  resembled  the  conventional  German  professor  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive,  being  a  witty  man  of  the  world,  of  polished 
manners  and  great  social  gifts.  And  yet  he  occupied  a  position  which 
is  conceivable  only  in  Germany.  The  freedom  from  all  ties  but  those  of 
intellectual  brotherhood,  which  is  the  note  of  a  German  university,  allows 
to  the  individual  professor  an  influence  all  his  own.  Stein  was  lecturing 
at  Vienna  to  a  class  which  had  come  together  from  every  part  of 
Germany,  and  from  other  countries-,  the  members  of  which  had  been 
drawn  there  by  a  common  desire  to  hear  him,  and  they  felt  themselves 
united  by  a  common  admiration.  And  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
university,  the  students  of  his  works  are  bound  together,  as  it  were,  by 
a  common  cult,  by  a  species  of  freemasonry,  by  that  eternal  sense  of 
gratitude  which  we  feel  towards  those  who  made  us  early  in  life  the 
debtors  to  their  genius. 
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NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 

LIST  OF  BRITISH  PROFIT-SHARING  FIRMS. 

Compiled  bt  T.  W.  Bcshill  asd  D.  F.  Scbloss. 


L— INDUSTRIAL  PARTNERSHIPS. 

Thete  butinestes  are  regitUred  as  *‘Soeielte$"  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 
AdL,  and  are  toorhed  hy  a**  Manager"  and  a  **  Committee." 

eI  &  >1 

is  !  -  IS 

j  *  s'  ^  o 

8  ^  Sams.  Addsmss.  Bcstnas.  M  S 

18M  4  W.  Thomnn  k  Soni,  Ltd.  Woodhoow  MilU,  HuddcrsIkU  ..  Woollen  lienolectnrers  IM  Shrt. 

1888  f  Co.operative  Boilden,  lAd.  Burton  Bond,  Bitxton,  London,  S.W,  Boilden . 114  Sbrs. 

1890  Scotcb  Tweed  Mfig.  Societ]r  Selkirk . Tweed  Mnouliictaren.,  80  Sbri. 

Note. — The  numerous  Productive  Societies  on  a  more  democratic  basis  are  not  enumerated  here. 

IL— PROFIT-SHARING  FIRMS. 

Beeognizing  in  their  practice  the  system  defined  by  the  Paris  International  Congress  on  Profit- 
Sharing,  1889. — ^A  voluntary  agreement  under  tehieh  the  Employee  receives  a  share,  fixed 
beforehand,  in  the  profits  of  a  business." 

1814  1C  AETicultnral  and  Horti*  S,  Agnr  Street,  London,  W.C.  (aod  Seedsmen,  Coke  and 

cultonl  Asaocution,  Ltd.  Dei^ford)  Manure M’fera. etc. abt.loe  CP 

1880  4  ArruwsmiUt.  J.  W . Qua;  Place,  Bristol  . Printer  and  Publisher..  03  C 

1890  Bailey,  N'ukes  k  Co., lAd...  Birmingham  . Bolli^  M ilia,  etc.  ..  C 

1888  t  BinnsACo.  . . Market  Place,  Derby  .*.  Cora  factors  and  Seeds. 

men . 13  CP 

1884  C  Blundell,  Spence  A  Co.,  Ltd.  Bererley  Boad,  Hull  (and  London) ..  Colour  and  Varnish 

Maoubcturera  ..  330  C 

1883  8  Brooke,  Bond  A  Co . IT,  St.  Dunstan'i  Hill,  London,  E.C.  Wholesale  Tea  Bleiulers  134  C 

1890  Browett  Lindley  ACo.  ..  SL  Simon  Street,  Salford  ..  ..  Engineers  ..  ..  80  C 

1888  4  Burroughs,  Wellcome  A  Co.  Snow  Hill  Buildings,  London,  E.C.  . .  ManufacturingCbemists  300  C 

1888  t  Busbill,  Tbos.,  A  Soiu  ..  Coventry . Printers,  Manufacturing 

stationers,  etc.  ..  180  CP 

■  18*8  13  Csssrll  and  Co..  Ltd.  ..  Belle  Sanvage  Works,  London,  E.C...  Printers  and  Publishers  1100  P 

1890  Central  Co.op.  Stores,  Ltd.  Holbora,  London  . Stores . . 

1890  Clarke,  Nickolls  A  Coombs,  Hackney  Wick,  London,  H.W.  ..  Confectionery  Manufac- 

Limited  turers . .  . .  1000  C  P 

1888  3  Cokanbo  Iron  Works,  Ltd.  Colombo  and  Candy,  Ceylon  ..  ..  Engineers  and  Mer- 

(formerly  J.  Walker  ACo.)  London  Office: — 73,  Bisbopsgate  chants  ..  ..  000  P 

Street,  E.C. 

'  1880  10  Co.op.  Needlewomen’s  Soc.  34.  Broolw  St.,  Holbora,  London,  E.C.  Needlesrork  ..  ..  30  C 

1889  1  Coventry  Gas  Fittings  Co...  Hertford  Street,  Covent^  ..  ..  Gas  Fitters,  etc.  ..  10  CP 

1884  6  lie  St.  Dalmas,  A.  . .  . .  40,  Belgrave  Gate,  Leicester  . .  . .  Manufacturing  Chemist  18  C 

1883  7  IPOTly  and  Co.,  Ltd.  ..  400,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  ..  House  Painters, 

(fondly  Decorative  CoKip.  Plumbers,  etc. 

Ai>orri*V‘p) 

1890  *Drake  A  Gorham  ..  3,  Prince’s  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  Electrical  Engineers  ..  TO  C 

LoiKion 

1890  East  Anglian  Fruit  Preaerv.  King’s  Lynn . Jam  and  Confectionery 

ingCo.  Manufacturers  18  C 

1888  4  Edinburgh  Cokip.  Printfng  Biisto  Place,  Edinburgh  ..  Printers,  etc . 89  P 

Co..  Ltd. 

1890  Edmeston,  A.,  A  Sons  ..  Cannon  Street  Iron  Works,  Salford  . .  Millwrights  and  Eogi- 


Fletcher  and  Son  ..  Castle  Works,  Norwich 

General  Service  Cowp.  383,  Oxford  Street,  London 
Stores,  Ltd. 

Goodall  aitd  Snddick  . .  C'ookridn  Street,  l.ieeds 
Hailing.  Thomas  ..  ..  Oxford  Works,  Cbeltsnhaa 


Millwrights  and  Engi¬ 
neers  . 40  C 

Printers  and  Publishers  200 
Stores . 

Statraners  and  Printers  300  C 
Printer .  9  C 
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H»ell,  Watson  &  Vlnsy,  Offlces  :—l.  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Printers,  etc.  .. 
Limited 

Hepbnm  ft  Co . Hele  Works,  Cullompton,  Devon  ..  Paper  Makers  .. 

Hollows;,  George,  M.P.  ..  Farm  Hill,  Stroud  . Farming,  Trafalgar 

Estate.. 


Hnbbard’s  Profit-Sharing  23,  Finsbnry  Circus,  London,  E.C.  . .  Builder . 25  C 

Building  Bnainess 

Joyner,  Charles,  ft  Co.  . .  Icknleld  Square,  Monument  Road,  Chandelier  Manafactrs.  2S0  C  P 
Birmingham 

Kensington  Co-^p.  Stores,  Hammersmith  Road,  London,  W.  ..  Stores . 300 

Limited 

Lady  man,  J.  H.,  ft  Co.  ..  King’s  Lynn . 2Vholesale  Grocers  ..  20 

Lee  ft  Hunt . Arkwright  Works,  Nottingham  ..  Tool  Manufacturers  .,  00  C 

Martin,  Roheit  ..  ..  Tower  Street,  West  Hartlepool  ..  Printer .  6  C 

Newman  ft  Son  ..  ..27,  Widegate  Street,  Bishopsgate,  Printers  and  Stationers  IT  C 

London 

New  Welsh  Slate  Co.,  Ltd.  Festiniog . Qnarry  Owners  . .  200 

N.Z.  Farmer’s  Co-op.  Ass.,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand  ..  ..  Farmers . 

Limited 

*Peto  Brothers  ..  ..20,  Gillingham  Street,  Pimlico,  Contractors  and  Bnilders 


London,  S.W, 

Robinson  Brothers  . .  ..  West  Bromwich  and  Knottingley  . .  Tar  Dlstille: 

Rowntree,  W.,  ft  Sons  . .  Westborough,  Scarboro’  ..  ..  Drapers,  etc 

'South  Metropolitan  Gas  Co.  700,  Old  Kent  Road,  la>ndon.  8.E.  ..  Gas  Manufa 
Southwark  and  Deptford  2,  Coleman  Street,  lamdon,  E.C.  . .  Tramway  O 
Tramways  Co. 

>  Spencer,  Earl  . .  . .  Althorp  House . Farming, 

Estate .. 

'  Tangyes,  Ltd.  . .  . .  Cornwall  Works,  Birmingham  . ,  Engineers 

’Tucker,  James,  Ltd.  ..  Collingdon  Road,  Bute  Ducks,  Cardiff  Millers,  etc. 
!  Waterman  ft  Co. 


abt.  300  C 

Tar  Distillers  ..  ..  209  CP 

Drapers,  etc . 100  C  P 

Gas  Manufacturers  abt.  2000  C  P 

Tramway  Company  ..  110  C 


..2100  C 
..  100 


Wills.  W.  D.  ft  H.  0. 


1887  S  Waterman  ft  Co . Brigstocke  Road.  Bristol  ..  ..  Boot  and  Shoe  Manu¬ 

facturers  ..  ..  46  C 

1889  1  Wills,  W.  D.  ft  H.  0.  ..  Bedminster,  Bristol . Tobacco  Manufacturers  1100  C 

1888  t  Workwomen’s  Co-op.  Ass.,  39,  Walden  Street,  Commercial  Street,  Shirt  and  Clothing 

Limited  lamdon,  E.  Manufacturers  ..  80  C 

1887  3  Young,  H.  D.,  ft  Sons  ..  60  and  62,  High  Street,  Edinburgh  ..  Leather  .Merchants,  etc.  14  C 

C  Paid  in  Caah.  P  a  To  Provident  Fund.  CP  =  Part  in  Cash,  Part  to  Provident  Fund. 

*  In  these  cases  the  Profit-Sharing  is  either  indirect,  or  partial  in  its  application. 

Present  Totals— 3  Industrial  Partnerships,  340  Employees;  47  Profit-.Sharlng  Firms,  over  11,000  Employees. 

A  copy  of  this  List  can  be  obtained  by  sending  a  Stamped  Addres.sed  Wrapper  to  T.  W. 
Busrill,  Brantwood,  Coventry,  or  to  B.  F.  Schloss,  1,  Kuaresborough  Place,  Crom¬ 
well  Road,  London,  S.W. 

Information  respecting  additions,  etc.,  should  be  sent  to  either  of  the  above. 

Note—  BONUS-GIVING  FIRMS. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Profit-Sharing  Pirmt,  there  art  stany  other  Pirme  which  give  to  their  employees,  in 
addition  to  their  waga,  a  bonus  the  amount  of  which  is  HOT  fixed  beforehand.  This  is  sometimes  called 
“  Indeterminate  Profit-Sharing."  Such  art — 

Fidler,  C.,  Friar  Street,  Reading,  Seedsman,  etc. 

Hartley,  W.  P.,  Alntree,  Liverpool,  Preserve  Manufacturer. 

Thomas,  Christopher  ft  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Broad  Plain.  Bristol,  Soap  Manufacturers. 

Waterlow  ft  Sons,  Ltd.,  WIndiester  Street,  London,  E.C.,  Printers,  etc. 
etc.  etc. 


In  reference  to  the  list  of  British  profit-sharing  firms  compiletl  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Bushill  and  myself,  which  is  printed  in  the  Economic 
RecietP,  a  few  remarks  may  be  useful.  First,  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
Profit-sharing.  Profit-sharing  I  define  to  be  an  arrangement  under 
which  an  employer  agrees  with  his  employees  that  they  shall  receive, 
in  partial  remuneration  of  their  labour,  and  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
wages,  a  share,  fixed  beforeliiiiiil,  in  the  profits  of  his  business.  It 
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will  be  seen  that  this  definition  excludes  some  fonns  of  industrial 
remuneration  which  are  frequently  treated  as  cases  of  Profit-sharing  ; 
and  it  will  be  proper  to  state  the  grounds  of  their  exclusion.  In  the 
first  place,  1  exclude  all  cases  in  which  the  amount  of  the  bonus 
received  by  the  employees  is  “  indeterminate,”  i.e.  not  fixed  by  previous 
agreement  between  employer  and  employee,  but  determined  by  the 
cfmployer  at  his  sole  discretion  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  otherwise  after 
the  labour,  in  respect  of  which  the  bonus  is  paid,  has  been  performed. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  bonus  of  this  indeterminate  character  cannot 
constitute  the  ^sis  of  a  contract.  If  A  agrees  with  B  that,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  labour  to  be  performed  by  B,  A  shall  pay  to  B  what  A 
chooses,  this  is  merely  a  vague  and  valueless  assertion  that  A  will  give 
to  B  a  voluntary  present,  which  may  be  one  farthing,  if  A  is  in  a  stingy, 
or  one  sovereign,  if  B  happens  to  feel  in  a  liberal,  mood.  Very  many 
employers  give  their  men  Christmas-hoxes,  or  make  them  presents  of 
one  kind  or  another ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  these 
employers  organize  the  labour  of  their  operatives  under  a  special  and 
distinctive  method — a  method  capable  of  being  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  wage-system,  and  proper  to  be  called  by  the  special  name  of 
Profit-sharing.  In  order  that  an  employer  shall  be  properly  declared 
to  practise  Profit-sharing,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  the  total  amount  of 
bonus  divided  among  his  employees  shall  be  fixed  independently  of  his 
free  favour  exercised  after  the  work  has  been  done,  and,  further,  that 
the  basis  of  the  division  among  the  employees  of  this  total  amount 
shall  be  similarly  predetermined.  Otherwise,  as  Frommer  has  said 
(“  Die  Grewinnbetheiligung,”  p.  60),  we  have  a  mere  practice  of  “tipping” 
{blosset  Gratijikation  gystem).  That  no  arrangement  which  fails  to 
secure  to  the  employee  a  predeterminate  bonus  can  properly  be  called 
by  the  name  of  Profit-sharing,  is  fully  recognized  in  the  definition  of 
this  method  adopted  at  the  Congress  on  Profit-sharing  held  at  Paris  in 
1889.  It  is  “  La  convention  librement  consentie,  par  laquelle  I’ouvrier 
ou  I’employe  re^oit  une  part  de  benefices  determinee  d'avance"  (see 
the  official  report  of  this  Congress,  p.  186).  In  the  next  place,  the 
share  in  profits  received  by  the  employee  must  be  received  by  him, 
not  in  respect  of  any  capital  which  he  may  happen  to  have  invested 
in  the  concern,  but  in  respect  of  the  labour  which  he  performs  for  the 
concern  ;  otherwise  it  is  improper  to  speak  of  this  employee  as  being 
employed  under  the  peculiar  method  of  industrial  remuneration  known 
as  Profit-sharing.  Further,  even  in  cases  in  which  a  bonus  on  labour, 
as  distinguished  from  a  dividend  on  capital  owned  by  the  labourer,  is 
paid  “out  of  the  profits” — money  cannot,  of  course,  be  paid  out  of 
losses, — ^yet  this  is  not  Profit-sharing,  unless  such  bonus  varies  in  amount 
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directly  with  the  amount  of  such  profits.  Thus  the  practice  of  paying 
a  bonus  calculated  in  proportion,  not  to  the  profits  of  the  business,  but 
to  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  wages  earned  by  the  employee,  does  not 
constitute  Profit-sharing.  Lastly,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound 
with  Profit-sharing  any  of  the  numerous  methods  of  piece-work,  such 
as  bonus  on  out-put,  prizes  for  economy  in  use  of  materials,  etc.  For 
instance,  it  is  common  to  put  men  on  “  day-wage  piece-work,”  i.e.  to  give 
them  a  fixed  time-wage  and,  in  addition,  a  further  sum  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  the  out-put  exceeding  a  certain  standard  ;  this  bonus  may 
either  be  paid  to  a  single  worker  in  respect  of  his  individual  out-put,  or 
may  l>e  divided  l)etween  a  number  of  men  in  respect  of  their  collective 
out-put.  But,  in  neither  of  these  cases  of  what  Leroy  Beaulieu  calls 
salaire  progressif  (“  Repartition  des  Richesses,”  p.  373)  does  the  amount 
of  this  bonus  bear  any  relation  to  the  profits  realized  by  the  business  ; 
and  we  have  here  nothing  which  can  properly  be  called  Profit-sharing. 
The  same  remark,  of  course,  applies  to  commission  on  sales,  so 
commonly  given  to  commercial  travellers,  shop-assistants,  etc.,  the 
amount  of  such  commission  being  neither  proportionate  to,  nor  in  any 
way  varying  with,  the  amount  of  the  profits  realized  ;  and  also  to  bonus 
or  premium  paid,  e.g.,  to  engine-drivers,  for  economy  in  consumption  of 
coal  and  oil,  or  for  punctuality  in  the  arrival  of  trains.  All  these  cases 
are  varieties  of  the  ordinary,  un-co-operative  wage-system,  and  have 
no  connection  whatever  with  Profit-sharing  properly  so-called. 

Profit-sharing  exists  in  those  instances  only  in  which  the  employee 
takes,  in  partial  remuneration  of  the  labour  which  he  performs,  a 
previously  defined  interest  in  the  ultimate  financial  results  of  the 
enterprise  in  which  he  is  engaged.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
necessary  that  the  basis  of  the  calculation,  by  which  the  share  of  the 
employees  is  determined,  shall  be  communicated  to  them.  If  an 
employer  is  known  to  have  agreetl  that  he  will  give  to  his  employees, 
say,  10  per  cent,  of  his  profits,  and  if  it  is  published  abroad  that  the 
total  amount  paid  as  bonus  was,  say,  £500,  then  the  obvious  incon¬ 
venience  ensues,  that  all  the  world,  including  the  trade  rivals  of  this 
employer,  knows  that  this  firm  made  a  total  profit  of  £5000.  In  order 
to  avoid  undesirable  publicity,  while  retaining  the  determinate  character 
of  the  bonus,  it  is  in  some  cases  provided  that  the  books  of  the  firm 
shall  periodically  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  a  qualified  ac¬ 
countant,  to  whom,  and  to  whom  alone,  the  basis  of  the  distribution 
of  profit  is  communicated,  and  who  certifies  the  total  sum  due  to  the 
employees  in  respect  of  their  bonus.  In  the  case  of  joint-stock 
companies  the  publication  of  the  precise  proportion  of  profits  allotted 
to  the  employees  pro.sents  no  difficulty,  since  the  preservation  of  secrecy 
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with  respect  to  the  accounts  of  these  companies  seldom  is,  or  can  be, 
attempted.  As  to  the  method  of  distributing  the  total  bonus  among 
the  participating  employees,  the  most  general  arrangement  is,  that  the 
recipients  share  the  bonus  between  them  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
which  each  has  earned  as  ordinary  wages  during  the  period  to  which 
the  distribution  relates.  In  some  instances  the  whole  of  the  bonus  is 
paid  in  cash  ;  in  others  part  is  placed  to  the  account  of  a  fund  formed 
for  provident  purposes. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  while  nineteen  only  of  the  fifty-two  firms  named 
in  the  List  are  known  to  have  practised  Profit-sharing  previously  to 
1888,  this  method  has  been  adopted  during  the  last  three  years  (1888- 
1890)  by  more  than  thirty  houses.  I  believe  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  British  Empire  can  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  genuine  profit- 
sharing  firms  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  So  many  among 
our  British  experiments  being  of  recent  date,  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
enlarge  upon  the  results  obtained.  But  from  the  inquiries  which  Mr. 
Bushill  and  I  have  made,  we  are  led  to  consider  that  the  adoption  of 
the  profit-sharing  method  has  in  many  cases  materially  increased  the 
remuneration  of  the  employees,  and  has  greatly  contributed  to  sweeten 
the  relations  between  labour  and  capital. 

David  F.  Schloss. 

Labocr  Colonies. — In  view  of  General  Booth’s  vast  scheme 
of  social  reform,  an  article  by  Mr.  Amos  6.  W arner,  on  “  Some 
Experiments  on  behalf  of  the  Unemployed,”  in  the  Harvard  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economict  for  October,  will  be  of  interest  to  English 
readers.  The  writer  arranges  his  material  under  three  heads  :  (1) 
experiments  of  which  the  primary  object  is  temporary  relief ;  (2)  those 
of  which  the  primary  object  is  the  training  of  the  incompetent 
labourer  into  competency  ;  (3)  those  of  which  the  object  is  the  perma¬ 
nent  support,  in  colonies  or  working  homes,  of  those  unable  to  hold 
their  own  under  competition  conditions.  Under  the  first  head,  he 
mentions  the  experiment  made  at  Washington  in  1877-8  of  giving 
relief  in  the  form  of  work,  with  wages  at  fifty  cents  per  day  ;  the 
English  Poor  Law  with  its  unproductive  task  work  ;  and  the  Provident 
Wood  Yards  in  the  United  States,  which  seem,  under  favourable 
conditions,  to  be  self-supporting.  As  to  these  last,  fuller  information 
than  is  given  here  would  be  valuable.  The  interest,  however,  of  the 
article  lies  in  the  account  of  the  German  and  Dutch  Labour  Colonies, 
classed  respectively  under  heads  (2)  and  (3). 

The  first  of  the  German  “Labourers*  Colonies”  was  established 
at  Wilhelmsdorf,  in  March,  1882,  its  object  being  (1)  “to  employ  at 
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agricultural  and  other  labour,  until  such  time  as  regular  positions  could 
be  found  for  them,  all  men,  of  whatever  religion  or  rank,  who  were 
able  and  willing  to  work  ;  ”  and  (2)  to  deprive  vagabonds  of  the 
common  excuse,  that  they  were  unable  to  find  work.  The  movement 
has  grown  apace,  and  there  are  at  present  twenty-one  similar  Colonies, 
giving  accommodation  for  2500  labourers,  as  well  as  two  industrial 
homes  for  women.  The  Colonies  are,  with  one  exception,  in  the 
country,  and  the  inmates  are  employed  partly  in  ordinary  farm-labour, 
partly  in  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  and  partly  in  such  trades  as 
are  necessary  to  supply  their  own  needs.  After  the  first  fourteen  days 
the  colonists  receive  small  daily  wages,  from  which  reductions  are 
made  for  clothing,  etc.,  but  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  wages  paid 
considerably  below  the  amount  paid  in  the  open  market.  The  men 
thus  have  a  small  sum  to  their  credit  on  leaving  the  colony.  The 
labour  is  said  to  be  efficient,  especially  in  digging  and  other  heavy 
work.  The  average  annual  net  cost  per  colonist  varies  from  50  to  127 
marks,  and  the  expenses  are  mainly  met  by  voluntary  contributions, 
but  partly  also  by  public  subventions,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  loan 
without  interest.  The  influence  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  considerable, 
both  in  raising  funds  and  in  managing  the  Colonies.  T wo,  however,  of 
the  Colonies,  those  at  Elkenroth  and  Maria-Veen,  are  under  Catholic 
management.  Three-fourths  of  the  colonists  are  ex-prisoners.  The 
cause  of  departure  in  the  case  of  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  men  in 
1886-7  was  their  own  request,  and  one  of  the  most  unfavourable 
features  of  the  work  is  the  tendency  to  roam  from  one  colony  to 
another.  As  many  as  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  departures  were  due 
to  the  men  having  found  work ;  many  of  these,  however,  are  known 
not  to  have  kept  their  places. 

In  connection  with  the  Colonies  is  a  widely  spread  system  of  stations 
for  the  relief  of  wanderers,  generally  supported  by  public  funds  supplied 
by  the  local  poor-law  authorities.  There  are  at  present  between  nine 
hundred  and  one  thousand  of  these  stations  where  relief  is  given  in 
kind  in  return  for  work — generally  wood-cutting  or  stone-breaking. 
Further,  at  most  of  the  Colonies  or  about  half  the  stations,  labour- 
agencies  have  been  organized,  with  the  object  of  securing  regular  work 
for  the  unemployed. 

The  Dutch  Colonies  are  of  much  longer  standing  than  the  German, 
and  their  aim  is  different,  viz.  to  permanently  establish  the  colonists 
under  artificial  conditions.  They  fall  into  two  classes  :  first,  the  free 
colonies,  commenced  in  1818,  of  which  the  principal  is  Frederiksoord  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  beggar-colonies,  begun  in  1820,  of  which  the  two 
largest  are  Ommerschans  and  Veenhuizen.  Until  1859  both  these  were 
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under  the  same  management,  but  fell  deeply  into  debt.  In  that  year 
they  were  subsidized  by  the  public  authorities,  and  the  free  colonies 
alone  were  left  under  the  management  of  the  association  which  had 
hitherto  supervised  the  whole.  The  needed  funds  in  the  case  of  the 
free  colonies  are  entirely  raised  by  voluntary  contributions.  At 
Frederiksoord  there  is  an  average  number  of  1790  inmates,  who  are 
occupied  in  farming  5000  acres,  divided  into  224  small  holdings,  but 
only  about  6  families  are  admitted  annually.  About  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  incomers  are  town-bred  people ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  disadvan¬ 
tage,  the  colony  is  prosperous,  and  the  free  farmers,  once  established, 
are  said  to  be  self-sustaining.  They  have,  however,  certain  advantages, 
as  compared  with  those  working  under  purely  competitive  conditions, 
viz.  low  rent,  and  no  interest  charged  on  arrears  ;  outfit  given  ;  cow, 
manure,  etc.,  on  easy  terms  ;  work  iu  the  workshops  of  the  association 
in  winter ;  and  cheap  doctoring  and  education.  The  beggar-colonies 
are  semi-penal  in  character,  and  managed  by  the  Grovemment.  A 
convicted  beggar,  after  a  short  term  in  gaol,  is  sent  to  a  colony  for 
about  three  years.  The  character  of  the  work  done  may  be  gathered 
from  the  estimate  that  it  takes  fifteen  colonists  to  do  as  much  as  one 
efficient  labourer.  The  number  of  colonists  is  about  three  thousand, 
and  many  of  them  are  practically  inmates  for  life,  taking  care  to  get 
recommitted  on  their  dismissal. 

Mr.  W arner's  conclusions  from  the  facts  he  has  passed  in  review  are 
interesting,  and  not  unduly  optimist.  **  Superficially  considered,  the 
three  classes  of  experiments  on  behalf  of  the  unemployed  seem  to  have 
been  failures.  The  attempt  to  give  temporary  work  resulted  in  the 
conviction  that  many  of  the  unemployed  must  have  industrial  training 
before  they  could  be  dismissed  as  permanently  self-supporting.  The 
attempt  to  give  industrial  training  resulted  in  the  conviction  that  many 
of  the  unemployed  could  never  be  qualified  for  ordinary  industrial  life 
at  all.  And,  finally,  the  attempt  to  provide  artificial  conditions  of 
existence  for  selected  cases  has  failed  to  show  that  those  unfit  for 
organized  life  can  be  so  organized  as  to  support  themselves  and  their 
superintendents  and  teachers.  .  .  .  Yet  all  this  amounts  only  to  saying 
that  no  mechanical  solution  of  the  problem  of  pauperism  has  been 
found.  No  cure-all  has  been  discovered,  to  be  sure ;  but  at  each 
stage  of  the  experimenting  some  cases  have  been  reached,  some  cures 
effected.  And  it  must  be  noticed  that,  if  the  direct  benefits  to  the 
unemployed  have  been  fewer  than  was  hoped,  the  benefits  accruing  to 
the  general  public  have  been  clear  and  steady.  The  negative  side  of 
the  work  has  been  more  successful  than  the  positive,  the  deterrent  has 
been  more  pronounced  than  the  reformatory  influence.  .  .  .  Certainly 
the  results  obtained  justify  continued  experiments  on  similar  lines.” 
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Economics  at  the  Church  Congress. — Never  in  the  history  of 
Church  Congresses  has  so  much  prominence  been  given  to  Social  and 
Economic  questions  as  at  the  Congress  held  this  year  at  Hull. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  subjects  put  down  for  discussion  had  direct 
reference  to  the  action  which  the  Church  ought  to  adopt  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Social  questions.  A  stranger  who  wandered  into  Hengler’s 
Circus  on  the  Tuesday  evening,  and  heard  Mr.  David  Dale  discoursing 
on  Strikes,  and  then  went  to  the  Public  Rooms  and  listened  to  the 
discussion  on  Sanitation,  might  naturally  imagine  the  defunct  Social 
Science  Congress  had  come  to  life  again,  and  was  holding  its  meetings 
in  Hull.  The  reason  of  this  lies,  as  the  Bishop  of  Durham  pointed  out 
in  his  presidential  address,  in  the  fact  that  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  “  the  social  question  is  a  religious  question,  and  that  it  offers  us  the 
means  of  realizing  our  faith  in  its  present  power.”  “  God  is  calling  our 
English  Church  to  proclaim  the  gospel  for  which  the  world  is  waiting 
— the  social  message  of  the  Incarnation.”  But  Social  questions  are 
highly  complex  in  character  ;  in  no  sphere  is  the  interaction  of  cause 
and  effect  more  intricate,  and  the  action  of  secondary  effects  more  im¬ 
portant  :  therefore,  if  the  Church  as  an  organized  body  is  to  act  in  any 
direction,  the  first  requisite  is  knowledge,  and  that  can  only  be  acquired 
by  careful  study  of  facts  as  they  present  themselves,  and  of  all  that  has 
been  discovered  of  their  relation  to  other  facts.  This  was  fairly  recog¬ 
nized  by  most  of  the  speakers,  and  exhortations  to  the  clergy  to  study 
standard  works  on  Economics  were  frequent.  But  we  cannot  expect 
the  parochial  clergy  to  become  profound  economists  ;  many  do  not 
possess  the  requisite  mental  qualifications,  few  have  the  time  necessary 
to  master  the  subject.  What,  then,  are  we  to  gather  from  the  Congress 
discussions  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  Social 
questions  ? 

As  regards  Strikes  and  Wages  disputes,  the  appointed  readers  and 
speakers  were  agreed  that  the  Church  is  not  called  to  he  a  partisan,  or 
a  judge,  for  judgment  requires  an  acquaintance  with  technical  detail 
which  none  but  trade  experts  can  as  a  rule  possess.  There  was  also 
unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  its  being  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  preach 
the  duties  of  righteousness,  justice,  and  fairness  to  both  parties.  One 
speaker  went  further,  and  by  appeal  to  the  public-school  spirit  of  esprit 
de  corps,  defended  the  moral  coercion  of  the  blackleg,  and  advocated 
clergy  and  Christian  laity  actively  co-operating  in  the  formation  of 
Unions  among  women  as  one  means  of  raising  their  status.  The  only 
working-man  speaker,  Mr.  Naylor,  of  Birmingham,  went  much  further, 
and  argued  that  “  Christ  identified  Himself  with  the  publicans  and 
sinners,  the  poor  and  oppressed,  therefore  the  Church  must  be  with 
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those  who  labour  or  perish.  The  Church  must  be  with  the  labourers, 
or  cut  herself  off  from  identity  with  God’s  message-bearers  of  the  past.” 

In  the  discussion  on  Sanitation,  the  speakers  were  able  to  ascribe  to 
the  Church  a  more  definite  role,  for  sanitary  laws  are  known,  and  no 
great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  ascertaining  those  conditions  which  are 
unsanitary.  Moreover,  legislature  has  provided  legal  machinery  for 
getting  rid  of  much  that  is  the  cause  of  unsanitary  conditions.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  are  vested  interests  and  the  inertia  of  local 
authorities.  These  are  emphatically  difficulties  which  the  Church  can 
remove  by  bringing  her  influence  to  bear  on  public  opinion,  and  thus 
supply  the  requisite  motive  power  for  action.  There  can  be  no  great 
moral  advance  without  improvement  in  social  conditions,  and  the  Church 
cannot  hope  to  effect  a  permanent  elevation  of  the  spiritual  life  unless 
it  address  itself  to  tlie  removal  of  those  unsanitary  conditions  which 
weaken  and  undermine  the  spiritual  energy  of  man. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  in  a  very  striking  paper,  found  a  precedent  for 
Church  action  in  the  regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  he  maintained 
were  hygienic  rather  than  ceremonial ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Lambert  urged 
that  to  prevent  disease  was  as  clearly  a  Christian  duty  as  to  heal  it. 

The  discussion  on  the  Ethics  of  Commerce  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  unmeasured  denunciation  of  the  business  world  by  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  and  the  extraordinary  absence  of  acquaintance  with  political 
economy  of  Mr.  Sydney  Gedge,  M.P.,  who  confuses  wealth  and  capital, 
and  seems  to  regard  money  as  capital  of  a  special  and  peculiar  kind,  and 
enunciates  the  Wages-Fund  theory  in  its  crudest  and  most  inaccurate 
form.  We  are  not  surprised  after  this  to  find  Mr.  Gedge  has  not  got 
beyond  Bastiat’s  “  Harmonies,”  and  glorifies  selfishness  as  a  beneficent 
principle.  The  other  speeches  reproduce  the  ordinary  comments  as  to 
Profit-sharing  and  Co-operation.  Dr.  Cunningham,  whose  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  history  of  British  commerce  gave  him  a  right  to 
pronounce  judgment,  entered  a  very  proper  protest  against  the  pessi¬ 
mistic  tone  of  Archdeacon  Farrar's  paper,  and  declared  that  “at  no 
time  was  commerce  not  tainted  with  the  same  evils  as  those  we  deplore 
to-day.”  He  also  pointed  out  the  undoubtedly  great  difficulty  there  is 
in  outsiders  laying  down  the  law  as  to  what  is  fair  and  just  in  any 
particular  trade  with  whose  details  they  are  not  acquainted.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  Church  Congress  did  not  throw  much  light  on  the 
ethical  principles  of  commerce,  or  indicate  any  special  line  of  duty  for 
the  Church  in  relation  to  it  beyond  an  enunciation  of  the  principles  of 
righteousness. 

When  we  turn  to  the  papers  on  Socialism  we  find  the  subject  intro¬ 
duced  in  an  admirable  and  sympathetic  essay  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
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who,  starting  from  the  position  that  Socialism  is  the  opposite  of  Indi* 
vidualism,  and  the  aim  of  Socialism  is  the  fulfilment  of  service  in 
contrast  with  the  aim  of  Individualism,  which  is  the  attainment  of  some 
personal  advantage,  went  on  to  specify  the  objects  which  he  considered 
necessary  for  immediate  efibrt,  which  he  states  as  follows :  “  Labour  shall 
be  acknowledged  in  its  proper  dignity  as  the  test  of  manhood,  and  its 
reward  measured,  not  by  the  necessities  of  the  indigent,  but  by  its  actual 
value  as  contributing  to  the  wealth  of  the  community.  The  Socialist 
will  strive  to  place  masses  of  men  who  have  no  reserve  of  means  in  a 
position  of  stability,  and  to  quicken  them  by  generous  ideas.  He  will 
be  bold  to  proclaim  that  the  evils  of  luxury  and  penury  cannot  be  met 
by  palliatives.  He  will  claim  that  all  should  confess  in  action  that 
every  power,  every  endowment,  every  possession,  is  not  of  private  use, 
but  a  trust  to  be  administered  in  the  name  of  the  Father  for  their 
fellow-men.” 

The  Bishop  recognizes  that  modern  social  conceptions  have  been 
much  influenced  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  he  looks  upon  W age- 
labour  as  transitional,  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  society,  and  our  present 
position  as  one  of  expectancy  and  preparation,  in  which  we  can  see  the 
direction  of  the  Social  movement.  We  wait  for  the  next  stage  in  the 
growth  of  the  State,  when  in  free  and  generous  co-operation  each  citizen 
shall  offer  the  fulness  of  his  own  life  that  he  may  rejoice  in  the  fulness 
of  the  life  of  the  body.  As  to  the  duty  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Westcott 
considers  the  office  of  the  Christian  Church  is  to  proclaim  the  ideal  of 
the  gospel  and  to  form  opinion.  “We  cannot  doubt,”  he  says,  “  that 
God  is  calling  us  in  this  age,  through  the  characteristic  teachings  of 
science  and  of  history,  to  seek  a  new  social  application  of  the  Gospel.” 

There  were  other  able  contributions  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
but  the  interesting  and  important  feature  in  the  treatment  by  the  Church 
Congress  is  not  the  views  advanced  by  any  one  in  particular,  but  the 
tone  which  prevailed  throughout,  the  universal  sympathy  with  the 
least  well-to-do  portion  of  the  community,  the  recognition  on  all  hands 
of  the  duty  of  studying  the  causes  of  economic  difficulties,  and  of 
labouring  to  effect  such  changes  as  will  make  the  lot  of  the  many  less 
hard,  and  therefore  enable  them  to  live  a  fuller  and  truer  life. 

The  Church  Congress  does  not  put  forth  any  single  scheme  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  fallen  like  that  of  General  Booth,  but  calls  upon 
Churchmen  in  every  parish  in  the  land  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  weak, 
apt  to  observe,  and  ready  to  adopt  every  means  which  will  tend  to 
raise  the  life  of  men  by  rendering  its  conditions  more  tolerable,  or  by 
inspiring  the  spirit  of  man. 
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The  Charity  Organization  Society  held  a  series  of  conferences 
at  Oxford  on  October  1  and  2.  As  this  was  the  first  gathering  of 
the  kind,  the  papers  were  designed,  as  a  role,  to  show  the  actual 
work  done  by  the  Society  in  different  parts  of  England.  The  modus 
operandi,  and  the  results  attained,  were  set  forth  by  representatives 
from  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Newington,  and  Oxford,  special 
attention  being  directed  to  the  subjects  of  co-operation  with  the  Poor 
Law,  and  endowed  charities,  and  the  use  of  loans  as  a  form  of  help. 
Great  differences  were  revealed  in  the  application  of  common  principles, 
and  the  standard  of  strictness  in  administration  clearly  varies  very 
greatly  :  e.g.^  some  committees  supplement  Poor  Law  relief,  but  the 
greater  number  do  not ;  some,  again,  do  far  more  relieving,  as  opposed 
to  utilizing  existing  sources  of  relief,  than  others.  In  part  these  dif¬ 
ferences  arise  out  of  difference  of  conditions  in  various  towns,  but  in 
part  also  from  different  conceptions  of  the  proper  work  of  charity 
organization.  A  description  of  the  different  modes  of  medical  relief, 
of  hospital  reform,  and  the  working  of  provident  dispensaries  was  more 
fruitful,  and  called  forth  more  general  interest.  The  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Timothy  Holmes,  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  was  a  model  of  useful 
criticism.  There  was  general  agreement  as  to  the  need  for  reform  in 
the  out-patient  system,  and  a  better  division  of  labour  between  the 
various  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  hospitals,  and  dispensaries.  The  general 
resnlt  of  the  conference  was  to  show  that  charity  organization  has  now 
a  large  body  of  enthusiastic  workers,  united  by  a  common  hope,  and  by 
outside  criticism,  and  that  wherever  societies  exist  they  succeed  more 
and  more  every  year  in  making  their  influence  felt. 

Econoxic  Association. — A  meeting  was  held  on  November  20,  at 
University  College,  London,  to  consider  a  proposal  to  found  an  Economic 
Association.  Mr.  Goschen  took  the  chair,  and  most  of  the  leading 
economists  of  England  were  present.  Professor  Marshall,  in  a  speech 
of  great  power,  moved  “  That  it  is  expedient  to  form  an  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  economic  knowledge  by  the  issue  of  a  journal 
and  other  printed  publications,  and  by  such  other  means  as  the  Associa¬ 
tion  may  from  time  to  time  agree  to  adopt."  The  motion  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Giffen  and  the  chairman,  and  was  unanimously  carried.  Further 
resolutions  as  to  membership,  rules,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
were  moved  and  supported  by  Mr.  Courtney,  M.P.,  Professors  Sidg- 
wick,  Edgeworth,  and  Fox  well,  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Palgrave ;  and 
a  preliminary  list  of  members  of  the  Committee  was  adopted.  The 
meeting  promises  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  English 
economics,  and  the  unanimity  by  which  it  was  characterized  augurs 
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well  for  the  greater  organization  of  teachers  and  students  of  the  subject 
for  the  future.  Without  attempting  to  proseljtize  in  favour  of  any 
particular  opinions,  the  Association,  and,  above  all,  the  Journal,  will 
give  a  common  ground  on  which  all  who  are  genuinely  interested  in 
economics  may  meet.  It  remains  to  notice  that  there  is  no  kind  of 
rivalry  between  the  Journal  and  this  Review.  Our  objects  and  our 
sphere  are  clearly  set  out  in  our  prefatory  note.  In  time,  perhaps, 
some  more  definite  differentiation  of  functions  may  be  adopted,  but  at 
present  we  have  only  to  express  our  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  success 
of  both  the  Association  and  the  Journal. 

The  Organizatiox  of  Industry  was  the  subject  of  a  conference  held 
in  the  Oxford  Town  Hall,  on  November  29,  1890,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Oxford  Committee  of  the  Universities’  Settlement  in  East 
London ;  and  the  event  quite  justified  the  good  intentions  of  the 
promoters.  It  is  true  that  no  startling  theories  of  social  reconstruction 
were  put  forward  by  any  of  the  chosen  speakers  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  ail  anxious  to  show  that  they  were  trying  to  utilize  and  develop 
old  principles  and  methods  which  had  already  been  tested  and  found 
practicable.  But  it  was  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  hear  the 
various  suggested  remedies  discussed  by  representative  working  men, 
who  are  taking  prominent  parts  in  the  effort  to  improve  the  position  of 
the  wage-labourer.  One  fact  stands  out  very  clearly  as  the  result  of 
the  conference,  and  this  not  a  little  significant  and  encouraging. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  the  speeches  made,  it  would  appear  that 
the  day  of  the  doctrinaire  is  passing,  even  with  men  who  have  some¬ 
times  been  called  ‘‘professional  agitators.”  Excepting  only  Mr.  Tod, 
a  member  of  the  Dock  House  Joint  Committee,  the  speakers  were 
all  frankly  opportunists.  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Slatter,  representing  the 
newer  and  older  forms  of  Trade-Unionism,  Mr.  Jones  the  co-operator, 
and  Mr.  Wallas  the  Socialist,  were  all  agreed  that  there  was  no 
fundamental  difference  between  them.  Starting  from  the  same  facts 
as  admitted  by  all — the  oppressive  and  unfair  conditions  under  which 
the  artisan  and  the  labourer  have  to  live  and  work — they  all  accepted 
the  principle  of  Trade-Unionism  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  Again, 
they  were  all  heartily  in  favour  of  co-operation  ;  and,  finally,  all  were 
ready  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  legislature  where  shown  to  be  effective 
and  necessary. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  how  far  this  apparent  happy  agreement 
-has  been  secured  on  a  permanent  basis  ;  but  at  least  the  possibility  of 
greater  sympathy  and  mutual  help  seems  more  assured  than  heretofore. 
The  consequence  of  this  change  of  front  is  obvious.  Each  would  have 
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to  admit  that  the  particular  scheme  in  which  he  was  most  interested 
was  by  itself  inadequate  for  the  complete  solution  of  economic  diffi¬ 
culties.  And  therefore,  Mr.  Courtney,  who  presided  at  the  evening 
session,  was  right  in  pointing  out  that  each  speaker  had  avoided 
dealing  directly  with  the  ultimate  problem — ^how  to  provide  for  the 
displacement  of  labour  by  industrial  crises,  some  of  the  causes  of  which 
would  always  be  present,  even  in  the  most  highly  organized  state  of 
society.  And  hence  he  was  led  to  emphasize  the  supreme  importance 
of  education  in  the  widest  sense,  as  tending  to  develop  greater  pliability 
and  adaptability  in  the  industrial  unit. 


\ 


jli 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES,  AND 
OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1890  (53  Viet.,  chap.  8,  pp. 
16‘),  has  made  several  changes  of  more  than  merely  fiscal  interest. 
The  stamp  duty  on  apprenticeship  indentures,  which  used  to  be  2s.  6d. 
where  no  premium  was  paid,  and  5s.  for  every  £5  or  fractional  part  of 
£5  paid  as  premium,  is  reduced  to  a  uniform  2s.  6d.  The  principle  of 
graduation  or  progression  has  been  introduced  into  the  Inhabited  House 
Duty.  The  tax  was  6d.  in  the  pound  of  gross  annual  value  on  all 
houses  not  under  £20  annual  value  occupied  for  purposes  of  business, 
and  9d.  in  the  pound  on  all  other  houses  not  under  £20.  The  graduated 
scale  now  in  force  is  as  follows  : — 


Gross  Anniukl  Valne. 

Business  Houses  per  t.  | 

Privste  Houses  per  £. 

Under  £20 . 

Od 

Od. 

£20  to  £40 . 

2d. 

3d. 

Over  £40  to  £60 . 

4d. 

6d. 

Over  £60 . 

6d 

9d. 

Lodging-houses,  which  used  to  be  reckoned  as  private  houses,  may  now, 
on  the  application  of  the  occupier,  be  taxed  as  places  of  business.  One 
effect  of  these  changes  will  obviously  be  to  create  a  slight  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  small  shops  as  against  large  ones,  and  in  favour  of 
living  in  lodgings  as  against  living  in  a  private  house.  A  more 
desirable  discrimination  is  introduced  by  the  provision  exempting 
altogether  from  duty  any  house  “originally  built  or  adapted  by 
additions  or  alterations  and  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing 
separate  dwellings  for  persons  at  rents  not  exceeding  for  each  dwelling 
the  rate  of  7s.  6d.  a  week,"  if  the  medical  officer  of  health  gives  a 
certificate  “  to  the  effect  that  the  house  is  so  constructed  as  to  afford 
suitable  accommodation  for  each  of  the  families  or  persons  inhabiting  it, 
and  that  due  provision  is  made  for  their  sanitary  requirements." 

The  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Toren  Holdings,  together 

'  The  number  of  page*  in  each  Act  of  Parliament  and  Blue-book  is  given  in 
order  to  enable  readers  to  judge  of  its  size. 
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with  the  proceedings  of  the  committee^  minutes  of  evidence,  appendix, 
and  index  (House  of  Commons  Reports  and  Papers,  1890,  No.  341,  fol. 
pp.  X.,  422),  is  the  fifth  bulky  volume  produced  by  the  committee.  It 
deals  with  the  special  “  question  of  imposing  a  direct  assessment  on  the 
owners  of  ground  rents  and  on  the  owners  of  increased  values  imparted 
to  land  by  building  operations  or  other  improvements.”  The  Report 
only  states  that  the  inquiry  is  not  concluded,  and  recommends  the 
reappointment  of  the  committee  in  the  present  session.  The  evidence 
taken,  which  comprises  the  answers  to  5278  questions,  shows  very 
clearly  that  there  is  no  general  agreement,  and  indeed  very  little  agree¬ 
ment  of  any  kind,  among  the  best  authorities  as  to  the  effects  of  local 
rates.  The  chief  witnesses  examined  were  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  Sir 
Thomas  Farrer,  Professor  Munro,  Professor  Rogers,  Messrs.  C.  Harrison, 
C.  H.  Sargant,  and  B.  F.  C.  Costelloe. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890  (53  &  54  Viet., 
chap.  70,  pp.  vi.,  77),  is  a  consolidating  and  amending  act  which  repeals 
and  takes  the  place  of  no.  less  than  fourteen  previous  acts  on  the  same 
subject. 

Part  I.  deals  with  Unhealthy  Areas.”  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
local  medical  officer  of  health  to  make  an  “  official  representation  ”  to 
the  local  authority  when  be  finds  that  either  (a)  any  houses,  courts, 
or  alleys  are  unfit  for  human  habitation  ;  or  (b)  the  narrowness,  closeness, 
and  bad  arrangement,  or  the  bad  condition  of  the  streets  and  houses  or 
groups  of  houses  within  such  area,  or  the  want  of  light,  air,  ventilation, 
or  proper  conveniences,  or  any  other  sanitary  defects,  or  one  or  more  of 
such  causes,  are  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
either  of  the  buildings  in  the  said  area  or  of  the  neighbouring  buildings  ; 
and  that  the  evils  connected  with  such  houses,  courts,  or  alleys,  and 
the  sanitary  defects  in  such  area  cannot  be  effectually  remedied  other¬ 
wise  than  by  an  improvement  scheme  for  the  rearrangement  and  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  streets  and  houses  within  such  area,  or  of  some  such 
streets  and  houses.”  The  local  authority  on  receiving  such  an  official 
representation  are  to  take  it  into  consideration,  and,  if  satisfied  that  it  is 
true  and  that  their  resources  are  sufficient,  are  to  make  a  scheme  for  the 
improvement  of  the  area,  and  apply  to  the  confirming  authority — that 
is  to  say,  as  regards  London,  the  Home  Secretary,  and,  as  regards 
other  places,  the  Local  Government  Board — for  a  provisional  order 
authorizing  them  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  In  estimating  the  value  of 
property  taken  under  an  authorized  scheme,  no  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  compulsory  purchase.  Houses  used  for  illegal  purposes  are  not  to 
be  estimated  at  a  greater  value  than  they  would  have  if  used  for  legal 
purposes,  uor  overcrowded  houses  at  a  greater  value  than  they  would 
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have  if  they  were  not  overcrowded.  Insanitary  and  dilapidated  houses 
are  to  be  estimated  at  the  value  they  would  have  if  they  were  in  good 
repair,  less  the  cost  of  putting  them  into  repair,  and  houses  unfit,  and 
not  reasonably  capable  of  being  made  fit  for  human  habitation,  are  to 
be  treated  simply  as  building  materials. 

If  the  medical  officer  of  health  does  not  act  of  his  own  initiative,  he 
may  be  set  in  motion  either  by  two  justices  or  twelve  ratepayers.  If 
these  complain  to  him  of  the  uuhealthiness  of  any  area,  he  is  forthwith  to 
inspect  it,  and  make  an  official  representation  stating  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  an  unhealthy  area.  If  he  neglects  to  report  at  all,  or  reports  that  the 
area  is  not  unhealthy,  the  twelve  ratepayers  (but  not  the  two  justices) 
may  appeal  to  the  confirming  authority,  who  will  thereupon  send  a 
medical  practitioner  to  inspect  the  area  and  make  a  representation  to 
the  local  authority.  If  this  representation  is  to  the  effect  that  the  area 
is  not  unhealthy,  the  appellants  are  liable  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
inspection  and  inquiry.  If  it  is  to  the  effect  that  the  area  is  unhealthy, 
the  local  authority  are  to  proceed  as  if  it  were  a  representation  from 
their  own  medical  officer. 

If  the  local  authority  decline  to  act  upon  an  official  representation 
that  an  area  is  unhealthy,  the  confirming  authority  may  direct  a  local 
inquiry  to  be  held  “with  respect  to  the  correctness  of  the  official 
representation  made  to  the  local  authority,  and  any  matters  connected 
therewith  on  which  the  confirming  authority  may  desire  to  be  informed.'* 
The  officer  who  conducts  the  inquiry  is  to  “  report  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  to  the  confirming  authority,  who  shall  deal  with  such  report  in 
such  manner  as  they  think  expedient." 

Part  II.  deals  with  “Unhealthy  Dwelling-houses"  not  included  in 
an  “  unhealthy  area."  Every  local  authority  is  to  have  its  district 
inspected  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain  whether  any  houses  are  “  in  a 
state  so  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health  as  to  be  unfit  for  human 
habitation.”  It  is  the  duty  of  every  medical  officer  of  health  to  report 
to  the  local  authority  any  such  houses,  and  four  householders  by  written 
complaint  may  compel  him  to  inspect  any  particular  bouse  within  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  then  to  report  upon  it  to  the  local 
authority.  When  any  house  is  reported  by  the  medical  officer  as  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  the  local  authority  have  to  obtain  a  closing  order 
from  the  magistrate,  and  eventually,  if  the  owner  of  the  house  does  not 
put  it  into  proper  condition,  demolish  it.  Powers  are  given  to  local 
authorities  to  purchase  compulsorily  and  demolish  any  “obstructive 
building,"  that  is,  a  building  “  so  situate  that  by  reason  of  its  proximity 
to  or  contact  with  any  other  buildings  it  causes  one  of  the  following 
effects — that  is  to  say,  (a)  it  stops  ventilation,  or  otherwise  makes  or 
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conduces  to  make  such  other  buildings  to  be  in  a  condition  unfit  for 
human  habitation  or  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health  ;  or  (b)  it  prevents 
proper  measures  from  being  carried  into  effect  for  remedying  any 
nuisance  injurious  to  health,  or  other  evils  complained  of  in  respect 
such  other  buildings.”  Where  the  demolition  of  the  obstructive 
building  adds  to  the  value  of  these  other  buildings,  a  betterment  rate  is 
to  be  levied  from  them  (sect.  38,  sub-sect.  8).  When  a  vestry  or  district 
board  in  London,  or  a  rural  sanitary  authority  in  the  country,  refuse  or 
neglect  to  proceed  under  this  part  of  the  act,  the  county  council  may 
intervene  and  do  the  work,  charging  the  cost  to  the  local  authority. 

Part  III.  deals  with  ‘‘Working  Class  Lodging  Houses.”  Unlike 
the  first  two  parts,  it  is  purely  permissive.  It  prescribes  the  conditions 
under  which  local  authorities  may,  if  they  choose,  obtain  land  and 
build  houses  or  cottages  for  the  accommodation  of  the  working  classes. 
Paupers  are  disqualified  from  being  tenants  of  such  houses.  For  the 
“  purpose  of  constructing  or  improving,  or  of  facilitating  or  encouraging 
the  construction  or  improvement  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes,” 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  may  lend  money  to  landowners, 
to  any  company  “  in  the  course  of  whose  business  or  in  the  discharge  of 
whose  duties  persons  of  the  working  classes  are  employed,”  or  to  any 
company,  society,  or  association  established  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes ;  the  loan  is,  however,  restricted  to 
half  the  value  of  the  property  on  which  it  is  secured.  Section  60 
authorizes  companies,  in  spite  of  any  act  of  parliament,  charter  or  rule 
of  law  or  equity  to  the  contrary,  to  buy  land  and  build  dwellings  for 
their  work-people. 

Parts  IV.,  V.,  Yl.,  and  VII.  deal  with  details  and  the  application  of 
the  act  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  Working  Classes  Dwellings  Act,  1890  (53  &  54  Viet.,  chap.  16, 
pp.  2),  is  a  short  act  of  which  the  purpose  is  to  exempt  from  the 
Mortmain  Acts  bequests  of  land,  or  personal  estate  to  be  laid  out  in  land, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  in 
populous  places,  i.e.  the  County  of  London,  any  municipal  borough  or 
urban  sanitary  district,  or  any  other  place  having  a  dense  population  of 
an  urban  character.  The  amount  of  land  bequeathed,  however,  must 
not  exceed  five  acres. 

The  Open  Spaces  Act,  1890  (53  &  54  Viet.,  chap.  15,  pp.  3),  is 
intended  to  facilitate  the  transfer  to  the  local  authorities  of  open  spaces 
held  upon  trust  for  public  recreation  or  any  charitable  purpose. 

The  Allotments  Act,  1890  (53  &  54  Viet.,  chap.  65,  pp.  4),  gives 
power  to  county  councils  in  certain  cases  to  undertake  the  provision  of 
allotments  where  the  district  sanitary  authority  has  failed  to  do  so. 
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The  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Holdings  (House 
of  Commons  Reports  and  Papers,  1890,  No.  223,  fol.  pp.  46)  is  the 
report  of  a  Commons  Committee  appointed  in  1888,  and  reappointed  in 
1889  and  1890,  ^^to  inquire  into  the  facilities  which  exist  for  the 
creation  of  small  holdings  in  land  in  great  Britain  ;  whether,  either  in 
connection  of  an  improved  system  of  local  government  or  otherwise, 
these  facilities  may  be  extended  ;  whether  in  recent  years  there  has 
been  any  diminution  in  the  number  of  small  owners  and  cultivators  of 
land  ;  and  whether  there  is  any  evidence  to  show  that  such  diminution 
is  due  to  legislation."  The  Committee  has  been  throughout  its  inquiry 
struck  by  the  almost  universal  testimony  in  favour  of  extending  small 
ownerships  and  small  tenancies.  “  While,  however,  there  is  entire 
agreement  as  to  the  social  and  political  benefits  of  small  cultivation, 
there  is  some  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  its  economic  advantages." 
But  “whatever  may  be  the  comparative  returns  of  large  and  small 
holdings,  there  is  a  preponderating  testimony  that  the  latter  have  stood 
the  test  of  recent  agricultural  depression  better  than  the  former." 
Even  when  all  the  expenses  of  letting  land  in  small  parcels  is  allowed 
for,  it  appears  that  small  holders  can  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  land 
than  those  who  cultivate  it  with  hired  labour.  The  “  committee  are 
strongly  and  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  extension  of  a  system  of 
small  holdings  is  a  matter  of  national  importance,"  and  “  believe  that 
the  intervention  of  the  legislature  is  called  for  by  the  special  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  and  is  justified  by  considerations  affecting  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  whole  community." 

To  the  question  whether  there  has  been  in  recent  years  any  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  small  holders,  the  Committee  report  that  “  there 
has  been  until  quite  recently  a  considerable  diminution  both  in  small 
agricultural  ownerships  and  tenancies,  while  it  is  probable  that 
residential  ownerships  and  market  gardens  near  towns  have  increased 
during  the  same  period."  The  diminution  in  small  agricultural 
holdings  the  Committee  do  attribute  partly  to  legislation,  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  law  relating  to  the  settlement  of  landed  property,  the 
law  and  practice  with  regard  to  enclosures,  and  the  excessive  cost 
of  transferring  land  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  maintenance  of 
existing  small  holdings  and  to  the  creation  of  new  ones.  “  The 
existing  facilities "  for  the  creation  of  such  holdings  are  confined  to 
those  afforded  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  one  small 
company. 

In  providing  further  facilities  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
following  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  1.  “Land  must  be  available  in 
many  different  districts  suitable  in  its  character  for  small  cultivation 
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and  in  plots  of  different  sizes.”  2.  “  The  intending  occupiers  of  this 
land  must  be  assisted  in  the  way  of  loans  on  reasonable  terms,  if  it  is 
intended  that  they  shall  ultimately  become  owners  of  their  holdings.” 
3.  “  Some  means  must  be  found  by  which  the  best  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  may  be  enabled  to  raise  themselves  to  the  position  of  small 
holders,  and  in  this  way  the  class  may  be  constantly  replenished.” 

After  considering  Mr.  Jesse  Collings’  Small  Holdings  Bill,  and 
taking  much  evidence  upon  it,  the  Committee  arrived  at  these  recom¬ 
mendations  :  1.  A  small  holding  should  not  exceed  50  acres  or  £50 

annual  value.  2.  The  provision  of  small  holdings  should  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  local  authorities,  and  not  to  a  department  of  the  imperial 
Government.  3.  The  local  authorities  should  not  be  given  power 
to  acquire  land  compulsorily.  4.  Ownership  should  be  preferred  to 
tenancy,  as  giving  greater  security  both  to  the  local  authority  and  to 
the  cultivator.  5.  Applicants  desirous  of  buying  a  holding  should  be 
required  to  produce  at  once  not  less  than  a  fifth  or  a  fourth  of  the 
purchase-money  ;  in  order  to  enable  them  to  do  this,  holdings  of  all 
sizes,  from  simple  allotments  up  to  fifty  acres,  should  be  let  to  tenants, 
so  as  to  make  gradual  progress  possible.  6.  No  money  should  be 
advanced  by  the  local  authorities  in  order  to  provide  the  applicants  with 
stock  or  requisites  of  cultivation.  7.  The  greater  part  of  the  purchase- 
money  should  be  paid  off  by  the  cultivator  in  instalments,  but  the  local 
authority  should  retain  a  small  quit-rent  in  perpetuity.  8.  Subletting 
and  subdivision  should  be  forbidden,  and  the  local  authorities  should  be 
“  empowered  at  any  time  to  resume  possession  of  the  property  fer 
public  purposes  or  for  building  land  on  payment  of  full  compensation 
based  on  its  value  as  an  agricultural  occupation.” 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  drafted  its  report. 

Minutes  of  evidence  occupy  the  bulk  of  the  volume  entitled  Report 
from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Children's 
Life  Insurance  Bill,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  committee, 
minutes  of  evidence  and  appendix  (House  of  Lords  Papers,  1890,  No. 
225,  fol.  pp.  X.,  224).  The  Report  itself  only  recommends  that 
clause  2  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough’s  bill, 
and  that  the  Committee  should  be  reappointed  this  session  to  finish  their 
consideration  of  the  bill.  Clause  2  was  that  known  as  the  “  Under¬ 
takers*  Clause,”  which  provided  that  on  the  death  of  an  insured  child 
all  insurance  money  should  be  paid  direct  to  the  undertaker,  so  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  parents  making  a  profit.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  against  this  provision,  and  very  little  in  its  favour,  and 
eventually  its  withdrawal  was  recommended  on  the  motion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  himself. 
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ETidence  in  favour  of  the  bill  was  given  by  eight  doctors,  three 
coroners,  two  judges,  three  relieving  officers,  one  chief  constable,  one 
clerk  to  a  board  of  guardians  and  registrar,  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Waugh ;  evidence  against  it  was  contributed  by  one  working  man, 
one  coroner,  and  eleven  persons  connected  in  one  way  or  another  with 
societies  and  companies  which  insure  children's  lives.  A  large  quantity 
of  the  evidence  consists  of  disputes  as  to  the  purely  sentimental 
question  of  whether  the  proposal  of  further  restrictions  on  child  life 
insurance  implies  “  a  stigma  on  the  working  classes.”  As  restrictions 
have  always  existed  since  insurance  was  introduced,  and  have  always 
been  such  as  to  prevent  any  individual  belonging  to  the  upper  classes 
from  making  a  profit  by  the  murder  of  his  child,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
see  where  the  stigma  on  the  working  classes  is  to  be  found.  Putting 
this  aside,  the  main  questions  seem  to  be.  Is  there  any  considerable 
amount  of  child-murder  ?  and  if  so,  can  this  amount  be  appreciably 
decreased  by  further  restrictions  on  children's  life  insurance  ?  The 
answer  to  the  first  question  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  in  the  affirmative, 
and,  if  the  evidence  of  the  doctors  is  to  be  believed,  there  would  be  more 
murder  than  there  is  if  they  did  not  in  some  cases  simply  contend  with 
the  parent  for  the  life  of  the  child.  As  to  the  second  question  there  is 
more  dispute.  The  one  view  is  expressed  in  evidence  like  this  : — 

3779.  Q.  You  see,  in  fact,  no  connection  between  the  insurance  of 
the  lives  of  children  and  the  crime  of  infanticide  ? 

“  A.  1  have  not  seen  any  such  connection  in  my  experience. 

*‘3780.  Q.  If  a  parent  is  heartless  enough  to  wish  to  put  his  child 
out  of  the  way,  there  are  sufficient  motives  for  doing  so  already,  with¬ 
out  the  miserable  motive  of  the  few  shillings  which  would  be  gained 
by  taking  out  an  insurance  policy  ? 

“  A.  There  is  the  primary  motive  of  getting  rid  of  the  burden  of  the 
child's  support,  apart  altogether  from  that  afforded  by  an  insurance 
policy. 

“3781.  Q.  And  that  would  be  a  far  larger  incentive  to  child-murder, 
in  the  case  of  a  parent  who  was  not  restrained  by  any  moral  considera¬ 
tions,  than  the  mere  payment  of  the  sum  that  would  be  gained  by  any 
insurance  that  was  taken  out  ? 

“  A.  Certainly  ;  the  one  would  last  for  years,  whereas  the  other  would 
be  a  very  small  sum  at  the  best,  and  would  last  but  for  the  moment.” 

The  opposite  view  is  best  put  forward  by  Mr.  Justice  Wills,  in 
his  answer  to  question  1851. 

“  After  every  allowance  which  justice  and  charity  can  make,  there 
are,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  very  considerable  number  of  children  in  this 
country  who  are  starved  to  death  by  parents  who  could  prevent  it  if' 
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thej  chose,  but  who  prefer  either  not  to  earn,  or,  when  they  have 
earned,  to  spend  their  money  in  drink  and  dissipation.  Now,  if  that  be 
so,  when  you  come  to  throw  in  the  incentive  of  a  pecuniary  benefit, 
which  to  many  of  these  people  is  enormous  compared  with  their  daily 
earnings  or  any  sum  which  they  can  hope  to  have  in  band  by  any  other 
means  ;  when  you  add  that  temptation  to  the  mere  temptation  to  avoid 
a  burden,  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  must  have  a  very  bad  effect, 
and  that  besides  the  actual  percentage  added  to  the  proportion  of 
children  done  to  death  in  this  way,  it  must  have  a  bad  moral  effect 
generally.  ...  1  think  it  requires  no  great  acquaintance  with  human 
nature  to  know  what  the  result  must  be,  and  that  it  must  be  to 
considerably  increase  the  sorrows  and  the  destruction  of  children." 

At  present  the  law  is  that  no  parent  shall  receive  more  than  £6  on 
the  death  of  a  child  under  five  years  of  age,  or  more  than  £10  on  the 
death  of  a  child  over  five,  but  under  ten.  If  a  child  is  insured  in  two 
societies  these  amounts  should  not  be  exceeded  by  the  payments  from 
the  two  societies  taken  together,  but  it  appears  that  this  provision  is 
almost  inoperative  (question  3276). 

There  are  in  England  and  Wales  about  seven  million  children  under 
ten  years  of  age.  Of  these  about  four  millions  are  insured  (questions 
2792-2801). 

The  Post  Office  does  not  undertake  the  insurance  of  the  lives  of 
children  under  eight  years  of  age.  From  the  accounts  relating  to 
Government  Insurances  and  Annuities  (House  of  Commons  Reports 
and  Papers,  1890,  No.  116,  fol.  pp.  6)  we  may  gather  that  it  is  not  very 
successful  in  the  business  which  it  does  undertake.  In  the  Prudential 
there  are  6,762,547  policies  in  force  on  the  lives  of  persons  over  eight 
years  of  age  ;  *  in  the  Post  Office  there  are  6504,  or  rather  less  than  one 
for  every  thousand  in  the  Prudential.  The  Post  Office  annuity  business 
is  little  better ;  there  are  only  1 1 ,882  contracts  for  annuities  in 
existence. 

In  his  Report  on  Swiss  Legislation  respecting  Compulsory  Insurance 
and  other  measures  for  benefiting  the  working  classes  (Command 
Papers,  No.  5896 — 18,  8vo,  pp.  9),  Mr.  G.  W.  Buchanan,  second 
secretary  at  the  Berne  Legation,  gives  a  short  account  of  the  Swiss 
counterparts  of  our  Factory  and  Employers  Liability  Act,  and  of 
certain  measures  for  the  introduction  of  compulsory  assurance  proposed 
by  the  federal  council  and  by  the  grand  council  of  Bale-Ville. 

Mr.  De  Bunsen’s  Report  on  the  French  Councils  of  Prudhommes 
(Command  Papers,  5896 — 17,  8vo,  pp.  5)  describes  the  constitution  and 

*  See  the  eridenoe  of  the  manager  of  the  Prudential  before  the  House  of  Lords 
Committee  on  the  Children’s  Life  Insurance  Bill,  answers  2809  and  2812. 
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functions  of  these  councils.  A  council  is  created  at  the  request  of  local 
chambers  of  commerce  by  a  governmeut  decree  which  specities  the 
communes  and  industries  over  which  it  is  to  have  authority.  It  consists 
of  an  equal  number  of  masters’  and  men’s  representatives.  There  are 
136  councils  in  France.  “  They  deal  with  differences  arising  out  of  the 
contract,  written  or  implied,  into  which  the  workman  has  entered  with 
his  employer,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  their  decisions  in  cases 
involving  £8  and  under.  Over  £8  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Tribunal  of 
Commerce.  Prud’hommes  have  no  voice  in  strikes,  not  being  concerned 
with  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  wages.” 

The  Report  on  the  constitution^  attributes^  and  legal  Status  of 
“  Trusts^'  in  the  United  States  (Command  Papers,  5896 — 32,  8vo,  pp. 
99)  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Edwardes,  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Washington,  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  literature  concerning  com¬ 
binations  in  trade.  It  does  not,  of  course,  go  very  deeply  into  the 
question  of  the  economic  effect  of  trusts,  but  explains  the  way  in  which 
they  are  formed,  and  their  position  with  regard  to  the  existing  law  and 
to  future  possible  legislation — points  as  to  which  there  has  hitherto  been 
very  little  information  available  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There 
seems  to  be  small  reason  for  doubting  that  many  of  the  companies 
which  have  formed  the  present  trusts  have,  in  doing  so,  exceeded  their 
powers  and  invalidated  their  charters.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  “  trust  ”  will  soon  be  succeeded  by  some  rather  different  form  of 
combination  or  consolidation. 

Late  in  1890  appeared  the  Report  on  the  Strikes  and  Lock-outs  of 
1889  by  the  Labour  Correspondent  to  the  Board  of  Trade  (Command 
Paper,  6176,  fol.  pp.  145).  In  an  admirably  impartial  and  concise 
introduction,  Mr.  Burnett  reviews  the  remarkable  events  of  the  year, 
the  spread  of  trades-unionism  to  new  classes  of  workers  exemplified  in 
the  rapid  rise  of  the  seamen  and  firemen’s  union,  the  great  dock  strike, 
the  South  Metropolitan  gas  strike,  the  strike  of  German  miners,  the 
rival  Paris  congresses,  and  the  Trades  Union  Congress  at  Dundee.  The 
bulk  of  the  report  consists  of  elaborate  tables  which  aim  at  giving,  in 
the  case  of  each  strike  in  every  trade  and  place,  particulars  of  its  cause, 
duration,  result,  and  mode  of  settlement,  and  also  the  numbers  of 
persons  of  eight  different  classes  affected  by  it,  the  numbers  of  persons 
successful,  partially  successful,  and  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  their 
demands,  the  amounts  of  wages  and  profits  lost,  and  the  suggestions 
of  employers  and  employed  for  preventing  the  recurrence  of  similar 
disputes. 

The  suggestions  of  the  employed  range  from  “  Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  that  others  do  to  you”  to  “Nationalization  of  land,  labour, 
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capital,  etc. ;  ”  the  suggestions  of  the  employers  range  from  “  Both 
parties  trying  to  be  reasonable  ”  to  “  Drown  the  agitators.”  Many  of 
the  employers'  suggestions  are  most  absurd,  but  some  allowance  must 
l>e  made  for  the  fact  that  they  were,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  still  sore 
from  defeat.  The  figures  seem  to  show  that  about  thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  persons  who  struck  in  1889  got  ail  they  asked  for,  fifty-six  per  cent, 
were  partially  successful,  and  only  about  thirteen  per  cent,  failed  alto¬ 
gether.  One  curious  result  of  Mr.  Burnett’s  inquiries  brings  into  relief 
the  fact  that,  whatever  may  be  the  sufferings  and  indirect  losses  caused 
by  strikes,  the  direct  interruption  to  production  is  of  the  most  trifling 
character.  Mr.  Burnett’s  statistics  for  about  half  the  total  number  of 
known  strikes  show  a  total  of  3,730,000  days’  work  lost  in  consequence 
of  strikes.  Considering  that  the  strikes  about  which  the  most  complete 
statistics  have  been  obtained  are  naturally  the  greatest,  we  may  say 
that  the  whole  number  of  days  lost  in  1889  did  not  exceed  six  millions. 
Now  there  are  nearly  forty  millions  of  people  of  all  ages  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  if  only  half  of  them  work  three  hundred  days  in  the 
year,  this  gives  a  total  of  six  thousand  million  days’  work.  In  the 
great  strike  3’ear,  then,  the  direct  loss  occasioned  by  the  idleness  of 
producers  on  strike  may  have  amounted  to  about  one-tliousandth  of 
the  total  production. 

Edwin  Cannan. 


REVIEWS. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS.  By  Alfred  Marshall,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
[Vol.  I.  754  pp.  Svo.  12<.  6<f.  net.  Macmillan,  London, 
1890.] 

The  subjects  discussed  in  this  first  volume  of  Professor  Marshall's 
**  Principles  of  Economics  ”  are  practically  the  same  as  those  discussed 
in  the  first  volume  of  Mill’s  “  Principles  of  Political  Economy.”  Like 
Mill,  Professor  Marshall  begins  with  a  preliminary  survey  of  industrial 
development.  Such  a  survey,  necessarily  brief  and  ranging  over  a  vast 
space,  cannot  be  made  proof  against  criticism.  To  take  but  one  instance, 
we  can  imagine  historians  objecting  to  the  statement  that  “  the  Romans 
were  a  groat  army  rather  than  a  great  nation,”  and  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  wealth  of  Rome  was  almost  entirely  acquired  by  the  sword. 
Except  in  the  period  of  the  later  Republic  the  wars  waged  by  the 
Romans  can  barely  have  covered  their  cost.  The  long  peace  of  the 
Empire  may  remind  us  that  the  Roman,  like  the  Englishman,  was 
primarily  a  man  of  business,  who  fought  far  less  for  booty  than  for 
permanent  political  advantages.  But  cavils  of  this  kind  have  little 
bearing  upon  the  real  value  of  the  book  to  which  the  historical  survey 
is  merely  an  introduction.  From  this  survey  Professor  Marshall  pro¬ 
ceeds,  again  like  Mill,  to  settle  the  import  of  certain  cardinal  terms.  In 
the  rest  of  the  volume  he  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
production,  consumption,  distribution,  and  exchange,  leaving  such 
topics  as  money,  credit,  international  trade  and  taxation  to  be  discussed 
hereafter.  He  adopts,  however,  an  arrangement  totally  different  from 
that  adopted  by  Mill,  and  makes  the  problem  of  value  the  central 
problem  of  his  treatise.  The  third  book  is  concerned  with  Demand  or 
Consumption,  the  fourth  book  with  Production  or  Supply,  and  the  fifth 
book  with  the  Equilibrium  of  Demand  and  Supply.  Then,  after  a 
further  examination  of  circumstances  affecting  cost  of  production,  we 
come  to  the.  seventh  book,  treating  of  Value  and  giving  the  general 
theory  of  Distribution  and  Exchange.  Professor  Marshall  holds, 
rightly  no  doubt,  that  the  consideration  of  Distribution  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Exchange  cannot  profitably  be  severed  by  the  economist. 

Thus,  although  we  have  not  the  whole  of  Professor  Marshall’s  ex- 
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position  before  us,  we  have  enough  to  determine  its  general  character 
and  the  principal  conclusions  to  which  it  leads.  In  this  volume  he 
handles  most  of  the  economic  questions  which  have  given  rise  to 
long  and  vehement  controversy.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  at  this  point 
to  inquire  concerning  his  object  and  his  method.  His  object  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  that  which  Mill  proposed  to  himself  nearly  half 
a  century  ago.  Professor  Marshall  aims  at  bringing  the  science  into 
harmony  with  itself  and  into  the  most  useful  relation  with  the  problems 
of  the  age.  ^  Economic  science,"  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  ‘‘  is  and 
must  be  of  slow  and  continuous  growth.  Some  of  the  best  work  of  the 
present  generation  has  indeed  appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  antagonistic 
to  that  of  earlier  writers  ;  but  when  it  has  had  time  to  settle  down  into 
its  proper  place,  and  its  rough  edges  have  been  worn  away,  it  has  been 
found  to  involve  no  real  breach  of  continuity  in  the  development  of  the 
science.  The  new  doctrines  have  supplemented  the  older,  have  ex¬ 
tended,  developed,  and  sometimes  corrected  them,  and  often  have 
given  them  a  different  tone  by  a  new  distribution  of  emphasis  ;  but 
very  seldom  have  subverted  them." 

**  The  present  treatise  is  an  attempt  to  present  a  modem  version  of 
old  doctrines  with  the  aid  of  the  new  work,  and  with  reference  to  the 
new  problems  of  our  owu  age." 

Thus  far,  as  to  the  aim  of  Professor  Marshall's  work.  Kext,  as 
regards  its  method.  Economic  method  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
unprofitable  discussion.  Ought  we  to  be  a  priori  reasoners  or  historical 
inquirers  ?  Ought  we  to  row  by  always  coming  forward,  or  by  always 
coming  backward  ?  Ought  we  to  use  our  lungs  merely  to  take  in  air, 
or  merely  to  give  out  carbonic  acid  ?  Upon  these  ingenious  diffi¬ 
culties  our  author's  remarks  are  short  and  sensible.  **  Varieties  of 
mind,  of  temper,  of  training,  and  of  opportunities,"  he  tells  ns,  lead 
different  economists  to  work  in  different  ways.  **  This  division  of 
labour,  however,  implies  not  opposition,  but  harmony  of  purposes." 
Indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  common  end.  As 
Professor  Marshall  says,  “  The  economist  must  be  greedy  of  facts  ;  but 
facts  by  themselves  teach  nothing.  History  tells  of  sequences  and 
coincidences ;  to  interpret  these  and  draw  lessons  from  them  requires 
the  aid  of  reason.  The  work  to  be  done  is  so  various  that  much  of  it 
must  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  trained  common  sense,  which  is  the 
ultimate  arbiter  in  every  practical  problem  ”  (p.  94).  Further,  the  facts 
most  valuable  in  dealing  with  modern  problems  are  facts  of  modern 
times.  For  the  economic  conditions  of  old  times  were  indefinitely  remote 
from  our  economic  conditions  ;  and  the  records  of  them  are  mostly  too 
slight  and  untrustworthy  to  afford  a  safe  basis  for  theory. 
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Both  as  regards  his  object  and  bis  method,  therefore,  Professor 
Marshall  chooses  the  part  of  a  mediator.  For  that  part  he  is  eminently 
well  suited.  He  unites  exact  habits  of  thought  with  wide  human  sym¬ 
pathies.  He  is  an  eclectic,  but  not  one  of  those  shallow  eclectics  who 
accept  apparently  contradictory  propositions  with  the  lazy  reflection 
that  the  one  is  probably  as  true  as  the  other.  Rather,  he  is  one  of 
those  who  refashion  all  that  they  receive,  and  incorporate  materials 
drawn  from  the  remotest  quarters  into  a  solid  and  coherent  system. 
Professor  Marshall  is  not  merely  one  of  the  best-read  economists  of  the 
day  ;  be  is  one  of  the  few  who,  in  Milton's  phrase,  bring  to  their  read¬ 
ing  a  judgment  equal  or  superior.  In  his  valuable  treatise  there  is  no 
feature  more  valuable  than  the  systematic  criticism  with  which  he 
clears  the  really  important  truths  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  older 
economists  from  the  inaccuracies,  the  exaggerations,  and  the  miscon¬ 
ceptions  by  which  they  have  been  obscureil.  Such  criticism  is  truly 
coustructive.  It  demands  labour,  indeed,  and  patience  to  follow  and 
appropriate  it ;  but  it  rewards  the  reader’s  pains  with  definite  and  well- 
assured  results.  It  replaces  confusion  with  order,  and  declamation  with 
knowledge. 

Professor  Marshall  observes  with  much  truth  that,  momentous  as  are 
the  practical  bearings  of  political  economy,  it  cannot  be  studied  to  the 
best  advantage  in  any  but  a  purely  scientific  spirit.  Truth  should  be 
the  first  object  of  the  student  of  economics  ;  truth  once  found,  its  appli¬ 
cations  are  sure  to  be  many  and  weighty.  Nevertheless,  many  readers 
of  his  treatise  will  be  especially  interested  in  his  treatment  of  those 
economic  questions  which  have  the  most  obvious  bearing  upon  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  such  as  the  question  of  population,  the  question  of  wages, 
the  question  of  division  of  labour  and  extended  use  of  machinery.  His 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  population  is  remarkable  for  its  calm  good 
sense.  He  quietly  puts  aside  the  nonsense  talked  about  Malthus  by 
many  who  have  never  read  a  line  of  his  Essay.  Due  allowance  having 
been  made  for  the  inaccuracy  of  some  of  his  expressions,  the  truth  of 
his  main  conclusions  is  shown  to  be  indisputable.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  practical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  principle  of  population  is 
shown  to  be  less  simple  than  Mill  supposed.  Professor  Marshall  points 
out  the  fact  that  the  prudential  check  acts  only  upon  those  who  are 
capable  of  self-restraint  and  conscious  of  duties  towards  their  offspring. 
It  does  not  act  on  those  who  have  no  strength  of  character  and  no 
sense  of  obligation.  Thus  the  good  breed.is  apt  to  dwindle,  whilst  the 
bad  breed  multiplies.  Society  gets  more  recruits  than  it  can  use,  but 
not  enough  recruits  of  the  best  quality.  Those  who  recommend  indis¬ 
criminate  restraint  of  population  may  intensify  this  evil,  for  they  are 
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likely  to  influence  the  very  persons  who  would  make  the  most  desirahle 
parents,  and  very  unlikely  to  influence  the  reckless  or  degraded  who 
live  according  to  impulse. 

Again,  in  considering  the  problem  of  wages.  Professor  Marshall 
shows  that  the  teaching  of  the  older  economists  has  often  been  misun¬ 
derstood.  Clifie  Leslie  and  others  have  argued  from  apparent  in¬ 
equalities  of  wages  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  tendency  of  wages 
to  a  general  level.  But  many  of  the  facts  upon  which  they  relied  were 
half-facts.  Thus,  when  they  pointed  to  the  diflerence  in  the  money 
wages  received  by  persons  practising  the  same  calling  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  they  forgot  that  these  persons  might  differ  and  usually 
did  differ  much  in  the  efficiency  of  their  labour.  Ricardo  has  been 
credited  with  the  dismal  doctrine  that  this  general  level  to  which  wages 
tend  is  such  as  to  afford  the  labourer  nothing  more  than  a  bare 
subsistence,  and  on  this  assumption  many  have  shouted  themselves 
hoarse  in  denouncing  either  Ricardo  or  the  existing  order  of  society.  But 
Ricardo  did  not  affirm  tliat  the  wages  of  labourers  could  not  exceed  a 
bare  maintenance  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  anxious  that  their  standard 
of  living  should  be  raised  in  order  that  they  might  make  a  better 
iKirgain  with  their  employers.  He  was  to  blame  for  expressing  himself 
in  a  way  that  could  be  misunderstood.  Had  be  “  paid  careful  attention 
to  the  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  labour  that  results  directly 
from  an  improvement  in  the  labourer's  condition,  the  position  of 
economic  science  and  the  real  well-being  of  the  country  would  in  ail 
I'robability  be  now  much  further  advanced  than  they  are”  (p.  576). 
For  the  fact,  as  Professor  Marshall  says,  most  full  of  hope  for  the  future 
is  that  highly  paid  labour  is  generally  cheap  labonr.  It  is  this  fact 
which  enables  the  employer  to  pay  the  increased  wages  which  a  rise 
in  the  labourer's  standard  of  comfort  requires.  This  fact,  which  was 
well  known  to  Adam  Smith,  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  Ricardo, 
although  he  did  not  grasp  its  significance. 

Professor  Marshall  treats  in  the  same  judicial  spirit  the  effects  of 
the  division  of  labour  and  of  the  use  of  machinery.  The  old-fashioned 
economists  looked  only  to  the  vast  increase  of  production,  and 
applauded  the  cause.  Their  adversaries  looked  only  to  the  result  upon 
the  worker,  which  they  maintained  to  be  pernicious.  Professor  Marshall 
shows  that  this  result  is  highly  complex,  and  in  many  cases  beneficial. 
Thus  he  disputes  the  commonly  received  notion  that  the  division  of 
labour  and  use  of  machinery  multiply  workmen  who  are  fit  only  for 
some  petty  operation,  fit  only  to  point  a  nail  or  silver  a  pin.  Manual 
industry  so  special  that  it  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  occupation  to 
another  is  becoming,  he  maintains,  “  a  less  and  less  important  factor  of 
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industrial  efficiency,”  which  depends  more  and  more  on  “  general  sagacity 
and  energy  ”  (p.  262).  “  While  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  labour,  many  of  the  lines  of  division  between  trades  which  are 
nominally  distinct  are  becoming  narrower  and  less  difficult  to  be  passed.” 
Thus  the  watchmaker  can  become  a  gunsmith  far  more  easily  now  than 
he  could  have  done  formerly.  Again,  Professor  Marshall  shows  that 
machinery,  in  superseding  bodily  labour,  has  had  good  as  well  as  bad 
effects.  For  the  labour  so  dispensed  with  was  often  excessive  and 
injurious,  tending,  not  to  make  the  workman  robust,  but  to  wear  him 
out  before  his  time.  Similarly  he  shows  that  the  use  of  machinery 
does  not  render  superfluous  the  mental  powers  of  the  artisan.  The 
work  of  tending  machinery  is  not  wholly  mechanical.  “  It  is  probable 
that  not  one-tenth  of  the  present  population  of  the  world  have  the 
mental  and  moral  faculties,  the  intelligence  and  the  self-control,  that 
are  required  for  it ;  perhaps  not  one-half  could  be  made  to  do  the  work 
well  by  steady  training  for  two  generations  ”  (p.  262).  Indeed,  the  band- 
labour  displaced  by  machinery  was  sometimes  more  liable  to  this  very 
accusation.  ‘‘  Nothing  could  be  more  narrow  or  monotonous  than  the 
occupation  of  a  weaver  of  plam  stuffs  in  the  old  time.  But  now  one 
woman  will  manage  four  or  more  looms,  each  of  which  does  many  times 
as  much  work  in  the  course  of  the  day  as  the  old  hand-loom  tlid  ;  and 
her  work  is  much  less  monotonous,  and  calls  for  much  more  judgment 
than  bis  did.  80  that  for  every  hundred  yards  of  cloth  that  are  woven, 
the  purely  monotonous  work  done  by  human  beings  is  probably  not  a 
twentieth  part  of  what  it  was  ”  (p.  316).  Lastly,  Professor  Marshall 
reminds  us  of  Roscher’s  distinction  between  monotony  of  work  and 
monotony  of  life,  which  is  the  greater  evil  of  the  two.  Monotony  of 
life  is  more  easily  remedied  now  than  in  the  ages  before  machinery, 
because  man’s  command  over  nature  is  so  much  greater  now  than  it 
was  then. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  subjects  of  social  interest  upon 
which  new  light  is  thrown  by  the  volume  before  us.  How  generally 
it  will  be  read  we  cannot  say.  Its  length  and  the  demand  which  it 
makes  upon  the  faculties  of  the  reader  are  against  its  popularity. 
Professor  Marshall’s  style  is  clear  and  precise,  but  somewhat  deficient 
in  power.  In  the  endeavour  to  avoid  the  fault  which  he  notices  in 
Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  and  Ricardo,  the  fault  of  a  conversational 
manner  which  leaves  much  to  be  understood  and  therefore  misunder¬ 
stood  or  forgotten  altogether,  he  has  perhaps  fallen  into  the  opposite 
fault  of  trying  to  state  everything  expressly,  so  that  nothing  stands 
out  in  bold  relief,  and  the  general  effect  of  a  theory  is  weakened  by 
the  claboratiou  of  its  details.  His  style,  in  short,  is  the  style  of  a 
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mathematician,  not  the  style  of  a  man  of  letters.  But  what  is  lost  in 
rhetorical  power  is  made  up  in  scientific  correctness.  Political  economy 
has  suffered  sufficiently  by  the  vehement  assertion  of  half-truths. 
Professor  Marshall’s  endeavour  to  attain  to  the  whole  truth  has 
produced  the  greatest  economic  treatise  written  by  any  Englishman  in 
our  generation. 

F.  C.  Montague. 

CAPITAL  AND  INTEREST  :  A  Critical  History  of  Economical 
Theory.  By  Eugen  v.  Bohm-Bawerk,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Innsbruck.  Translated,  with  a 
Preface  and  Analysis,  by  William  Smart,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on 
Political  Economy  in  Queen  Margaret  College,  Glasgow,  [xlv., 
428  pp.  8vo.  14a.  London.  Macmillan.  1890.] 

Professor  v.  Bbhm-Bawerk’s  problem  is  to  account  for  Interest.  The 
owner  of  capital,  if  not  inclined  to  let  it  lie  idle,  nor  yet  to  consume  it 
himself  or  by  deputy  in  present  gratifications,  has  two  courses  open  to 
him.  He  may  employ  it  in  productive  undertakings  of  his  own,  or  he 
may  lend  it  to  some  one  else  who  is  presumed  so  to  employ  it.  In  either 
case  bo  is  able,  as  a  fact,  to  establish  a  claim  upon  the  results  of  produc¬ 
tion,  not  only  to  the  extent  of  the  replacement  of  his  capital,  but  beyond. 
In  the  one  case  without  personal  effort,  and  merely  as  owner  of  the 
means  of  production  ;  in  the  other  over  and  above  undertaker’s  profits, 
he  expects  and  exacts  a  return  to  capital.  Obviously,  then,  there  is 
normally  to  be  found  in  products  an  excess  of  value  over  the  value  of 
the  means  of  their  proiluction.  How  are  we  to  explain  the  emergence 
of  this  surplus  value,  and  its  appropriation  to  the  capitalist  as  such  ? 

The  answers  given  to  this  question  are  many,  but  they  may  be 
classified  according  to  certain  general  types.  Capital  is  productive,  and 
its  productivity  must  be  remunerated  ;  or  the  Use  of  capital  is  productive, 
and  must  be  paid  for  : — these  are  the  answers  of  the  Productivity- 
theorists  and  the  Use-theorists.  Or  the  gifts  of  nature  are  fruitful,  and 
their  fructifying  power  has  its  value  ;  capital,  therefore,  which  exchanges 
for  land  or  for  its  products  capable  of  growth,  acquires  in  virtue  of  this 
possibility  of  exchange  a  derivative  fruitfulness  : — this  is  the  reply  of 
the  Fructification-theorists.  Or  labour  is  all-productive,  and  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness  has  somehow  been  exploited  by  the  Capitalist : — so  answer 
the  Socialist  Labour-theorists  who  build  upon  Smith  and  Ricardo.  Or, 
once  more,  the  abstinence  of  the  owners  of  capital,  present  or  past,  in 
not  consuming  the  fruits  of  nature  and  labour  in  immediate  satisfactions, 
but  preserving  them  as  means  to  production,  is  a  sacrifice  to  be  recom¬ 
pensed  : — thus  speaks  the  Abstinence-theory.  Theories  of  interest 
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mostly  express  themselves  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  or  in  a  com« 
bination  of  these. 

Bbhm-Bawerk’s  answer  is  very  different.  Starting  from  the  theory, 
which  he  derives  from  Monger,  that  the  value  of  the  product  determines 
the  value  of  the  means  of  production,  he  treats  the  problem  as  one  of 
distribution,  rather  than  of  production  ;  one  of  distribution  of  values, 
rather  than  distribution  of  products.  And  he  finds  the  explanation  of 
interest  in  the  simple  fact  that  men's  estimate  of  goods  present  differs 
from  their  estimate  of  goods  future  ;  time  is  not  indifferent  to  our  valu¬ 
ation  of  what  we  want.  “  Present  goods  have  an  agio  in  future  goods, 
and  this  agio  is  interest."  Interest  is  an  addition  necessarily  made  when 
capital  is  replaced,  if  the  capital  now  is  to  be  equivalent  to  the  capital 
then.  As  the  agio  in  the  foreign  exchanges  only  equalizes  values  for 
different  places,  so  interest  only  equalizes  values  for  different  times. 

Galiani  and  Turgot  both  stumbled  upon  this  truth  ;  but  the  former 
missed  it  because  be  confused'  interest  with  insurance,  which,  although 
in  any  given  year  apparently  a  part  of  interest,  belongs,  on  the  balance 
of  years,  to  replacement  of  capital ;  the  latter  missed  it  because  he  was 
a  Physiocrat.  “  The  acute  Jevons  ’’  saw  it,  but  failed  to  develop  it. 
Knies  elaborated  it  and  retracted  it.  With  Bohm-Bawerk  it  is  the 
positive  theory,  in  the  light  of  which  he  is  able  to  write  an  historical 
critique  of  all  interest  and  no-interest  theories. 

For  the  present  book  is  nothing  less  than  this.  With  inexhaustible 
patience  and  superb  analytical  power  the  Nvriter  takes  each  theorist  on 
his  own  merits,  and  confutes  McCulloch,  James  Mill,  Carey,  and  Bastiat, 
with  as  much  solicitude  as  he  discusses  Turgot,  von  Thiinen,  Hermann, 
Menger,  Senior,  Rodbertus,  and  Marx.  A  faint  indication  of  the  line 
taken  in  reply  to  the  generic  types  of  theory  is  all  that  can  be  given  here. 

The  Fructihcation-theories  explain  by  something  which  is  itself  a 
part  of  the  phenomenon  which  we  start  to  explain.  The  Productivity- 
theories  account  for  the  production  of  more  goods  and  much  value,  but 
not  of  surplus  value  ;  mere  physical  productiveness  in  goods  does  not 
make  intelligible  that  difference  of  value  which  gives  the  capitalist  his 
net  interest.  The  Use-theories  are  based  upon  a  separation  of  the 
body  and  soul  of  capital,  which  is  a  fiction  ;  and  they  at  best  account 
for  gross,  never  for  net,  intei'est.  The  Abstinence-theory  does  not 
assign  the  true  ground  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  interest  does  not  vary 
directly  with  abstinence  ;  this  theory  has  brought  forward  one  point  of 
importance,  viz.,  the  postponement  of  gratification,  but  its  analysis  of  the 
phenomena  is  fallacious,  and  the  hysteron-proteron  involved  in  its  view 
of  the  relation  of  value  to  cost  is  fatal.  Finally,  the  Labour-theories 
have  not  explained  how  labour  cau  bo  the  sole  creator  of  value  in  aii 
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oak,  for  example,  or  in  old  wine  ;  and  granted  that  the  labourer  has  a 
right  to  the  whole  value  of  his  product,  he  has  not  a  right  at  the 
1>eginning  to  the  value  of  it  at  the  end  ;  he  must  not  expect  to  drink 
his  old  wine  as  he  vintages  it,  nor  to  be  paid  the  final  value  of  his  labour 
in,  e.g^  the  Panama  canal,  now. 

Our  author  does  not  propose,  be  it  observed,  to  refute  Socialism,  but 
only  the  wrongful  exploitation  of  economics  by  philanthropy.  There 
may  be  a  sweating  of  the  labourer  by  the  undertaker,  but,  remove  this, 
and  yet  interest  will  be  due  to  capital.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
the  State  ought  not  to  be  the  only  capitalist ;  whether,  from  a  social 
]>oint  of  view,  private  ownership  of  capital  is  an  institution  which  earns 
its  somewhat  costly  remuneration.  But  there  is  no  question  that  the 
labour-theory  of  value  is  false  ;  that  the  labourer  in  general  does  receive 
his  whole  product  at  its  valuation  at  the  time  when  he  receives  his 
wages  ;  that,  as  labourer,  he  has  no  claim  upon  the  interest  of  capital. 

The  chapter  upon  Rodbertus,  and  in  a  less  degree  that  upon  Marx, 
which  is  based  on  Knies*  criticism,  are  among  the  cleverest  bits  of  logic 
in  the  book. 

Other  specially  strong,  if  to  the  English  reader  not  specially  interest¬ 
ing,  pieces  of  work  are  the  analysis  of  the  nature  of  material  services, 
by  which  Bohm-Bawerk  overthrows  the  Use-theories,  and  his  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  origination  of  the  doctrine  of  uses  in  a  fiction  of  Roman  law. 

Monger's  doctrine  of  the  value  of  goods  as  determining,  and  not 
determined  by,  the  cost  of  the  means  of  their  production  seems 
irrefragable.  Only,  as,  when  we  produce,  we  can  only  forecast  the 
future  value  of  the  product,  the  value  of  the  means  of  production  is 
only  roughly  determined  thereby,  and  in  practice,  if  not  ideally,  the 
Productivity-theorist  is  mostly  in  the  right. 

And  Bbhm-Bawerk's  theory  of  interest  follows  logically  on  Monger's 
theory  of  value.  Only,  the  advocate  of  a  reasoned  Productivity-theory 
might  urge  that  the  physical  productivity  of  capital — the  fact  that  it 
helps  us  to  produce  more  goods — tends  to  mean  value-productivity,  and 
is  worth  paying  for  on  the  chance ;  while  the  new  view  of  interest, 
though  it  gives  reasons  for  that  which  experience  had  taught  us  as 
bare  fact,  and  so  is  “  not  quite  unfruitful,”  has  a  real  meaning  only 
if  taken  in  the  closest  connection  with  physical  productivity.  Apart 
from  physical  productivity  the  problem  of  interest  shrinks,  under  normal 
conditions,  to  very  small  dimensions  indeed.  Bbhm-Bawerk  has  put 
physical  productivity  in  the  background  in  this  book  ;  has  he  therefore 
ignored  it  ?  If  the  elder  writers  failed  to  emphasize  the  tiine-clcmciit 
in  business  transactions,  were  they  therefore  unconscious  of  it  ? 

And  the  Alistiucucc'theorist  would  have  his  say  too.  No  doubt  the 
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word  **  abstinence  ”  is  absurd  as  implying  moral  qualities  and  so  intended 
to  justify  what  only  requires  explanation.  But  the  motived  abstention 
of  the  capitalist  from  expending  his  means  on  the  present  gratification 
of  himself  and  his  friends,  whether  the  motive  be  love  of  power,  or 
miserliness,  or  what  not,  is  an  explanatory  paraphrase  of  the  interest 
which  the  owner  of  capital  must  have  in  waiting.  This  seems  to  be 
of  importance  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  capital,  and  for  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  it  certainly  helps  to  answer  the  question  “  why  the 
pressure  of  competition  on  the  capitalist’s  share  is  never  so  strong  as  to 
press  down  its  value  to  the  value  of  the  capital  itself.”  Bohm-Bawerk 
has  not  in  refuting  Senior  refuted  this  point  of  view,  and  against  Senior 
Lassalle’s  ridicule  is  more  potent  than  our  writer’s  polemic. 

.•We  may  accept  Bohm-Bawerk’s  positive  theory.  We  may  accept  his 
refutation  of  the  labour  theory  of  value  as  final.  We  may  accept  his 
criticisms  of  other  points  of  view  as  always  suggestive,  and  mostly 
showing  really  weak  joints  in  the  armour  of  his  foregoers.  We  may 
allow  that  his  book  is  the  most  substantial  contribution  to  the  theory  of 
value  which  is  to  be  found,  at  any  rate  in  an  English  dress.  But  I 
venture  to  think  that  we  are  not  therefore  inconsistent  in  remain¬ 
ing  eclectics,  with  Roscher,  with  Jevons,  and  with  Stuart  Mill ;  pro¬ 
vided  that  we  accept  the  new  theory  in  our  eclecticism,  and  under¬ 
stand  clearly  the  mutual  relations  of  the  parts  of  our  system. 

The  translation  of  an  abstruse  technical  work  like  the  present  is  a 
very  difficult  and  somewhat  thankless  task,  and  Mr.  Smart  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  success  of  his  achievement.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
subtitle  has  taken  a  more  ambitious  shape  in  the  translation.  On  page 
18d,  line  21,  in  speaking  of  “the  product  of  capital”  the  English  makes 
a  blunder  from  which  the  German  is  free.  On  p.  44,  by  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  a  note,  the  reference  “  See  Roscher,  p.  59,”  carries  us  to 
the  wrong  book.  “Council  of  Vienna”  (p.  25)  is  a  rendering  of 
“zu  Vienne.”  In  a  note  on  p.  190,  “The  true  interest  (net  interest) 
is  found  by  deducting  the  capital  value  of  the  piano”  is  slipshod.  On 
p.  X.  of  the  Introduction,  in  the  sentence  “  His  labour  also  would  be 
rendered  productive,  and  in  the  same  degree,  but  he  would  pay  no 
interest,”  the  translator  only  saves  himself  by  the  use  of  the  word 
“  pay  ”  which  he  does  not  mean,  from  denying  natural  interest, — a  slip 
paralleled  perhaps  by  one  in  the  original,  p.  302,  where  the  author  says, 
I  think  unadvisedly,  that  the  man  who  cannot  risk  his  money  out  of 
his  hand  because  of  some  claim  which  may  bo  made  upon  him  at  any 
moment,  gets  no  reward  of  abstinence.  Save  for  lapses  like  the 
above,  the  translator’s  work  is  sound  and  praiseworthy, — worthy  of 
the  great  original. 
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FABIAN  ESSAYS  IN  SOCIALISM.  Edited  by  G.  Bernard 

Shaw.  [New  edition.  233  pp.  Crown  8vo.  1«.  Walter  Scott. 

London,  1890.] 

"This  is  a  complete  exposition  of  English  Socialism  in  its  latest 
maturest  phase,*’  says  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  (“  Socialism  in  England,” 
p.  38).  If  one  of  the  cleverest  contributors  had  not  thus  set  his  own 
estimate  on  the  aim  and  value  of  the  volume  of  essays,  a  critic  who 
should  demand  from  it  a  complete  and  coherent  manifesto  of  the  “  New 
Socialism  ”  might  fairly  be  held  a  little  exacting.  I  do  not  intend  to 
press  Mr.  Webb’s  ambitious  description  ;  it  would  be  a  graceless  and 
a  barren  task  to  employ  a  microscopic  eye  in  the  discovery  of  incon¬ 
sistencies  in  the  essays  and  between  the  essays  of  the  individual 
writers  ;  I  prefer  to  view  the  book  as  the  outcome  of  a  common  wave 
of  thought.  "  Quot  homines,  tot  sententiae  ;  ”  who  would  not  shrink 
before  the  task  of  editing  the  contributions  of  seven  keen  and  original 
minds  ?  One  feels  that  something  of  compromise  has  entered  into  the 
collaboration  ;  that  some  of  the  writers,  at  any  rate,  would  have  said  a 
good  deal  more  if  they  had  spoken  out ;  that  the  judicious  editor  has 
pruned  a  little  paradox  and  softened  a  little  vehemence — has  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  the  work  not  only  both  popular  and  scientific,  but 
{•alatable  to  bourgeois  prejudice  withal.  Only  very  rarely  (once  or 
twice  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  essays)  the  “lyrical  note”  of  the  older  revolu¬ 
tionary  Socialism  breaks  out.  But  for  the  most  part  there  is  nothing 
of  savagery,  except  the  frontispiece  of  the  popular  edition,  and  that  is 
doubtless  a  typographical  survival. 

We  must  take  the  “  New  Socialism  ”  at  its  own  professions.  The 
ytwaiov  of  the  older  creed — the  pathetic  and  impatient  belief  in 

the  immediate  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  saving  virtue 
of  the  purifying  fires  of  revolutionary  catastrophes — ^has  been  tamed  by 
experience.  Socialists — Fabian  Socialists,  at  any  rate — are  adopting 
“historical”  methods.  This  change  of  front  is  as  striking  as  it  is 
welcome,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  the  issues  are  no  longer  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  stronger  arm,  but  to  the  better  argument.  Mr.  Webb  has 
armed  himself  with  a  new  weapon  ;  he  has  turned  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  history  of  the  last  hundred  years  for  comfort  and  encouragement. 
“We  are  all  Socialists,  now  1  ”  said  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  his  haste  ; 
Mr.  Webb  insists  on  taking  Sir  William  seriously.  Yet  history  may 
not  turn  out  such  a  facile  disciple  as  M.  Jourdain,  and  “Indivi¬ 
dualism,”  or  whatever  may  be  the  antithesis  of  Socialism,  is  not  quite 
driven  from  the  field.  Mr.  Webb  deals  furiously  with  facts  and  figures, 
but  a  sceptic  might  surely  come  through  them  unconvinced.  No  array 
of  facts,  however  imposing,  is  of  much  value,  unless  it  proves  the  con- 
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elusion  St  issue.  To  take  one  of  Mr.  Webb's  strongest  instances  :  the 
State  manages  the  Post  Office  because  it  is  not  desirable  that  postal 
services,  and  consequently  postal  rates,  should  be  left  to  private  com¬ 
petition,  because  it  is  desirable  that  postal  rates  should  be  equitable 
rather  than  proportionate  to  the  expense  of  transmission  in  each  case, 
because  it  is  an  undertaking  which  by  its  nature  can  be  efficiently 
managed  by  a  Government  department.  In  plain  terms,  the  State  is 
motived  by  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  by  its  own,  but  not,  so  far 
as  I  know,  by  the  desire  to  confer  a  benefit  on  its  employes.  Does  a 
municipality  which  takes  over  the  town  tramways  act  otherwise  ?  In 
other  words,  is  its  action  dictated  by  regard  to  consumers  or  to 
labourers  ?  Apply  the  same  test  to  every  other  case  Mr.  Webb  quotes 
to  support  his  thesis.  What  history  in  his  hands  proves  is  :  (1)  that 
private  competition  is  often  disastrous  ;  (2)  that,  a.  State  regulation, 
or,  State  annexation  of  a  particular  branch  of  industry,  may,  under 
some  circumstances,  be  preferable  ;  (3)  that  in  all  these  cases  the  State 
or  subordinate  governing  body  has  held  itself  bound  to  consult  the 
interest  of  the  consumer.  (I,  of  course,  exclude  from  consideration 
poor  relief  and  cognate  institutions,  although  in  these  cases  too  I  do  not 
admit  the  raison  d'etre  to  be  socialistic  in  its  essence.  A  Socialist 
State  would  doubtless  find  a  place  for  a  system  of  poor  relief ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  a  system  is  not  necessarily  or  probably  indicative 
of  a  Socialist  State.)  Now  if  Mr.  W'^ebb  has  proved  no  more  than 
this,  he  has  not,  I  think,  shown  that  England  is  on  the  high-road  to 
Socialism.  The  regulation  of  the  use  of  private  property  differs  in 
principle  toto  calo  from  its  abolition.  A  Government  which  renders 
certain  industrial  services  to  consumers  would  have  to  change  its  creed 
before  it  set  up  workshops  to  benefit  prmlucers.  Mr.  Webb  seems 
guilty  of  an  ignoratio  elenchi.  There  was  a  time  when  Socialists 
inclined  to  hold  all  society  their  foe ;  now  they  seem  determined  to 
include  most  of  it  in  their  ranks.  For  example,  the  Socialists  demand 
an  Eight  Hours  Bill ;  A  and  B  demand  it  too :  therefore  A  and  B  are 
Socialists  1  The  new  method  of  attack  is  better  than  the  old  :  menace 
has  given  place  to  persuasion,  but  persuasion  should  be  qualified  by 
logic. 

Mr.  Webb  may  reply,  in  the  name  of  the  Society  he  represents,  that 
his  idea  of  Socialism  is  not  ours.  That  may  be  ;  but  one  may  read  and 
re-read  the  **  Fabian  Essays  "  without  discovering  the  axiomatic  truths 
on  which  the  “  New  Socialism  ”  is  based.  It  might  conduce  to  clear 
thinking  to  lay  down  two  simple  postulates  for  acceptance  or  rejection. 

1.  That  the  State  should  be  entrusted  with  the  complete  organization 
of  industry. 
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Corollary.  That  the  State  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  omniscient, 
omnipotent,  benevolent. 

2.  That  existence  in  (or  membership  of)  the  State  gives  the  individual 
a  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  member  of  the  State  ;  involves,  that  is,  the 
right  to  claim  from  it  suitable  work  and  equitable  wages. 

In  the  one  case  we  rear  our  fabric  on  the  interests  of  the  consumer  ;  in 
the  other  we  start  from  those  of  the  producer — or  potential  producer. 
Mr.  Webb  seems  to  argue  from  postulate  I  ;  the  constructive  essayists, 
Mr.  Graham  Wallas  and  Mrs.  Besant,  are  driven  to  grant  postulate  2. 
It  is  idle  to  'contend  that  ultimately  the  interests  of  producers  and 
consumers  are  identical ;  there  is  no  such  necessity.  Prices  may  indeed 
fall,  but  wages  may  be  driven  down  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  Mrs. 
Besant  is  right  to  insist  on  something  more  than  the  organization  of 
labour. 

To  the  essays  of  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr.  Graham  Wallas  we  turn  to 
learn  how  the  Socialist  fabric  is  to  be  raised.  They  have  essayed  a 
difficult  task,  and  they  have  fulfilled  it  brilliantly.  If  we  are  conscious 
that  at  times  they  stray  further  from  ra  wrap^ovra  than  their  initial 
professions  exactly  warrant,  if  at  times  we  feel  ourselves  breathing  a 
sublimated  moral  atmosphere  from  which  the  grosser  elements  have 
disappeared,  we  have  to  thank  them  for  their  honest  and  lucid  exposition 
of  a  system — an  exposition  which  leaves  much  to  think  over,  and  blinks 
no  difficulties.  We  gather  from  Mrs.  Besant — for  Mr.  Wallas  keeps 
silence  on  this  point — that  remuneration  would  vary  inversely  with  the 
social  estimate  of  each  department  of  work  ;  and  that  within  each  branch 
of  industry  wages  would  be  equal,  since  the  attempt  to  assign  to  each 
worker  according  to  his  work  would  be  hopeless.  Are  not  both  of 
these  solutions  rather  crude  ?  Again,  Mr.  W'^allas  proposes  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  country  into  industrial  cantons  (we  should  like  to  know 
more  about  their  mutual  relationship  !),  and  flatters  himself  that  by  this 
device  he  has  delivered  the  state  from  the  invidious  and  apparently 
impossible  task  of  assigning  to  each  man  bis  vocation.  But  suppose  the 
citizen  of  pushing  Birmingham  wishes  to  remove  to  contemplative 
Warwick,  who  is  to  adjudicate  on  his  request  ?  Ex  uno  disce  omnia  ;  ” 
and  here  is  the  old  dog  in  a  new  doublet !  Either  the  State  must  accept 
the  responsibility  of  decision,  and  so  appoint  to  each  citizen  his  career, 
or  enact  an  iron  law  of  settlement. 

Further,  accepting  Socialism  as  a  “  working  hypothesis,”  do  there  not 
remain  two  problems  which  have  not  sufficiently  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  essayists  ?  The  first  turns  on  the  necessary  correlation  of 
demand  and  supply.  The  Socialist  State  will  pledge  itself  to  organize 
the  multifarious  departments  of  production  ;  industry  will  assume  a  more 
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permanent,  perhaps  even  a  stereotyped  character  :  by  what  methods  will 
the  State  guarantee  a  commensurate  demand  ?  Evidently  the  State  must 
educate  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  producer.  Advance,  social  and 
intellectual,  is  measurable  by  the  creation  of  new  wants  ;  how  will 
State  action  direct  and  control  these  wants,  and  is  its  influence  likely  to 
make  for  their  increase  or  restriction  ?  To  what  new  educational 
ideal  will  the  State  subscribe  ?  And  how  many  of  our  social  evils  and 
miseries — folly  and  ignorance,  devilish  speculation,  criminal  waste  of 
which  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak,  the  dislocation  of  industry,  the 
paralysis  of  labour — might  have  been  most  profitably  struck  at  by 
pursuing  this  line  of  attack !  The  responsibility  of  the  consumer  is 
a  moral  and  economic  imperative  which  needs  asserting  and  re-asserting. 
Secondly,  in  a  “  complete  exposition  of  English  Socialism  ”  we  have  a 
right  to  ask  how  Socialists  propose  to  grapple  with  the  question  of 
population.  To  treat  the  subject  briefly  would  have  been  wise  ;  to 
shelve  it  altogether  was  hardly  justifiable. 

From  the  mechanism  of  Socialism  we  pass  under  Mr.  Olivier's  guid¬ 
ance  to  its  dynamic.  Mr.  Olivier's  task  demanded  philosophy,  tolerance, 
sympathy  ;  but  in  all  these  points  bis  essay  is  grievously  deficient.  Half 
of  it  might  with  advantage  be  withdrawn,  and  the  other  half  rewritten. 
Mr.  Olivier  has  not  proved  that  Socialism  is  at  issue  with  the  “  old 
morality  ; "  he  has  not  demonstrated  to  us  what  is  the  “  new  morality  " 
which  Socialist  institutions  would  create  ;  by  no  analysis  does  he  show 
us  the  moral  or  immoral  basis  of  private  property.  These  things  he 
should  have  done,  and  left  much  of  the  rest  undone.  Socialists  owe  a 
deep  debt  to  Hegel ;  perhaps  they  have  something  yet  to  learn  of  him. 
Neither  to  Socialism  nor  to  Individualism  will  be  the  victory  ;  only  in 
history  will  the  contradictory  principles  find  their  reconciliation. 

With  all  deduction  the  Fabian  Essays  are  both  suggestive  and 
interesting — interesting  intrinsically,  interesting  as  a  significant  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  history  of  Socialism.  The  book  is  rather  epoch-marking 
than  epoch-making. 

W.  6.  Smith. 

LES  MANIEURS  D' ARGENT  A  ROME.  Par  Antonin  Deloume, 

Professeur  k  la  Faculte  de  Droit  de  Toulouse.  [500  pp.  10  francs. 

Paris:  E.  Thorin,  1890.] 

This  clever  and  suggestive  book  is  devoted  to  the  working  out  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  in  ancient  history.  Every  reader 
of  ancient  history  knows  something  of  the  Societates  of  Roman  knights, 
which  farmed  the  tithes  and  harbour-dues  of  the  Republic,  built  its 
roads  and  aqueducts,  and  lent  money  at  usurious  rates  to  its  vassal 
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states.  But  of  the  composition  and  management  of  the  Socieiates  verj 
little  has  been  said. 

Professor  Deloume  sets  to  work  to  establish  the  rather  startling 
hypothesis  that  these  bodies  were  exactly  like  our  modern  joint-stock 
companies,  with  directors  and  shareholders,  annual  meetings  and  regular 
declarations  of  dividend.  All  that  he  says  is  ingenious,  and  much  of  it 
is  convincing.  The  conception  of  the  company  was  known  at  Rome 
from  very  early  times,  and  by  the  second  century  before  Christ  it  was 
well  developed.  Plutarch,  for  example,  in  his  life  of  the  Elder  Cato, 
tells  us  how  the  old  man  “  practised  money-lending  on  ships  in  a  grasp¬ 
ing  manner,  for  his  method  was  to  insist  that  those  whom  he  furnished 
with  money  should  take  a  great  number  of  partners.  When  their 
numbers  were  full  fifty  he  made  them  lade  as  many  ships,  demanding 
one  share  in  each,  which  was  managed  by  Quintio,  his  frcedman,  who 
sailed  and  trafficked  with  them.  Thus,  though  his  gain  was  great,  he 
did  not  risk  his  capital,  but  only  a  small  part  of  it."  This,  of  course, 
means  that  Cato  formed  a  trading  company,  and  took  shares  in  it. 
Instead  of  making  his  partners  give  him  back  the  actual  money  he  lent, 
he  preferred  to  take  his  payment  by  owning  shares  in  each  ship  and 
pocketing  his  proportional  part  of  the  profits  on  each  voyage.  If  any 
one  ship  was  wrecked  he  lost  only  one-fiftieth  of  his  capital. 

The  first  companies  were  probably  simple  affairs,  where  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  were  personally  bound  to  each  other,  all  hoped  to  share 
in  the  management,  and  all  assented  to  any  commercial  operation  taken 
in  hand.  No  doubt  the  death  or  withdrawal  of  a  single  member  would 
oblige  the  company  to  wind  up  its  affairs  or  reconstitute  itself  anew. 
But  presently  something  more  like  a  modern  company  came  into  being  : 
two  or  three  capitalists  obtained  a  contract  or  concession  from  the 
government ;  they  then  provided  the  money,  partly  from  their  own 
resources,  partly  by  giving  a  share  in  the  contract  to  others ;  these 
others,  again,  did  the  like  on  a  smaller  scale,  so  that  many  dozens  or 
even  hundreds  of  persons  became  interested  in  one  financial  under¬ 
taking.  This  was  already  growing  common  in  the  day  of  Polybius, 
who  says  of  public  contracts  that  Ildvra  \upHt<r6ai  trv/i/SouVot  Sta  rov 
ir\rfiov%,  tiol  (rxcSoK,  ws  cttos  etrciv,  irdvras  [tovs  Pw/mmovs]  evScSttr^cu  rais 
wvolt  Kai  rait  ipyiuTlai^  toUs  ck  tovtwv,  01  /liv  yap  ayopaiowri  irapa  rStv 
riptfrUiv  avToi  ras  iKSoo‘€it,  ol  8«  Kotvcavoisri  tovtois,  ot  8c  fyywSvTiu  tovs 
^opcucorat,  ol  8e  ras  owria%  SiSodiriv  vnrep  tovtiov  eis  to  hijpoaiov.  The 
meaning  of  this  seems  plain  enough  :  almost  every  Roman  is  concerned 
in  a  public  contract  in  some  way  or  other ;  some  have  bought  a  contract 
from  the  censors ;  others  have  become  partners  with  the  buyers ;  others 
have  become  securities ;  others  have  paid  money  into  the  treasury  under 
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the  names  of  the  original  buyers.  This  postulates  three  classes  of 
capitalists :  the  original  concessionaires,  those  who  have  been  taken 
into  partnership  with  them  and  appear  in  the  contract,  and  those  who 
have  put  money  into  the  investment  without  becoming  actual  partners. 

Examining  accounts  of  contracts  in  Cicero  and  elsewhere,  we  find 
these  three  categories  clearly  marked  and  differentiated.  In  the  same 
enterprise  there  may  be  “»iancipc«,”  “  socii”  “  participesy'  and  “  adjines 
conductionit."  The  mancepg  seems  to  be  the  actual  concessionaire, 
who  contracts  directly  with  the  government ;  the  socii  are  his  original 
partners.  The  participet  have  been  taken  into  the  company,  and  are 
shareholders.  The  smaller  capitalists  have  lent  money  in  small  amounts 
to  the  shareholders,  and  are  interested  in  the  business  adjines  con- 
ductioniSy'  though  they  do  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  contract. 

But  when  many  partners  are  interested  in  an  enterprise,  some  more 
eome  less,  their  interests  must  be  measured  by  some  denominator.  If 
the  smallest  investor  has  put  in  one  hundredth  part  of  the  whole,  that 
fraction  becomes  the  measure  of  the  investments  of  all  concerned  ;  it 
will  be  said  that  one  partner  has  thirty  parts,  another  ten,  another  five, 
out  of  the  hund  'ed.  These  parts  are  what  we,  translating  literally, 
call  shares  ;  *’  and  there  is  good  evidence  that  the  Romans  in  the 
same  way  called  them  “  partes,"  but  calculated  them  as  fractions,  not 
as  units.  Cicero  speaks,  in  different  places,  of  speculators  as  having 
^  partes,  partes  ex  quadrante,  partes  maximas,  particulas  ; "  Asconius 
writes  of  the  “particeps  qui  certam  partem  habet;"  Verres,  in  one 
of  the  illegal  decrees  quoted  by  Cicero,  endeavours  to  ruin  an  enemy 
by  providing  that  “  socium  ne  admittito,  neve  ei  partem  dato,  nevo  ei 
redimito  ;  ”  that  is,  that  he  shall  not  be  admitted  as  a  partner,  nor 
have  a  share  allotted  to  him,  nor  sold  to  him.  But  perhaps  the  most 
suggestive  passage  bearing  on  the  word  is  one  where  Cicero  speaks  of 
“  partes  illo  tempore  carissimas," — shares  which  were  then  very  dear, — 
showing  that  the  price  of  a  pars  was  liable  to  fluctuation. 

All  this  seems  to  point  to  the  existence  of  something  very  like  our 
modern  share,  and  the  necessities  of  the  situation  make  it  almost  certain 
that  something  of  the  kind  must  have  existed.  If,  for  example,  Titius 
Seius  and  Sempronius  buy  from  the  government  the  right  to  farm  the 
portoria  of  Cyprus,  and  one  of  them  dies  while  the  contract  is  unex¬ 
pired,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Societas  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  to  pieces 
because  of  his  demise.  His  heirs  must  become  shareholders  in  his 
place,  and,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  keep  in  the  agreement,  must  almost 
certainly  have  been  allowed  to  sell  his  share.  This  power  of  sale  alone 
can  explain  the  mention  of  cases  in  which  persons  get  shares  in  an 
enterprise  already  existing,  where  they  are  said,  not  partem  eripere  as 
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does  the  originally  concessionaire,  but  •partem  redimere.  The  names 
of  the  buyers  must  have  been  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  company 
at  Rome,  and  the  existence  of  such  books  is  vouched  for  by  evidence 
such  as  that  of  the  law  which  provided  that  no  senator  should  have  a 
share  in  any  Soeietas.  If  the  books  had  not  existed,  there  would  have 
been  no  certain  way  of  ascertaining  what  names  were  among  the  par- 
ticipes,  and  whether  any  of  those  names  belonged  to  senators. 

The  existence  of  free  transfer  of  shares  goes  far  to  explain  the 
speculations  of  the  Roman  Exchange,  the  **  place  of  shipwrecks  between 
the  two  Jani,'*  and  the  widespread  ruin  which  they  often  spread.  A 
piece  of  news  such  as  that  of  the  invasion  by  Mithradates  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  would  make  holders  of  shares  in  the  Asiatic  Tithe 
Contract  sell  their  shares  for  anything  they  could  get ;  a  victory  of 
Sulla  might  send  them  up  to  their  previous  value.  Thus  we  can 
understand  how  fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  a  single  day.  More¬ 
over,  all  the  enterprises  in  which  Roman  capital  was  embarked  were 
more  or  less  interdependent,  owing  to  the  shareholders  being  almost 
inevitably  concerned  in  more  companies  than  one.  Hence  Cicero  could 
say  that,  “  Hsec  fides  et  haec  ratio  pecuniar um  qum  Romse,  quae  in 
Foro  versatur,  implicita  est  cum  illis  pecuniis  Asiaticis  et  cohaeret : 
mere  ilia  non  possunt  ut  haec  non  eodem  labefacta  motu  concidant.” 
It  is  this  phenomenon  which  explains  the  command  which  the  publi- 
cani  had  over  the  comitia ;  every  capitalist  in  Rome,  however  small  his 
investments,  knew  that  if  one  of  the  great  Societates  went  bankrupt, 
the  shock  would  make  Itself  felt  so  far  afield  that  his  own  property 
would  suffer.  Hence  came  the  indulgence  which  senate  and  people 
alike  granted  to  the  publicani,  even  in  their  more  discreditable  trans¬ 
actions.  The  min  of  the  Soeietas  Asiatics^  would  have  meant  the 
impoverishment  of  the  whole  moneyed  world  at  Rome,  and  not  merely 
of  the  $ocii  and  participea  directly  concerned  in  it. 

C.  W.  C.  Oman. 

RECENT  ECONOMIC  CHANGES.  By  David  A.  Wells, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.  [493  pp.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  Longmans. 
London,  1890.3 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  INDUSTRY.  By  A.  F.  Mummery 
and  J.  A.  Hobson.  [215  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  Murray. 
London,  1890.] 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  recent 
depression  of  trade  (1873-1889).  None  are  more  worthy  of  considera- 

'  If  tliat  was  the  proper  name  of  the  Soeietas  which  fanned  Asia :  at  any  rate  the 
“Soeietas  Bithynica”  is  mentioned  in  Cicero,  Ad  Att.,  5.  15.  3. 
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tion  than  the  series  of  articles  contributed  by  Mr.  Wells  to  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  in  1887,  which  have  since  been  republished,  together 
with  much  additional  matter.  Mr.  Wells  poiuts  out  the  universality  of 
the  depression.  Countries  exhibiting  such  diverse  conditions  as  the 
United  States  and  Zanzibar  have  suffered,  but  “the  depression  has 
been  experienced  with  the  greatest  severity  in  countries  where 
machinery  has  been  most  extensively  adopted.”  Mr.  Wells  enumerates 
many  of  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the 
phenomenon,  such  as  overproduction,  the  scarcity  and  appreciation  of 
gold,  commercial  restrictions,  excessive  speculation,  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  agricultural  depression.  He  rejects  these, 
some  being  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  others  arising  from  an 
overestimation  of  local  influences  and  secondary  causes.  The  de¬ 
pression  has  manifested  itself  in  such  different  conditions  that  Mr. 
Wells  thinks  some  more  general  influence  probably  accounts  for  the 
phenomenon.  He  then  analyzes,  at  great  length,  the  effect  of  “  the 
saving  in  time  and  labour  in  the  world's  work  of  production  and 
distribution”  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
concludes  that  “  in  the  increased  control  which  mankind  has  acquired 
over  the  forces  of  nature,  and  in  the  increased  utilization  of  such  control, 
...  is  to  be  found  a  cause  sufficient  to  account  for  most,  if  not  all,  the 
economic  disturbance.” 

For  example,  he  discusses  the  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  of  telegraphic  communication  between  India  and  China 
and  the  markets  of  the  Western  world,  on  the  India  warehouse  and 
distribution  system  of  England  ;  the  diminution  of  the  cost  of  sea 
carriage  and  construction  of  ocean-going  steamers  ;  the  improvement 
in  the  railway  system,  etc.  “  One  marked  effect  of  the  present  railroad 
and  steamship  extension  has  been  to  compel  a  uniformity  of  prices 
for  all  commodities  that  are  essential  to  life,  and  to  put  an  end  to  local 
markets,  with  widely  divergent  prices  for  such  commodities.  .  .  .  For 
grain,  henceforth,  there  will  be  but  one  market,  and  speculation  in  it  will 
be  restricted  to  very  narrow  limits.”  “  Under  the  system  of  commercial 
freedom  Avhich  Great  Britain  has  established,  all  the  farming  interests 
on  the  earth  grow  with  an  eye  to  the  possible  advent  of  the  British 
people  as  customers  ;  while  the  latter,  on  their  part,  have  so  provided 
themselves  with  the  best  equipment  for  annihilating  time  and  distance, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  whether  the  wheat-fields, 
which  for  the  time  being  have  their  preference,  are  located  in  India, 
Russia,  Dakota,  South  America,  or  Australia.” 

Mr.  Wells'  book  is  a  useful  resume  of  the  important  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  principal,  and  a  large  number  of  the  minor 
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indastries.  He  discusses  at  considerable  length  the  arguments  of  the 
Bimetallists,  and  shows  that  the  facts  do  not  bear  out  the  statement 
that  the  English  export  trade  in  cotton  to  India  has  been  injured. 
He  also  points  out  that  the  progress  of  the  Indian  cotton  manufacture 
**  exhibited  itself  unmistakably  some  years  before  the  commencement  of 
the  decline  in  silver.”  “  To  suppose  (in  view  of  the  revolution  which 
has  taken  place  in  production  and  distribution)  that  a  change  in  the 
relative  value  of  .  .  .  gold  and  silver — a  change  which  has  not  in  any 
degree  restricted  their  natural  supply  or  diminished  their  monetary  or 
industrial  uses — has  exercised  a  concurrent  superior  and  predominating 
influence  in  respect  to  the  prices  of  all  other  commodities  or  services, 
would  seem  to  l>e  almost  incompatible  with  the  clear  exercise  of  one's 
reasoning  faculties.”  There  is  a  useful  chapter  on  the  protective  policy 
of  European  countries  and  the  United  States,  in  which  Mr.  Wells 
expresses  his  opinion  that  they  have  suflered  greatly  by  the  artificial 
restriction  of  their  commerce.  He  draws  attention  to  the  reaction, 
visible  in  some  countries,  to  the  ideas  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  industrial  and  commercial  organization. 

Mr.  Wells'  comments  on  some  of  the  questions  of  the  day,  such  as  co> 
operation,  trade  unions,  the  conditions  of  women's  employment,  and  the 
eight  hours  movement,  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  The  various 
factory  acts  .  .  .  were  secured  by  appealing  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community  to  check  the  overworking  of  women  and  children  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  most  of  such  legislation  has  thus  far  been  influenced  by 
moral  considerations,  and  has  so  commended  itself  by  its  results  that 
there  is  probably  no  difierence  of  opinion  in  civilized  countries  as  to  its 
desirability.  But  the  form  which  this  movement  has  of  late  assumed  is 
entirely  difierent.  It  is  now  economic  and  not  moral,  and  its  final 
analysis  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  labourer  can  obtain  more  of 
wealth  or  comfort  by  working  less.” 

No  doubt  many  popular  speakers  propose  to  working  men  an  Eight 
Hours  Bill  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  unemployed,  and  Mr. 
W ells  rightly  exposes  the  plausible  arguments  by  which  this  contention 
is  supported.  But  the  paragraph  quoted  above  does  not  accurately 
represent  the  state  of  opinion,  at  any  rate  amongst  English  working 
men.  Their  aspirations  have  not  assumed  a  definite  form,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  miners  ;  the  Eight  Hours  movement  merely  indicates 
a  desire,  rapidly  becoming  general,  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  and,  in  many  trades,  the  moral  and  social  considerations  are  of 
great  weight.  It  may  be  fairly  contended  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
labourer  is  impaired  by  the  long  hours  to  which  he  is  subjected.  In 
some  respects,  the  present  agitation  is  to  be  welcomed.  It  frequently 
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indicates  a  desire  on  the  part  of  working  men  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  educational  advantages  placed  within  their  grasp.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  question  should  be  so  often  put  before  them  as  an 
alternative  between  trades-union  action  and  State  interference.  Sup¬ 
posing  a  further  extension  of  the  factory  acts,  experience  has  shown 
the  necessity  of  a  strong  trade-union  organization  for  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  statute.  Working  men  can  be  trusted  to  take  a 
rational  view  of  the  question.  It  should  Ije  fairly  discussed,  and  its 
economic  aspects  put  l>efore  working-class  audiences. 

Mr.  Wells  exaggerates  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  syndi¬ 
cates  and  other  forms  of  combination  to  control  proiluction.  But  the 
exaggeration  is  not  unnatural  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Unite<l  States.  Mr.  Wells  denies  the  possibility  of  “  overproduction,” 
but  “  there  may  Imj  production  in  excess  of  any  demand  at  re¬ 
munerative  prices  to  the  producer.”  In  this  sense  Mr.  Wells  thinks 
that,  in  certain  circumstances,  “  industrial  overproduction  ”  may  l»ecome 
chronic.  But,  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  he  denies  that  certain 
assumptions  are  applicable  to  the  modern  system,  which  he  himself 
is  compelled  to  make  a  little  further  on,  nor  does  he  state  whether 
he  is  reasoning  with  regard  to  long  or  short  periods — a  very  important 
consideration  when  dealing  with  joint-stock  companies,  which  prefer 
to  go  on  producing  for  some  time  at  a  loss,  rather  than  sacrifice 
their  plant  and  machinery.  Mr.  Wells*  book  is  not  well  arranged, 
and  there  is  much  repetition. 

Messrs.  Mummery  and  Hobson,  in  the  field  of  economics,  are  not 
unlike  those  social  reformers  who  propose,  as  a  first  step,  “  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  society  from  its  foundations.*’  Economists  would  probably 
be  the  first  to  admit  the  possibility,  in  the  science,  of  more  accurate 
conceptions  and  greater  logical  precision,  but  a  sudden  break  in  the 
continuity  of  its  development  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
Messrs.  Mummery  and  Hobson  appear  to  have  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 
character  of  economic  science.  They  speak  of  J.  S.  Mill’s  theories 
as  a  “  creed,”  of  their  own  divergence  from  the  “  orthotlox  school,” 
and  of  “  currently  accepted  dogmas,” — expressions  which  are  meaning¬ 
less  applied  to  economics.  Their  main  argument  is  fallacious,  and  their 
conclusions  untenable.  That  there  is  “  a  quantitative  relation  between 
production  and  consumption  ”  may  be  admitted,  but  it  is  not,  even 
theoretically,  definite  or  ascertainable,  nor,  indeed,  capable  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  in  relation  to  industrial  problems,  apart  from  a  scale  of  prices 
corresponding  to  different  amounts  of  the  commodities  under  con¬ 
sideration.  “  Supply”  is  defined  as  “  the  aggregate  of  all  shop-goods 
available  for  sale  to  consumers  “  quantity  demanded  ”  as  “  the  aggre- 
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gate  of  all  shop-goods  bought  by  consumers  ;  ”  and  “  demand  ”  as  **  the 
quantity  of  purchasing  power  applied  to  purchase  the  quantity 
demanded.”  Messrs.  Mummery  and  Hobson  then  deduce  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  general  oversupply.  They  argue  that  because  “  a  large  part 
of  the  total  of  productive  labour  must  be  done  continuously,  and  is 
incapable  of  being  stored,”  there  is  a  limit  to  the  “  effective  thrift  ”  of 
the  community,  assuming,  apparently,  the  false  analogy  between  the 
community  and  the  individual,  which  they  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
expose.  After  this  reasoning,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  low 
wages  follow  from  the  exercise  of  “  undue  thrift  ”  on  the  part  of  the 
richer  members  of  society.  The  book  contains  some  severe  attacks  on 
the  much-abused  theory  of  the  wages-fund,  yet,  in  the  chapter  on  “  the 
Law  of  the  Limiting  Requisite,"  some  of  its  prominent  features  are 
reproduced.  The  writers  evidently  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes.  They  certainly  display  some  courage  in  applying 
their  principles  to  present-day  problems,  for  they  admit  that  they  “will 
seem  on  first  sight  to  furnish  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  reply  to  their 
argument.” 

W.  A.  S.  Hewins. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  H.  de 
B.  Gibbins,  M.A.  [232  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2«.  6<f.  Methuen. 
London,  1890.] 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  University  Extension  Manuals,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Professor  Symes,  Principal  of  University  College,  Notting¬ 
ham,  which  promise  to  be  serviceable.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  to 
give  a  plain  and  concise  account  of  the  economic  and  industrial  history 
of  England,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  substantial  result. 
Mr.  Gibbins’  work  shows  a  very  considerable  grasp  of  the  subject,  and 
not  a  little  carefulness  and  ability  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
details  from  the  vast  range  of  material  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 
Either  for  junior  students,  as  introductory  to  a  more  thorough  study  of 
English  economic  history,  or  for  busy  people  who  wish  to  have  some 
clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  what  lies  behind  present-day  indus¬ 
trial  problems,  this  little  sketch  will  be  decidedly  useful.  The  maps 
and  plans  given,  showing  the  distribution  of  population  and  manu¬ 
factures  at  various  periods,  are  excellent. 

CONFLICTS  OF  CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR.  By  George 
Howell,  M.P.  [536  pp.  8vo.  6*.  Macmillan.  London,  1890.] 

The  Second  Edition  of  Mr.  Howell’s  work  on  “  Capital  and  Labour  ” 
is  not  quite  as  other  second  editions  are.  Republished  after  an  interval 
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of  twelve  years,  it  is  no  vain  repetition  of  the  first  issue.  It  has  twelve 
years  of  growth  and  change  to  chronicle,  it  can  point  to  predictions  that 
the  interval  has  fulfilled.  First  written  as  an  apology  for  a  suspected 
and  barely  legalized  institution,  it  is  rewritten  from  the  Chair  of  the 
Established  Fact. 

For  the  old-established  unions  which  already  figured  in  the  first  edition 
with  goodly  balances  in  hand,  the  period  has  witnessed  a  steady  develop¬ 
ment  which  the  worst  years  of  the  great  commercial  depression  have 
been  unable  to  shake  off.  Of  seventeen  great  societies  which  appear  in 
the  tables  of  the  first  edition,  Mr.  Howell  gives  us  a  detailed  account 
of  sixteen  only  in  his  present  work.  But  the  total  income  of  these 
sixteen  for  1889  was  rather  over  £530,000  as  against  £384,000 
odd  for  the  seventeen  in  1876,  the  total  membership  being  slightly 
increased.  Having  regard  to  the  very  heavy  strain  put  upon  most  of 
these  societies  by  the  bad  times  of  1885  and  1886,  this  increase  becomes 
remarkable.  But  it  is  only  the  continuation  of  a  growth  which  becomes 
far  more  impressive  if  we  view  it  as  a  whole.  I  take,  at  random,  the 
figures  given  of  the  Ironfounders'  Society.  Fifty  years  ago  this 
society  numbered  3498  members.  Two  years  later,  its  numbers  had 
fallen  by  more  than  a  thousand.  Last  year  it  counted  13,805  members. 
Its  income  had  risen  in  proportion.  Other  instances  as  striking  might 
be  given.  These  societies  have,  in  fact,  from  small  local  combinations, 
become  great  national  organizations,  embracing  whole  trades  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  Their  solidity,  notwithstanding 
the  scattered  elements  of  which  they  are  composed,  is  perfect.  Their 
effect  on  the  working  population  can  best  be  judged  by  comparing  the 
state  of  the  manufacturing  districts  to-day  with  their  condition  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  when  there  was  no  union  of  men  to  meet 
the  tacit  combination  of  employers.  From  that  miserable  plight  the 
Trades  Unionists  have  raised  themselves,  with  little  help  from  outside, 
against  the  force  of  law  and  the  weight  of  opinion,  by  sheer  pluck  and 
public  spirit,  to  the  position  which  they  hold  to-day.  We  need  not 
complain  of  Mr.  Howell's  respect  for  traditions  so  adhered  to,  and  with 
such  results. 

The  fight  against  the  Law  had  been  won  before  Mr.  Howell  first 
wrote.  The  struggle  with  opinion  was  at  its  turning-point.  Since 
1878,  and  most  of  all  in  the  last  five  years,  the  change  has  been  rapid. 
It  is  not  only  that  the  unions  have  become  too  powerful  to  be  despised. 
It  is  rather  that  by  sheer  force  of  character  they  have  extorted  a 
reluctant  respect.  Trades  Unions  are  human  institutions  ;  and,  what  is 
more,  in  some  degree,  fighting  institutions.  Hence  some  of  their  rules 
are  unfair  and  some  of  their  actions  unwise.  But,  taken  as  a  whole, 
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their  policy  has  been  wise  and  just,  and  more  so  as  they  have  grown 
older,  and  in  particular  ns  they  have  got  bigger.  To  go  no  further,  a 
wealthy  Trades  Union  with  a  real  “  stake  in  the  country  ”  cannot  afford 
to  play  a  rash  game.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  workmen  in  London 
and  Bristol  will  back  up  a  frivolous  strike  in  Leeds  or  Bradford  when 
they  will  have  to  pay  the  cost.  The  Yorkshire  workman  will  have  to 
get  a  very  clear  case  before  he  gets  the  southerner’s  vote,  and,  by  the 
policy  of  the  big  Unions,  the  southerner’s  vote  is  an  essential.  The 
Union  does  not  move  till  it  is  convinced,  but  when  it  has  moved  it  does 
not  go  back.  I  once  heard  a  Trades  Union  official  asked  whether  he 
expected  to  win  a  strike  in  which  a  Lancashire  branch  was  engaged. 
The  reply  was  simple.  Did  the  questioner  suppose  that  their  union 
would  order  a  strike  if  they  did  not  know  they  should  win  ?  Trades 
Union  officials  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  own  trade  and  its  intricacies 
inferior  only  to  that  of  the  abler  employers.  This  alone  involves  an 
enormous  change  in  our  industrial  system.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
economic  organization. 

Nothing  gives  Mr.  Howell  greater  satisfaction  than  the  change  in  the 
public  attitude  to  Trades-Unionism  and  the  tardy  growth  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  services.  Of  these  alterations — “quorum  pars  magna  fui,’’ 
be  hints — be  speaks  as  a  man  who  has  borne  the  toil  and  heat  of  the 
day,  and  has  earned  his  meed.  But  if  the  Old  Trades  Unions  are 
settling  into  a  green  old  age,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  with  a  comfortable 
balance  at  their  bankers,  there  are  newer  societies  which  are  much  in 
the  position  which  the  others  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  first  edition, 
or,  rather  let  me  say,  thirty  or  forty  years  before  that  time.  If  the  Old 
Trades  Unions  had  begun  to  form  an  aristocracy  of  labour,  the  democratic 
response  has  come,  and  the  masses  have  won  their  commercial  enfranchise¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Howell  fully  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  new  movement. 
He  admits  it  to  be  “  the  really  notable  feature  in  the  Trades-Unionism  of 
to-day.”  It  is  a  pity  that  his  treatment  of  it  should  be  so  unsympathetic. 
He  appears  to  have  been  so  much  repelled  by  the  “  wild  talk  ”  of  some 
individuals,  and  their  contempt  for  tradition  and  authority,  that  he  makes 
little  effort  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  New  Unionists,  and  see 
things  with  their  eyes.  Had  he  done  so,  be  would  have  seen  that 
history  is  merely  repeating  itself.  As  was  the  birth  of  the  first  Trades- 
Unionism,  such  are  the  beginnings  of  the  second.  Law  and  opinion 
are  less  unfavourable,  but  the  vital  difficulty  is  the  same.  It  is  a  new 
beginning  with  new  material.  It  is  an  attempt  to  enforce  discipline 
where  there  is  no  tradition  of  discipline,  and  to  organize  men  who  have 
never  before  worked  together.  This  took  time  when  it  was  trietl  with 
the  skilled  minority.  It  will  take  time  now  that  it  is  tried  with  the 
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mass.  But  at  bottom,  the  aims  and  methods  and  difficulties  of  the 
new  movement  are  those  of  the  old.  There  is  no  new  Trades-Unionism, 
properly  considered  ;  these  are  merely  old  principles  applied  to  new 
material. 

Thus  to  make  it  a  ground  of  accusation  against  the  New  Trade 
Unionists,  as  Mr.  Howell  does  (pref.,  p.  vii.),  that  they  condemn  the 
“friendly  benefit’’  system,  is  surely  to  misunderstand  their  whole 
position.  For  the  unskilled  Unions  friendly  benefits  are  not  noxious  but 
impossible.^  Mr.  Howell  would  appear  to  overlook  the  difference  in 
circumstances.  The  docker  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  “friendly 
benefits  ”  until  he  is  better  off,  and  the  first  object  of  the  union  is  to 
make  him  better  off.  If  an  East  London  casual  can  afford  bis  \d.  or 
2d.  a  week,  that  is  as  much  as  you  can  expect  from  him  as  a  regular 
outlay.  It  is  quite  another  matter  with  the  highly  skilled  band  whose 
employment  is  regular  and  whose  whole  income,  if  his  wife  and  children 
are  wage-earners,  perhaps  exceeds  £100  a  year.  1  don’t  suppose  that 
the  most  improvident  New  Unionist  would  object  on  principle  to  having 
benehts  laid  up  in  store  for  him,  but  he  simply  cannot  pay  for  them.  It 
is  quite  clear,  as  Mr.  Howell  urges,  that  a  merely  fighting  union  will 
not  be  as  strong  or  as  useful  as  one  that  is  also  a  benefit  society.  But 
we  cannot  have  all  we  want  in  this  world.  We  must  make  the  best 
of  our  tools,  and  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement  have  done  wisely  in 
lightening  their  burdens  in  every  possible  way.  If  they  are  to  fight, 
they  must  strip.  It  is  no  use  to  haggle  for  tradition  and  established 
usage.  The  new  men  have  to  use  the  experience  of  the  past,  but  nut 
to  make  a  servile  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Howell’s  most  serious  attack  on  the  new  movement  is  directed 
against  the  use  of  force.  His  words  are  striking  : — 

“  Liberty  is  not  lopsided ;  the  freedom  to  combine  carries  with 
it  the  corresponding  freedom  to  abstain  from  combining  if  a  man  thinks 
fit.  Force  is  no  remedy  in  the  organization  of  labour,  any  more  than 
it  is  in  the  organization  of  the  State.  For  thirty-five  years  of  my  life  I 
have  fought  for  the  liberty  to  combine,  and  for  the  repeal  of  the  last 
vestige  of  repressive  laws  against  combination.  I  will  resist  any  sub¬ 
stitution  of  brute  force  by  men  in  combination  as  contrary  to  that  liberty 
of  action  for  which  I  have  ever  contended.  Unionists  have  no  more 
right  to  compel  men  to  belong  to  a  trade  union  than  employers  have 
to  restrain  men  from  joining  or  remaining  in  the  union.” 

Now,  if  Mr.  Howell  means  by  all  this  to  condemn  physical  violence, 

*  That  is,  on  any  great  scale.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  whole  objection  is  over¬ 
stated,  and  that,  so  far  as  they  can  be  afforded,  friendly  benefits  are  adopted  by  the 
new  Unions. 
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I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him.  Physical  force  is,  as  I  believe, 
justifiable  when,  and  only  when,  it  is  impossible  to  touch  opinion. 
Force  is  rightly  met  with  force,  and  when  the  law  arbitrarily  suppresses 
that  freedom  of  speech  by  which  alone  all  alike  can  appeal  to  the 
justice  of  society,  the  defenders  of  justice  must  break  the  law.  In  the  case 
of  strikes  it  is  possible  to  touch  opinion,  as  events  have  shown  ;  and  in 
the  long  run  the  surest  and  speediest  way  to  win  is  to  gain  the  approval 
of  the  public  conscience.  If  that  be  so,  force  is  not  justified,  and  the 
public  conscience  will  not  tolerate  it.  True.  But  then  force  is  not 
the  general  policy  of  the  New  Unions.  There  are  turbulent  spirits 
among  the  unskilled  and  unfed  masses  which  compose  those  unions. 
But,  as  Mr.  Howell  at  least  should  know,  it  is  not  fair  to  charge 
the  acts  of  .individuals  on  the  unions  as  a  whole.  And,  in  fact,  as 
the  events  of  this  autumn  abundantly  show,  the  real  difficulty  for  the 
leaders  is  to  restrain  and  discipline  their  followers.  Time  after  time 
the  leaders  have  imperilled  their  influence  by  enforcing  order.  Time 
after  time  they  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  breach  when  but  for 
them  all  would  have  been  lost.  They  have,  indeed,  done  for  the 
employer  what  he  could  never  have  done  for  himself,  and  a  true  sense 
of  public  order  would  perhaps  find  in  them  its  best  champions. 

As  the  new  movement  progresses  and  consolidates  itself  it  will, 
beyond  doubt,  shake  itself  entirely  free  from  such  dust  and  stain  of 
doubtful  methods  as  may  cling  to  it  yet.  The  general  policy  of  re> 
pressing  violence  of  any  kind  will  be  made  rule  absolute,  and  any 
infringement  of  the  rule  will  be  visited  with  condign  punishment. 
That  this  is  the  hope  and  aspiration  of  the  best  men,  we  cannot  doubt. 
In  proportion  as  they  realize  it,  they  will  win  the  overwhelming  support 
of  public  opinion  for  their  noble-hearted  devotion  and  their  generous 
sympathy  with  suffering.  Meanwhile,  it  is  fair  to  protest  against  the 
arbitrary  standard  of  action  which  many  people  set  up  in  these  matters, 
and  to  which  Mr.  Howell,  in  the  passage  quoted,  appears  to  give  some 
countenance.  We  cannot  decide  in  this  nff'-hand  manner  what  methotls 
may  be  allowed.  No  outsider  can  determine  the  precise  limits  within 
which  the  unions  are  bound  to  keep.  We  may  decide  as  citizens  that 
we  cannot  sanction  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but  if  we  go  further  we  get 
on  to  very  uncertain  ground.  Mr.  Howell  would  seem  to  confine  the 
unions  to  the  strictest  limit  of  logical  persuasion,  and  to  discountenance 
any  form  of  social  pressure.  This  view  probably  coincides  with  general 
opinion,  but,  1  confess,  it  seems  to  me  somewhat  arbitrary.  Doubtless 
it  is  best  for  any  association  if  all  its  members  are  equally  willing  and 
spontaneous  in  their  support  of  it.  A  perfectly  “  free  *'  society  of  this 
kind  is  the  ideaL  But  how  many  societies  are  able  to  realize  it — 
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especially  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  societies  for  the  protection  of 
certain  common  interests  ?  Wherever  we  find  a  body  of  men  with 
common  interests  liable  to  be  attacked,  we  find  a  tendency  to  combi¬ 
nation,  and  wherever  we  find  combination  we  find  some  pressure  or 
other  put  on  those  who  stand  aloof.  And,  in  general,  such  pressure  is 
justifiable.  The  right  of  individuals  to  stand  aloof  is  by  no  means 
absolute.  It  may  be  done  from  the  highest  motives,  from  the  belief 
that  the  whole  objects  of  the  combination  are  wrong.  But  it  may  also 
be  done  to  secure  personal  gain  at  the.  expense  of  the  rest.  This  is 
anti-social  action  in  its  extreme  form  ;  it  is  not  merely  a  refusal  to 
support  the  common  ‘good,  but  rather,  in  many  cases,  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  wreck  the  whole  society  for  personal  ends.  Now,  an  out¬ 
sider  judging  the  case  as  between  the  society  and  the  individual,  really 
looks  to  the  aims  of  each.  He  does  not  blame  the  society  for  putting 
pressure  on  the  individual  unless  the  ends  aimed  at  by  the  society  are 
such  as  he  disapproves.  And  so,  conversely,  with  his  judgment  of  the 
individual.  Once  more,  granting  that  he  takes  the  aims  of  the  society 
to  be  in  general  good,  the  kind  of  pressure  he  considers  allowable  varies 
with  their  importance  from  actual  force  down  to  mere  persuasion. 
Thus,  for  certain  purposes,  every  one  allows  the  State  to  use  force  on 
its  recalcitrant  members,  and  the  more  vigorous  and  decisive  force  in 
proportion  to  the  public  exigencies.  We  shoot  a  man  in  front  of  the 
enemy  whom  we  should  have  shut  up  for  a  week  in  time  of  peace. 
For  what  precise  objects  the  State  should  use  force,  and  where  it  shonid 
forbear,  is  matter  of  much  present  controversy.  But  in  all  cases  men 
judge  really  by  the  nature  of  the  object,  and  endeavour  to  keep  to  a 
kind  of  ratio  between  its  importance  and  the  stringency  of  the  pressure 
applied.  And,  to  meet  a  possible  objection,  1  may  add  that  in  no  case 
can  a  special  claim  be  made  for  the  “  State  ”  as  against  any  other  form 
of  association.  State  authority  stands  on  essentially  the  same  ultimate 
footing  as  other  authority.  There  are  times  when  the  “sacred  duty 
of  rebellion  ”  should  be  exercised,  when  the  aims  of  the  rebels  are 
really  loftier  or  wider  than  those  of  the  powers  that  be.  Here,  properly 
speaking,  we  do  not  condemn  the  Government  for  hanging  the  leaders 
if  it  catches  them,  but  we  condemn  its  action  throughout,  we  condemn 
it  for  adhering  to  bad  views  when  better  were  put  before  it.  That  is, 
neither  rebellion  nor  suppression  of  rebellion  is  in  itself  a  crime,  but 
each  is  to  be  judged  by  its  aims. 

The  question,  therefore,  where  force  is  to  be  used,  and  in  what  cases 
it  is  justified,  arises  even  for.  that  most  necessary  form  of  association, 
the  political  State.  All  (except  anarchists)  admit  force  in  some  cases, 
and  its  legitimacy  iu  any  one  case  is  really  judged  by  the  end  in  view. 
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The  case  of  other  associations  is  analogous.  To  come  to  definite  trade 
combinations,  all  admit  in  the  learned"  professions  that  etiquette  is 
to  count  for  something.  Probably  the  general  sense  of  the  public  is 
that  professional  rules  are  drawn  too  tight,  but  we  should  all  admit  that 
either  at  the  Bar  or  in  Medicine  severe  rules  are  necessary,  and  that 
both  professions  gain  on  the  whole  by  being  organized.  Here,  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  State,  we  exact  a  certain  “patriotism"  in  the 
form  of  professional  loyalty,  and  we  do  not  discourage  social  pressure 
in  the  abstract,  but  according  to  the  aims  of  both  sides.  Public 
opinion  would  probably  go  with  a  barrister  who  stood  out  against 
some  of  the  mure  glaringly  absurd  regulations  of  his  trades  union, 
though,  in  general,  the  power  of  this  particular  union  is  so  great  and 
of  such  long  standing  that  public  opinion  is  more  likely  to  err  on  the 
side  of  upholding  it.  In  fact,  neither  the  Bar  nor  Medicine  are  often 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  boycott,  so  complete  and  overwhelming  is 
their  power.  If  we  hear  no  complaints  in  these  professions,  it  is  not 
because  authority  is  too  weak,  but  because  it  is  too  strong. 

Combinations  of  labouring  men  are  relatively  new,  and  have  no  special  * 
legal  status.  But  in  the  social  economy  they  play  just  the  same  part 
as  the  organizations  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  and  to  treat  them 
diflferently  is  pure  conventionalism.  They  are  organizations  for  mutual 
help  and  protection,  formed  by  Itodies  of  men  whose  interests  are 
identical.  On  all  questions  of  right  or  wrong,  they  are  to  be  judgeil 
like  other  combinations.  If  their  aims  are  wrong,  then  those  who 
refuse  to  take  part  in  them  are  to  be  commended,  and,  if  possible, 
supported.  If  right,  then  they  may  justifiably  put  some  degree  of 
pressure  on  outsiders  to  join  them.  If,  that  is,  they  are  taking  the 
right  steps  to  secure  the  general  good  of  their  class  without  unduly 
encroaching  upon  others,  then  the  action  of  individuals  who  stand  out 
against  them  is  simply  anti-social.  He  who  sells  the  whole  common 
weal  for  his  own  gain  is  not  undeservedly  called  a  blackleg.  Of 
course,  there  may  be  bad  unions  and  men  who  refuse  to  join  them  on 
principle.  In  that  case  we  should  side  with  the  men.  But,  granting 
that  unionism  is  the  best-known  method  of  raising  the  working  class 
— and  this  Mr.  Howell  at  least  would  be  the  last  to  dispute — the  prima 
facie  case  is  for  the  union.  If  we  condemn  the  union  at  all  it  should  be 
for  being  a  bad  union,  ill-governed  or  ill-intentioned,  and  not  merely 
for  putting  pressure  on  “  free  labour."  How  much  pressure  it  should 
put  is  a  question  of  degree.  Since  we  all  admit  that  the  blackleg  may 
be  in  the  right,  we  decline  to  let  it  use  force.  But  if  we  allow  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  action  of  the  union  is  for  the  common  good,  and  that  of  the 
blackleg  is  against  it,  to  forbid  any  form  of  social  pressure  would  l)e 
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to  demand  of  trade-unionists  to  be  “either  more  or  less  than  men,'* 
— ^more  in  point  of  charity,  less  In  point  of  resolve  to  achieve  important 
ends.  Admitting  the  general  legitimacy  of  social  pressure,  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  is  the  precise  limit  to  be  laid  down  for  such  societies  as 
Trades  Unions.  The  Bar  would  generally  be  admitted  to  go  beyond 
the  limits.  At  any  rate  no  new  Trades  Union  would  be  allowed  such 
powers.  But  short  of  that  there  is  a  considerable  margin  of  debatable 
ground. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  whether  the  New  Unionism  “applies 
pressure”  to  outsiders  in  any  unjustifiable  manner  or  degree.  We  may 
perhaps  discriminate  two  ways  in  which  such  pressure  is  applied. 
There  is,  first,  the  treatment  of  blacklegs  during  a  strike.  In  this 
undoubtedly  the  line  has  at  times  been  overstepped.  Actual  violence 
has  been  used.  But,  first,  such  acts  have  been  rare  considering  the  nature 
of  the  men  concerned.  Secondly,  apart  from  undisciplined  individuals 
the  unions  honestly  dislike  and  desire  to  avoid  them.  And,  thirdly, 
the  tendency  to  resort  to  them  diminishes  as  public  opinion  becomes 
more  sympathetic  to  just  demands.  We  may,  then,  regret  an  isolated 
action  here  and  there,  but,  viewing  the  conduct  of  the  New  Unionism 
in  the  broad  and  generous  spirit  in  which  we  should  judge  so  broad 
and  generous  a  movement,  we  cannot  withhold  our  sympathy  from 
it  on  this  ground.  Social  pressure  the  unions  do  use  and  will  use, 
and  there  is  no  just  reason  against  using  it.  They  say,  “  Here  are 
men  who,  at  a  critical  moment,  when  the  majority  of  their  fellow- 
workers  are  making  an  effort  with  much  self-sacrifice  and  much 
personal  risk  to  improve  the  condition  of  all  alike — here  are  men  who 
sell  themselves  for  a  temporary  gain  and  betray  their  fellows.  Well, 
at  least  we  may  show  such  men  what  we  think  of  them.”  1  think  that 
a  fair  contention,  and  I  think  it  represents  the  permanent  policy  of  the 
New  Unionism  towards  blacklegs. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  attempt  to  exclude  non-unionists  from 
work  stands  on  another  footing.  In  part  it  does  ;  but,  questionable  as 
it  seems,  it  is  not  altogether  without  justification  or  even  precedent. 
The  Union  claims  to  organize  the  labour  of  a  particular  trade.  It  may 
do  it  well  or  ill,  and  according  as  it  does  it  well  or  ill  its  claim  is  good 
or  bad.  But  it  is  at  least  an  attempt  to  organize  labour — that  is  to  say, 
to  meet  the  supreme  social  need  of  our  time.  The  first  step  in  organ¬ 
izing  labour  from  the  labourer’s  own  point  of  view  is  to  regulate  the 
supply  of  labour.  The  wretched  spectacle  of  the  dock  gates  eighteen 
months  ago,  with  all  the  struggling  and  waste  and  miserable  poverty 
that  it  involved,  was  due  entirely  to  over-supply.  There  were  more 
men  than  were  wanted.  Now,  the  first  business  of  the  Union,  in  its 
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own  interest,  is  to  see  that  this  does  not  happen  again.  Where  a 
thousand  men  are  wanted  there  must  be  a  thousand  men.  If  there  are 
a  thousand  all  will  have  regular  work  and  good  pay ;  if  there  are 
eleven  hundred  all,  or  most,  will  have  uncertain  work  and  very  much 
more  uncertain  pay.  That  is  why  the  Union  must  limit  its  numbers, 
and  that  is  why  it  may  even  refuse  to  admit  outsiders  to  the  same 
work.  If  the  Unions  exercise  a  just  and  wise  discretion  on  this  point 
they  will  ultimately  carry  opinion  with  them.  They  claim  to  regulate 
the  labour  market.  Let  them  do  it  well,  and  there  is  no  abstract 
ground,  in  the  rights  of  the  non-unionist,  to  prevent  them.  If  they 
do  it  ill  the  public  at  large  as  well  as  the  free  labourer  may  protest ; 
and,  what  is  more,  the  public  will  soon  see  that  they  do  it  no  longer. 
Which  they  will  do,  the  future  only  can  decide.  My  point  here  is  that 
in  itself  this  regulation  of  the  labour  market  is  not  only  justifiable,  but 
will  be  an  enormous  boon  if  well  done.  It  will  make  labour  sort  itself; 
it  will  be  the  first  real  step  to  a  labour  bureau  which  shall  see  that 
men  are  sent  where  they  are  wanted,  and  not  kept  where  they  are  not 
wanted — save  for  the  purpose  of  beating  down  each  other's  wages. 

I  see  no  particular  hardship  in  compelling  a  man  to  join  a  union  if 
he  wishes  to  follow  a  particular  trade.  If  a  man  wishes  to  be  a  lawyer 
or  a  doctor  or  a  curer  of  souls,  he  has  always  to  submit  himself  to  a 
body  of  rules  emanating  from  what  is  more  or  less  definitely  a  trades 
union.  It  is  a  matter  of  compromise  between  the  interests  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  body  and  the  desires  of  the  individual,  and  the  latter  is  free 
to  choose  the  body  with  which  he  thinks  he  can  work  best. 

It  is  said  that  those  excluded  from  the  unions  are  not  free  to  choose, 
but  have  only  the  alternative  of  starvation.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
so,  for  if  there  were  something  like  organization  in  our  industrial 
system  there  would  be  work  enough  for  all.  But  1  will  go  further, 
and  say  this  :  If  there  is  work  this  autumn,  say,  for  fifty  thousand  men 
at  the  London  docks,  and  sixty  thousand  come  there  to  ask  for  it,  then 
it  is  better  that  the  extra  ten  thousand  should  be  drafted  off  en  bloc  to 
the  workhouse  than  that  they  should  stay  there  to  drag  down  the  whole 
body  into  the  same  slough  of  misery  and  destitution  with  themselves. 
Let  it  be  known  what  employment  there  is,  and  for  how  many ;  then 
the  State  knows  what  its  responsibilities  are.  It  knows  whom  it  has 
to  feed,  and  that  those  whom  it  is  feeding  really  are,  for  the  present, 
drugs  in  the  labour  market.  Then  it  can  feed  them  with  a  good  con¬ 
science,  and  it  ought  to  be  able  even  to  find  them  definite  work,  if  work 
does  not  arise  of  itself.  Meanwhile,  I  say,  let  as  many  work  as  can 
profitably  be  employed.  Let  the  surplus,  if  there  be  one,  be  regarded 
as  objects  of  charity  until  trade  can  be  better  organized.  Do  not  let 
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them  remain  as  casual  workers,  dragging  down  the  rest  along  with 
them. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  New  Unionism,  claiming  as  it  does  to 
organize  labour,  may  not  unfairly  claim  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  this,  even  when  they  involve  the  exclusion  of  non-unionists  from 
a  particular  trade.  I  do  not  mean  that  1  should  implicitly  trust 
any  given  union  to  exercise  that  power  well,  nor  that  I  should  be 
prepared  to  stand  up  for  a  union  which  exercised  it  badly.  I  mean 
only  that,  taken  as  it  stands,  it  is  a  legitimate  claim,  and  not  one  which 
should  prejudice  the  public  against  those  who  make  it.  It  is  the  same 
with  other  social  pressure  exercised  during  strikes  or  at  other  times. 
In  both  cases  the  public — and  if  necessary  the  law — has  to  see  that 
the  unions  do  not  use  extreme  methods.  It  cannot  justly  blame  them 
merely  for  overstepping  the  bounds  of  logical  persuasion. 

The  real  question  is  one  of  sympathy  in  the  aim  of  the  New  Unions. 
If  we  rejoice  to  see  unskilled  labour  rise  from  its  abject  condition,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  measures  taken  that  need  repel  us.  If  we  covertly 
dislike  and  fear  its  new  independence,  we  may  not  dare  to  deny  it  the 
right  of  combination  in  the  abstract,  but  we  may  contest  the  legitimacy 
of  the  only  possible  means  of  combination.  It  is  this  which  makes 
the  attitude  of  some  of  the  older  Unionists,  and  of  Mr.  Howell  among 

them,  so  surprising  and  even  disappointing.  They  are  men  who  have 
succeeded  in  emancipating  themselves  by  ninety  or  one  hundred  years 
of  struggle  from  a  galling  tyranny.  By  sheer  pluck  and  perseverance 
they  have  won  an  independent  position  and  the  respect  of  society. 
Compared  with  the  rest  of  the  working  men,  they  have  enjoyetl  certain 
favourable  conditions  which  have  enabled  them  to  go  ahead  while 
the  others  have  lain  prostrate  under  the  tyranny  from  which  they 
have  emancipated  themselves.  Now  it  is  the  turn  of  this  great 
unskilled  nuiss.  Time  has  brought  them  their  chance  at  last.  Who, 

then,  should  be  the  first  to  give  them  sympathy  and  help  but  those 
who  know  what  the  struggle  is,  who  know  what  capital  can  do  with 
unprotected  labour,  and  how  deeply  just  and  right  it  is  for  labour  to 
protect  itself  ?  Many  of  the  older  unions  have  responded  generously  to 
this  clear  call  of  duty  and  of  sympathy.  It  is  the  more  strange  that 
some  hold  aloof.  There  are  those  who  express  mere  contempt  for  the 
new  societies — giving  point  to  the  charges  often  levelled  at  the 
Aristocracy  of  Labour.  Others,  like  Mr.  Howell,  with  some  appreciation 
of  the  vastness  of  the  new  movement,  pick  holes  iu  its  methods  as 
though  they  were  not  just  the  same  holes  as  had  been  picked  in  their 
own  doings  long  ago.  They  do  not  see  that  the  New  Unions  have  just 
the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with  as  they  themselves  encountered  a 
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(generation  or  more  ago — the  same  raw  inexperience,  the  same  chaotic 
material,  but  in  far  greater  mass.  They  do  not  consider  how  much 
greater  is  the  new  enterprise  nor  how  little  their  own  work  has  done 
compared  to  what  remains.  The  Old  Unions  have  indeed  achieved 
much,  but  it  has  been  for  a  limited  circle.  To  bring  the  same  hope  to 
the  great  mass  of  working  men,  to  raise  unskilled  labour  to  independence 
and  comfort,  is  the  work  of  the  New  Unionism.  For  aid  and  advice 
and  sympathy  in  this  they  may  fairly  appeal  to  the  public  as  a  whole, 
but  their  first  and  foremost  claim  is  on  those  who  have  known  the  same 
servitude  and  the  same  struggle,  and  whose  victory  is  already  won. 

L.  T.  Hobhouse. 

IN  DARKEST  ENGLAND  AND  THE  WAY  OUT.  By  Gesebai. 
Booth.  [285,  xxxi.  pp.  Royal  8vo.  3s.  &d.  Headquarters  of 
the  Salvation  Army.  London,  1890.] 

The  interest  excited  by  General  Booth’s  book  more  than  justifies  its 
publication.  The  wave  of  philanthropy  which  started  with  the  “  Bitter 
Cry  ”  had  well-nigh  spent  its  force.  The  sympathy  which  that  appeal 
to  the  popular  imagination  called  forth  was  dying  away,  under  the 
chilling  influence  of  the  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes,  when  all  at  once  it  has  sprung  into  new  life  on  the  appearance 
of  a  book  which  has  the  merit  of  being  constructive  as  well  as  analytical. 
Nor  do  its  merits  end  here.  It  would  be  almost  an  impertinence  to 
speak  of  the  spirit  which  animates  its  pages,  but  1  wish  to  notice  at 
once  the  earnestness  with  which  the  writer  insists  on  the  moral  side 
of  the  evils  he  describes,  and  also  of  the  remedies  which  he  proposes. 
These  are  admirably  summarized  in  the  sentence  in  which  be  speaks  of 
the  necessity  of  remembering  always  that  the  mass  is  made  up  of  units, 
each  one  of  which  is  of  transcendent  interest  and  supreme  importance 
to  the  reforming  philanthropist.  And  I  will  add  that  the  defects  of 
his  proposals  arise,  as  a  rule,  from  his  temporary  forgetfulness  of  his 
own  principle. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  before  us,  which  is  purely  analytical,  describes 
the  class  whom  the  writer  would  seek  to  benefit.  It  is  not  the  well-to-do 
artisan  for  whom  model  dwellings  and  pattern  villages  are  now  so  freely 
supplied.  It  is  not  even  the  next  and  lower  class  of  men  who,  through 
lack  of  skill,  seldom  find  continuous  employment,  and  live,  as  the 
phrase  runs,  from  hand  to  mouth.”  Below  these  is  a  further  class, 
condemned  as  hopeless  by  the  ordinary  philanthropist,  on  whom  the 
efforts  of  General  Booth  and  the  Salvation  Army  have  long  been 
concentrated.  It  is  to  organize  these  efforts,  and  to  give  them  a 
more  definitely  practical  form,  an  economic  as  well  as  a  spiritual  value. 
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that  subscriptions  and  help  are  asked.  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself 
the  fact  that  there  is  far  too  much  grouping  in  the  writer's  description, 
and  it  compares  in  this  respect  unfavourably  with  the  minute  and  accurate 
observation  which  characterizes  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  terrible  picture  he  draws  of  that  section  of  the  London 
populace  which  habitually  sleeps  in  the  open  air,  if  it  sleep  at  all.  Such 
a  fact  is,  no  doubt,  important  in  itself,  but  its  real  importance  lies  in  the 
distinctions  between  the  individuals  who  compose  the  section.  The 
mere  fact  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air  tells  us  little  or  nothing.  What 
we  want  to  know  is  the  causes  which  lie  behind  this  result,  and  the 
causes  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  individuals.  The  evil  cannot  be 
cured  when  it  is  a  fait  accompli ;  the  aim  should  rather  be  to  stop  it  in 
its  first  beginnings.  One  man  may  be  driven  out  by  drink,  another  by 
domestic  misery,  a  third  by  the  consciousness  of  crime,  a  fourth  by 
mere  love  of  vagabondage.  To  class  all  these  together  under  the  one 
common  head,  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  need  of  that  individual  treatment 
which  is  essential  to  any  lasting  remedy. 

And  a  further  danger  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is,  that  the 
recognition  of  a  lowest  stratum,  and  a  great  undertaking  based  upon  it, 
is  almost  certain  to  increase  its  numbers.  Once  persuade  people  that 
if  they  are  bad  enough  a  special  means  of  recovery  is  held  out  to  them, 
and  a  great  temptation  is  put  in  their  way  to  qualify  for  it.  Foundling 
hospitals  foster  illegitimacy,  the  demand  for  waifs  and  strays  creates  a 
supply,  the  alms  given  to  tramps  encourages  numbers  to  embark  on  that 
most  unsatisfactory  mode  of  living.  Nor,  again,  is  anything  more  fatal 
to  a  man's  self-respect,  more  crushing  to  his  independence,  than  to  feel 
that  he  is  ticketed  as  belonging  to  the  “  residuum.”  But  the  evils  of 
making  special  efforts  on  behalf  of  a  lowest  class  as  such  do  not  end 
here.  Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  poor,  know  only  too  well 
how  large  a  class  there  is  in  a  community  like  ours  which  just  manages 
to  keep  itself  independent,  and  whom  the  very  smallest  encouragement 
will  infallibly  lower  to  the  class  of  those  who  live  on  others.  Just  this 
encouragement  is  provided  by  such  schemes  as  General  Booth's,  and,  so 
far  from  reducing  the  number  of  the  class  for  whom  it  is  designed,  it  is 
my  deliberate  opinion  that  it  will  tend  to  increase  it.  The  attractions 
of  life  in  his  establishments  may  seem  small,  but  they  include  the  entire 
removal  of  that  uncertainty  as  to  daily  bread  which  is  the  crushing 
weight  upon  the  hopefulness  of  so  many.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
the  disagreeable  concomitants  will  check  any  great  inrush  upon  the 
“  colonies.”  That  is  true  as  regards  the  Poor  Law  and  the  “  workhouse 
test,”  but  no  voluntary  organization  can  apply  the  same  discipline  and 
the  same  correctives  as  the  State,  which  is  supportetl  by  legislative 
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enactments  and  penal  sanction.  And,  further,  the  success  of  the  scheme, 
in  one  of  its  aspects,  would  be  fatal  to  its  success  in  another.  Just  in 
proportion  as  it  is  corrective  and  penal  in  its  character,  it  will  fail  to 
attract  the  class  for  whom  it  is  intended  ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  it 
falls  short  in  this  particular,  it  will  also  attract  the  class  above  them. 
The  old  Poor  Law  taught  us  that.  The  gradual  relaxation  of  its 
severity  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  attractions  which  pauperism 
began  to  offer  inflicted  on  the  working  class  of  this  country  an  injury 
from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered.  For  an  answer  to  such  criticisms 
General  Booth  relies  much  upon  the  existence  of  a  hopeful  section 
among  the  lowest  class.  Large  numbers  of  that  elass  owe  their  position, 
he  says,  to  their  misfortune  rather  than  their  fault.  They  are  anxiously 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  regain  their  independence,  and  such  an 
opportunity  his  scheme  affords.  It  is  to  be  for  them  a  ladder  by  which 
they  may  gradually  ascend.  It  is  certainly  not  my  intention  to  traverse 
these  statements,  nor  to  deny  that  much  that  he  proposes  is  suited  to 
this  end.  What  I  would  rather  urge,  and  urge  strongly,  is  that  the 
existing  forms  and  methods  of  help  are  ample  to  cover  all  these  cases, 
and  that  it  is  most  dangerous  to  add  to  them  a  fresh  scheme  fraught 
with  even  the  possibility  of  such  tremendous  disasters. 

I  pass  on  now  to  consider  the  constructive  side  of  Mr.  Booth’s 
proposals,  the  remedies  which  he  proposes  for  the  state  of  things  which 
he  descries.  They  may  be  summed  up  shortly  as  “  making  work  ”  on 
the  largest  scale  as  yet  attempted.  The  arguments  against  such  a 
course  are  familiar  enough  to  every  economist.  Take  once  more  the 
case  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  legislature  in  its  wisdom  decreed  that 
there  was  work  enough  for  all,  and  that  if  any  individual  was  without 
it,  the  magistrates  were  to  find  it  for  him.  What  were  the  results  I 
Was  the  sum  of  employment  really  increased  in  the  country  ?  was  the 
labouring  class  a  whit  improved  by  the  process  ? — or  is  it  not  the  case 
that  when  the  stimulus  of  competition  was  removed  the  labourers 
became  discontented,  vicious,  and  inefficient  ?  These  were  the  effects 
upon  a  labouring  class  as  industrious  and  as  well-to-do  as  any  in 
Europe  ;  and  yet  it  is  to  the  same  means  that  General  Booth  looks  to 
resuscitate  the  vigour,  and  revive  the  manhood  of  the  dwellers  in 
“  darkest  England.”  No  doubt  all  his  various  industries,  whether  in 
town  or  country,  will  in  a  sense  flourish,  for  they  will  be  based  on  the 
support  of  charity,  and  will  compete  at  an  advantage  with  all  others  ; 
but,  for  a  considerable  time  at  least,  the  work  done  by  General  Booth’s 
legions  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  industrious  and  hardworking 
citizens,  who  have  not  passed  through  the  stages  necessary  to  qualify 
for  his  institutions.  They  will  practically  see  their  employment  reduceil 
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for  the  benefit  of  men  to  whom  they  are  in  every  way  superior.  Could 
any  means  be  devised  better  calculated  to  reduce  the  moral  and  material 
standard  of  the  labouring  class  ? 

On  this  head,  Greneral  Booth  is  bound  to  give  us  the  fruits  of  expe¬ 
rience.  An  agricultural  colony  such  as  he  describes  has  been  in 
existence  more  than  half  a  century  in  Holland.  At  Frederiksoord  a 
large  estate  was  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  planting  out  beggars  and 
paupers  from  cities  ;  at  Omerschans  is  a  similar  institution,  of  a  more 
penal  character,  for  hardened  offenders.  What  have  been  the  results  ? 
Is  the  labouring  class  in  Holland  enjoying  a  high  standard  of  comfort  ? 
Have  beggars  ceased  from  the  land  ?  Is  social  discontent  unknown  ?  It 
is  not  easy  to  give  a  positive  or  definite  answer  to  these  questions,  and 
within  the  limits  of  a  review  a  full  discussion  of  them  is  impossible, 
but  at  least  General  Booth  should  have  appealed  to  them  in  support 
of  his  position.  On  ail  who  propose  to  aid  him  by  subscriptions  there 
lies  a  heavy  responsibility  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
features  of  the  Dutch  system,  and  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  its 
success  or  failure.  For  this  proposal  cannot  be  sheltered  behind  the 
conventional  excuse  that  it  is  an  “  experiment  on  a  small  scale.'*  Its 
scale  is  gigantic,  and,  if  it  prove  to  be  a  failure,  the  failure  will  be  on 
the  same  scale,  and  the  effects  of  it  will  be  far-reaching. 

Lastly,  I  must  be  allowed  to  express  a  fear  as  to  its  results  ou 
other  charitable  institutions.  The  amount  of  charity  in  England  is, 
within  certain  limits,  constant,  and  any  exceptional  appeal  lessens  the 
support  given  to  other  schemes,  just  as  a  deeply  sunk  well  lowers  the 
level  of  water  in  the  more  shallow.  This  result  followed  on  the  Mansion 
House  Fund  ;  it  followed  on  the  somewhat  vague  charity,  born  of 
indefinite  good-fellowship,  of  the  Jubilee  year.  It  would  be  a 
melancholy  outcome  of  the  proposal  if  it  seriously  crippled  long- 
established  and  well-tried  institutions. 

There  is  much  in  General  Booth’s  criticisms  of  existing  methods 
which  has  my  hearty  sympathy.  The  Poor  Law  is  not  in  a  satisfactory 
state  ;  on  many  points  its  administration,  as  the  French  say,  “leaves  to 
desire.”  The  prison  system  of  England  is  even  worse.  Little  by 
comparison  is  done  to  develop  the  educational  side  of  these  establish¬ 
ments.  Order,  routine,  and  method  are  irreproachable,  but  neither  the 
officers  nor  the  commissioners  give  adequate  consideration  to  the 
question.  How  may-it  be  brought  about  that  a  man  leaves  a  prison 
better  than  he  entered  it  ? 

The  problems  of  philanthropy  seem,  at  first  sight,  widely  different 
from  those  of  textual  criticism,  but  they  have  one  point  in  common. 
In  both  the  obvious  emendation  is  most  open  to  suspicion.  To  undo 
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the  evils  of  a  time  like  our  own  is  a  gigantic  task,  and  it  makes  the 
heaviest  demands  on  those  who  think  and  those  who  work.  On  both 
sides  it  is  the  individual  from  which  we  must  begin.  We  need  greater 
care,  greater  self-sacrifice,  greater  intelligence  on  the  part  of  those  who 
put  their  hand  to  the  philanthropic  plough.  We  need  also  to  take 
advantage  of  the  division  of  labour.  The  Salvation  Army,  on  which 
Greneral  Booth  relies  to  carry  through  his  scheme,  has  been  working 
on  purely  spiritual  lines.  For  its  officers  and  its  men  the  material 
conditions  of  life  are  regarded  only  as  a  means  of  exercising  spiritual 
influence.  In  my  judgment  it  were  wiser  to  keep  the  two  separate.  I 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  essaying  to  re-create  our  economic  world  through 
the  agency  of  a  society  which  is  primarily  spiritual  in  its  conception. 
I  should  expect  to  find  that,  so  far  from  helping  one  another,  the  two 
kinds  of  work  will  prove  to  be  incompatible.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
verdict  of  experience,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  that  verdict  can  be 
set  aside.  Whilst,  then,  I  recognize  to  the  full  the  value  of  work  on 
the  principles  and  on  the  lines  of  the  Salvation  Army,  1  am  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  hand  over  to  it  the  control  of  the  whole  field  of  charitable 
endeavour. 

L.  R.  Phelps. 

LECTURES  ON  CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIALISM.  By 
Alfkeo  Barrt,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Assistant  Bishop  in  the  Diocese 
of  Rochester,  and  late  Primate  of  Australia,  [xvi.,  167  pp.  Crown 
8vo.  3«.  6d.  Cassell.  London,  1890.] 

These  interesting  lectures  were  delivered  at  the  Lambeth  Baths  in 
South  London,  during  February  and  March,  1890.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  nearly  two  thousand  working  men  should  assemble  to 
hear  a  Bishop  criticize,  from  a  definitely  Christian  standpoint,  various 
popular  schemes  of  social  reform  ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  should  be 
ready  to  ofier  a  **  patient  and  intelligent  attention  ’’  to  a  series  of 
thoughtful  lectures,  dealing,  to  a  large  extent,  with  general  principles, 
which  demanded  some  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  No  less 
significant  is  -Dr.  Barry's  statement  that  “  the  hostility  manifested  was 
not  to  Christianity  as  such.  In  fact,  some  few  distinctly  anti-Christian 
attacks  fell  very  flat.”  The  main  object  of  these  addresses,  as 
explained  by  the  lecturer,  was  not  to  make  an  exhaustive  critical 
examination  of  economic  Socialism,  but  rather  to  consider  what 
Christianity  had  to  say  in  regard  to  some  of  the  practical  developments 
of  militant  Socialism.  And  this  obviously  implies,  “  not  a  purely 
economic,  but  a  predominantly  moral,  view  of  the  questions  raised.” 
According  to  Dr.  Barry,  Christian  Socialism  is  in  thorough  sympathy 
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with  all  those  “  socializing  forces  ”  which  constitute  the  effective 
strength  of  the  socialistic  propaganda,  i.e.  “  the  forces  which  represent 
man’s  social  nature  and  assert  the  sovereignty  of  human  society.”  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  Christianity  must  seek  to  balance  Socialism  by 
emphasizing  the  sacredness  of  individuality,  as  it  may  be  variously 
regarded  in  the  several  unities  of  the  person,  the  family,  and  the 
nation.  And,  above  all,  believing  that  love  is  the  great  uniting  force, 
“  Christianity  cannot  identify  itself  with  those  schemes  of  regeneration 
of  society  which  cry  out  that  the  one  thing  needful  is  better  economic 
and  social  arrangement.”  As  a  general  result  of  the  Bishop’s  experiences 
during  the  course  of  these  lectures,  two  convictions,  previously  enter¬ 
tained,  seem  to  have  been  strengthened  and  confirmed.  The  first  is 
that  “it  is  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  either  to  ignore  the 
advancing  Socialism  of  the  present  day,  or  to  meet  it  with  mere 
contempt  or  denunciation  ;  ”  and  the  other  is  that  “  the  Church,  while 
it  is  her  first  duty  to  devote  her  main  effort  to  the  fostering  of  the 
spiritual  life  in  Christ,  of  the  individual  soul  and  of  the  whole  Body, 
yet  is  now  specially  called  to  claim  .for  her  Master  the  whole  of  human 
life  in  all  its  social  relations,  and  to  bring  the  moral  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  which  is  her  charge,  to  bear  more  effectively  upon  a  civilized 
society,  still,  after  eighteen  centuries,  so  imperfectly  Christian.” 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  POPULATION. 


rpHE  present  state  of  the  population  question  presents  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  condition  of  thought  on  the  subject  when 
Malthus  wrote  his  great  work — a  contrast  which  seems  to  be  very 
commonly  overlooked.  It  is  a  trite  observation  that  Malthus 
wrote  at  a  time  when  statesmen  were  trying  to  encourage  popu¬ 
lation,  and  were  succeeding,  in  England,  only  too  well  by  means 
of  the  old  Poor  Law.  But  it  is  not  so  generally  noticed  that 
his  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  was  affected  by  this  state  of 
things,  and  that  the  main  object  of  his  book  was  to  put  an  end 
to  it.  The  so-called  Law  of  Population  is  sometimes  assumed  to 
be  identical  with  the  statement,  “  Population  is  limited  by  sub¬ 
sistence.”  Whatever  the  value  of  this  truism — which  is  really 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  a  man  cannot  live  without  food 
— it  had  been  stated  by  many  writers  before  Malthus,  and  had 
he  done  nothing  but  enforce  it,  he  could  hardly  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  Political  Economy.  Malthus’s  originality 
as  a  theorist  lay  in  his  investigation  of  the  means  by  which  this 
limitation  is  effected,  while  his  practical  importance  arose  from 
his  clear  demonstration  that  encouragement  to  population  is 
useless  and  injurious,  since  population  may  very  well  be  trusted 
to  take  care  of  itself.  As  against  contemporary  theories, 
MaJthus’s  ai^umentative  victory  was  complete,  and  his  practical 
success  may  be  called  rapid.  It  was  not  till  seventy  years  after 
the  publication  of  the  “Wealth  of  Nations”  that  Free  Trade 
was  fully  carried  out  in  England ;  it  was  less  than  forty  years 
after  the  first  edition  of  the  “  Essay  on  Population  ”  that  the  old 
Poor  Law  was  abolished.  This  great  reform,  and  the  patient 
induction  on  which  it  was  based,  constitute  Malthus’s  chief  titles 
to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  economists. 

But  whether  his  reasoning  is  equally  true,  equally  important, 
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and  equally  relevant  to  the  conditions  in  the  present  day,  is 
another  question.  Malthus  has  shown,  once  for  all,  that  the 
growth  of  population  need  not  and  ought  not  to  be  artifi¬ 
cially  encouraged ;  and  this  was,  both  theoretically  and  prac¬ 
tically,  the  important  question  for  his  time.  But  in  our  time 
the  question  rather  is,  whether  it  ought  to  be  artificially 
repressed :  this  is  already  of  great  theoretical  importance,  and 
will  soon  be  pressed  upon  us  practically.  In  relation  to  this 
aspect  of  the  subject,  Malthus’s  facts  and  theories  seem  to  need 
very  careful  criticism  and  restatement,  especially  as  popularly 
understood.  For  in  some  p>oints  his  real  meaning  has  been 
obscured ;  in  others  he  was  of  necessity  arguing  on  insufiicient 
data;  in  others  his  conclusions  seem  to  me  to  be  seriously 
erroneous.  Yet  his  authority  is  invoked  as  freely  on  the  pro¬ 
blems  that  confront  us,  as  it  was  on  those  of  1800.  A  considera¬ 
tion  of  some  of  Malthus’s  positions  will  perhaps  lead  to  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  population  question  as  it  aflfects  us. 

I  need  waste  no  time  on  such  common  mis.statements  and 
misunderstandings  as  the  notion  that  Malthus  wished  to  dis¬ 
courage  marriage,  or  that  he  believed  a  thin  population  was 
preferable  to  a  dense  population.  1  may  assume  that  all  those 
who  have  really  thought  about  population  at  all  have  crossed 
what  Mr.  Bonar  well  calls  the  pons  asinorum  of  the  subject — 
the  doctrine  that  over-population  is  a  relative,  not  an  absolute 
term.  The  whole  question  is  one  of  relation,  that  is  of  the 
relation  between  the  numbers  and  the  food,  and  in  this  relation 
the  second  term  is,  of  course,  quite  as  important  as  the  first. 
Simple  as  this  is,  it  seems  curiously  difficult  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  without  slipping  into  the  assumption  that  a  rapid  growth  of 
population  is  in  itself  an  evil  Even  so  eminent  an  authority  6bs 
Rumelin,  to  say  nothing  of  his  “Neo-Malthusian”  followers,  does 
not  always  avoid  this  snare.  That,  however,  is  not  Malthus’s  fault. 
But  he  is  to  some  extent  responsible  for  other  misconceptions  of 
his  meaning.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  statement  of  liis  law 
his  language  is  misleading.  To  say  that  population  has  a  con¬ 
stant  tendency  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence, 
implies  more  fatalism  than  Malthus,  except  perhaps  in  the 
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youthful  days  of  his  first  edition,  ever  wished  to  teach.  Had 
he  used  the  word  “  capacity  ”  instead  of  “  tendency,”  he  would 
have  indicated,  what  he  actually  held,  that  the  power  of  multi¬ 
plication,  like  every  human  power,  is  subject  to  the  human  will. 
Stated  as  Malthus  stated  it,  the  law  of  population  seems  to  assert 
that  there  is  a  constant  pressure  against  the  limit  of  subsistence 
— an  assertion  which  is  both  psychologically  and,  as  I  hope  to 
show,  historically  unjustifiable. 

But  this  is  a  criticism  on  Malthus’s  interpreters,  rather  than 
on  Malthus  himself.  When,  however,  we  come  to  examine 
that  important  part  of  his  work  which  consists  of  the  his¬ 
torical  investigation  of  the  various  checks  to  population,  we 
find  a  certain  want  of  clearness,  amounting  to  positive  confusion, 
for  which  he  is  personally  responsible.  The  fact  is,  that  Malthus 
never  quite  emancipated  himself  from  the  one-sided  position 
which  he  took  up  in  his  first  edition.  Throughout  his  work  he 
tends  to  ascribe  every  limitation  of  population  to  the  direct 
influence  of  want  of  food.  Yet  at  the  outset  he  acknowledges 
that  there  are  checks  to  population  which  are  unconnected  with 
scarcity.  The  contradiction  in  which  he  is  involved  appears 
clearly  enough  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  chapter :  ^ — 

“  The  ultimate  check  to  population  appears  to  be  a  want  of  foo<l.  .  .  . 
But  this  ultimate  check  is  never  the  immediate  check,  except  in  cases 
of  actual  famine.  The  immeiliate  check  may  be  stated  to  consist  in 
all  those  customs,  and  all  those  diseases,  which  seem  to  be  generated 
by  a  scarcity  of  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  all  those  causes,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  this  scarcity,  whether  of  a  moral  or  physical  nature,  which 
tend  prematurely  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  human  frame.” 

Here  he  must  mean  by  “  ultimate  check  ”  that  which  will  act 
if  the  others  do  not  act,  and  his  statement  really  amounts  to 
this :  “  Men  do  not  increase  indefinitely,  because  they  die ;  and  if 
death  is  not  caused  by  something  else,  it  will  be  caused  by  want 
of  food.”  Obviously  this  does  not  advance  the  subject  very  far, 
but  it  ought  to  have  prevented  Malthus  from  assuming,  as  he 
constantly  does,  that  these  other  causes  which  are  “  independent 
of  scarcity,”  are  really  resolvable  into  scarcity.  The  true  object 
*  The  Principle  of  Population,  7th  edit.,  p.  6. 
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of  such  an  investigation  as  his  should  have  been  to  discover  in 
each  case  whether  the  limit  to  population  had  been  fixed  by 
want  of  food,  or  by  some  different  cause ;  and  if  the  latter, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  its  removal.  Setting  aside,  for 
the  moment,  the  “ preventive  checks  ’—which  are  themselves 
often  unconnected  with  the  food-supply — his  conclusion  may  be 
stated  to  be  that  “  vice  and  misery  ”  check  population,  and  that 
if  they  did  not,  actual  famine  would  check  it.  But  of  the  two 
parts  of  this  conclusion  the  latter  is  an  assumption,  and  the 
former  needs  more  analysis  than  Malthus  ever  gives  it.  For 
while  both  vice  and  misery  may  and  do  arise  from  want  of 
food,  they  may  also  be  quite  unconnected  with  it.  Thus,  in  the 
chapters  dealing  with  savage  races,  Malthus  perpetually  assumes 
that  the  strange  and  barbarous  customs  which  limit  the  growth 
of  savage  populations  are  due  to  the  pressure  of  numbers  upon 
the  available  food.  The  origin  of  many  of  these  customs  is  a 
question  for  anthropology,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they 
were  in  the  first  instance  due  to  the  struggle  for  subsistence, 
and  it  is  certain  that  in  many  cases  they  have  become  reli¬ 
gious  or  social  observances  wholly  unconnected  with  present 
economic  conditions.  Undoubtedly  they  keep  down  the  popula¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  begging  the  question  to  argue  that  they  do  so 
because  food  is  scarce.  Malthus  himself  more  than  once  admits 
that  these  customs  are  only  “  principally  ”  regulated  by  scarcity 
of  food,  and  had  he  been  able  to  anticipate  the  investigations  of 
anthropology,  he  would  probably  have  extended  his  admission. 
Again,  looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  comparison,  Malthus 
fails  to  inquire  why  among  these  savage  races  food  is  scarce. 
It  cannot  be  owing  to  the  absolute  pressure  of  population,  for 
every  one  knows  that  a  thousand  civilized  men  can  live  where 
ten  savages  would  starve.  “  From  some  cause  or  other says 
Malthus  ^  of  the  North  American  Indians,  “they  have  not  adopted 
these  more  plentiful  modes  of  procuring  subsistence,  and  there¬ 
fore  have  not  increased.”  The  argument,  then,  runs  thus : 
Population  is  limited  by  want  of  food,  and  want  of  food  is  due 
to  “  some  cause  or  other.”  A  more  careful  analysis  would  have 
*  L.c.,p.  31. 
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shown  that  the  causes  of  deficient  food  are  often  really  the 
same  as  the  causes  which  limit  population,  namely,  the  low  state 
of  social  development.  Ignorance,  superstition,  indolence,  vicious 
social  customs — these  are  the  true  primary  causes  which  check 
both  subsistence  and  population.  Malthus’s  error  is  that  he 
sees  in  them  only  the  secondary  causes  by  which  scarcity  of 
food  acts. 

The  same  criticism  must  be  made  on  Malthus’s  discussion  of 
the  checks  to  population  in  civilized  countries.  He  constantly 
slips  into  the  assumptions  that  the  checks  are  directly  due  to 
pressure  of  want,  or  to  the  fear  of  it,  and  that  the  want  itself  is 
caused  by  the  superabundance  of  population.  The  chapters  on 
France  afford  a  very  clear  instance  of  this.  The  high  mortality 
in  France  before  the  Revolution  was,  he  says,^  probably  caused 
“  by  the  misery  arising  from  an  excess  of  population.”  Mr. 
Bonar  goes  a  step  further,  and  ascribes  it  to  “  an  over-population 
which  the  changes  at  the  Revolution  tended  to  remove.”  Well, 
whatever  the  Revolution  did,  it  did  not  decrease  the  population. 
The  whole  object  of  Malthus’s  discussion  is  to  explain  the  actual 
increase  that  occurred  from  1790  to  1815.  If,  then,  the  “  misery  ” 
of  the  ancien  regime  was  due  to  “  an  excess  of  population  ”  in 
the  common  acceptance  of  the  phrase,  it  must  have  increased 
after  the  Revolution.  But  it  is  notorious  that  the  contrary  is 
the  fact,  and  that  the  economic  condition  of  the  poorer  classes 
was  immensely  improved  in  France  after  1790.  The  fact  is  that 
Malthus  and  Mr.  Bonar  both  here  mean  by  over-population  not 
excess  of  men  but  deficiency  of  food,  and  though  they  are  quite 
right — for  the  question  is  one  of  relation — they  ought  to  have 
made  it  clear  which  term  of  the  comparison  they  were  thinking 
of.  France,  in  short,  is  a  standing  proof  that  want  is  not  always 
caused  by  too  many  inhabitants,  but  by  grievous  misgovem- 
ment,  and  a  vicious  social  system.  When  these  were  removed 
both  population  and  subsistence  at  once  increased. 

I  am  not  of  course  denying  the  fundamental  law  that  popula¬ 
tion  must  eventually  be  limited  by  subsistence  and  by  actual 
want  of  room ;  nor  do  I  deny  that  in  certain  countries  and  at 
*  L.C.,  p.  181. 
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certain  times  this  eventual  limit  may  have  become  actual  Nor, 
again,  do  I  demur  to  Malthus’s  conclusion  that,  in  a  given  state  of 
civilization,  the  removal  of  a  check,  such  as  war,  will  probably 
be  followed  by  the  application  of  some  other  check,  perhaps  by 
starvation  itself.  But  I  contend  that  we  must  not  assume  an 
unchanged  state  of  civilization.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  certain  checks  to  population  has  often  coincided,  or 
even  been  identical,  with  an  advance  into  a  higher  state  of 
civilization.  Malthus’s  inadequate  analysis  of  the  causes  that 
limit  the  growth  of  numbers,  and  his  preoccupation  with  the 
vicious  Poor  Law  system  of  his  own  time,  have  bequeathed  to 
us  an  almost  unreasoning  fear  of  the  principle  of  population 
itself.  We  despair  of  true  progress,  because  we  think  he  has 
taught  us  that  any  advance  must  be  overtaken  by  the  oncoming 
tide  of  numbers,  till  the  world  will  be  filled  with  creatures 
struggling  for  bare  existence.  This  despair  I  believe  to  be 
entirely  unwarranted  by  history. 

For  the  question  is  really  one  of  history.  Instead  of  fore¬ 
casting  what  the  principle  of  population  will  do,  let  us  inquire 
what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  done.^  For  this  we  must  look 
to  statistics,  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  hardly  existed  in 
Medthus’s  day,  and  which  is  even  now  so  new  as  to  make  it  rash 
to  deal  in  wide  and  positive  statements.  I  would  therefore  put 
my  thesis  in  the  form  of  questions.  Is  there  an}’^  evidence  that, 
except  when  artificially  encouiragtd,  population  among  European 
races  has  ever  encroached  upon  subsistence  ?  Is  there  any 
evidence  to  prove  that  economic  misery  has  ever  been  caused  by 
the  actual  disproportion  between  the  population  and  the  food  in 
a  country,  apart  altogether  from  causes  which  have  artificially 
hindered  the  production  or  disturbed  the  distribution  of  food  ? 
Is  there  any  evidence  to  prove  that  while  population  has  been 
increasing,  subsistence  has  been  decreasing,  or  has  even  been 
increasing  at  a  slower  rate  than  population  ?  In  a  word,  has  the 
standard  of  living  among  European  races  ever  been  permanently 
lowered  ? 

'  See  a  most  suggestive  article  by  Dr.  Cunningham,  on  The  Statement  of  the 
Malthusian  Principle,  in  MaemiUan't  Magazine  for  December,  1883. 
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Now,  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  answer  these  questions  with 
any  accuracy  unless  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  present  century. 
Statistics  practically  begin  with  the  year  1800,  and  without 
statistics  one  can  do  little  but  guess.  But  we  have  some 
evidence  to  go  upon,  so  far  as  regards  England  and  for  the 
period  since  the  Reformation.  From  this  evidence,  such  as  it 
is,  we  may  infer,  following  Professor  Thorold  Rogers’  great 
authority,  that  the  standard  of  comfort  rose  gradually  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.^  Professor 
Rogers  maintained  that  the  “  golden  age  ”  of  the  English 
labourer  lay  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  the  first  Georges ;  but 
the  decline  which  followed,  if  it  did  follow,  can  hardly  be 
ascribed  to  an  encroachment  of  population  on  subsistence.  Mr. 
GifFen*  has  carefully  examined  and  compared  the  various 
estimates  made  at  different  times  of  the  wealth  of  England,  and 
has  combined  them  in  the  following  instructive  table,  which  I 
give  only  down  to  the  year  1800. 


GROWTH  OF  CAPITAL  AND  POPULATION  IN  ENGLAND,  1600-1800. 


Year. 

PopaUtlon.', 

Property. 

Property  per  Head. 

In  Milliouii. 

In  Millions  Sterling. 

£ 

1600 

i  4J 

100 

22 

1680 

250 

46 

1690 

1  5} 

320 

58 

1720 

61 

!  370 

57 

1750 

1  7 

1  500 

71 

1800 

i  ^ 

1,500 

167 

Even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  rise  of  prices  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  “  there  is  a  vast  real  advance  all  through.”  Mr.  Giffen’s 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  other  tests  and  by  other  competent 
witnesses,  both  contemporary  and  subsequent.  Malthus  himself, 
it  should  be  noted,  never  asserted  that  population  was  gaining 
ground  on  subsistence  in  England.  Indeed,  the  language  he 
used  in  1817  implies  the  contrary,  though  I  can  find  no  definite 
statement  as  to  the  eighteenth  century.  No  one,  indeed,  who 
knows  the  industrial  history  of  EIngland  can  doubt  that,  in 
'  Cunningham,  1.&  *  The  Growth  of  Capital,  pp.  73,  ff.,  p.  1 10. 
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spite  of  wars  and  a  most  disastrous  Poor  Law  system,  the  avail¬ 
able  wealth  of  England  was  growing  from  1750  to  1800  at  a 
far  greater  rate  than  population.  Whether  the  increase  always 
benefited  the  poorest  classes  is  another  question. 

Before  leaving  the  eighteenth  century  I  may  point  out  that 
Malthus  also  makes  incidental  remarks  which  show  that  in  his 
judgment  there  was,  in  other  countries  also,  no  encroachment  of 
population  on  subsistence.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
France  has  already  been  considered.  In  Sweden  he  declares*  that 
in  spite  of  the  “  very  considerable  addition  ”  to  the  population 
from  1751  to  1799,  “  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  is,  on  the  average,  worse.”  His  verdict  on 
the  state  of  Russia  is  very  significant.* 

“  The  produce  of  Russia  is,  in  its  present  state,  above  its  consumption  ; 
and  it  wants  nothing  but  greater  freedom  of  industrious  exertion,  and 
an  adequate  vent  for  its  commodities  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
to  occasion  an  increase  of  population  astonishingly  rapid.” 

He  adds  that  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  and  since 
“  a  very  considerable  increase  of  cultivation  and  of  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  going  forward  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
Russian  empire.”  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  population 
in  Norway  seems  to  have  started  forward  at  a  rate  probably 
greater,  for  a  time,  than  that  of  subsistence ;  but  the  preventive 
check  of  postponed  marriages  had  been  previously  so  much  in 
force,  that  there  can  have  been  no  real  pressure  of  numbers  before 
1800.  Malthus,  in  short,  supplies  no  evidence  to  prove  that  when 
he  wrote  population  was  increasing  so  as  to  press  upon  subsistence 
in  any  part  of  Europe ;  though  perhaps  an  exception  should  be 
made  for  Ireland,  to  which  I  shall  have  to  return. 

With  the  nineteenth  century  we  come  into  the  daylight  of  • 
statistics.  At  the  same  time  the  influence  of  Malthus  is  felt  in  the 
increasing  alarm  which  is  expres.sed  at  the  growth  of  population, 
and  the  measures  which  are  proposed  for  repressing  it.  And 
indeed  in  one  direction  the  alarm  was  justified.  The  old  Poor 
Law,  against  which  Malthus  wrote,  constituted  an  artificial 
encouragement  to  population  of  the  most  powerful  kind.  The 
*  Lc.,  p.  141.  *  L.c^  p.  153. 
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greatest  ascertained  percentage  of  increase  of  the  population, 
both  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
occurred  between  1811  and  1821,  being  in  England  18,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  15  per  cent.  This  was  accompanied  and 
followed  by  a  marked  fall  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  exports,  of 
shipping,  of  imports.  It  is  probable  that,  as  Mr.  Gilfen  holds, 
this  fall  is  due  to  the  fall  in  prices;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
any  certain  calculations,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  in  the 
disastrous  years  1815-1830,  there  may  have  been  a  sensible 
pressure  of  population  on  wealth.  Professor  Marshall’s  opinion  ^ 
seems  to  me  to  be  justified  : — 

“  The  effects  of  indiscriminate  Poor  Law  allowances,  in  spite  of 
greater  pressure,  is  shown  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  next  ten  years 
[1801-1811],  and  the  still  greater  increase  when  that  pressure  was 
removed  in  the  decade  ending  1821.” 

But  if  this  is  so,  is  it  not  one'  of  the  cases  which  come  under 
the  exception  made  in  my  question  ?  Population  was  artificially 
encouraged  by  the  old  Poor  Law,  with  the  result  visible  both 
in  the  following  roughly  compiled  table,  and  in  the  remainder 
of  Mr.  Gift'en’s  table. 


PERCENTAGES  OF  INCREASE  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN 
DECADES  FROM  1801-1890.  CALCULATED  ON  THE  ANNUAL 
AVERAGE  FOR  EACH  DECADE. 


Decade  ending 

Exporta. 

Tonnage  of 
shipping 
entering  and 
clearing  porta  of 

1  United  Kingdom. 

1 

1 

Tonnage  of  | 
British  shipping.  | 

Imports.' 

Population. 

1811 

■■■■ 

1 

14 

1821 

21 

7 

16 

1831 

-30 

-5 

.30 

15 

1841 

25 

42 

5 

35 

2 

1851 

26 

34 

49 

2 

1861 

101 

35 

94 

5 

1871 

44 

54 

74 

8 

1881 

31 

60 

37 

10 

1890 

7 

16 

6 

'  Principles  of  Economics,  L  237  n.  I  am  indebted  to  Profes.sor  Marshall  for  his 
great  kindness  in  allowing  me  to  consult  him,  and  in  supplying  me  with  many  most 
useful  references. 

*  Only  the  official  value  of  Imports  is  given  to  1854.  For  that  period, 'therefore, 
they  would  not  be  afected  by  the  fall  in  prices. 
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So  far  as  this  table  can  be  trusted,  the  only  period  during 
which  population  was  increasing  while  wealth  was  actually 
diminishing  was  from  1821-1831.  A  rather  different  result  is 
given  by  Mr.  Giffen’s  table. 


GROWTH  OF  CAPITAL  AND  POPULATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  SINCE  1800. 


Yesr. 

1  Population. 

Property. 

Property  per  Head. 

1 

MiUioDB. 

HilUon*  Sterling. 

t 

1812 

!  17 

2,700 

160 

1822 

21 

2,500 

120 

1833 

25 

3,600 

144 

1845 

28 

4,000 

143 

1865 

I  30 

6,000 

200 

1875 

1  33 

8,500 

260 

1887 

37 

1 

10,000 

270 

Here  the  period  1822-1833  appears  as  one  of  increasing  wealth 
j)er  head  of  the  population.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  the  valuation  (Pablo  de  Pabrer’s  based  on  Colquhoun^)  for 
1833,  as  it  indicates  a  proportional  increase  of  wealth  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1822,  and  a  slightly  decreasing  rate  in  the  subsequent 
decade ;  both  which  results  are  contradicted  by  the  export  and 
shipping  returns.  However,  the  tables  coincide  sufficiently  to 
show  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  old  Poor  Law,  and,  apart 
from  its  influences,  the  steady  growth  of  wealth  as  compared 
with  population  up  to  the  last  decade.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  for 
certain  how  the  comparison  will  stand  in  the  present  decade ; 
but  the  returns  of  the  exports,  imports,  and  shipping,  which  are 
already  completed,  almost  justify  the  forecast  that  population 
will  be  found  at  the  coming  census  to  have  lessened  its  rate  of 
increase,  tmless  we  ascribe  the  whole  falling  off  in  the  growth  of 
our  trade  to  the  fall  in  prices. 

In  support  of  the  general  conclusion  that  during  this  century 
population  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  not  encroached  on  wealth, 
I  may  quote  the  following  calculation  of  Geffcken.®  From  1815 

'  Pablo  de  Pabrer’s  mode  of  reckoning  would  account  for  the  error,  if  there  is  one  ; 
for  he  simply  added  one  third  to  Colquhoun’s  valuation  to  correspond  with  the 
increase  of  population.  But  if,  as  we  have  reason  to  think,  there  was  actually 
no  such  correspondence,  his  calculation  would  be  valueless. 

.  *  SchSnber^s  Handbuch,  ii.  946. 
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to  1849  the  growth  of  population  in  England  was  47  per  cent., 
but  the  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  was  63,  of  personal 
property  93,  of  real  property  78,  of  the  tonnage  of  merchant 
shipping  55  per  cent.  From  1870  to  1880  the  rates  of  increase 


were — 

Population  .  11  per  cent. 

Trade .  13  „ 

Shipping  Traffic  . .  16  „ 

Prc^uction  of  Minerals  . .  45  ,, 

Railway  Traffic  45  „ 


Tested,  then,  in  various  ways  wealth  is  seen  to  have  advanced, 
on  the  whole,  in  this  country  wdth  giant  strides,  while  population 
has  been  content  to  follow  at  a  respectful  distance.  The  one 
exceptional  period  affords  a  proof  of  the  danger  of  the  arti6cial 
encouragement,  not  of  the  natural  growth,  of  population,  and 
while  it  amply  justifies  Malthus,  does  not  warrant  an  undis¬ 
criminating  extension  of  his  conclusions  to  the  very  different 
circumstances  of  our  time. 

I  cannot  investigate  foreign  countries  to  the  same  extent  as 
our  own.  Such  facts,  however,  as  I  can  find  seem  to  point  in 
the  same  direction  as  those  of  Great  Britain.  From  a  table 
given  by  Geffcken‘  the  first  column  of  the  following  table, 
giving  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  total  foreign  trade  of 
the  countries  named,  is  calculated,  while  the  second  column, 
giving  the  percentage  of  increase  in  population,  is  taken  from 
Dr.  Longstaff.* 


PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE  IN  TOTAL  TRADE  AND  IN 
POPULATION,  1850-1880.* 


Country. 

Increue  of  Trade. 

Increase  of  Population. 

United  Kingdom 

France . 

258  per  cent. 

393  „ 

27’4  per  cent. 

8-9  „ 

Belgium . 

231  „ 

230  „ 

Germany  . 

183  „ 

28-4  „ 

Italy  . 

170  „ 

17-9  „ 

Aurtro-Hungary 

362  „ 

230  „ 

These  figures,  which,  though  of  course  very  imperfect  in  the 


'  SchSnberg’s  Handbuch,  ii.  954  n.  *  Studies  in  Statistics,  p.  183. 

'  The  population  figures  apply  to  the  years  1851-1881. 
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first,  perhaps  in  both  columns,  are  I  believe  substantially  accu¬ 
rate,  need  no  comment ;  though  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  foreign 
trade  is  by  itself  a  complete  index  to  the  amount  or  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  subsistence.  The  only  country  I  can  deal  with  in 
any  detail  is  Germany ;  for  France  has  so  notoriously  allowed 
her  population  in  this  century  to  fall  behind  the  increase  of  her 
wealth,  that  her  case  need  not  for  the  present  be  investigated. 
But  Germany  is  the  country  which  more  than  any  other  is  com¬ 
plaining  of  over-population.  Not  only  one-sided  “  Neo-Mal- 
thusians”  like  Ichenhauser,  but  authorities  like  Riimelin  and 
Geffcken,  ascribe  the  poverty  and  distress  in  Germany  to  the 
growing  pressure  of  population  on  subsistence.  Now,  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  question  is  not  the  wealth  of  Germany 
as  compared  with  other  countries,  or  even  the  existing  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  wealth  and  the  population  of  the  country,  but 
the  comparative  rate  of  increa.se  of  wealth  and  population  re¬ 
spectively.  It  is  no  proof  of  the  increasing  over-population  of 
Germany  to  say,  as  Geffcken^  does,  that  while  in  France  the 
amount  of  trade  per  head  has  increased  almost  ninefold  in 
fifty  years,  in  Germany  it  has  only  increased  sixfold,  or  that  the 
total  volume  of  her  trade  is  little  more  than  half  that  of  Great 
Britain.  If  population  is  unduly  increasing  in  Germany,  let  it 
be  proved  by  the  only  evidence  that  is  relevant,  namely,  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  increase  of  population  and  that  of  all 
branches  of  trade  and  industry.  So  far  as  this  has  been  made, 
it  shows  that,  while  there  is  an  undeniable  increase  of  numbers, 
the  wealth  that  supports  them  has  increased  at  a  far  greater 
rate.  Geffcken’s  statements  imply  a  considerable  disorganization 
of  industry,  and  probably,  as  in  other  countries,  some  over¬ 
crowding  of  the  higher  professions.  But  they  do  not  show  any 
decrease,  but  rather  an  increase,  in  wealth ;  or  any  fall,  but 
rather  a  rise,  of  wages.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  over-production, 
but  when  it  comes  to  actual  facts  Geffcken  is  obliged  to  own  that 
German  exports  of  manufactured  goods  have  increased,  and  that 
real  wages,  though  lower  than  in  England,  as  he  irrelevantly 
points  out,  had  risen  during  the  ten  years  previous  to  1886. 

‘  L.C.,  054  n. 
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Obviously  no  definite  conclusion  can  be  based  on  the  very  scanty 
data  which  I  have  quoted,  and  I  make  no  dogmatic  statement. 
But  we  are  entitled  to  ask  for  more  evidence  of  increasing 
pressure  than  Geficken  produces.  We  may  also  fairly  ask  for 
arguments  more  valid  than  those  of  Ichenhauser,^  who  seems 
to  think  that  because  the  agricultural  produce  of  Germany  has 
not  increased  in  proportion  to  her  population,  therefore  the 
country  is  growing  poorer.  In  this  he  supports  himself  by  an 
appeal  to  RUmelin.  But  though  the  danger  of  depending  on 
foreign  supplies  for  food  may  be  a  serious  question  for  states¬ 
men,  it  proves  nothing  whatsoever  with  regard  to  population. 
So  long  as  on  the  average  each  man’s  power  of  obtaining  the 
necessaries  of  life  increases,  so  long  is  population  not  outstripping 
subsistence,  and  the  so-called  Malthusian  law  is  not  proved.  It 
only  needs  a  glance  at  the  statistics  of  German  manufacturing 
and  export  trade  to  see  that  every  year  the  country  is  able  to 
buy  more  and  more  of  the  food  needed  for  her  population,  what¬ 
ever  the  state  of  agriculture  may  be.  There  is,  then,  no  evidence 
that  in  Germany  population  is  unduly  pressing  upon  subsistence  ; 
though  there  is  evidence  that  the  social  or  the  political  .system 
prevents  much  of  the  increasing  wealth  from  reaching  the  mass 
of  the  people.  But  that  some  of  the  increase  penetrates  to  the 
working  classes  is  shown  by  the  rise  in  wages  in  Germany,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  Continent.  This  rise,  of  which  details 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie’s  Essays,^  and  Lord  Brassey’s 
Lectures,®  extends  over  a  period  of  at  least  forty  years,  and  has 
been  more  than  equivalent  to  the  rise  of  prices  during  the  same 
time.*  An  exception  should  perhaps  be  made  for  the  years 
following  the  French  war,  when  the  sudden  rise  of  prices,  caused 
by  the  flood  of  indemnity  money,  produced  general  disorganiza¬ 
tion  and  distress.  Indeed,  if  the  fears  of  the  German  Malthusians 
are  in  any  degree  well  founded,  it  is,  I  believe,  largely  owing  to 
the  artificial  stimulus  given  to  population  by  the  inflation  of 
1871-72.  The  French  money  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 

'  Ein  Beitraf;  zur  UbervSlkerungsfrage,  pp.  10,  ff. 

*  Essays  in  Political  and  Moral  Philosophy,  pp.  357,  ft 

*  Lectures  on  the  Labour  Question,  pp.  3,  60,  228. 

*  See  Cliffe  Leslie,  1.&,  363. 
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great  increase  in  the  marriage  rate  in  1872-73,^  which  was 
followed  by  a  rapid  decrease. 

MARRIAGES  IN  GERMANY  PER  100,000  INHABITANTS. 


1872  .  1029  1876  852 

1873  .  1002  1877  797 

1874  .  953  1878  769 

1875  .  910  1879  749 


But  the  increase  produced  its  natural  result  in  the  abnormal 
growth  of  population  from  1875-80.  The  annual  rate  per  1000 
in  the  counties  now  comprised  in  the  German  empire  was — 


From  1816-1861  .  958 

„  1861-1883  .  8-42 

„  1871-1875  10- 

„  1875-1880  11-4 

„  1880-1885  7- 


If,  then,  the  pressure  of  population  upon  subsistence  in  Germany 
is  a  fact,  it  has  been  partly  at  least  caused  by  the  illusory 
stimulus  of  the  war  indemnity.  But,  I  repeat,  I  cannot  find  any 
evidence  of  the  fact. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  for  no  one  can  seriously  maintain  that  over-population 
exists  there.  But  a  study  of  Mr.  Giffen’s  table*  will  show,  I 
think,  two  things.  First,  the  incapacity  of  population,  even 
aided  by  an  enormous  immigration,  to  overtake  the  growth  of 
wealth  in  a  new  country  when  that  growth  is  at  its  height ;  and 
second,  the  fact  that  even  in  a  new  country,  when  wealth  is  not 
increasing  very  fast,  population  may  exceed  it.  The  difference 
can  be  shown  by  the  figures  of  two  decades.  From  1810  to  1820 
the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  33  per  cent,  and 
wealth  only  25  per  cent. ;  from  1850  to  1860  wealth  increased 
126  per  cent,  and  population  only  35  per  cent  It  is  not  space 
and  virgin  soil  that  enable  subsistence  to  keep  ahead  of  popu¬ 
lation,  but  machinery,  locomotion,  and  all  those  arts  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  have  only  gradually  grown  up  in  America. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  found  no  country  in  which  it  can  be 

*  But  Dr.  Ogle  (Journal  of  the  Statietical  Society  for  June,  1890,  p.  255)  points 
out  that  after  a  war  the  marriage  rate  invariably  rises.  This  may  account  for  most 
of  the  German  rise. 

*  The  Growth  of  Capital,  p.  125. 
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proved  that  population,  over  any  considerable  period,  has  increased 
faster  than  subsistence.  Indeed,  we  might  have  to  look,  like 
Malthus  himself,  to  “  China,  India,  and  the  countries  possessed  by 
the  Bedoween  Arabs,”  for  instances  of  countries  where  “  popula¬ 
tion  has  increased  permanently  without  an  increase  in  the  means 
of  subsistence,”  ^  but  that  it  will  occur  to  every  one  that  close  to 
our  own  shores  we  have  a  striking  example  of  the  evils  of  over¬ 
population.  The  fact  that  Ireland  now  contains  three  million 
inhabitants  less  than  she  contained  in  1841,  would  seem  to  show 
conclusively  that  up  to  that  date  population  must  have  increased 
at  a  rate  far  exceeding  that  of  subsistence,  and  that  the  standard 
of  living  must  have  been  falling  lower  and  lower.  I  do  not  alto¬ 
gether  deny  this  inference,  for  I  believe  that  Ireland  is  one  of  the 
countries  in  which  bad  government,  bad  social  conditions,  and  an 
unfortunately  easy  mode  of  subsistence,  have  combined  to  stimu¬ 
late  population.  But  the  case  is-a  very  peculiar  one.  In  the  first 
place,  the  crowded  population  of  Ireland  can  hardly  be  due  to  an 
inherent  and  irrepressible  instinct  of  multiplication,  for  the  great 
increase  occurred  almost  entirely  in  the  latter  half  of  last  century, 
and  it  was  ceasing,  from  natural  causes,  long  before  the  famine, 
and  while  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  advancing.  From  1700 
to  1750  only  some  300,000  were  added  to  the  two  millions 
existing  at  the  earlier  date ;  while  from  1750  to  1800  the  popu¬ 
lation  more  than  doubled,  in  consequence  of  the  disastrous 
Protectionist  policy,  which  turned  Ireland  from  pasture  into 
tillage.*  In  the  first  half  of  the  century  the  numbers  were 
restrained  by  causes  which,  though  they  produced  want  and 
famine,  were  themselves  the  results  of  bad  government  of  all 
kinds  acting  on  a  very  low  stage  of  social  development ;  in  the 
latter  half,  the  same  misgovemment,  by  artificially  increasing  the 
food-supply,  artificially  increased  the  population.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  called  an  encroachment  of  population  on  subsistence, 
or  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  comfort.  Subsistence  increased, 
“  and  for  a  time  plenty  actually  reigned  in  Irish  cabins,”  and  as 
for  the  standard  of  comfort,  it  was  as  low  as  it  well  could  be 

’  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  7th  edit,  p.  260. 

*  See  Cairnes’  instructive  Fragments  on  Ireland.  Political  Essays,  pp.  128,  ff. 
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to  start  with.  Indeed,  had  the  increased  supply  of  food  been 
of  any  other  kind  than  the  potato,  the  people  might  have  risen 
to  a  permanently  higher  level.  But  the  fatal  facility  of  potato¬ 
growing  was  too  much  for  a  race  so  degraded  by  an  evil  p>olitical 
and  social  system  as  the  Irish;  and  the  direct  encoxu^gement 
which  the  forty-shilling  franchise  gave  to  population  completed 
the  disastrous  process.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  the  rate 
of  increase  notably  declined  from  some  28  per  cent,  in  1791-1801, 
to  10,  15,  14,  and,  eventually,  in  1831-1841,  5  per  cent.,  at  a 
time  when  Irish  prosperity,  as  indicated  by  the  export  trade  with 
England,  was  being  more  than  doubled.  As  soon  as  the  natural 
and  legitimate  channels  of  industry  were  opened,  the  pressure 
of  population  began  to  relax.  If  over-population  was  the  cause 
of  the  famine  in  1846,  it  was  itself  the  result,  not  of  nineteenth- 
century,  but  of  eighteenth-century  conditions.  But  was  over¬ 
population  the  cause  of  the  famine  ?  One  ought  rather  to  ask : 
Could  any  population,  however  small,  governed  as  Ireland  was 
governed,  and  living  on  food  like  the  potato,  have  avoided  a 
famine  ?  And  has  the  improvement  in  Ireland  been  caused  by 
the  decrease  of  the  population  ?  Was  it  the  mere  diminution  of 
numbers  that  taught  the  people  to  grow  oats  as  well  as  potatoes, 
and  opened  up  roads  for  the  conveyance  of  food-supplies  ?  At 
each  end  of  the  period  in  question,  in  1750  and  in  1846,  population 
appears  not  as  a  cause,  but  as  an  effect.  Legislation  and  a 
certain  state  of  society  caused  the  increase  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  legislation  and  a  changed  state  of  society  caused  the 
decrease  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
economic  prosperity  of  the  country  that  the  numbers  should 
decline,  for  Free  Trade  in  Ireland  means  pasture,  not  potatoes ; 
but  that,  under  the  tillage  system,  the  numbers  were  actually  too 
great  for  the  food  produced,  it  would  be  hard  to  prove.  It  is 
an  old  story,  but  it  will  bear  repeating,  that  during  the  first  half 
of  this  century  the  exports  of  grain  and  meal  from  Ireland  were 
increasing  at  a  great  rate,  and  that  nearly  a  million  quarters  were 
exported  during  the  famine  year  itself.  However,  even  if  it  be 
allowed  that  the  country  was  over-populated,  I  repeat  that  the 
over-pop\}lation  was  an  effect,  not  a  cause,  and  that  it  was  due 
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to  the  artificial  stimulus  afforded  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
to  such  a  peculiar  combination  of  conditions  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  wholly  exceptional. 

There  is  an  obvious  criticism  which  can  be  made  on  the  position 
taken  up  in  this  investigation.  It  may  be  said  that  wealth  is  not 
subsistence,  and  that  a  great  increase  of  wealth  may  go  on  without 
any  lessening  of  the  pressure  of  population  on  food.^  Well,  in  the 
first  place,  however  true  this  may  be,  it  is  at  present  irrelevant,  for 
the  same  period  that  has  seen  a  vast  increase  of  wealth  has  seen, 
on  the  whole,  a  fall  in  the  price  of  food  and  clothing.  I  need 
only  refer  to  Mr.  Giffen’s  well-known  paper  on  the  “  Progress  of 
the  Working  Classes”*  as  containing  convincing  proof  that,  taking 
wages  and  the  prices  of  necessaries  together  into  consideration, 
there  has  been  “an  enormous  improvement  in  the  workman’s 
condition,”  and  that  “  the  only  article  interesting  the  workman 
much  which  has  increased  in  price  [during  the  last  fifty  years]  is 
meat”  To  this  should  be  added,  in  England  and  in  Germany,  if 
not  elsewhere,  house  rent,  which  has  risen  considerably.  On  the 
whole,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  harder  to  obtain 
the  necessaries  of  life  now  than  it  was  in  1800,  and  I  believe  the 
reverse  is  rather  the  fact.  That  is  to  say,  taking  the  world  as  a 
single  country,  and  supposing  that  there  had  been  no  increase  in 
other  forms  of  wealth  whatsoever,  population,  with  all  its  rapidity 
of  growth,  would  now  compare  not  less  but  more  favourably 
with  subsistence  than  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  an  interesting  confirmation  of 
this  is  afforded  by  the  feict,  noticed  in  the  Registrar-General’s 
Report  for  1890,®  that  the  price  of  wheat  has  no  longer  the  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  variations  of  the  marriage  rate  that  it  formerly  had. 
If  population  was  pressing  with  increased  force  on  subsistence, 
this  would  not  be  so;  the  slightest  cheapening  of  the  main 
ingredient  of  a  poor  man’s  necessaries  would  induce  him,  the 
slightest  rise  in  price  would  forbid  him,  to  marry.  The  fact  is, 
that  bread  is  now  a  minor  item  in  the  expenditure  even  of  the 

'  This  argument  is  advanced  by  Block,  Les  Progrhs  de  la  Science  ^onomique, 
i.  553. 

*  Essays  in  Finance,  2nd  series.  '  Page  vL 

VOL.  I. — No.  2.  N 
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poorer  classes.  Dr.  Ogle  has  shown  ^  that  the  real  correspondence 
is  to  be  found  nowadays  between  the  marriage  rate  and  the  value 
of  British  exports.  In  other  words,  the  trade  of  the  country,  as 
shown  by  its  exports,  is  the  real  index  to  the  prosperity  of  all 
classes,  and  therefore  we  are  justified  in  investigating,  as  we  have 
done,  the  relation  between  population  and  subsistence  by  means 
of  the  relation  between  population  and  trade.  If  the  increased 
export  trade  of  a  country  went  merely  to  swell  the  incomes  of 
the  wealthy,  it  would  have  no  effect  on  the  marriage  rate ;  but 
from  Dr.  Ogle’s  conclusions  we  may  infer  that  the  increase  in 
general  wealth,  indicated  by  the  vast  increase  in  exports,  during 
this  century,  has  benefited  all  classes,  and  also  that  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life  are  so  much  more  easily  obtained  now  than 
they  were  formerly  that  the  periodical  changes  in  their  price  no 
longer  affect  the  general  prosperity  of  the  working  classes. 

But  it  is  urged,  especially  by  German  economists,  that  to 
depend  on  foreign  countries  for  food  is  a  serious  danger,  so 
serious,  indeed,  that  we  must  disregai'd  the  increasingly  favourable 
relation  between  population  and  subsistence  which  has  been 
largely  produced  by  the  facilities  for  importing  food.  Now,  as  I 
have  said,  this  may  be  a  question  for  statesmen  to  consider,  but 
it  does  not  affect  the  subject  of  population.  We  are  discussing 
the  so-called  law  that  “population  invariably  increases  where 
the  means  of  subsistence  increase,”  and  we  have  seen  reason  to 
think  that  in  civilized  countries  the  increase  of  subsistence  may 
far  outstrip  that  of  population.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say 
that  the  food  is  obtained  from  abroad  in  a  way  which  may  at 
any  moment  be  stopped  by  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  not 
yet  been  stopped ;  food  has  not  yet,  therefore,  been  overtaken 
by  population,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  it  ever  will 
be.  And  this  alone  concerns  us  here.  The  argument  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Malthus,  but  is  a  political  argument  for 
Protection;  but  Protection  will  have  to  be  applied  on  a  very 
large  scale  if  the  nations  of  Europe,  with  Indian  and  American 
wheat-fields  open  to  them,  are  to  be  rigidly  kept  within  their 
own  frontiers  for  their  food,  for  fear  of  a  possible  war. 

'  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  June,  1890,  pp.  259,  ff. 
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A  more  appropriate  objection  has  of  late  years  been  more  and 
more  urged.  You  prove,  it  is  said,  well  enough  that  the  peoples 
of  Europe  can  buy  their  food  from  abroad  more  cheaply  than 
they  could  formerly  produce  it  for  themselves,  and  therefore 
that  subsistence  is  outstripping  population.  But  we  must 
regard  the  world  as  one  country,  and  we  see  that  this  country 
is  being  filled  up.  When  there  are  no  further  supplies  to  come 
from  abroad,  each  nation  will  have  to  support  itself,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  power  and  mineral  wealth  will  be  of  no  avail  when 
the  question  is  what  food  can  be  raised  from  our  own  soil  for 
our  own  consumption.  The  objection  seems  to  be  interesting, 
but  not  immediately  practical.  Theoretically  we  are  discussing 
the  past  in  order  to  find  out  whether  population  has  ever  unduly 
pressed  upon  subsistence.  Practically  we  are  considering  the 
present,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  at  the  present 
time  population  ought  to  be  artificially  restrained.  The  objection 
looks  neither  at  the  past  nor  at  the  present,  but  at  the  futime. 
The  repletion  of  the  world  may  happen  in  180  years,  it  may 
happen  in  100  years,  but  it  has  not  happened  yet.  It  has  not 
even  given  that  warning  of  its  approach  which  will  be  felt  in 
increased  difficulty  of  obtaining  food.  When  that  warning 
comes  I  believe  it  will  at  once  act  on  population ;  till  it  comes 
I  cannot  see  why  the  existing  generation  of  the  human  race 
should  busy  itself  with  expedients  for  allowing  our  great  grand¬ 
children  to  have  at  our  expense  more  space  and  more  children 
than,  according  to  the  present  outlook,  they  are  likely  to  have. 
Why  should  not  we  fill  up  the  world  as  well  as  they?  It  is 
surely  the  Quixotry  of  pessimism  so  to  feel  for  the  struggles  of 
unborn  generations  that  we  are  to  hamper  ourselves  with  devices 
for  warding  off  an  event  which  certainly  will  not  happen  in  the 
lifetime  of  any  one  now  living,  which  will  come  gradually  and 
with  full  warning  when  it  does  come,  and  which  may  be  in¬ 
definitely  postponed  by  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery. 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  this  question  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  bring  forward.  It  is  the  amount  of  subsistence, 
not  of  wealth,  that  limits  population.  True,  but  in  estimating 
the  capacity  of  the  world  to  support  more  people,  we  must 
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consider  the  possibility  of  transforming  wealth  into  subsistence. 
Some  forms  of  wealth,  e.g.  gold  and  silver,  can  obviously  never 
support  life,  but  a  great  deal  that  is  now  mere  wealth  might 
be  used  as  subsistence.  Thus  land  now  producing  opium  can 
be  made,  and  will  be  made  if  sufficient  demand  arises,  to  pro¬ 
duce  food;  coals  now  used  for  heating  greenhouses  might  be 
used  to  warm  human  beings.  As  the  world  fills  up,  this  process 
of  transforming  unproductive  wealth  into  subsistence  is  likely 
to  go  on,  and  it  will  be  tantamount  to  the  increased  production 
of  necessaries  at  the  expense  of  luxuries.  A  full  inquiry  into 
the  future  of  population  would  include  an  investigation  into 
the  possible  amount  of  this  transformation.  How  much  of  the 
existing  wealth  of  the  world  is  transmutable,  how  much  is  in- 
transmutable  ?  How  far  is  the  process  of  transformation  now 
going  on  ?  These  are  questions  for  consideration.  To  the  last 
it  may  be  answered  that  the  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth 
would  hasten  the  process;  for  the  great  incomes  contain,  of 
necessity,  a  larger  proportion  of  wealth  which  does  not  help 
to  support  life  than  do  smaller  incomes.  Such  an  increase,  then, 
of  moderate  incomes  at  the  expense  of  great  fortunes  as  that 
which  Mr.  Goschen  has  shown  ^  is  going  on  in  England,  tends  to 
bring  about  that  transformation  of  wealth  into  subsistence,  which 
will  eventually  enable  the  world  to  support  a  larger  number  of 
inhabitants. 

These,  however,  are  perhaps  matters  of  speculation,  and  I 
have  been  attempting  in  this  paper  to  deal  with  matters  of  fact. 
My  object  has  been  to  examine  the  popular  interpretation  of 
Malthusian  principles  by  the  light  of  historical  facts,  and  they 
seem  to  me  to  lead  to  a  twofold  modification  of  those  principles. 
In  the  first  place,  instead  of  assuming  that  population  is  in¬ 
variably  kept  in  check  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  difficulty 
of  getting  food,  we  have  seen  reason  to  think  that  the  unfavour¬ 
able  relation  between  population  and  subsistence,  when  it  exists, 
may  be  caused  not  by  the  “  constant  tendency  ”  of  population 
to  increase  beyond  its  means,  but  by  imperfect  social  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  especially  by  the  faulty  distribution  of  wealth.  In 
'  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  Dec.,  1887,  pp.  589,  ff. 
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the  second  place,  whereas  it  is  commonly  held  that  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  distribution  will  be  followed  by  a  counterbalancing 
increase  in  population,  we  have  found,  among  European  races, 
no  historical  evidence,  unless  the  very  peculiar  case  of  Ireland 
be  an  instance,  of  any  permanent  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
living.  In  other  words,  population  has  not  been  proved  to  be 
pressing  with  increased  force  upon  subsistence,  but  wealth,  and 
along  with  it  subsistence,  have,  during  the  period  in  which  we 
can  test  their  progress,  always  kept  well  ahead  of  population. 

The  questions  still  remain.  How  is  this  relation  brought 
about?  and  may  not  the  means  by  which  population  is  kept 
behind  the  increase  of  wealth  be  worse  than  the  evil  of  over¬ 
population  ?  I  hope  in  another  paper  to  deal  with  these  ques¬ 
tions,  and  with  the  economic  results  of  the  methods  proposed 
by  certain  modern  followers  of  Malthus. 

Arthur  T,  Lyttelton. 


RODBERTUS-JAGETZOW  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIALISM.! 


According  to  the  famous  saying  of  Auguste  Comte,  “each 
of  our  principal  conceptions,  and  every  branch  of  science, 
passes  of  necessity  through  three  different  mental  stages — the 
theolo^cal,  or  imaginative ;  the  metaphysical,  or  abstract ;  the 
scientific,  or  positive.”  *  It  is  also  possible  to  distinguish  three 
periods  in  the  history  of  Socialism,  which,  without  being 
identical  with  those  that  Comte  claimed  to  have  found  in  the 
development  of  every  theory,  yet  correspond  to  them  in  some 
respects.  There  has  been,  and  there  still  is,  a  religious 
Socialism ;  there  has  been  a  Utopian  Socialism ;  and  now,  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  there  has  been  a  scientific  Socialism. 

The  early  Christians  had  everything  in  common;  and  even 
now  Europe  is  covered  by  thousands  of  monasteries  and  con¬ 
vents  where  the  most  absolute  communism  is  practised.  They 
are  but  realizing,  and  pushing  to  their  extreme  consequences, 
those  doctrines  of  charity,  of  universal  brotherhood,  and  of 
renouncement  of  this  world’s  goods  which  are  taught  by  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Do  we  wish  to  discover  the  sources  of  most  of  the  ideas  about 
the  emancipation  of  the  working  classes,  which  of  old  shattered 
the  chains  of  the  slave,  which  have  gradually  destroyed  serf¬ 
dom,  and  which  ended  in  the  American  Revolution,  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  proclamation  of  universal  Equality  ?  We 
must  look  for  them  in  the  Gospel — the  good  news  announced 
to  the  poor, — in  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  sermons 
of  her  most  renowned  preachers.  The  line  of  those  religious 

*  Zur  Beleuchtang  der  socuden  Frage,  von  Dr.  Carl  Rodbertus-Jagetzow, 
Theil.  L;  Zweite  Auflage  herausgegeben,  von  Dr.  Moritz  Wirth.  Puttkammer 
und  Miihlbrecht.  Berlin,  1890. 

*  Goars  de  philosophic  positive,  vol.  L,  p.  8. 
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teachers  who  have  stretched  out  their  hands  to  the  Socialists  has 
continued  uninterrupted  up  to  our  day,  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
at  all  near  extinction.  It  begins  with  St.  Paul,  who  refuses  food 
to  him  who  will  not  work ;  it  includes  bishops  like  Bossuet,  who 
said  before  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. : — 

“  What  an  injustice,  mj  brethren,  that  the  poor  should  bear  all  the 
burden,  and  that  all  the  weight  of  misery  should  be  laid  on  their 
shoulders !  .  .  .  As  we  have  all  been  kneaded  from  the  same  lump,  and 
since  there  cannot  be  much  difference  between  mud  and  mud,  why  is  it 
that  we  see  on  the  one  side  pleasure,  interest,  and  wealth  ;  on  the  other, 
misery  and  utter  despair, — the  extremity  of  want,  and,  with  it,  con¬ 
tempt  and  servitude,  which  is  worse  still  ?  Why  is  it  that  this  for¬ 
tunate  man  lives  in  such  abundance,  and  is  able  to  gratify  the  most 
useless  desires,  the  most  pampered  curiosity  ;  while  some  wretch,  a 
man  not  less  than  he,  cannot  support  bis  poor  family,  nor  even  allay 
the  hunger  that  presses  him  down  ?  ” 

These  are  the  kind  of  ideas  that  are  animating  the  Christian 
Socialists  of  our  epoch — the  Bishop  of  Maintz,  Mgr.  Von  Ketteler, 
the  fiery  Pastor  Stocker,  founder  of  the  Christlich-sociale 
Arbeiterpariei,  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  America,  and  Cardinal 
Manning,  who  recently  demanded  an  eight-hours  day  an<l  a 
minimum  wage,  just  as  do  some  of  the  Unions  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  This,  then,  is  religious  Socialism.  It  has 
its  roots  in  the  sense  of  charity  and  fraternity,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  Christianity ;  it  is  inculcated  by  the  clergy  them¬ 
selves  as  a  high  form  of  Christian  morality.  This  is  the 
Socialism  of  the  heart — if  we  may  be  allowed  that  expression. 

There  is  also  a  dream-socialism.  This  Socialism  of  the 
imagination  is  that  of  the  Utopiams.  There  arises,  from  time  to 
time,  a  man  of  burning  imagination  who,  struck  by  the  evils 
and  vices  of  the  social  structure,  builds  up  in  full  completeness 
an  ideal  society,  where  happiness  is  to  be  constant,  absolute, 
necessary.  Plato’s  “  Republic,”  More’s  “Utopia,”  and  Campanella’s 
“  City  of  the  Sun  ”  are  examples  of  this.  Passing  over  Baboeuf 
the  Jacobin,  who  belongs  to  the  last  century,  we  might  mention 
Cabet  and  his  “Icarie,”  Fourrierthe  founder  of  the  phalansterian 
school ;  and,  quite  recently,  Bellamy’s  “  Looking  Backwards.”  "We 
may  place  on  one  side  Robert  Owen  and  Saint-Simon  ;  they  are 
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generally  considered  as  Utopians,  but  the  idea  which  they  gave 
to  the  world — association  among  workmen — is  one  which  our 
epoch  is  realizing  more  and  more  every  day.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  among  many  contemporary  theories  of  Socialism, 
further  traces  of  that  efflorescence  of  Utopias  which  mark  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century.  Even  French  collectivism  is 
not  free  from  its  influence ;  and  the  universal  happiness,  which 
anarchist  theorists  like  Prince  Kropotkin  expect  as  a  result  of 
the  complete  destruction  of  society,  is  nothing  but  that  universal 
happiness  of  which  Fourrier  dreamt,  which  consisted  simply  in 
the  complete  elimination  of  all  the  passions. 

Scientific  Socialism  starts  from  quite  other  principlea  It 
addresses  itself  to  reason,  and  not  to  sentiment.  It  studies 
social  phenomena  with  the  same  method  and  materials  as  the 
orthodox  political  economj'.  Very  often  it  borrows  its  pre¬ 
misses  from  the  economists ;  and  it  applies  the  laws  which  they 
claim  to  have  discovered  to  its  criticism  of  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  to  its  proposals  of  remedies  for  the  evils  of  society.^ 

Lassalle  appealed  to  the  theorems  of  Ricardo  in  order  to 
demonstrate  one  of  the  chief  arguments  of  modem  Socialism, 
“the  brazen  law  of  wagea”  Ricardo,  applying  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  to  labour,  had  said  that,  in  the  long  mn, 
wages  must  fall  to  the  amount  which  is  necessary  for  the 
labourer  if  he  is  to  live,  and  prolong  the  race.  Lassalle  had 
only  to  utilize  this  supposed  inevitable  principle  to  be  able .  to 
affirm  that,  as  long  as  the  existing  order  of  things  continued, 
the  labourer  would  never  be  able  to  better  his,  condition. 
Ricardo’s  theory  of  rent  furnished  the  Socialists  with  another 
ground  for  their  criticism  of  our  economic  regime.  According 
to  Ricardo,  rent  is  created  and  increases  by  the  fact  that,  with 
the  growth  of  population,  the  price  of  the  products  of  the  soil 
rises,  and  makes  it  possible  to  cultivate  lands  that  are  less  and 
less  fertile.  From  which  it  follows  that  the  richer  lands,  by 
producing  more  and  costing  less,  of  necessity  increase  in  value, 
and  provide  their  owner  with  a  surplus  revenue  that  costs  him 

'  See  the  interesting  work,  Die  Entwickelung  des  Socialismns  von  der  Utopie 
zur  Wissenschaft,  von  Friedrich  Engels.  Hdttingen,  Ziirich,  1883. 
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no  labour.  This  is  the  “unearned  increment^’  which  the 
Socialists  have  used  as  a  text  for  the  condemnation  en  Hoc 
of  the  whole  social  order. 

Among  those  whom  the  problem  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
rent  has  most  preoccupied,  must  be  mentioned  a  German 
Socialist,  who  is  but  little  known  to  foreigners,  but  who 
enjoys  an  undisputed  celebrity  in  Germany  itself — Dr.  Carl 
Rodbertus,  Freiherr  of  Jagetzow,  in  Pomerania.  Rodbertus 
occupies  a  considerable  place  in  the  history  of  Socialism.  He 
has  been  called,  with  much  reason,  the  founder  of  scientific 
Socialism.  His  writings,  of  which  the  earliest  go  back  as  far 
as  1842,  contain  all  the  ideas  which  Karl  Marx  and  Lassalle 
afterwards  spread  abroad  with  such  resounding  fame.  Rodbertus 
enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  authority  throughout  his  life,  and 
still  more  after  his  death.  Lassalle  is  known  to  have  kept  up 
a  regular  correspondence  with  him.  The  manuscripts  which 
were  found  among  his  papers  have  been  carefully  published  by 
Prof.  Adolf  Wagner,  to  whom  Rodbertus  dedicated  some  of  his 
letters.  At  the  present  day  Rotlbertus  may  be  said  to  have 
become  a  classical  writer  on  Socialism  in  Germany ;  and  it  is  very 
curious  that  Roscher  should  have  passed  him  over  almost  in 
silence  in  his  “  History  of  Political  Elconomy  in  Germany.” 

The  life  of  Rodbertus  was  not  an  eventful  one.  The  son  of  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Greifswald,  where  he  was  born  in 
1805,  he  studied  equity  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin.  After  some 
years  devoted  to  legal  affairs,  he  made  several  long  voyages,  and 
finally,  in  1834,  he  bought  the  Jagetzow  estate ;  thither,  in  1836, 
he  retired,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  art  of  agriculture, 
and  to  historical  and  economic  studies.  His  political  career  was 
of  short  duration.  He  was  on  several  occasions  elected  to  the 
provincial  assemblies,  and  in  1848  he  sat  on  the  Left  Centre  of 
the  National  Assembly  of  Prussia.  He  served  for  some  time 
on  the  Auerswald-Hanseman  cabinet  as  Minister  of  Public  In¬ 
struction.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  sent  to  the  Second 
Chamber  by  the  electors  of  Berlin,  but  he  did  not  seek  a  renewal 
of  his  commission  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  and 
retired  altogether  from  public  life. 
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His  opinions  were  radical,  but  he  was  a  monarchist  and  a 
“nationalist”  His  great  hope  was  for  a  German  emperor  to 
adopt  the  part  of  a  social  reformer.  But  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  (he  died  in  1875)  to  see  Bismarck’s  laws  on  compulsory 
insurance  of  workmen  in  operation,  nor  to  take  part  in  the 
efforts  of  the^mperor  William  II.  to  acquire  the  confidence  of 
the  working  classes.  Still  he  had  foreseen  these  new  tendencies 
of  the  political  world,  and  he  certainly  would  not  have  failed  to 
commend  them.'  He  did  not  leave  any  treatise  on  political 
economy,  although  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Von  Kirchmann  he 
sketched  out  the  plan  of  a  general  theory  of  economic  phenomena. 
His  writings  are  composed  entirely  of  essays,  articles,  and  letters. 
Of  this  latter  form  of  publication  he  was  very  fond.  He  sent 
whole  dissertations  to  Adolf  Wagner,  to  Rudolf  Meyer  (the 
author  of  that  well-known  book,  “  Emancipationskampf  des 
vierten  Standes”),to  Dr.  Zeller  of  Carlsruhe,  and  to  M.  Peters,  an 
architect.  The  most  important  and  the  best  known  of  these  are 
the  three  letters,  written  in  1850  and  1851,  to  his  friend  Von 
Kirchmann :  the  second  and  third  were  reprinted  at  Berlin  in 
1875,  under  the  title,  “  Zur  Beleuchtung  der  socialen  Frage” 
(“  Elucidations  of  the  Social  Question  ”) ;  they  have  lately  been 
re-edited  under  the  same  title,  with  very  great  care,  by  Dr. 
Moritz  Vi^irth. 

It  is  in  these  letters  that  we  shall  find  the  principles  of 
Rodbertus’s  criticism  of  the  existing  social  organization.  He  does 
not  here  describe  the  socialistic  state — which  he  considered  to 
be  the  form  of  the  society  of  the  future, — where  the  instruments 
of  labour,  land  and  capital,  belong  to  the  labourers.  But  the 
critical  part  of  the  work  is  in  itself  of  sufficient  originality  to 
be  summarized  here  in  outline. 

Kirchman'^shared  Ricardo’s  opinions  on  the  nature  and  origin 
of  rent ;  and  from  them  he  drew  an  explanation  of  pauperism 
and  commercial  crises,  which  was  nearly  as  follows : — The 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  which  furnishes  raw  materials  to 

'  Fuller  biographical  information  will  be  found  in  Kozak’s  work,  Rodbertus- 
Jagetzows  social  Skonomischen  Aussichten  dargestellt.  Jena,  1882.  Also  in  a  short 
and  solid  study  by  George  Adler,  the  present  professor  at  the  University  of  Freibourg, 
called :  Rodbertus,  der  Bergriinder  des  wissenschaftlichen  Sozialisnms.  Leipzig,  1884. 
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industry,  and  nourishment  to  man,  becomes,  under  the  pressure 
of  the  increase  of  population,  less  and  less  productive — that  is, 
it  demands  an  increasing  amount  of  labour  and  capital,  in  order 
to  produce  the  same  amount  of  goods.  Therefore  the  price  of 
food  commodities  continues  to  augment.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
in  consequence  of  this  fact,  the  rent  of  the  earth  lessens  more 
and  more  the  share  of  the  labourer  and  of  the  capitalist  in  the 
product.  Hence  wages  and  interest  are  lowered,  which  means 
want  or  misery  for  all  those  classes  of  society  the  greater  part 
of  whose  income  is  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life. 

According  to  Von  Kirchmaif  commercial  crises  are  occasioned 
by  the  method  of  distribution  which  exists  at  present,  and  which 
gives  too  much  to  the  capitalists,  and  too  little  to  the  workmen. 
The  real  remedy  for  these  crises  would  be  unproductive  con¬ 
sumption,  that  is  to  say,  luxury ;  thrift  only  aggravates  the  evil. 
In  fact,  the  capitalists  do  not  wvih  to  consume  ;  while  the  work¬ 
men,  on  account  of  their  insufficient  wages,  are  not  able  to 
consume  commodities  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  production. 
Add  to  this  the  uncertainties  of  harvests,  and  also  the  necessity 
which  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  are  under  to  make 
payments  by  a  certain  date — when  the  bills  fall  due — and  you 
will  have  the  reasons  for  those  profound  disturbances  and 
disorders,  the  gluts  which  result  in  commercial  crises. 

It  was  against  this  theory  that  Rodbertus  set  his  own,  which, 
although  it  tends  equally  to  a  condemnation  of  things  as  they 
are,  starts  from  very  different  principles.  Rodbertus’s  contention 
is  that  the  causes  of  poverty  and  of  crises  are  identical.  In  our 
society,  based  as  it  is  on  private  property  and  on  the  division  of 
labour,  the  wage  of  the  working  classes  is  an  ever-diminishing 
fraction  of  the  national  product  {National  'produckt),  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  productiveness  of  social  work  increases.  This 
principle  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  that  the  share  of  the 
product  which  falls  to  the  workman  becomes  always  relatively 
less,  compared  with  that  of  the  capitalist  and  landowner. 

Rodbertus  divides  the  national  revenue  into  three  parts  • 
wages,  which  return  to  the  labourer ;  rent,  which  goes  to  the 
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landlord;  and  profits,  which  are  secured  by  the  capitalist.  For 
Rodbertus  there  is  no  such  thing,  as  the  labour  of  an  entrepre¬ 
neur;  the  entrepreneur  is  nothing  more  than  the  representative 
of  Capital.  Both  rents  and  profits  are,  according  to  our  author, 
of  the  same  nature;  both  are  shares  which  the  landlord  and 
capitalist  deduct  from  the  value  of  the  product,  not  because  they 
have  worked  for  it,  but  because  they  have  the  ownership  of 
certain  factors  of  production — namely,  land  and  capital.  Rod¬ 
bertus  does  not  distinguish  either  interest  or  profit  from  the 
rent  of  land ;  for  him,  everything  is  rent  which  is  appropriated 
by  Property,  and  not  by  Labour. 

Now,  all  value  is  the  result  of  labour ;  a  commodity  only 
costs,  and  can  only  be  estimated  in,  material  labour.  A  thing 
only  becomes,  in  economic  language,  wealth,  when  some  labour 
has  been  expended  on  it,  however  little  the  labour  may  have 
been,  if  only  the  taking  it :  and  its  value  consists  in  the  labour 
that  has  been  incorporated  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
things  as  air,  and  generally  water  also,  which  to  appropriate 
requires  no  labour,  are  not  economic  wealth, — have  no  value. 

If  labour  is  the  source  of  value,  it  is  also  its  measure ;  and,  in 
every  just  exchange,  the  exchange- value  of  a  product  must 
always  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  labour  which  it  has  cost. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  in  our  society,  where  the  measure  of 
value  is  the  pressure  of  need  on  the  one  side,  and  the  quantity 
of  goods  on  the  other, — that  is  to  say,  demand  and  supply.  The 
force  of  circumstances  and  the  necessities  of  history  have  made 
the  human  race  swerve  from  the  paths  of  rational  equity :  and 
in  these  facts  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  ori^n  of  the  rent  of 
land  and  of  capital. 

How  is  it  that  whole  classes  of  men  can  live  to-day,  without 
doing  anything  at  all,  on  the  surplus  produced  by  the  labour  of 
other  men  ?  This  results  from  a  double  cause :  from  the  fact 
that  the  productiveness  of  labour  exceeds  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  labourer  for  his  subsistence,  and  that  from  the 
remotest  antiquity  the  strongest  men  have  taken  possession  of 
the  persons  of  their  fellows,  whom  they  have  forced  to  labour 
in  their  stead. 
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At  first  the  labourer  was  a  slave,  the  absolute  property  of  a 
master,  who  had  only  to  give  him  such  nourishment  as  was 
indispensable  for  his  existence,  in  order  to  enjoy  all  that  his 
work  could  produce  over  and  above.  Then  the  labourer 
became  the  serf;  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  contract  for  the 
payment  of  rent.  To-day  the  labourer  is  no  longer  either  serf 
or  slave  according  to  law,  but  economically  he  still  remains  in 
slavery.  Competition  forces  him  to  give  up  to  the  capitalist 
and  to  the  landlord  a  part  of  the  produce  of  his  labour,  which 
ought,  in  common  justice,  to  belong  to  him  altogether.  There 
is  an  irreducible  antagonism  between  rent  and  profit  on  the 
one  side,  and  wages  on  the  other:  the  latter  cannot  increase 
without  reducing  the  two  other  shares  of  the  produce ;  and 
society  is  so  organized  that,  whatever  be  the  productiveness  of 
labour,  competition  and  the  necessity  of  living  will  always 
force  the  labourer  to  produce,  as  much  as  he  can,  in  exchange 
for  a  wage  corresponding  to  the  barest  necessities  of  life. 
So  that,  if  the  same  amount  of  labour  produces  more  than 
formerly,  the  whole  of  the  surplus  will  fall  to  the  capitalist 
and  the  landlord.  That  is  how  the  share  of  the  wage-earners 
becomes  always  relatively  less,  in  proportion  as  the  produce 
increases.  Wages  may  remain  the  same,  they  may  even  actually 
increase,  but,  in  comparison  with  the  total  product,  they  always 
represent  a  quota  that  is  continually  decreasing.  Such  is  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  system  of  Rodbertus. 

The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  is  not  explicitly  declared 
in  his  letters  to  Von  Kirchmann ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  the  less 
clear.  All  the  evils  that  belong  to  the  present  social  system 
spring  from  the  institution  of  private  property ;  and  the  remedy 
therefore  naturally  consists  in  placing  in  common  ownership  all 
the  instruments  of  labour,  land  and  capital.  Rodbertus  believed 
that  the  evolution  of  history  is  leading  the  civilized  nations 
towards  a  Sozialstaat, — a  socialistic  State  in  which  the  labourer 
will  secure  in  its  entirety  the  whole  produce  of  his  labour. 
The  value  of  this  produce  would  be  estimated  according  to  the 
number  of  hours  of  labour  that  are  normally  and  on  an  average 
necessary  to  create  it.  The  worker  would  receive  in  payment  a 
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ticket  or  cheque  representing  these  hours  of  labour,  and  with 
this  ticket  he  would  be  able  to  buy  at  the  “  social  store  ”  any 
other  commodity,  the  price  of  which  would  be  fixed  in  the  same 
fashion. 

Here  we  certainly  have  the  collectivist  system ;  it  is  a  scheme 
which  reminds  us  of  Proudhon’s  bank  of  exchange,  and  which 
Karl  Marx  has  almost  entirely  adopted  in  “  Das  Kapital.”  Only, 
Rodbertus  was  of  opinion  (and  here  he  differed  from  the  revo¬ 
lutionaries  of  his  day)  that  society  had  not  yet  reached  a 
sufficiently  high  degree  of  morality  (Sittlichkeit)  for  it  to  be 
possible  to  abolish  private  property  straight  away ;  he  calculated 
that  the  socialistic  State  of  his  dreams  would  not  be  inaugurated 
for  five  or  six  hundred  years.  That  would  suffice  for  the 
existing  landlords  and  their  grand-children  as  breathing-time, 
and  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  inevitable  transfor¬ 
mation. 

There  would  be  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  letters  of 
Rodbertus,  if  it  were  desirable  to  show  all  the  truth  they  con¬ 
tain,  and  all  the  mistakes  they  include.  It  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  principal  points. 

The  long  criticism  which  Rodbertus  makes  of  Ricardo’s  theory 
of  rent,  to  w'hich  he  devotes  the  whole  of  his  third  letter, 
contains  more  than  one  confusion  of  thought,  and  more  than  one 
mistaken  idea..  The  main  error  of  Rodbertus  and  his  successors 
is,  that  they  accepted  literally  the  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith,  that 
Labour  is  the  only  source  and  the  sole  cause  of  value.  Doubtless, 
all  economic  wealth,  all  value,  includes  work,  however  little  it 
may  be,  because  it  has  utility,  and  it  is  necessary  at  least  for 
man  to  appropriate  a  thing  in  order  to  be  able  to  utilize  it  But 
value  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  labour  spent  on  it.  Do  people 
in  our  markets  con.sider  the  time  and  the  trouble  which  an 
article  has  cost  the  labourer  who  has  made  it  ?  Does  the  price 
of  two  identical  objects  in  the  same  market  vary  as  they  have 
been  made  by  a  workman  who  is  clever  and  skilled  in  his 
trade,  or  by  an  apprentice,  who  must  have  devoted  more  time, 
more  care,  and  more  attention  to  their  production  ? 

Besides,  if  this  were  true,  whence  would  have  arisen  the 
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necessity,  which  Bodbertus  and  Karl  Marx  are  under,  of  speak¬ 
ing  about  normal  or  social  work,  of  the  number  of  hours  usually 
or  on  an  average  necessary  to  create  wealth  ?  If  labour  is  the 
cause  and  measure  of  value,  then  it  must  be  the  labour  which 
has  been  put  into  a  certain  article  which  is  the  measure  of  its 
value,  and  not  the  work  which  could  have  been  or  ought  to 
have  been  put  into  it.  It  would  become  necessary  to  make  this 
investigation  in  each  particular  case ;  and  I  do  not  understand 
how  the  average  amount  of  labour  employed  can  be  proposed  as 
a  common  measure  of  value.  A  hundred  kilograms  of  wheat 
have  the  same  value  in  a  given  market,  whether  they  have  l)een 
produced  on  fertile  land,  or  on  a  rebellious  soil  where  twice  as 
much  labour  was  required.  Johannisberg,  which  is  worth  one 
pound  a  bottle,  has  not  required  more  labour  than  a  light  Rhine 
wine,  which  is  not  worth  a  shilling.  The  value  of  com  in  the 
docks  varies  every  day,  although  it  is  obviously  impossible  for 
the  sum  of  labour  which  it  has  cost  to  change. 

The  whole  theory  of  Rodbertus  rests  on  this  error.  Doubtless, 
if  it  is  admitted  as  a  premise,  there  can  then  be  no  further 
question  about  the  matter ;  rent  is  a  robbery,  and  the  whole 
product  ought  to  belong  to  the  labourer :  but  it  is  precisely  the 
point  of  departure  which  is  wrong. 

Neither  did  Rodbertus  completely  grasp  the  theory  of  Ricardo. 
He  is  perpetually  arguing  as  if  Ricardo  had  only  assigned  one 
single  cause  to  rent — the  difference,  namely,  between  the  fertility 
of  soils.  The  German  socialist  devoted  himself  to  proving  that, 
even  if  all  the  different  soils  had  the  same  fertility^  and  the  same 
advantages  of  situation, — as  for  example  in  a  circular  island  of 
which  the  centre  was  a  town — a  rent  would  still  be  formed,  if 
private  property  was  in  vogue.  He  entirely  forgot  that  Ricardo 
imposed  a  second  condition  on  the  origin  of  rent;  which  was 
that  the  land  should  not  be  an  unlimited  quantity ;  ‘  in  other 
words,  that  land  must  be  the  object  of  a  monopoly  from  the 
moment  when  population  increases.  Rent  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  two  facts :  first,  the  different  fertility  of  soils ;  second,  their 
limited  extent.  It  is  not  Law  that  has  created  rent ;  but  what 
'  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  ch.  ii. 
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is  true  is,  that  Law  can  hand  over  the  enjoyment  of  it  either  to 
certain  individuals,  or  to  the  State  or  the  Commune. 

The  arguments  which  Rodbertus  has  drawn  from  history  and 
statistics  are  very  far  from  being  decisive.  He  defended  the 
thesis  which  Carey  developed,  and  instanced  a  large  number  of 
interesting  but  inconclusive  examples  in  its  support ;  this  thesis 
was,  that  the  land  which  was  first  put  under  cultivation  was 
not  always  the  best,  and  that  every  day  fresh  land  is  acquiring 
a  value,  and  is  bringing  in  more  than  the  original  land.  This 
does  not  overthrow  Ricardo’s  theory ;  for  in  this  case  the  rent 
of  the  original  land  diminishes,  but  it  begins  to  arise  from  the 
lands  which  have  recently  acquired  a  value. 

Neither  do  variations  in  the  price  of  land  and  of  com,  or  the 
alternatives  of  high  and  low  value  which  they  have  undergone 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  prove  anything  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  great  English  economist.  Rodbertus  might  well  produce 
tables  of  statistics  to  prove  that  the  price  of  cereals  in  London 
and  in  Prussia  had  not  followed  the  increase  in  population.  It 
would  be  useless  for  him,  if  he  lived  at  the  pre.sent  day,  to  appeal 
to  the  diminution  in  the  value  of  land  in  Europe,  and  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  cereals. 

All  these  variations,  be  they  ever  so  considerable,  are  due  to 
certain  disturbing  causes,  and  do  not  touch  Ricardo’s  law  itself, 
as  it  was  formulated  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  Moreover,  how  can 
we  rely  upon  figures  which  go  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  how 
make  allowance  for  local  and  accidental  circumstances,  as  well 
as  for  changes  in  the  force  of  statistics  ?  We  must  study  rent  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  take  the  whole  globe  under  consideration. 
If  rent  has  been  lowered  of  late  in  Europe  in  spite  of  the  increase 
of  population,  it  is  because  numerous  new  fields  for  cultivation 
have  been  added  to  the  old,  both  in  India  and  the  Far  West,  so 
that  rent  has  sprung  up  there,  or  has  increased. 

Mill  has  well  shown  that  all  agricultural  progress  which  has 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  production  of  food  commodities  must 
cause  a  check  on  the  increase  of  rents,  or  even  a  reduction  of 
them,  because  it  produces  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  these 
commodities.  The  opening  up  of  new  territories  has  the  same 
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result.  But  this  is  only  a  suspension  of  Ricardo’s  law.  If 
population  and  wealth  continue  to  increase,  rent  will  soon  retrace 
its  upward  march,  as  happened  before  1873.  This  will  probably 
happen  within  twenty  years,  when  all  the  fertile  country  of 
North  America  has  been  brought  under  cultivation. 

That  which  seems  to  me  to  be  incontestable  in  the  doctrine 
of  Rodbertus  is  that  the  share  which  is  returned  to  labotu*  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  production.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  wages  have  continuously  increased  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  But  it  would  be  a  bold  assumption 
to  affirm  that  this  rise  corresponds  exactly  to  the  gigantic 
impetus  which  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  wealth  has 
received. 

We  have  only  to  cast  a  glance  round  us  to  be  convinced  of 
this.  We  see  comfort  spreading,  especially  in  the  middle  classes, 
among  that  class  of  persons  who  live  on  the  revenue  of  a  small 
capital,  or  who  depend  on  commerce.  Survey  the  towns  of 
Western  Europe,  and  you  will  find  that  everywhere  people  are 
building  enormously,  and  building  well ;  streets  are  being  multi¬ 
plied,  enlarged,  ornamented  with  handsome  facades,  and  luxury 
is  penetrating  into  the  dwellings.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with 
the  homes  of  the  labourers :  these  are  relegated  to  obscure 
quarters  in  the  large  towns ;  in  the  industrial  centres  they 
stretch  out  their  lines  of  sad,  monotonous  frontage,  behind 
which  want  and  privation  are  dimly  seen. 

We  can,  then,  affirm  that  the  labourer  has  not  yet  acquired 
the  share  which  he  has  a  right  to  in  the  distribution  of  the 
good  things  of  civilization.  Rodbertus  shows  us  perfectly 
clearly  the  end  to  be  reached — the  point  where  the  workman 
must  arrive  before  he  can  enjoy  the  whole  fruit  of  his  labours. 
But  must  we,  then,  pretend  that  neither  land  nor  capital  have 
a  part  in  the  work  of  pro<iu(‘tion  ?  It  would  be  to  deny  the 
value  of  evidence ;  and  yet,  if  they  do  have  a  part  in  it,  they 
have  a  right  to  remuneration,  that  is,  to  rent  and  interest. 
What  we  really  want  is  that  the  modem  workman,  like  the 
medieval  artisan,  should  become  a  proprietor  of  capital  and  of 
land,  by  acquiring  shares  in  the  industrial  enterprise  where  he 
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is  employed.  Rent,  in  itself,  sanctions  a  principle  of  equity  and 
equality,  for  it  renders  very  even  the  lot  of  those  who  cultivate 
the  land.  Without  rent  those  who  held  the  best  lands  would 
become  too  highly  favoured.  Only,  rent,  in  so  far  as  it 
represents  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  the  result  of  the 
pressure  of  growing  population  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  is 
evidently  not  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  the  landlords.  No 
principle  of  justice  can,  then,  be  invoked  to  consecrate  it  to 
them.  It  is  par  excellence  the  material  for  taxation,  whether 
as  being  the  free  gift  of  nature,  or  as  being  the  result  of  the 
general  progress  of  society.  That  is  the  principal  conclusion  to 
which  we  are  led  by  our  perusal  of  the  works  of  Rodbertus. 

^Imile  de  Laveleye. 


Translated  by  Percy  Deanner,  B.A. 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  A  NEW  ENGLAND. 


rpHERE  is  always  much  interest  in  the  illustration  of  social 
and  economic  problems,  which  have  to  be  faced  in  our  own 
country,  by  the  corresponding  experience  of  other  civilized  com¬ 
munities  ;  but,  perhaps,  especially  is  this  true  in  relation  to  the 
New  Englands  beyond  the  sea,  offshoots  from  the  old  stem,  and 
reproducing,  although  with  many  important  variations,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  own  English  character  and  life.  I  have  been 
asked  to  make  some  slight  contribution  to  this  illustration,  out 
of  such  knowledge  as  I  have  gained  in  the  last  few  years  in 
Australia,  from  residence  in  the  mother-colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  not  infrequent  visits  to  all  the  other  colonies  of  the 
great  Australasian  group. 

As  these  colonies,  though  in  English  idea  always  taken  roughly 
together  as  one,  in  sheer  ignorance  of  the  vast  area  and  varying 
characteristics  of  the  future  “  Empire  of  the  South  ” — four-fifths 
the  size  of  Europe,  and  stretching  from  the  tropics  far  down  into 
the  temporal  zone — differ  greatly  in  their  social  conditions,  I 
confine  myself  mainly  to  the  colony  in  which  I  lived,  and  draw 
all  my  facts  from  the  official  Year-book  of  1889-90,  there  pub¬ 
lished  under  Government  authority.* 

I.  It  should  be  understood  at  once  that,  even  so,  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  territory  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  having  an  area  of  306,000  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  1,100,000 — rather  less  than  four  to  a  square 
mile — increasing,  on  an  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  by  4‘69 
per  cent,  annually.  Immigration,  though  no  longer  assisted,  is 
considerable,  and  it  is  notable  that  almost  all  immigrants  are 
British  bom.  Of  this  population — naturally,  but  unfortunately 

'  The  Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South  Wales  in  1889-90.  By  T.  A.  Coghlan, 
Government  Statistician.  Sydney,  1890. 
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— about  one-third  is  concentrated  in  Sydney  and  its  suburbs ;  the 
outlying  districts,  especially  towards  the  thirsty  land  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  are  sparsely  peopled.  Of  the  land,  considered  to  be  wholly 
the  property  of  the  State,  about  one-ninth  has  been  granted  or 
sold  for  purposes  of  revenue ;  about  one-fourteenth  remains  in 
public  hands,  unoccupied  or  reserved ;  and  the  whole  of  the  rest 
is  leased  by  Government  on  various  tenures.  As  yet  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  area — say  one-fourth — is  cultivated,  or  enclosed 
for  pastoral  purposes.  The  wool  industry  is,  as  is  well  known, 
the  great  staple  of  the  colony,  which  owned  in  1889  more  than 
fifty  millions  of  sheep.  The  cultivation  of  cereals  is  small, 
mainly  on  the  higher  levels  of  the  various  table-lands.  There 
are  very  extensive  coal-mines,  and  other  mines — gold,  silver,  tin, 
copper,  iron — are  abundantly  found.  It  will  be  seen  clearly 
that,  especially  as  the  water-supply  is  improved  and  irrigation 
introduced,  there  is  here  great  capacity  for  future  development 
— a  country  crying  out  for  inhabitants,  and  capable  of  sustain¬ 
ing  a  vast  increase  of  population.  It  should  be  added  that  land 
in  small  holdings  can  be  readily  obtained  from  the  Government 
on  very  easy  terms,  and  that  railway  extension,  opening  up  the 
country,  is  being  pushed  on.  More  than  thirty  millions  of  public 
capital  have  been  already  invested  in  the  railways,  and  2252 
miles  were  open  in  1890.  It  is  now,  I  think,  universally  felt 
that  the  next  most  pressing  question  is  that  of  water-supply ;  and 
it  is  generally  thought  that  it  will  have  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
Government,  though  on  some  substantially  remunerative  terms. 

The  average  wealth  of  the  community  is  great — the  aggregate 
income  being  calculated  at  about  sixty  millions,  yielding  an 
average  of  £57  a  head,  as  compared  with  £35  in  Great  Britain, 
£27  in  the  United  States,  and  £9  in  Russia ;  and  it  is  more 
equally  diffused  than  in  the  old  country — there  being  here  only 
six  per  cent,  of  persons  having  property  of  above  £100  of  annual 
value,  while  in  New  South  Wales  the  percentage  is  exactly 
double.  Of  this  aggregate  property  it  is  estimated  that  the 
wage-earners  hold  somewhat  less  than  half,  while  professional 
men  and  Government  employes  account  for  about  four  and  a 
half  millions  more. 
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Corresponding  to  this  is  a  high  average  of  public  revenue — 
in  the  aggregate  £9,000,000  a  year,  which  is  £8  Ss.  a  head  of 
the  whole  population ;  while  the  taxation  is  comparatively  light 
— some  £2  8s.  6d.  a  head — and  includes  as  yet  no  direct  taxation, 
being  derived  from  Customs,  Excise,  Stamps,  and  Licenses.^  Of 
the  remainder  of  the  public  revenue  more  than  half  comes  from 
the  earnings  of  the  various  State  Services ;  about  a  million  from 
the  rent  of  lands  in  occupation,  and  more  than  another  million 
from  the  sale  of  lands,  which  is,  of  course,  a  trenching  on  public 
capital,  and  is  now  guarded  vigilantly.  The  public  debt  is 
large — nearly  47  millions;  but  of  this  42  millions  have  been 
spent  on  public  works,  almost  all  directly  remunerative  in  various 
degrees;  and  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  market  value 
of  the  railways  alone,  which  are  there  public  property,  would 
be  adequate  to  the  repayment  of  the  debt.  The  credit  of  New 
South  Wales  is  high,  and,,  as  yet,  increasingly  higher  every  year, 
in  the  market  of  the  world.  Nor  is  this  surpidsing;  for  the 
present  net  earnings  of  the  State  railways  and  tramways  pay 
five-ninths  of  the  interest  on  the  National  debt ;  and,  as  is  natural 
in  a  new  country  which  has  to  be  opened  up,  at  the  price  of 
immediate  loss,  the  rate  of  these  net  earnings  is  increasing 
every  year.  But  for  errors  of  organization — some  inevitable, 
some  inexcusable,  as  the  fruit  of  conciliation  of  local  interests 
at  public  expense — it  would  be  far  higher  already.® 

It  should  be  observed,  that,  as  in  respect  of  the  possession  of 
the  land,  so  in  respect  of  employment  of  labour,  the  colony  has 
advanced  far  beyond  the  mother  country  in  what  is  commonly 
known  as  “  State  Socialism.”  All  the  railways,  tramways, 
telegraphs,  waterworks,  roads,  harbours,  etc.,  are  in  public  hands, 
mostly  not  in  those  of  the  municipal  but  of  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  charge  for  Public  Eklucation  falls  almost  entirely  on 

*  In  this  the  policy  of  New  South  Wales  differs  from  that  of  the  other  Australian 
colonies,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  long  maintained. 

*  It  is  significant  and  not  uninstructive  to  ourselves,  in  view  of  some  popular 
theories,  that  both  in  New  South  W'ales  and  in  Victoria  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  take  the  railway  management  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  the  day, 
and  place  it  under  a  permanent  paid  Commission,  responsible,  of  course,  ultimately 
to  Parliament,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  constant  Parliamentary  or  Governmental 
control. 
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the  Colonial  Treasury ;  in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  the  insane,  the  burden  is,  curiously  enough, 
shared  between  public  taxation  and  voluntary  private  con¬ 
tribution.  Accordingly,  the  State  employs  annually,  in  perma¬ 
nent  or  temporary  posts,  about  twenty-six  thousand  salaried 
officials,  and  pays  in  their  salaries  about  three  and  a  half 
millions  annually — considerably  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
public  expenditure.  Of  the  wage-earning  clas.ses  the  proportion 
in  Government  employ  is  very  large — quite  large  enough  to  be 
an  element  of  serious  political  importance  in  troublous  times. 
In  the  construction  (for  example)  of  the  great  Sydney  water¬ 
works,  the  Government  employed  some  thousands  of  workmen 
for  five  years,  and  spent  about  seven  millions  of  public  money. 
There  is  growing  up  a  strong  feeling  for  some  decentralization 
of  this  public  action,  especially  in  view  of  its  bearing  on  political 
independence  and  integrity.  Local  Government  Acts  have  been 
promised  again  and  again,  though  as  yet  such  promises  have  been 
but  to  a  slight  degree  realized;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  laige 
transference  will  be  made  from  governmental  to  municipal  and 
local  authority.  From  time  to  time  leading  statesmen  have 
expre.ssed  a  strong  wish  for  the  enlistment  in  works  of  public 
utility  of  the  voluntary  enterprise,  on  which  we  rely  so  largely 
at  home.  But,  as  yet,  there  are  little  signs  in  New  South  Wales 
of  any  tendency  to  give  to  these  wishes  any  practical  reality. 
They  only  show  that  the  inevitable  drawbacks  of  State  Socialism 
are  felt  Clearly  the  conditions  and  needs  of  communities  com¬ 
paratively  new — with  a  sparse  population  and  far  less  inherited 
and  realized  wealth  than  in  the  old  country — differ  widely  from 
our  own.  They  have  rightly  demanded,  and  still  demand,  large 
public  action.  But  as  the  community  grows  in  wealth,  settle¬ 
ment,  and  education,  they  will  perhaps  approach  more  nearly  to 
what  we  know  here,  and  so  bring  out  some  of  the  complicated 
problems  which  perplex  ourselves. 

II.  Turning  now  from  the  material  to  the  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  opportunities  of  colonial  life,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  great 
public  sacrifices  have  been  made  to  secure  a  good  education 
for  the  people.  The  public  elementary  schools  are  there  under 
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control  of  the  central  Government,  sustained  at  a  very  large  cost— 
the  aggregate  expense  being  more  than  £600,000  a  year,  and  the 
cost  of  each  child  £4  11s.  a  head.  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
Public  Schools  Act  expressly  lays  it  down  that  “  secular  educa¬ 
tion  ”  (by  which,  I  suppose,  is  meant  education  for  the  secnlum 
of  this  life)  must  include  “  general  religious  instruction,”  to  be 
given  by  the  regular  teachers;  and  admits  also  during  school 
hours  accredited  religious  teachers  from  various  denominations 
to  instruct  freely  the  children  belonging  to  them  and  any  others 
whose  parents  desire  for  them  such  instruction.^  Voluntary 
schools  also  exist,  chiefly  sustained  by  great  sacriflces  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  a  few  also  belonging  to  our 
own  Church — unaided  and  uninspected  by  the  State,  but  yet  so 
far  recognized  that  attendance  there  is  accepted  under  the  (Com¬ 
pulsory  Law  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  absence  from  the  State 
schools.  In  all  it  is  calculated  that  76  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  school  age  are  on  the  books.  The  standard  of  education  is  good; 
the  fees  in  the  Government  schools  low — less  than  a  ninth  of  the 
whole  cost, — and  well  within  easy  reach  of  the  wage-earning 
classes.  The  higher  education  is  also  liberally  aided.  Universities, 
colleges,  schools,  are  largely  subsidized,  and  “  High  Schools  ”  of 
secondary  education  largely  maintained.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  provision  for  technical  education  is  excellent,  and  that  public 
museums,  libraries,  and  picture-galleries  are  liberally,  often 
magnificently,  provided.  The  colony  has  wisely  and  rightly 
thought  it  well  here  to  make  sacrifices,  proportionately  greater 
than  in  the  old  country,  for  the  higher  welfare  of  the  growing 
community.  The  progress  in  this  direction  during  the  last  half- 
century  has  been  enormous. 

III.  But  we  must  now  pass  from  this  general  consideration 
of  the  conditions  of  society  at  large  to  those  more  especially 
affecting  the  wage-earning  class. 

The  rate  of  wages  is,  I  suppose,  speaking  roughly,  about  twice 
as  great  as  the  English  standard;  and,  although  there  is  no 

*  The  Church  of  England  is  the  only  religious  body  vhich  has  hitherto  taken 
much  advantage  of  this  legal  permission.  She  has  many  thousands  of  children 
under  instruction,  including  many  from  other  Christian  communions,  and  the  visits 
of  her  instructors  are  mostly  welcomed  heartily  by  the  school-teachers. 
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statutory  provision  on  the  subject,  the  eight-hours  day  prevails 
in  almost  all  occupations,  except  that  of  retail  trade.^  Un¬ 
skilled  labour,  as  of  farm  labourers  and  gardeners,  is  highly  paid. 
In  the  country  districts,  where  food  and  lodging  is  provided, 
a  labourer’s  wage  averages  jB46  a  year;  in  Sydney  and  its 
neighbourhood,  where  there  is  no  provision,  7«.  or  8«.  a  day. 
The  wages  of  mechanics  vary  from  8«.  to  128.  a  day,  and  may 
probably  be  taken  on  the  average  at  about  lOs.  Engine-drivers 
of  locomotives  receive  lls.  to  158.,  and  drivers  of  stationary 
engines  Ts.  to  108.  a  day.  The  wages  of  domestic  servants  are 
certainly  twice  what  they  would  receive  in  England;  even  so, 
the  supply  is  inadequate,  and  the  servants  are,  as  yet,  masters, 
or  rather  mistresses,  of  the  situation.  On  the  other  hand, 
ordinary  educated  labour,  in  clerkships  and  the  like,  is  far  more 
poorly  remunerated  in  proportion.  I  remember  that,  on  adver¬ 
tizing  a  subordinate  post  in  the  office  of  the  University  Registrar 
at  £100  a  year — a  rate  at  which  we  could  hardly  have  obtained 
a  gardener  in  Sydney — the  Senate  received  above  three  hundred 
applications.  Again,  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  is  good, 
wherever  payment  for  domestic  service  is  not  needed.  Meat  is 
still  about  3d.  a  pound,  other  necessaries  very  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  English  standard,  except  house  rent,  which  is,  of  course, 
high,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labour.  The  climate  demands 
little  expenditure  for  fuel  or  warm  clothing;  and.  New  South 
Wales  being  as  yet  a  Free-trade  Colony,  levying  duties  simply  for 
revenue  and  not  for  the  sake  of  Protection,  the  manufactures  of 
the  old  country  find  their  way  into  the  market  with  but  a  slight 
additional  percentage  of  cost.  For  manual  labour  there  is  an 
abundant  demand.  The  “unemployed,”  who  sleep  in  the  Domain, 
at  Sydney,  and  clamour  for  employment  at  the  public  expense, 
which,  when  it  is  given  them,  they  constantly  throw  up,  are 

'  The  old  doggrel  ideal  is  nearly  realized  for  ordinary  labour — 

“  Eight  hours  to  work, 

“  Eight  hours  to  play, 

“  Eight  hours  to  sleep,  and 
“  Eight  shillings  a  day.” 

In  retail  trade,  excessive  hours  of  labour  still  prevail,  mainly  in  the  shops  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  working  classes  themselves. 
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mainly  those  who  prefer  to  idle  in  the  city,  rather  than  endure 
hardness  up  the  country.  The  real  suffering  in  this  matter  is 
among  the  educated,  who  come  out,  led  by  the  glowing 
accounts  of  such  books  as  “Oceana”  to  expect  abundant  em¬ 
ployment,  and  often  after  severe  privation  have  to  work  their 
passage  home  to  the  old  country,  unless  they  can  and  will  take 
to  manual  labour.  For  unfortunately  there  is  a  tendency  among 
the  children  of  working  men,  when  they  have  received  a  fair 
education,  to  shrink  from  this  manual  labour,  and  so  swell  the 
competition  for  employment  in  shops  and  offices. 

The  result  is,  I  think,  that  for  a  labourer  or  a  mechanic  who 
will  work,  and  will  not  drink,  the  colony  furnishes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  sure  comfort  and  prosperity.  A  great  number  of  the 
working  men  live  in  their  own  houses,  which  they  have  obtained 
through  Building  Societies,  and  even  become  small  landowners. 
No  one  can  watch  the  crowds,  who  turn  out  on  the  not  infrequent 
public  holidays,  without  being  struck  by  the  obviously  high 
standard  of  comfort  and  prosperity.  The  high  rate  of  wages, 
of  course,  retards  the  material  development  of  the  country 
(although,  I  think,  it  could  absorb  still  a  good  deal  of  manual 
labour,  without  materially  lowering  the  wagcrstandard),  and  so 
diminishes  the  progress  of  collective  wealth ;  but  certainly  the 
diffusion  of  wealth  or  competence  is  gre^t,  and  tells  powerfully 
for  good  on  the  general  welfare. 

This  does  not,  as  the  recent  experience  of  the  great  strike 
proves,  prevent  the  conflict  between  labour  and  capital,  employers 
and  employed,  from  assuming  dimensions  at  least  as  great  and 
as  formidable  as  anything  that  we  have  known  hera  But  the 
battle  is  now  really  a  conflict  for  power.  As  such,  it  has 
resulted  in  a  strong  combination  of  employers,  which  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  resisted  the  Trades-unions,  and,  as  Mr.  Champion  has 
shown  us,  failed  to  enlist  on  its  ^ide  public  opinion  or  public 
sympathy. 

IV.  Such  is  the  social  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  As  a  natural  consequence,  pauperism  on  a  great  scale 
— the  pauperism  which  appals  us  in  Europe — is  absolutely  un¬ 
known.  Poor-rate  in  New  South  Wales  there  is  none.  The  relief 
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from  public  funds  is  given  almcNst  entirely  to  neglected  children, 
to  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  insane  and  imbecile,  with  only 
subsidiary  provision  for  temporary  want  in  others.  The  Insti¬ 
tutions  necessary  for  these  purposes — Asylums,  Reformatories, 
Hospitals,  and  the  like — are  either  sustained  by  the  central 
authority,  or  (as  especially  in  hospitals)  the  burden  is  shared 
between  the  State  and  voluntary  liberality,  and  a  large  amount 
of  voluntary  management  is  allowed  under  State  control.  For 
destitute  children,  not  criminal,  happily  great  asylums,  in  which 
they  lose  all  freshness  and  individuality,  are  being  abandoned, 
and  a  boarding-out  system,  in  private  families,  adopted  with 
great  success.  On  the  whole,  the  average  of  pauperism,  infant 
and  adult,  is  wonderfully  low — only  4’2  per  thousand  of  the 
population,  as  against  28‘8  per  thousand  in  England,  23*5  in 
Scotland,  and  23'8  in  Ireland ;  and  what  there  is  arises,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  from  drink,  or  idleness,  or 
crime. 

In  respect  of  Crime  and  Drunkenness,  the  report  is  certainly 
less  satisfactory.  In  1889,  the  arrests  were  65,568;  of  these 
15,373  cases  were  dismissed,  48,073  were  summarily  convicted, 
and  1493  committed  for  trial.  But  it  is  fair  to  add  that,  while 
the  native-born  population  is  estimated  at  64  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  its  percentage  of  arrests  was  rather  less  than  34 ;  and  of 
the  arrests  generally,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  element  furnishes  much  more  than  its  right  proportion. 
The  police  force  found  necessary  is  scanty.  In  Sydney,  there  is 
but  one  constable  to  every  702  inhabitants,  while,  in  London,  we 
have  one  to  every  389.  In  the  country  districts  the  force  is 
scantier  still  But,  side  by  side  with  not  infrequent  outbursts  of 
the  individual  license  and  disorder,  for  which  the  word  “  larri- 
kinism  ”  has  been  coined,  the  general  law-abiding  tendency  is 
remarkable,  and  an  Australian  crowd  is  one  of  the  most  orderly 
in  the  world. 

The  arrests  for  drunkenness  were  18,355,  about  16'6  per 
thousand  of  the  whole  population ;  the  drink  bill  is  very  high, 
partly  from  the  higher  price  of  liquor,  and  the  average  consump¬ 
tion  of  alcohol  is  far  too  great.  But  here,  also,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
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note  that  this  consumption  has  steadily  decreased  since  1873,  and 
is  now  less  than  four-fifths  of  what  it  was  in  that  year.  It  is 
said  that  here  also  the  fault  lies,  not  so  much  with  the  native-born 
Australians,  as  with  the  immigrants.  A  partial  Local  Option 
exists,  and  is  used,  almost  invariably,  to  prevent  the  increase 
of  public-houses.  There  is  also  a  Sunday  Closing  Act ;  but  it  is 
generally  understood  that,  like  the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
drink  to  the  Aborigines,  it  is  commonly  evaded  or  defied. 

V.  Such  is  a  brief  general  outline  of  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  one  of  our  great  Coloniea  The  study  of  it  is  of 
deep  interest.  Many  of  our  own  complicated  social  problems  are 
being  worked  out  there,  under  different  and  mostly  simpler  con¬ 
ditions.  The  result  shows  us  clearly  how  much  more,  after  all, 
depends  on  character  than  on  change  of  circumstance.  But,  as 
the  constitution  of  colonial  Society  is  more  democratic  than  it  is 
here,  there  is  much  which  is  instructive  to  ourselves,  in  view  of 
the  obvious  political  tendencies  of  the  present  day ;  and  light  is 
thrown  by  colonial  experience  on  the  workings  of  some  modified 
forms  of  Socialism. 

I  have  been  anxious  rather  to  sketch  facts  than  to  draw  infer¬ 
ences,  which  may  be  fairly  left  to  any  intelligent  reader.  That 
the  Australian  colonies  have  a  great  material  future  before  them, 
no  man  can  doubt ;  that  they  are  straining  every  nerve  to  supply 
the  higher  elements  of  national  life,  is,  to  my  mind,  equally  clear. 
Some  tendencies,  here  clearly  discernible,  we  see  in  freer  develop¬ 
ment  there ;  and  the  same  difficulties  and  dangers  which  we  see 
besetting  those  tendencies  in  the  old  country,  come  out  in  plainer 
and  simpler  forms  in  the  new.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is  true, 
that,  while  our  English  race  is  being  more  widely  diffused,  it  is 
yet,  by  improved  intercommunication,  material  and  spiritual, 
being  drawn  t(^ether  into  closer  unity,  the  study  of  the  various 
outlying  elements  of  our  Greater  Britain  becomes  more  interesting 
and  more  important  every  day. 


Alfred  Barry. 


THE  JOINING  OF  ISSUES. 


CONTROVERSIALISTS  would  be  wise,  if  occasionally  they 
sat  down  and  prepared  a  brief  for  their  opponent’s  case. 
Until  a  man  has  appreciated  the  argument  of  the  other  side 
stated  in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  he  cannot  be  sure  of  his 
own  position.  Such  a  step,  it  is  true,  requires  a  degree  of 
candour  of  which  not  many  minds  are  capable ;  but  the  effort 
will  be  a  discipline  not  without  good  result.  Elach  man  knows 
the  arguments  and  the  principles  to  which  he  himself  attaches 
importance,  and,  if  he  rises  to  the  occasion,  he  can  state  a  case 
which  will  appeal  more  strongly  to  his  own  judgment  than  if  it 
is  presented  to  him  by  the  brilliant  but  sometimes  irritating 
advocacy  of  an  opponent.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  words,  “  his 
own  judgment;”  for  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even  the  most 
candid  opponent  will  always  reject  as  irrelevant  much  that 
appears  relevant  to  an  adversary.  The  result,  therefore,  of  such 
attempts  at  appreciation  will  be  more  useful  to  the  man  who 
makes  it  than  to  any  one  else.  But  even  with  these  drawbacks, 
they  may  still  be  of  assistance  to  those  who  wish  to  know  what 
the  battle  is  about. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  this  course  was  more  often  followed 
by  those  who  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  social  problems.  The 
following  pages  cannot  pretend  to  reach  such  a  high  ideal  of  con¬ 
troversial  method,  but  they  are  an  attempt,  by  one  who  cannot 
pretend  to  be  impartial,  to  appreciate  both  sides  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  the  Socialists  and  their  opponents,  to  discover 
some  points  of  agreement,  to  set  out  as  fairly  as  he  can  the  points 
of  divergence,  and  to  abstain,  for  the  nonce,  from  any  dogmatic 
assertion  of  his  own  view.  It  is  easy  to  set  out  with  the  very 
best  intentions — will  it  be  possible  to  fulfil  them  ? 

There  should  be  no  great  diflSculty  in  extorting  from  each 
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party  an  admission  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  other.  On  both 
sides  there  are,  no  doubt,  selfish  and  interested  motives  at  work. 
The  rich  man  is  alarmed  by  the  thought  that  the  strong  box  is 
in  danger  from  the  proposals  of  Socialism.  The  poor  man  is 
tempted  not  to  inquire  too  carefully  into  the  justice  of  schemes 
which  promise  his  advancement  to  comfort  and  riches.  We  must 
for  the  moment  eliminate  these  factors:  I  say  only  for  the 
moment,  for,  as  will  be  found  in  the  sequel,  one  party  in  this 
controversy  insists  on  arguing  that  we  cannot  eliminate  the 
factor  of  individual  motive,  which  follows  a  man  like  his  shadow 
and  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  We  must  at  present  consider  the  advocates 
of  the  rival  theories  as  merely  holding  briefs  for  their  respective 
clients,  and  dismiss  the  question  of  motive  from  our  minds. 
Indeed,  there  are  not  a  few  men,  whose  disinterestedness  is 
above  suspicion,  who  have  begun  by  holding  one  view  of  this 
controversy,  and  have  ended  by  holding  the  other.  It  is  as  much 
a  question  of  what  is  true  and  povssible  as  of  what  is  right.  The 
Socialist  party  claims  that  there  is  more  humanity  in  their  view 
than  in  that  of  the  laissez  faire  school,  and  if  this  is  Conceded  it 
will  appear  to  some  that  there  is  not  much  more  to  be  said  on  the 
matter.  But,  say  the  other  party,  this  is  an  intellectual  puzzle 
which  cannot  be  solved  by  an  appeal  to  sentiment.  They 
acknowledge  as  fully,  more  fully  they  will  say,  than  the  Socialist 
the  duty  of  personal  brotherly  kindness  one  to  another;  but 
brotherly  kindness  which  relegates  the  personal  duty  of  self- 
sacrifice  to  the  State  and  the  duty  of  liberality  to  the  tax- 
gatherer  loses  its  character,  and  degenerates  into  tyranny. 
Further,  they  argue  that,  as  the  free  and  health-giving  personal 
motive  is  destroyed,  so  the  good  results  which  are  expected  to 
follow  do  not  come  to  fruition.  Even  if  benefit  is  derived  from  a 
socialistic  law  in  one  direction,  it  is  counterbalanced  by  unex¬ 
pected  evils  which  arise  in  another  direction.  The  favourite 
instance  of  this  theory  is  the  Poor  Law,  which,  in  ministering  to 
the  wants  of  the  body,  has  done  much  to  injure  the  character  of 
the  poor.  The  members  of  a  community  cannot,  it  is  argued, 
claim  to  be  virtuous  and  humane  because  of  the  action  of  the 
State:  first,  because  the  action  is  compulsory,  and  not  of  free 
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choice ;  secondly,  because  well-intentioned  action  which  habitu¬ 
ally  produces  many  unexpected  evils — to  an  amount,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  outweighing  the  good  results— cannot  be  en¬ 
couraged  according  to  any  reasonable  code  of  morality  or  religion, 
by  those  who  hold  this  view. 

To  this  the  Socialist  will  reply :  The  State  represents  the 
organized  will  of  the  community,  and  if  it  blindly  holds  the 
scale  of  equal  justice  without  practising  the  virtue  of  charity 
and  benevolence,  it  is  a  reproach  on  the  citizens.  Secondly,  he 
will  dispute  the  fact  that  well-intentioned  legislation  is  always 
attended  with  some  evil  results. 

The  first  issue,  as  to  the  virtue  reflected  on  citizens  from  what 
is  called  paternal  government,  is  an  academic  question  of  interest, 
but  perhaps  not  of  importance.  It  is  a  matter  of  moment 
whether  the  allegation  is  true  that  when  classes  of  men  have 
things  done  for  them  they  do  not  value  the  gift,  and  that  they 
are  deprived  of  a  school  of  discipline  and  self-sacrifice  in  which 
they  would  have  learnt  to  get  the  things  in  question  for  them¬ 
selves  and  many  other  things  besides.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
this  question  as  to  the  effect  of  regulation  on  character  can  be 
settled  d  priori,  for  the  discussion  turns  on  a  question  of  fact, 
and  really  forms  part  of  the  second  issue  stated  above. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  the  interference  of  the  State  has  for  the  most 
part  been  unsuccessful  in  procuring  the  results  at  which  it  aimed, 
and  that  even  where  it  has  been  most  successful  unexpected 
evils  have  arisen  in  an  unexpected  direction  ? 

This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  battle-field  on  which  the  controversy 
ought  to  be  fought  out.  Have  the  Factory  Acts  been  a  success  ? 
The  popular  answer  is  probably  “  Yes.”  Has  the  Poor  Law  been  a 
success  ?  The  popular  answer  is  probably  “  No.”  The  inquiry 
covers  a  large  field,  and  must  be  followed  up  with  patience  on  the 
comparative  method.  There  are  those  whose  grasp  of  principle  is 
so  strong  that  they  would  sooner  believe  that  the  facts  are  misre¬ 
presented  than  that  their  theory  of  life  is  wrong,  but  even  these 
enthusiasts  must  see  that  if  they  are  to  gain  the  suffrages  of  the 
mass  of  plain  men,  who  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  theory, 
they  must  condescend  to  particulars.  There  is  probably  nothing  in 
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this  world  so  productive  of  error  as  facts  and  statistics.  In  their 
estimation  of  social  and  economic  facts,  men  are  much  inclined  to 
follow  one  another  like  sheep,  and  it  requires  some  hardihood  to 
take  up  an  entirely  sceptical  position  with  regard  to  the  popular 
conclusions  on  such  subjects.  But,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
this  is  very  necessary.  Any  one  who  has  made  even  a  superficial 
study  of  such  a  question  as  that  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Class  must  have  been  struck  by  the  great  lack  of  independent 
inquiry,  and  by  the  slavish  way  in  which  one  authority  copies  from 
another.  There  is  room  for  much  laborious  and  patient  investi- 
tion  of  facts  in  this  and  other  social  problems.  For  my  part 
I  do  not  believe  solely  in  the  dry-as-dust  and  judicial  collection 
of  facts  and  statistics.  To  be  made  intelligible  and  useful,  facts 
require  to  be  co-ordinated  and  arranged  with  reference  to  some 
central  idea.  It  is  true  that  investigation  pursued  by  men  with 
theories  is  apt  to  become  partisan,  but  though  it  may  appear 
paradoxical  to  say  so,  I  believe  that  if  the  partisan  investigator 
is  fairly  honest,  and  even  if  he  is  not,  his  facts  are  better  tested 
by  himself  and  by  criticism,  than  when  a  laborious  compilation 
of  facts  and  figures  is  shot  down  before  the  public  with  a  view 
of  proving  nothing  in  particular.  In  this  last  case  the  critics 
have  nothing  but  applause  to  bestow — how  laborious  !  how  fair ! 
how  contradictory!  what  an  absence  of  bias! — and  amid  this 
chorus  of  approbation  many  untrustworthy  calculations  and 
statements  are  accepted  by  the  public. 

The  general  reader  has  had  enough  of  the  theoretical  discussion 
of  Socialism,  and  the  objections  to  it,  but  as  yet  the  rival  schools 
have  not  treated  him  to  much  illustration  of  their  views  drawn 
from  the  phenomena  of  practical  life.  As  was  pointed  out  above, 
the  rival  controversialists  seem  to  be  confronting  one  another  on 
practical  issues  of  fact.  I  could  easily  furnish  a  long  list  of 
topics  with  regard  to  which  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  both  parties 
apply  their  theories  as  to  a  touchstone  of  truth.  The  Poor  Law, 
the  Factory  Acts,  prohibitive  legislation  with  regard  to  liquor — 
have  these  been  successful  ?  Has  the  municipal  monopoly  of 
sewerage  given  us  a  good  system  ?  Has  Mr.  Chamberlain  done 
more  harm  or  good  by  his  jealous  protection  of  the  public  from 
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the  possibility  of  overcharge  by  the  electric  lighting  companies  ? 
Is  the  Post-Office  Savings  Bank  a  useful  institution  ?  Is  the 
Compulsory  Elducation  Act  an  injustice?  Does  the  domestic 
life  of  the  poor  suffer  because  they  are  deprived  of  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  their  children’s  education  ? 

In  such  an  investigation  the  main  divergence  of  opinion  will 
arise  as  to  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  distributing  the 
advantages  of  civilization  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  or,  if 
the  more  thorough-going  Socialists  have  their  way,  by  means  of 
a  frankly  communistic  tenure  of  property.  The  advocate  of 
lo  iseez  faire  opposes  strenuously  all  compromise  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  He  will  not,  perhaps,  deny  the  necessity  of  having  certain 
industries  undertaken  by  the  State,  so  long  as  this  is  done  on  a 
commercial  basis,  for  he  cannot  close  his  eyes  to  the  diflBculty 
which  surrounds  the  whole  question  of  monopoly ;  but  he  will 
argue  against  all  attempts  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  classes 
on  their  promotion  by  enabling  the  majority  to  use  the  rates  for 
their  own  advantage.  In  his  opinion,  continuity  of  progress 
depends  on  the  development  of  men’s  ability  to  get  things  for 
themselves,  and  modern  legislation  is  too  often  a  penalizing  of 
effort  and  success,  and  an  endowment  of  apathy  and  incom¬ 
petence.  He  views  vrith  apprehension  the  growing  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  State,  which  has  to  carry  all  the  burdens  created 
by  this  impatience  at  the  sloMmess  of  natural  adjustfnent,  and 
the  inroads  which  are  ever  being  made  in  the  continuous  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  competent  character.  This  is  the  ground  of  his 
opposition  to  such  popular  institutions  as  Free  Libraries  and 
Free  Eklucation  paid  for  out  of  the  rates. 

The  Socialist  has  no  such  misgivings.  Taxation,  in  his  view, 
should  be  freely  used  for  “  levelling  up,”  and  he  looks  forward 
to  a  time  when  the  whole  industry  of  the  country  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  Government,  and  labour  will  be  the  only  title  to 
reward.  To  the  advocate  of  a  system  of  natural  liberty,  the 
duty  of  saving  for  the  making  and  maintaining  of  capital  or 
the  machinery  of  production,  and  for  periods  of  life  when  labour 
is  no  longer  possible,  is  a  principal  educative  force,  which  may 
not  be  tampered  with,  except  at  the  risk  of  disaster.  To  the 
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Socialist  it  is  a  duty  out  of  which  civilization  permits  men  to 
contract  themselves,  and  which  can  be  performed  by  compulsory 
co-operation  under  the  State.  Compulsion  by  a  democratic 
State,  for  purposes  which  the  majority  believes  to  be  beneficent, 
has  no  terror  for  the  Socialist.  Looking  at  the  course  which 
legislation  is  following  in  this  country,  Socialists  often  express 
themselves  as  content.  On  the  other  hand,  their  opponents 
describe  the  present  mood  as  a  mere  temporary  reaction,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  many  are  now  legislating,  and  not  the  few. 
Both  parties  are  shrewd  enough  to  understand  that  practical 
life  is  not  controlled  by  the  political  philo.sopher.  They  know 
that  the  practical  man  is  the  arbiter,  and  both  claim  his  approval 
as  an  argument.  All  men  are  becoming  Socialists,  says  the  one 
party.  This  movement,  says  the  other,  is  only  apparent ; 
Socialism  is  a  good  cry  for  a  democracy  that  has  long  been 
“  levelled  down,”  but  it  is  contrary  to  human  nature,  and  will 
not  last. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  question  of  ideals.  No  reasonable 
man,  however  proud  he  may  be  of  his  ideal,  will  propose  to  pull 
society  to  pieces  and  to  set  it  up  again  after  a  fashion  of  his  own 
imagining.  An  ideal  is  only  interesting  in  so  far  as  it  has  power 
to  influence  present  tendencies.  The  ideals  of  well-meaning  men 
as  to  what  is  the  ultimate  and  desirable  state  of  human  society,  do 
not  differ  very  much.  Men  are  illogical,  no  doubt,  and  incorporate 
in  their  Utopia  principles  and  elements  which  would  be  at  once 
subversive  of  its  very  existence.  But  all  men,  whatever  their 
theories  of  life  may  be,  wish  for  very  much  the  same  form  of 
happiness,  a  reasonable  equality  in  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
and  a  state  of  brotherly  kindness  between  man  and  man. 

But  what  are  the  methods  by  which  this  state  is  to  be  reached  ? 
Here  differences  at  once  arise,  and  the  difference  of  method  would, 
in  truth,  if  rightly  appreciated,  produce  a  difference  of  ideal.  If 
human  happiness  and  progress  is  to  be  attained  by  the  regimenta¬ 
tion  of  the  citizens  under  such  formulas  as  “  all  for  each  and  each 
for  all,”  it  is  obviously  a  different  kind  of  human  happiness  and 
progress  from  that  which  will  be  reached  by  a  gradual  adjust¬ 
ment  of  individual  claims  in  an  atmosphere  of  liberty,  and  by 
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a  cementing  together  of  brotherly  ties  by  a  free  interchange  of 
mutual  services.  Still  the  ideal  of  each  is  honestly  enough 
human  happiness  and  human  progress. 

The  difference  is,  then,  one  of  method.  Now,  a  method  may  be 
a  religiously  conceived  and  sympathetic  method,  but  it  may  be 
very  ill  calculated  to  attain  the  end  in  view.  This  is  the  criticism 
which  its  opponents  direct  against  Socialism.  Human  character  is 
a  growth  of  centuries ;  it  is  what  it  is  in  virtue  of  the  constant 
friction  between  the  units  which  compose  the  race — a  friction 
which  is  partly  pleasurable,  partly  the  reverse.  Free  intercourse 
between  parties  has  enabled  men  to  see  that  a  certain  line  of 
conduct  ought  to  be  pursued  by  each  member  of  the  community 
at  large.  This  course  of  conduct  will  in  all  probability  be  pursued, 
even  though  there  is  no  law  to  uphold  it ;  for  instance,  the  law  of 
hospitality  is  inviolable  in  the  desert,  where  no  sovereign’s  writ 
can  enforce  it.  In  thickly  populated  centres  the  teaching  of 
experience  has  been  crystallized  into  law.  But  in  this  passage 
from  custom  to  law  the  element  of  class  interest  has,  in  the  past 
at  all  events,  crept  in,  and  disfigured  the  fair  meaning  of  the 
edict  A  democracy  in  power,  it  is  urged,  will  get  rid  of  the  bias 
of  class.  The  fact  that  a  democracy  is  in  power  alters,  it  is 
argued,  the  whole  nature  of  legislation.  Old  legislation  was 
tyrannical,  new  legislation  is  just. 

The  opponent  of  the  Socialist  admits  the  force  of  this  pre¬ 
cedent,  and  need  not  complain  too  loudly  because  men  repeat 
I  again  the  errors  of  the  past,  but  in  his  view  the  tytanny  of  the 
1  few  is  about  to  be  replaced  by  the  tyranny  of  the  many.  It  is 
true  that  man  has  many  socialistic  leanings  which  are  the  noblest 
I  part  of  his  character,  but  they  are  the  growth,  not  of  “  regimen- 
I  tation,”  but  of  freedom.  They  are  dictated  to  him  as  the  result 
of  the  experience  of  men  as  they  move  freely  in  their  social 
surroundings.  The  attempt  to  codify  and  compress  into  legis¬ 
lative  form  these  aspirations  is  fatal  to  the  cause  which  good 
I  men  have  at  heart.  The  only  force  which  human  character 
j  cannot  evade  is  self-discipline ;  the  discipline  enforced  by  law  is 
liable  to  err,  and,  being  detected  once  in  error,  is  despised,  and, 
in  any  case,  its  influence  on  individual  character  can  never  be 
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foretold,  and  in  most  cases  its  resultant  is  license  rather  than 
discipline. 

The  Socialists  will  admit  some  portion  of  this  argument.  The 
improvement  of  individual  character,  they  will  agree,  is  the  point 
at  which  all  are  aiming.  But,  they  say,  the  elements  for  recon-  | 
struction  are  already  present. 

The  feeling  of  human  brotherhcxid  is  a  real  motive — it  requires  > 
only  to  be  proclaimed  and  enforced.  It  is  untrue  that  this  feel¬ 
ing  is  developed  out  of  human  self-regarding  experience ;  and 
even  if  it  is,  it  is  now  a  principle  of  a  different  nature  to  its 
parent,  it  is  a  Divine  and  revealed  truth,  and  it  is  a  principle  on 
which  States  may  be  built  up  and  ruled. 

In  virtue  of  this  feeling  (the  existence  of  which  no  one  denies,  * 
for  has  it  not  worked  miracles  of  which  the  world  is  full  ?),  the 
State  is  called  on  to  assist  the  development  of  the  individual 
character  by  a  public  administration  of  property  in  the  interest' 
of  the  community  at  large. 

To  this  the  answer  of  the  enemy  is  twofold.  With  one  finger 
he  points  to  signs,  as  he  alleges,  of  the  inevitable  deterioration  of  \ 
collectivist  bodies.  The  introduction  of  the  element  of  force 
will  destroy  the  benevolent  acquiescence  which  prompted  each 
particular  act  of  compulsory  co-operation.  Benevolence  is  a  j 
feeling  which  has  arisen  out  of  free  human  experience :  if  human  j 
experience  is  no  longer  free,  the  flower  will  wither.  History  is  1 
invoked  to  prove  this  view.  The  history  of  the  trade  guilds  and 
of  early  feudal  communism  proves  it.  The  payment  of  charitable  / 
contributions,  enforced  by  the  English  Poor  Law,  is  not  virtue. 
Power  intoxicates  even  the  best  of  men — the  public  motive 
decays,  and  the  private  motive  of  the  lower  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  arises  again.  Only  under  freedom  of  experience  can  the 
private  motive  continue  to  suggest  the  public  motive. 

With  the  other  hand  he  points  to  the  fact,  as  he  alleges,  that 
attempts  from  outside  to  remove  hardship  and  duty  from  classes 
on  which  they  appear  to  press  hardly,  even  when  most  successful 
weaken  the  character  and  forestall  the  true  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  Hardship  and  duty  are  the  elements  in  which  strength  of 
character  grows.  The  voluntary  assistance  which  one  man  gives 
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freely  to  another  has  in  it  an  element  which  in  both  giver  and 
receiver  saves  the  act  from  influences  of  deterioration,  but  com¬ 
pulsory  benevolence  destroys  at  once  the  virtues  of  liberality 
and  gratitude.  To  all  this  the  Socialist  replies  that  the  facts  are 
not  as  alleged. 

Here,  again,  it  occui^  to  me  that  both  parties  must  furnish  us 
with  details,  and  leave  for  a  while  the  barren  field  of  theory 
and  d  priori  assumptions  on  this  matter. 

The  scope  of  inquiry  is,  in  all  truth,  large  enough.  It  involves 
a  study  of  the  whole  question  of  evolution.  Does  the  admitted 
uprisal  of  the  social  motive  relieve  theorists  on  the  subject  of 
human  life  from  the  necessity  of  resting  their  doctrines  on  the 
individual  motive  as  the  spring  of  action  ?  Has  the  education  of 
the  individual  motive,  in  bringing  forth  the  Social  motive,  trans¬ 
formed  it  into  something  which  can  remain  independent  of  its 
origin  ?  What  have  been  the  results  of  various  experiments  in 
I  socialistic  legislation  ?  Many  have  admittedly  failed.  Is  it 
possible  to  differentiate  such  past  experience  from  present  pro¬ 
posals  ?  and,  if  so,  how  ? 

It  is  very  little  use  continuing  to  discuss  the  principles  which 
the  difierent  parties  affirm  to  be  applicable  to  human  life  imtil 
men  have  done  something  more  to  bring  these  principles  to  the 
touchstone  of  fact.  The  purpose  of  this  paper,  therefore,  if  it 
I  may  be  repeated  here  again,  is  to  urge  that  ail  parties  should 
I  condescend  to  particulars. 

T.  Mackay. 
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ON  the  4th  of  March  “  a  bill  to  amend  title  sixty,  chapter  three 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relating  to 
copyrights”  finally  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  became  a  law  by  the  immediate  signature  of  President 
Harrison,  who  used,  as  we  are  informed,  “a  large  quill  taken 
from  an  American  eagle,  and  sent  to  him  for  that  purpose  by 
Robert  V.  Johnson,  secretary  of  the  American  Authors’  Copy- 
righ;^  League.”  The  pen  was  then  returned  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
a  grievance  which  for  many  years  has  been  the  cause  of  bad 
blood  and  bitter  words  between  the  people  of  England  and 
America  was  healed.  Much  has  been  written  and  much  has 
been  said  in  the  past  on  this  subject.  Some  things  have  been 
said  wisely,  more  most  unwisely.  But  all  this  may  now  be 
forgotten.  The  Bill  may  not  be,  and,  in  fact,  is  not  a  perfect 
Bill.  It  is  a  Bill  which  does  not  aim  at  finality,  and  certainly 
has  not  attained  it.  But  it  recognizes  a  great  principle,  and  by 
passing  this  Bill,  with  all  its  imperfections,  the  Legislature  of  the 
United  States  has  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  great  nation 
which  it  represents. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  present  article  to 
criticize  the  new  law  in  detail,  or  to  argue  at  length  the  many 
interesting  points  that  arise,  some  of  which  must,  no  doubt,  be 
settled  hereafter  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  All  that 
can  now  be  attempted  is  to  state  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
and  to  forecast  their  probable  effect  on  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  works  in  which  a  copyright  can  be  claimed.  These 
works  are  in  character  literary  and  artistic,  but,  as  I  can  claim 
no  special  knowledge  in  reference  to  works  of  art,  I  shall  deal 
only  with  literary  productions. 

The  first  two  sections  of  the  Act  amend  the  sections  of  the 
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Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  confer  copyright  in 
their  productions  on  authors,  artists,  and  dramatists,  by  omitting 
the  words  '‘citizen  of  the  United  States  or  resident  therein” 
wherever  they  occur.  This  omission,  which  ordains  that  any 
person,  of  whatever  nationality,  or  wherever  residing,  shall  be 
capable  of  holding  copyright  in  his  productions  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  Bill. 

Section  3  is  restrictive,  and  declares  that  no  person  shall  hold 
a  copyright  unless  (1)  he  shall  on  or  before  the  day  of  publication 
in  the  United  States,  or  in  any  foreign  country,  deposit  a  copy 
of  the  title  of  his  book,  and  two  copies  of  the  book  itself,  with 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington;  and  (2)  unless  “in 
the  case  of  a  book,  photograph,  chromo,  or  lithograph,  the  two 
copies  of  the  same  required  to  be  delivered  or  deposited  as  above 
sJuxU  he  printed  from  type  set  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  or  from  plates  made  therefrom,  or  from  negatives,  or 
drawings  on  stone  made  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
or  from  transfers  made  therefrom.”  It  also  prohibits  the  im¬ 
portation  into  the  United  States  of  more  than  two  copies  at  once, 
and  these  for  use  and  not  for  sale,  of  any  work  for  which  a 
copyright  has  been  taken  out  in  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
protective  clause  in  the  Bill, 

Section  4  deals  with  the  fees  payable  to  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  and  his  duties. 

Section  5  provides  that^any  “  alterations,  revisions,  and  addi¬ 
tions  made  to  books  by  foreign  authors,  heretofore  published,  of 
which  new  editions  shall  appear  svhsequently  to  the  taking 
effect  of  this  act,”  can  be  copyrighted,  “  unless  they  form  part  of 
a  series  in  course  of  puhlication  at  the  time  this  Act  shall  take 
effect.” 

Sections  6,  7,  and  8  provide  penalties  for  the  infraction  of  the 
Act. 

Sections  9  and  10  prohibit  the  publication  of  any  manuscript 
by  any  foreign  author  without  his  consent. 

Section  11  provides  that  each  volume  of  a  series,  when  such 
volumes  are  published  separalely,  and  the  first  one  shall  not 
have  been  issued  before  this  Act  slvall  take  effect,  and  ecwh  number 
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of  a  periodical,  shall  he  considered  an  independent  pvMicalion, 
subject  to  the  form  of  copyrighting  as  above. 

Section  12  provides  that  the  Act  shall  go  into  effect  on  July  1, 
1891. 

Section  13  provides  that  the  Act  shall  only  apply  to  a  citizen 
or  subject  of  a  foreign  State  which  grants  similar  privileges 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  Act  thus  undoubtedly  offers  protection — on  conditions — 
to  any  British  author.  There  are  already  signs  that  the  value 
of  this  protection  may  be  over-estimated  in  this  country.  It  is 
desirable,  therefore,  to  point  out  that  to  those  writers  whose 
published  works  are  before  the  world,  but  have  hitherto,  from 
whatever  cause,  failed  to  attract  the  attentions  of  pirates,  the 
Act  gives  no  advantage.  If  there  had  been  any  prospect  of 
republishing  these  books  profitably,  the  enterprising  American 
publisher  would  certainly  have  availed  himself  of  his  chance 
when  he  could  have  them  for  nothing.  It  is,  therefore,  impro¬ 
bable  that  he  will  invest  his  money  in  producing  works  of  a 
similar  character,  now  that  the  law  makes  him  pay  the  authors. 
It  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  make  a  nation  sober  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  is  also  impossible  to  make  people  read  or  buy 
unreadable  books  by  Act  of  Congress. 

Further,  many  of  those  writers  who  have  been  hitherto 
pirated  will  soon  find  that  the  demand  for  their  books  in 
America  has  mysteriously  fallen  off,  since  they  have  acquired 
the  power  of  making  the  publishers  pay.  They  will  then 
realize  why  the  publishers  of  cheap  novel  series,  for  example, 
showed  such  a  flattering  preference  for  their  works  over  the 
works  of  native  authors.  But  when  the  publishers  of  those 
series  are  asked  to  pay  for  their  wares,  the  boot  will  be  on  the 
other  leg.  It  will  also  be  advisable  for  even  popular  authors 
to  remember  that  their  new  books  will  have  to  compete  for  the 
favour  of  the  reading  public  with  those  books  of  their  own  and 
of  other  authors  which  have  been  published  previously  to  the 
date  at  which  the  Act  comes  into  force.  Many  of  these  books 
have  been  published  in  America  at  very  low  prices,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  no  copyright  has  been  paid  for  them,  and  these 
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books  will  remain  on  sale  at  the  old  prices,  as  the  hill  is  not 
retrospective.  It  will,  therefore,  be  unwise  to  issue  new  books 
at  a  very  high  price.  This  fact,  together  with  the  high  price 
of  labour  in,  the  States,  which  makes  the  cost  of  manufacture 
higher  than  it  is  in  this  country,  will  certainly  make  the  margin 
of  profit  per  copy  somewhat  low. 

After  allowing  for  these  considerations,  there  will  still  re¬ 
main  a  number  of  British  writers  who  have  a  real  hold  on 
American  readers,  and  these  will  now  find  their  reward.  These 
advantages  are,  however,  given  to  them  on  certain  conditions, 
and  the  most  important  of  these  conditions  are  those  contained 
in  Section  3  of  the  Bill.  In  fact,  the  so-called  manufacturing 
clause  has  been  held  by  many  to  contain  the  real  object  of  the  Bill. 
To  a  certain  extent,  this  is  true.  Public  opinion  in  America  was 
not  suflSciently  strong  to  carry  the  Bill  through  without  the  active 
aid  of  some  trade  interest.  This  was  secured  by  devising  a 
clause  which  should  conciliate  the  various  trades  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  books. 

A  considerable  outcry  has  been  raised  in  this  country  over 
this  clause.  It  is  feared  that  by  its  operation  not  only  will  our 
export  trade  in  books  be  diminished,  but  that  America  will  in 
future  largely  supply  our  home  market.  It  is  not  possible  in 
this  article  to  discuss  the  policy  or  the  practicability  of  the 
retaliatory  measures  which  have  been  advocated.  But  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  loss  with  which  British  trade  is  threatened. 

It  is  certain  that  all  books  which  may  be  considered  worth 
copyrighting  in  the  United  States  must  be  put  into  type,  or 
“composed,”  there  in  future.  American  printers  are  probably 
clever  enough  to  adapt  their  type  and  their  niethods  of  spelling 
to  our  needs,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the 
type  set  up  in  the  United  States  will  do  duty  for  this  market 
also.  In  the  case  of  books  which  are  expected  to  find  an  ex¬ 
tensive  sale  in  this  country,  a  duplicate  set  of  plates  will  be 
made  from  the  American  type,  and  will  be  sent  over  here.  In 
the  case  of  books  where  the  sale  is  not  thought  likely  to  be 
large,  an  extra  number  of  copies  will  be  struck  off  and  sent  over 
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here  in  sheets.  Probably  in  very  few  cases  will  the  books  be 
bound  in  America.  Our  printers  are  thus  threatened  with 
losing  the  composition  of  nearly  all  the  books  which  are  copy¬ 
righted  in  America,  of  the  manufacture  of  stereo  and  electro 
plates  for  these  books,  and  in  some  few  cases  of  the  “  working  ” 
or  printing  off  copies.  Our  paper-makers  will  lose  the  supply 
of  paper  for  those  books  of  which  sheets  are  imported.  The 
subsidiary  trades,  such  as  type-founders,  ink-manufacturers,  etc., 
will  suffer  some  slight  loss.  Binders  will  probably  not  suffer 
much. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  easy  to  over-estimate  the  amount  of  the 
probable  displacement  of  trade.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
book-printing  is  only  one  branch  of  printing,  and  by  no  means 
the  largest.  The  printing  of  newspapers,  magazines,  trade  cir¬ 
culars,  labels,  bills,  placards,  and  so  forth,  will  not  be  touched. 
Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Bill  only  applies  to 
books  printed  after  July  1,  1891.  The  whole  mass  of  English 
literature  now  in  existence  remains  at  the  service  of  our  printers. 
Again,  of  the  new  books  published  after  July  1, 1891,  but  a  very 
few  will  be  suitable  for  copyrighting  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  books  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  Kingdom  after  July,  1891,  will  be  copy¬ 
righted  in  America. 

Our  export  of  books  to  America  will  cease  in  the  case  of 
copyright  books.  But  we  have  never  sent  many  books  of  this 
class,  because  they  have  been  the  books  which  have  most  surely 
tempted  the  pirate,  and  have  therefore  been  manufactured  in 
America.  In  the  case  of  that  more  numerous  class  of  books  of 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  possible  to  send  from  100  to  250 
copies  to  America,  we  shall  probably  retain  our  export  trade,  as 
these  books  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  copyright  in  America. 

Still,  after  all  deductions  have  been  made,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  certain  loss  of  trade  must  necessarily  be  inflicted  on 
British  manufacturers,  and  this  fact  must  modify  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  which  we  welcome  the  better  times  in  prospect  for 
certain  British  authors. 

So  far  little  has  been  said  of  the  effect  that  will  be  produced 
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by  the  Bill  on  the  publishing  trade.  The  position  of  the  author 
and  the  manufacturer  have  been  dwelt  on  because  the  Bill  is  an 
authors’  Bill,  and  a  manufacturers’  Bill — at  any  rate  an  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers’  Bill.  But  the  publisher  will  not  be  very 
much  affected,  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  himself  a  printer,  a 
paper-maker,  or  a  binder — which,  indeed,  is  frequently  the  case. 
In  his  trade  as  a  publisher  the  Bill  will  affect  him  in  so  far 
as  it  diminishes  or  increases  the  export  of  books  to  America. 
Reasons  have  already  been  given  for  believing  that  the  export 
of  books  will  be  slightly  diminished,  and  so  far  the  publisher 
will  be  a  loser.  He  may  also  have  to  face  in  future  a  keener 
competition,  as  it  is  probable  that  more  American  publishers 
will  establish  branches  in  Great  Britain  now  that  they  have 
two  markets  to  offer  the  British  author.  But  it  is  open  to  the 
British  publisher  to  establish  a  branch  in  New  York  or  Boston, 
and  it  is  probably  the  fact  that,  except  in  one  article,  viz.  maga¬ 
zines,  the  American  publishers  have  suffered  more  from  the 
competition  of  British  firms  in  New  York,  than  our  publishers 
have  from  the  action  of  American  firms  here.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  some  people  have  fondly  hoped  that  a  Copyright 
Bill  might  some  day  be  passed,  with  no  manufacturing  clause, 
and  have  pictured  to  themselves  the  prospect  of  a  largely 
increased  export  trade  in  consequence.  If  so,  they  have  been 
crying  for  the  moon,  and  not  unnaturally  are  disappointed.  It 
was  hai*dly  probable  that  a  country  like  America,  whose  whole 
policy  is  strongly  protective,  should  confer  such  a  boon  on 
Emglish  manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  their  own  people.  It 
is  possible  that  at  some  future  period  a  Free  Trade  policy  may 
be  adopted  in  the  United  States,  and,  when  this  comes  to  pass, 
that  market  may  be  thrown  open  to  British  producers  of  books. 
But  the  effect  on  British  commerce  of  the  universal  adoption  of 
Free  Trade  throughout  the  United  States  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
templated  with  unmixed  satisfaction. 


C.  J.  Longman. 


FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE 
AS  CHRISTIAN  SOCIALIST. 


AN  June  the  12th,  1849,  F,  D.  Maurice,  then  Reader  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn  and  Professor  of  Divinity  at  King’s  College,  wrote  to 
Miss  Hare  (his  future  wife)  :  "  I  had  a  meeting  of  the  working¬ 
men  last  night,  and  spoke  for,  I  suppose,  twenty  minutes  or  half 
an  hour — not  as  I  might  have  wished,  but  much  better  than  I 
had  a  right  to  expect,  or  than  any  preparation  of  mine  would 
have  enabled  me  to  do.  I  never  was  more  assured  that  it  is 
not  one’s  own  voice  when  one  is  in  earnest  and  desires  to  utter 
the  truth.  There  was  no  great  difficulty,  for  I  had  kind  friends 
about  me,  but  still  I  felt  quite  unequal  to  say  the  right  things, 
and  only  hoped  that  God  would  not  let  me  dishonour  Him.” 

Amongst  the  “  kind  friends  ”  present  on  this  occasion  was 
C.  Kingsley,  who  gives  his  impression  of  the  meeting  in  a  letter 
to  his  wife,  thus :  “  Last  night  will  never  be  forgotten  by  many, 

many  men.  Maurice  was -  I  cannot  describe  it  Chartists  told 

me  this  morning  that  many  were  affected  even  to  tears.  The 
man  was  inspired — gigantic.  No  one  commented  on  what  he 
said.  He  stunned  us.  I  will  tell  you  all  when  I  can  collect 
myself.”  Strong  words,  no  doubt — the  words  of  a  poet,  and  of 
a  young  parson  who  was  just  at  this  time  all  aglow  with  excite¬ 
ment  at  the  condition  of  England,  as  it  had  been  revealed  by  the 
collapse  of  the  Chartist  agitation,  and  the  reports  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle  Commissioners  on  “London  labour  and  the  London 
poor.”  But  I  doubt  if  any  one  else  who  was  present  would  call 
them  exaggerated.  This  meeting  was,  I  think,  the  critical  one 
of  a  series,  which  had  been  planned  by  young  men,  mostly 
lawyers,  who  were  working  under  Mr.  Maurice  at  a  ragged 
school,  and  visiting  the  poor  in  his  district,  in  conference  with 
several  of  the  Chartist  leaders  of  the  working-class,  with  whom 
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they  had  become  acquainted  in  the  course  of  their  work.  At 
any  rate,  from  this  meeting  I  date  the  determination  to  take 
some  active,  pre*  tical  step  towards  combating  the  fearful  evils 
of  the  slop  system  in  the  tailoring  trade  and  other  depressed 
industries,  which  resulted  in  the  Society  for  Promoting  Working 
Men’s  Associations  and  the  starting  of  the  first  association  of 
working  tailors  in  Castle  Street  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  step  was  taken  lightly  at 
any  rate  by  Maurice,  or  without  a  full  sense  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  it  involved,  and  the  keen  antagonism  it  was  certain  to  rouse 
in  many  quarters.  The  strong  sense  of  a  vocation  to  be  a 
Church  Reformer  had,  in  his  own  words,  “  been  struggling  in 
his  mind  with  natural  indolence  and  despondency  ”  for  years, 
though  no  one  but  himself  could  have  detected  the  indolence. 
This,  he  felt,  was  what  he  had  been  sent  into  the  world  to  do ; 
and  it  was  only  by  very  slow  steps,  and  unwillingly,  that  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Church  Reformer’s  most  pressing 
work  in  those  days  was  only  to  be  done  in  the  workshop  and 
the  mart;  that  if  the  Church  had  nothing  to  say  in  these 
chief  centres  of  human  activity,  as  to  the  methods  and  prin¬ 
ciples  which  should  rule  production,  trade,  and  commerce,  she 
would  lose  all  the  little  hold  she  still  had  on  the  whole  of  the 
industrial  classes.  The  year  of  Revolution,  1848,  with  all  the 
social  upheavals  on  the  Continent,  which  he  watched  with  the 
deepest  interest ;  above  all,  the  experiments  of  national  work¬ 
shops  and  independent  associations  in  Paris,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  teaching  of  Louis  Blanc  and  other  Socialist 
leaders  was  received,  had  impressed  him  more  and  more.  And 
the  more  he  studied  the  question  the  stronger  his  conviction 
became  that  there  was  much  that  was  true  in  this  Socialist 
teaching,  and  that  the  anti-Christian  and  revolutionary  doc¬ 
trines  with  which  it  was  practically  identified,  at  any  rate  in 
England,  were  accidents,  without  any  vital  connection  with  it, 
and,  indeed,  directly  opposed  to  the  brotherhood  after  which  the 
people  were  blindly  groping.  Now,  in  July,  1849,  his  mind  was 
thoroughly  made  up.  “  The  spirit  of  association,”  he  wrote,  “  has 
taken  too  strong  a  hold  on  the  working-classes  for  any  power 
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to  fight  against  it.  It  may  be  worked  well  or  ill,  destructively 
or  savingly ;  ”  and  again,  “  Competition  is  put  forth  as  the  law 
of  the  universe.  That  is  a  lie.  The  time  has  come  for  declar¬ 
ing  it  to  be  a  lie  by  word  and  deed.  It  is  destroying  the 
property  of  the  rich  and  the  existence  of  the  poor.”  And  now 
that  he  was  in  frequent  and  friendly  contact  with  some  of  the 
ablest,  and  one  or  two  of  the  best  and  most  earnest,  of  the 
London  Chartists,  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  in  this  Socialism 
which  they  were  so  strongly  advocating,  there  was  involved  an 
acknowledgment  and  looking  forward  to  “  brotherhood  in  heart 
and  fellowship  in  work.”  This  was  the  true  protest  against 
competition,  but  as  yet  it  seemed  quite  powerless.  It  must  be 
rescued  from  its  present  advocates  and  surroundings — from 
those  who  preached  a  “  new  moral  world  ”  instead  of  the  old 
faith  of  Christendom,  which  must  be  proclaimed  once  more 
as  the  only  power  which  pould  regenerate  society,  and  make 
Socialism  morally  healthy  and  vigorous. 

Still  he  was  not  yet  clear  as  to  the  best  method  to  adopt  for 
this  end.  In  the  autumn  several  somewhat  ambitious  plans  were 
proposed  upon  which  he  set  his  veto.  To  the  remonstrances  of 
Mr.  Ludlow  and  others,  he  replied,  “  If  you  take  Christopher  Sly 
from  his  ale-house,  put  robes  upon  him,  and  address  him  as  a 
king,  you  must  reckon  upon  his  giving  himself  airs,  and  in  due 
time  learning  to  order  you  about  in  very  regal  style.  It  is  your 
own  doing,  and  you  must  take  the  consequence.”  But  when 
those  of  his  friends,  who  felt  that  the  conferences  had  proved 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  promotion  of  associated  labour  was 
what  the  working  men  most  earnestly  desired,  determined  to 
make  a  practical  start,  and  met  at  Mr.  Ludlow’s  house  to  con¬ 
sider  how  the  start  should  be  made,  they  found  him  as  ready  as 
any  of  themselves.  “  Having  regard  to  his  late  expressions  of 
opinion,”  Mr.  Ludlow  writes,  “  it  was  decided  not  to  ask  Mr. 
Maurice,  but  simply  to  tell  him  what  we  proposed  to  do.  To 
our  surprise  and  delight  he  invited  himself,  and  not  only  offered 
no  opposition  but  entered  heartily  into  the  plan.” 

This  was  in  December,  and  no  time  was  lost.  Kingsley’s 
tract  “Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty”  was  published  in  January, 
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and  in  the  first  week  in  February,  1850,  the  first  Tailors’ 
Association,  already  referred  to,  was  opened  in  Castle  Street, 
with  W.  Cooper,  the  ex-Chartist,  as  manager ;  and  it  was  resolved 
to  follow  this  up  by  like  associations  in  other  trades,  and  to 
publish  short  cheap  tracts  to  show  what  were  the  principles  upon 
which  the  movement  was  based.  Some  doubts  as  to  the  title  of 
these  tracts  were  dispelled  by  Maurice.  “  My  dear  friend,”  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Ludlow,  “  I  see  it  clearly.  We  must  not  beat  about 
the  bush.  What  right  have  we  to  address  the  English  people  ? 
We  must  have  something  special  to  tell  them,  or  we  ought  not 
to  speak.  ‘  Tracts  on  Christian  Socialism,’  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
only  title  which  will  define  our  object,  and  will  commit  us  at 
once  to  the  conflict  we  must  engage  in,  sooner  or  later,  with  the 
unsocial  Christians,  and  the  unchristian  Socialists.  It  is  a  great 
thing  not  to  leave  people  to  poke  out  our  object,  and  proclaim  it 
with  infinite  triumph.  ‘  Why,  you  are  Socialist  in  disguise !  ’ 

‘  Not  a  bit  of  it.  There  it  is,  staring  you  in  the  face,  upon  the 
title-page.’  ‘You  want  to  thrust  in  ever  so  much  priestcraft 
under  a  good  revolutionary  name.’  ‘  Well,  didn’t  we  warn  you 
of  it  ?  Did  we  not  profess  that  our  intended  something  was 
quite  different  from  what  your  Owenite  lecturers  meant  ?  ’  This 
is  the  fair  play  which  English  people  like,  and  which  will  save 
us  from  a  number  of  long  prefaces,  paraphrases,  apologetic 
statements,  which  waste  time  when  one  wants  to  be  getting  to 
'  business.”  And  so  the  die  was  cast.  The  first  “  Tract  on  Christian 
Socialism  ” — recently  republished  by  the  Christian  Social  Union 
— came  out  at  once,  followed  by  others  at  short  intervals,  and, 
after  a  short  pause  of  surprise,  the  organs  of  public  opinion 
opened  their  batteries  upon  this  last  and  most  audacious  heresy 
of  a  restless  and  unruly  time.  There  is  no  space  here  even 
to  enumerate  the  press  attacks,  which  ranged  from  the  two 
Qwarterliea  to  the  Record,  and  included  even  the  anti-Christian 
Social  Paper,  the  Beasoner,  of  which  Mr.  Holyoake  was  editor. 
Any  one  who  likes  to  pursue  the  subject — and  it  is  an  instructive 
study — will  find  all  the  references  he  needs  in  Colonel  Maurice’s 
life  of  his  father.  It  was  a  famous  lesson  to  most  of  us,  the 
quiet  resolute  way  in  which  our  leader  pursued  his  own  path,  in 
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the  spirit  of  the  old  Scotch  motto,  “  They  say  ;  what  say  they  ? 
Let  them  say.”  And  yet  we  knew  well,  all  the  time,  how  deeply 
his  sensitive  and  loving  spirit  was  pained  by  many  of  these 
attacks. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  remained  unanswered. 
We  felt  acutely  the  unfairness  of  his  having  to  bear  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  battle,  and  did  all  that  we  could  to  draw  the  fire 
off  from  him — little  enough  truly,  as,  with  the  exception  of 
Kingsley,  not  one  of  us  was  known  outside  his  own  little  circle, 
and  in  such  cases  the  reverse  of  the  old  maxim,  “  Quicquid 
delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi,”  holds  invariably  true.  How¬ 
ever,  what  we  could  we  did.  The  Christian  Socialist  was 
started,  with  Mr.  Ludlow  as  editor ;  and  in  its  pages  every  attack 
was  sifted  and  answered,  and  the  war  boldly  carried  into  the 
enemy’s  camp,  especially  by  the  editor  and  C.  Kingsley.  That 
little  paper,  though  never  paying  its  expenses — as,  indeed,  how 
should  it,  when  no  publisher  of  repute  would  touch  it,  and  we 
had  to  set  up  our  own  office  under  a  small  one-eyed  ex-Chartist 
lecturer,  Bezer  by  name  (we  called  him  Movco;//),  who  had  been  in 
prison  in  1848  ? — made  its  way  into  all  quarters  where  social 
questions  were  cared  for,  and  brought  us  many  recruits,  and 
considerable  financial  support,  and  help  in  other  ways.  Clough 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  openly  came  in ; 
and  the  then  Lord  Ashburton  of  those  who  gave  money  but 
desired  that  their  names  should  not  be  mentioned  (we  called 
him  Nicodemus). 

But  the  troubles  outside  the  movement  were  nothing  to  those 
which  had  to  be  dealt  with  within.  Under  the  stress  of  the  new 
work  which  had  been  taken  up,  and  in  view  of  the  new  men 
who  had  joined  them  to  take  part  in  that  work,  the  original 
small  group  who  had  gathered  round  him  had  grown  into  a 
considerable  body,  for  which  the  need  of  organization  began  to 
be  felt.  Accordingly,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  “  Society 
for  Promoting  Working  Men’s  Associations.”  A  harder  team  to 
manage  and  keep  together  I  doubt  if  any  man  ever  presided 
over.  Amongst  the  original  members  were  men  of  all  shades, 
from  steady  Tories  to  Anarchists — men,  too,  who  held  their 
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opinions  stubbornly,  and  were  always  ready  to  fight  for  them. 
Amongst  the  new  members  were  several  comparatively  wealthy, 
and  others  who  brought  in  Socialist  traditions  of  other 
schools :  e.g.  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  who  had  been  at  New  Harmony 
under  Owen,  and,  up  to  the  time  of  his  joining,  was  one  of  the 
ablest  Owenite  lecturers;  M.  Jules  Le  Chevalier,  an  old  St. 
Simonian,  a  soft-spoken  gentleman,  full  of  subtle  resources  for 
getting  men,  apparently  and  for  the  moment,  to  be  of  one  mind, 
and  for  the  preparation  of  exhilarating  balance-sheets  and 
reports  under  adverse  circumstances;  and  C.  Sully,  a  sternly 
honest,  high-class  engraver,  who  had  spent  years  in  Paris,  and 
had  fought  on  the  barricades — of  strong  will  and  convictions, 
and  a  fervent  believer  in  large  schemes  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Society  on  Socialist  Republican  lines.  He  was  made  secretary 
of  the  society,  which  soon  found  itself  face  to  face  with  most 
serious  and  difficult  questions.  If  anybody  could  have  held 
such  a  body  together,  and  made  it  useful  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  have  been  a  chairman  of  imperious  temper,  with  absolute 
confidence  in  his  own  judgment  and  methods,  and  not  over-care¬ 
ful  of  how  he  got  his  own  way.  Now,  our  chairman  was  almost 
the  reverse  of  this.  He  was  always  anxious  to  bring  out  the 
expression  of  opinions  from  which  he  differed ;  he  had  no  cut- 
and-dried  method  of  procedure,  but  desired  to  feel  for  the  best 
carefully  and  tentatively,  and  never  insisted  on  having  his  own 
way  unless  he  clearly  saw  that  some  vital  principle  was  in 
danger. 

One  specimen  must  suffice  of  the  sort  of  questions  which  he 
had  at  once  to  deal  with,  and  it  shall  be  a  typical  one.  Sully, 
as  part  of  his  duty  as  secretary,  was  in  direct  daily  contact  with 
the  associations,  now  rapidly  multiplying.  Very  soon  he  dis¬ 
covered  that,  so  far  from  acting  out  the  principles  of  “  brotherhood 
in  heart  and  fellowship  in  work,”  they  were  actuated  by  a  selfish 
competitive  spirit,  and  aimed  only  at  a  more  successful  rivalship 
than  was  possible  under  the  existing  system.  To  counteract 
and  cure  this,  he  proposed  to  put  them  under  a  Central  Board, 
with  power  to  control  and  organize  them  scientifically,  and 
prepared  an  elaborate  plan  with  this  view.  Maurice  was  urged 
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to  join  it.  He  replied,  “  If  I  join  this  Central  Board,  I  must  say, 

‘  My  purpose  is  to  turn  a  number  of  warring  forces  into  harmony 
by  certain  scientific  arrangements  of  mine  concerning  production 
and  consumption.’  Now,  what  I  said,  and,  as  long  as  I  have 
breath,  hope  to  say,  is  this:  ‘I  acknowledge  in  these  warring 
creatures  an  element  of  peace  and  harmony,  the  work  of  God’s 
Spirit  To  that  I  speak  in  each  of  them.  I  can  speak  to  nothing 
else.  If  the  Son  of  Peace  is  there,  my  peace  will  rest  upon 
them ;  if  not,  it  will  return  to  me  again.  I  have  no  hope  of 
entering  into  peace  with  the  devil.  .  .  .  Talk  as  much  as  you 
like  about  putting  my  hand  to  the  plough  and  drawing  back. 
I  never  did  put  my  hand  to  this  plough.  .  .  .  Talk  as  you  like 
about  my  system-phobia.  It  is  this  which  I  mean  by  system ; 
it  is  this  which  I  have  hated  in  the  Church,  the  State,  the  family ; 
and  which  I  see  coming  out  more  fearfully  every  day — the 
organization  of  evil  powers  for  the  sake  of  producing  good 
etfects.  .  .  .  God’s  order  seems  to  me  more  than  ever  the  antago¬ 
nist  of  man’s  systems ;  Christian  Socialism  is,  in  my  mind,  the 
assertion  of  God’s  order.  Every  attempt,  however  feeble,  to 
bring  it  forth  I  honour  and  desire  to  assist.  Every  attempt  to 
hide  it  under  a  great  machinery — call  it  organization  of  labour. 
Central  Board,  what  you  like — I  must  protest  against,  as  hinder¬ 
ing  the  gradual  development  of  what  I  regard  as  a  Divine 
purpose,  as  an  attempt  to  create  a  new  constitution  of  society, 
when  what  we  want  is  that  the  old  constitution  should  exhibit 
its  true  functions  and  energies.  ...  I  say  that  neither  Council 
nor  Central  Board  can  make  fraternity,  or  establish  the  law  or 
principle  of  it;  and  that,  if  We  build  churches  on  decrees  of 
Councils,  or  associations  upon  decrees  of  Central  Boards,  we 
build  upon  the  sand,  and  that,  when  the  rain  comes,  our 
houses  will  fall,  and  great  will  be  the  fall  thereof.”  After  some 
further  negotiations  his  view  prevailed,  and  the  Council  of 
Promoters  remained  with  their  old  functions  of  general  super¬ 
intendence,  advising  and  assisting  the  associations,  and  acting 
as  arbitratoi^  when  called  upon,  while  the  managers  of  the 
associations  were  formed  into  a  Board  for  settling  pure  questions 
of  business. 

VoL.  I. — No.  2.  Q 
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One  other  point  must  be  noticed  shortly.  Maurice  was  the 
ultimate  authority  as  to  what  tracts  should  be  published  by  the 
society.  In  the  autumn  of  1852  Lord  Goderich  wrote  one, 
entitled  “  The  Duty  of  the  Age,”  and  sent  it  to  the  publishing 
committee  of  the  society,  who  passed  it  unanimously  and  ordered 
it  to  be  printed,  which  was  done.  Maurice  was  abroad  at  the 
time,  but  came  back  before  it  was  published  and  suppressed  the 
whole  edition.  The  tract  was  a  strong  assertion  of  democracy 
as  the  great  fact,  and  its  promotion  as  the  first  duty  of  the  age, 
The  suppression  was  certainly  a  surprise,  and  gave  rise  to 
remonstrance.  I  condense  as  well  as  I  can  his  reply.  “  I  have 
often  explained  to  you  that  monarchy  is  with  me  a  starting- 
point,  and  that  I  look  upon  Socialism  as  historically  developed 
out  of  it,  not  absorbing  it  into  itself. ...  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
feeling  that  whenever  you  use  the  word  ‘  democracy’  you  fall  into 
an  equivoque.  Those  to  whom  you  speak  believe  that  you  wish 
the  people  to  govern  themselves.  ‘Yes,’  you  say,  ‘  we  do.  That 
is,  we  wish  them  to  restrain  themselves ;  that  is,  we  wish  them  to 
submit  to  Christ  and  have  Him  for  their  King.’  Well,  but  what 
I  wish  to  know  is,  do  they  make  Him  their  King  ?  Might  they 
choose  another  if  they  liked  ?  Twist  the  word  as  you  will,  it 
must  imply  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  choose,  cashier, 
and  depose  their  rulers.  It  must  imply  that  power  proceeds 
from  them  and  does  not  find  them.  ...  A  king  given,  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  given,  and  I  can  see  my  way  clearly  to  call  upon  them 
to  do  the  work  which  God  has  laid  upon  them ;  to  repent  of 
their  sins,  to  labour  that  the  whole  manhood  of  the  country  may 
have  a  voice,  that  every  member  of  Christ’s  body  may  be  indeed 
a  free  man.  But  reconstitute  society  upon  the  democratic  basis 
— treat  the  sovereign  and  the  aristocracy  as  not  intended  to  rule 
and  guide  the  land,  as  only  holding  commissions  from  us — and 
I  anticipate  nothing  but  a  most  accursed  sacerdotal  rule,  or  a 
military  despotism,  with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  in  either 
case,  morally,  politically,  and  physically  serfs,  more  than  they  are 
now,  or  ever  have  been.  .  .  .  Aristocracy  must  have  its  recog¬ 
nized  place  in  the  commonwealth  as  the  witness  of  the  lordship 
of  spirit  over  flesh,  or  it  must  and  will  come  in  illegitimately  as 
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a  Plutocracy  or  Chrematocracy.  I  stand  on  my  old  English 
ground — 1  don’t  want  a  Blackstonian  balance  of  powers,  a 
negation  of  results,  any  absurd  via  media  in  Church  or  State. 
But  I  must  have  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  Socialism,  or  rather 
Humanity,  recognized  as  necessary  elements  and  conditions  of 
an  organic  Christian  society.” 

Towards  the  end  of  1851  the  atmosphere  had  become  electric, 
and  it  became  clear  that  the  hue  and  cry  in  the  press  was  telling 
in  quarters  where  some  independence  might  have  been  looked  for. 
In  November  the  correspondence  between  Maurice  and  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  King’s  College  began,  which  resulted  in  his  dismissal  two 
years  later.  The  “  immediate  occasion  ”  was  Croker’s  article  in  the 
Qxuirterly,  which  had  greatly  disturbed  the  Council ;  and  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Guardian  that  Kingsley  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Leader  newspaper,  which  had  still  more  disturbed  the  Principal, 
and  had  impelled  him  to  write  to  his  professor.  One  can  hardly 
state  the  matter  seriously,  but  the  Principal’s  point  is, Will  Kingsley 
disavow  his  connection  with  the  Leader  ?  If  not,  will  you  disavow 
Kingsley  ?  “  Otherwise  it  may  be  justly  said,  Mr.  Maurice  is 
identified  with  Mr.  Kingsley,  Mr.  Kingsley  is  identified  with  Mr- 
Holyoake,  and  Mr.  Holyoake  is  identified  with  Tom  Paine,  so  that 
there  are  only  three  links  between  King’s  College  and  the  author 
of  ‘  The  Rights  of  Man  ’ !  ” 

Maurice  replied  that  Kingsley’s  only  “  contribution  ”  to  the 
Leader  had  been  a  letter  to  disavow  and  refute  some  Owenite 
opinions,  on  the  strength  of  which  his  name  had  been  impu¬ 
dently  printed  as  “  a  contributor ;  ”  and  that  as  for  the  Quarterly 
Review  article  by  Croker,  an  eminent  judge  had  advised  that 
it  should  not  be  answered,  as  its  iniquity  was  so  very  obvious, 

“  but  if  the  Council  really  believes  any  one  of  the  charges  which 
that  article  contained,  I  am  ready,”  he  wrote,  “to  expose  its 
statements  sentence  by  sentence.”  This  offer  was  not  accepted, 
but  the  Principal  still  harps  on,  like  all  weak  men  who  look  to 
“  public  opinion  ”  as  their  compass,  about  “  allaying  the  just 
apprehensions  of  the  Council.”  Maurice  goes  at  once  straight  to 
the  root  of  the  matter.  “  Should  the  Coimcil  see  fit,”  he  writes, 

“  to  decree  that  I  should  cease  to  aid  the  efforts  of  those  friends 
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who  are  striving  to  improve  the  physical  and  moral  condition 
of  the  working-man,  or  cease  to  be  a  professor  in  the  college,  I 
shall,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  take  the  latter  alternative.” 
A  “clerical  committee  of  enquiry”  was  now  named  by  the 
Council,  who  reported  that  they  could  see  no  ground  for  abate¬ 
ment  of  confidence  in  his  theological  teaching,  though  they  con¬ 
sider  the  name  “  Christian  Socialism  ”  a  designation  not  happily 
chosen,  and  regret  “  that  his  name  should  be  mixed  up  with 
publications  on  the  same  subject  which  they  consider  to  be  of 
very  questionable  tendency.”  The  controversy  dragged  on  till 
November,  1853,  when  the  Principal  suspended  Maurice  for 
refusing  to  accept  a  meaning  of  the  word  “  eternal  ”  which  he 
held  to  be  the  only  right  one,  or  to  draw  inferences  from  that 
meaning  upon  a  subject  on  which  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
Elngland  had  not  pronounced.  Against  this  suspension  Maurice 
appealed  to  the  Council,  who  decided  that  they  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  enter  further  into  the  subject,  and  declared  the  two 
chairs  held  by  him  vacant. 

Partly  in  anticipation  of  this  decision,  but  more  in  deference 
to  the  urgings  of  many  of  those — both  promoters  and  associates 
— who  had  been  most  active  in  the  Christian  Socialist  movement, 
^  he  had  already  thought  out  the  plan  for  a  Working-Men’s  College, 
which  was  founded  a  few  months  after  his  dismissal.  The  need 
for  it  had  forced  itself  on  their  attention  by  the  failure  of  so 
many  of  the  associations,  mainly  through  jealousy  of  working¬ 
men  managers  and  consequent  insubordination,  though  dis¬ 
honesty  and  incompetency  had  proved  not  much  less  fatal.  The 
London  working-man,  before  he  could  be  fit  to  work  in  associa¬ 
tion,  sadly  wanted  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  as 
the  best  of  them  sorrowfully  admitted. 

Meantime,  since  the  passing  of  the  first  Industrial  and 
Provident  Societies  Act  in  June,  1852,  such  a  stimulus  had 
been  given  to  association  in  the  North  of  England  that  the 
centre  of  the  movement  had  already  practically  moved  itself 
from  London.  The  second  general  conference,  or  congress,  was 
held  at  Manchester,  on  August  15th,  1853,  at  which  the  three 
principles  which  Maurice  had  laid  down  for  the  original  associa- 
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tion  were  unanimously  adopted,  viz.  “(1)  That  human  society  is 
a  body  consisting  of  many  members,  not  a  collection  of  warring 
atoms ;  (2)  That  true  workmen  must  be  fellow-workers,  not 
rivals ;  (3)  That  a  principle  of  justice,  not  of  selfishness,  must 
govern  exchanges.”  They  have  remained  as  part  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Co-operative  Union  till  this  day.  At  this 
Manchester  Congress  of  1853,  where  he  presided  at  the  festival 
which  was  held  in  the  evening,  his  active  work  in  direct  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Co-operative  movement  ceased,  though  his  interest 
in  it  never  flagged,  and  he  was  always  ready  with  advice  or  help 
of  any  kind  when  called  on.  But  the  tide  had  now  turned  and 
the  battle  was  won,  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  movement  was 
concerned.  It  had  already,  indeed,  become  highly  respectable, 
and  acknowledged  by  “  public  opinion  ”  to  be  Christian,  orderly, 
and  loyal.  Seven  or  eight  bishops,  besides  Cabinet  ministers, 
noblemen,  and  professors,  .have  been  Presidents  of  Congress,  and 
there  are  always  ser\dces  in  the  cathedral  or  principal  church, 
and  some  chapel,  of  the  towns  where  these  are  held,  on  the  Sunday 
before  the  first  day.  There  was  no  longer  need  of  a  confessor  or 
apostle  so  far  as  the  outside  world  was  concerned,  and  so  Maurice 
gladly  turned  to  work  which  he  felt  to  be  now  more  peculiarly 
his  own. 

I  wish  I  could  add  that  there  is  no  longer  need  of  the  vigilance 
which  he  exercised  in  those  early  days  over  the  moral  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  movement.  Everything  is  materially  prosperous! 
with  us,  and  all  men,  except  the  shopkeepers,  speak  well  of  us.  j 
Our  societies  in  union  number  over  one  thousand,  and  their 
members  about  a  million  heads  of  families.  It  is  one  of  those 
times  with  us  when,  as  Kingsley  used  to  say,  “  the  devil  is  sham¬ 
ming  dead,”  and  there  are  none  so  dangerous. 

In  1866  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Theology  at  Cambridge,  and  resigned  the  post 
of  Principal  of  the  Working-Men’s  College,  where  he  could  no 
longer  constantly  attend  in  the  evenings,  as  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do.  In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  college  in  his 
farewell  report,  he  dwelt  on  its  connection  with  the  Co-operative 
movement,  and  wrote  on  the  same  topic  to  Mr.  Ludlow,  “  I  never 
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have  repented,  and  hope  I  never  shall  repent,  of  having  been 
united  •with  you  in  maintaining  that  Co-operation,  as  applied  to 
trade,  has  a  Christian  foundation.  The  phrase  ‘  Christian  Social¬ 
ism,’  I  still  think,  was  a  desirable  defiance  of  two  kinds  of  popular 
prejudice,  and  was  worth  all  the  obloquy  and  ridicule  which  it 
incurred.” 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  on  another  point.  It  would  be  a 
great  help  to  us,  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  teacher’s  views  and 
principles  on  social  and  economic  questions,  if  we  were  able 
always  to  apply  the  test  of  how  far  his  own  everyday  conduct 
was  governed  by  them.  Did  he  hold  them  strongly  enough  to 
act  up  to  them  himself  in  the  business  of  everyday  life  ?  Many 
instances  might  be  given  of  Maurice’s  faithfulness  to  his  prin¬ 
ciples;  one  must  suflSce  here.  In  1862  he  left  his  house,  No.  5, 
Russell  Square.  There  was  a  stable  and  coach-house  at  the 
end  of  the  garden,  with  an  entrance  from  the  mews,  which 
he  had  let  to  a  working  carpenter.  He  received  an  offer 
for  the  lease,  and  accepted  it  before  consulting  his  solicitor, 
Mr.  Burges,  who  at  once  told  him  that  he  could  not  give 
possession,  and  was  in  fact  in  the  carpenter’s  power;  and 
added  that  he  had  better  allow  him  to  go  and  make  the  best 
bargain  he  could.  “  Very  well,”  Maurice  said,  “  but  on  one  con¬ 
dition — that  you  tell  him  exactly  how  the  case  stands,  and  let 
him  know  his  advantage.”  With  this  instruction  Mr.  Burges 
went  to  the  carpenter  and  delivered  his  message.  “Did  Mr. 
Maurice  tell  you  to  tell  me  that  ?  ”  the  man  asked,  and  was 
answered  that  it  was  the  last  thing  a  lawyer  would  have  done 
without  positive  instructions  from  his  client.  “  Well,  now,”  said 
the  carpenter,  “  that’s  what  I  call  a  real  gentleman,  and  I’ll  give 
up  the  stables  to-day  or  any  day,  and  take  nothing  for  going  out. 
When  a  man  treats  me  like  that  I  wouldn’t  meet  him  any  other 
way  for  my  life.” 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  best  estimate  of  Maurice,  in  a  few 
words,  is  that  of  Herr  Brentano,  then  Professor  of  Political 
Elconomy  at  Strasburg,  who  paid  a  long  visit  to  England  to  study 
the  Co-operative  movement  here :  “  The  characteristic  of  the  man 
which  left  the  deepest  impression  on  me  was  a  striking  union  of 
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severe  earnestness  of  purpose  with  irresistible  kindliness.  These 
two  qualities  were  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  complete 
drenching  of  his  whole  being  in  Christianity.  Such  a  man 
was  evidently  marked  out  by  his  whole  nature  to  exercise  the 
influence  of  an  apostle.” 


Thos.  Hughes. 


GROSS’S  “GILD  MERCHANT.” ^ 


There  is  no  side  of  English  history  which  is  more  fascinating  and 
none  which  is  more  obscure  than  the  story  of  our  English  towns. 
It  has,  however,  been  much  neglected,  and  there  has  been  but  one 
great  worker  in  this  field.  The  history  of  particular  towns  has  indee<l 
received  careful  attention  in  numberless  county  histories,  but  their 
authors  have  not  infrequently  been  more  interested  in  genealogy  than 
in  the  growth  of  institutions,  and  they  have  failed  to  notice  or  to  call 
attention  to  the  features  in  the  history  of  their  own  town,  which  best 
served  to  illustrate  the  history  of  municipal  life  in  England.  Hitherto 
the  name  of  Madox  has  stood  alone  as  that  of  the  one  investigator  who 
has  tried  to  draw  from  the  surviving  records  a  clear  account  of  the 
growth  of  English  towns,  by  comparing  the  condition  and  obligations 
of  different  bodies  throughout  the  realm  ;  and  of  those  who  have 
followed  him,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  so  far  as  this  side  of 
English  history  is  concerned,  they  have  not  pursued  their  researches 
further,  but  have  been  content  to  copy  the  “  Firma  Burgi,”  while  they 
have  not  always  even  been  able  to  copy  it  honestly  and  intelligently. 
In  Dr.  Gross's  “Gild  Merchant”  we  have  at  last  the  work  of  one 
who  has  endeavoured  to  investigate  for  himself,  and  whose  years  of 
laborious  labour  have  resulted  in  a  work  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
progress  of  this  branch  of  historical  study.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of 
English  scholarship  that  the  fields  in  which  Dr.  Gross  has  worked 
should  have  been  so  long  neglected  ;  and  we  of  the  old  Cambridge 
may  be  grateful  to  the  newer  Cambridge  for  doing  for  us  what  we 
have  been  too  supine  to  do  for  ourselves,  and  for  doing  it  so  well. 

The  materials  which  Dr.  Gross  has  printed  are  drawn  from  the 
municipal  documents  of  the  various  towns  of  England.  Some  of  them 
which  were  already  published  in  local  histories  arc  here  reprinted,  often 
from  a  better  text ;  but,  in  many  cases.  Dr.  Gross  has  given  to  the 
world  documents  which  have  been  entirely  unknown,  and  buried  in  the 

'  The  Gild  Merchant.  A  Contribution  to  British  Municipal  History.  By 
Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History,  Harvard  University.  Two  volumes. 
Demy  8vo.  24 1.  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1891. 
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offices  of  the  town-clerks.  Only  those  who  have,  however  fitfully, 
interested  themselves  in  similar  investigations,  can  form  any  idea  of 
the  obstacles,  physical  and  moral,  with  which  Dr.  Gross  must  have  had 
to  contend  before  he  could  siicceeil  in  achieving  such  a  success.  The 
English  town-clerk  is  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  who  has  no  sympathy 
for  idle  curiosity,  and  who  has  but  little  interest  in  the  documents  in 
his  charge,  except  as  they  may  occasionally  be  referred  to  in  some 
local  dispute  about  the  precise  privileges  or  the  boundaries  of  the 
town.  If  he  does  not  treat  the  student  who  comes  to  examine  the 
archives  of  the  town  as  a  mere  peilant  who  ought  to  be  ruthlessly 
snubbed,  he  is  apt  to  assume  that  he  must  have  some  ulterior  motive, 
and  to  refuse  him  access  to  the  deeds  which  guard  the  rights  of  his 
employer.  In  any  case  there  may  l>e  many  weary  journeys  and  much 
tedious  correspondence  before  the  student  can  obtain  access  to  these 
materials  at  all.  Of  the  arrangement,  or  want  of  arrangement,  among 
the  masses  of  papers,  of  the  ravages  of  damp  and  the  danger  of  fire,  it 
is  useless  to  speak.  But  all  these  things  go  to  show  the  inestimable 
service  which  Dr.  Gross  has,  rendered  by  facing  the  difficulties,  and 
securing  for  us  such  an  admirable  collection  of  materials. 

He  has  followed  Madox  by  directing  all  his  investigations  towards 
a  single  point.  By  starting  with  the  Gild  Merchant,  by  accumulating 
all  the  information  he  could  obtain  respecting  it,  and  by  examining  its 
relations  to  other  civic  institutions,  he  has  succeeded  in  setting  every 
side  of  English  municipal  history  in  a  clearer  light.  There  are  two 
points  in  regard  to  which  he  has  shown  himself  specially  judicious.- 
He  has  confined  his  researches  to  English  and  Irish  towns  ;  and  though 
he  has  not  neglected  the  analogous  institutions  in  Scotland  and  on  the 
Continent  (vol.  i.,  213,  282),  he  uses  them  to  point  the  contrast  with 
the  English  gilds,  and  not  as  sources  from  which  he  can  draw  direct 
information.  The  royal  power  was  much  more  effective  in  England 
than  in  other  European  countries  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  the  internal 
history  of  English  towns  was  greatly  influenced  by  this  fact,  as  most  of 
them  came  directly-  under  royal  influence.  But  Dr.  Brentano,  in  his 
deservedly  popular  essay  on  “  English  Gilds,”  did  not  lay  sufficient 
stress  on  this  point ;  and  the  crowd  of  writers  who  have  reproduced 
his  conclusions  have  fallen  into  the  same  error,  and  have  treated  the 
Continental  and  English  evidence  as  if  the  gilds  were  identical  insti¬ 
tutions  in  all  lands  :  for  such  confusion  there  will  henceforth  be  no 
excuse. 

A  still  more  admirable  feature  of  Dr.  Gross's  book  lies  in  his 
scholarly  accuracy  about  the  use  of  terms.  In  regard  to  all  more 
important  and  disputed  phrases,  he  has  collected  a  large  number  of 
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instances  of  the  use  of  the  term  in  actual  documents,  and  he  has  thus 
been  able  to  fix  on  the  definite  sense,  or  to  discriminate  the  difierent 
senses  in  which  various  words  are  used.  The  discussion  of  the  term 
“  Hanse  ”  (vol.  i.,  p.  192)  and  of  the  phrase  “  Scot  and  Lot  ”  (vol.  i., 
p.  53)  are  admirable  contributions  to  knowledge. 

The  very  care  which  Dr.  Gross  has  taken  to  keep  strictly  to  the 
evidence  before  him  may,  it  is  to  be  feared,  interfere  to  some  extent 
with  the  general  use  of  his  books.  He  has  denied  himself  the  pleasure 
of  throwing  out  ingenious  suggestions  and  threading  the  sepnrate  facts 
together  on  a  chain,  when  he  has  not  been  able  to  trace  every  link  of 
connection.  There  is,  as  a  consequence,  an  apparent  lack  of  clearness 
in  the  disposition  of  the  materials  he  has  collected  ;  and  the  beginner 
will  find  it  not  a  little  hard  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  precise  nature  of 
the  institution  about  which  so  much  has  been  written.  As  he  closes 
the  book,  he  may  feel  that  he  is  quite  unable  to  answer  the  question, 
“  What  teas  a  gild  merchant  ?  ”  This  is  partly  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Gross  has  treated  the  functions  of  the  Gild  in  his  third 
chapter,  lie  fixes  on  the  trade  monopoly  and  the  exclusiveness  of 
“narrow-visioned  gildsmen”  as  the  central  point  which  gives  us  the 
very  essence  of  the  institution.  He  has,  accordingly,  but  little  sympathy 
with  the  associations  to  which  he  has  devoted  so  much  pains  ;  he  com¬ 
ments  on  “the  fetters  with  which  the  English  gild  merchant  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  under  the  guise  of  a  so-called  *  freedom,’  completely 
shackled  free  commercial  intercourse "  (vol.  i.,  p.  50)  ;  and  he  will 
only  admit  that  “  now  and  then  a  glimmer  of  light  penetrated  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  brethren’s  minds,  showing  them  that  their  baleful  policy 
was  undermining  the  foundations  of  their  burghal  prosperity  ’’  (vol.  i., 
p.  51).  But,  after  all,  the  exclusiveness  of  the  gild  was  merely  nega¬ 
tive.  We  want  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  privileges  which  the 
gildsmen  valued  so  highly,  and  from  which  they  desired  to  exclude 
others  ;  the  essence  of  the  gild  lay  in  the  common  rights  and  privileges 
of  those  whom  it  included,  and  not  merely  in  its  attitude  towards  those 
whom  it  excluded.  Dr.  Gross  has  collected  much  evidence  beating  on 
this  point,  but  he  has  failed  to  bring  it  to  a  focus,  and  to  assign  it  due 
importance  in  the  text  of  his  treatise. 

There  are  many  circumstances  under  which  persons  may  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  unite  for  eommon  trading.  We  see  it  alike  in  the  earliest 
and  latest  times.  In  primitive  communities,  as  they  have  existed  in 
many  lands,  and  survive  in  India  now,  the  community  have  the  first 
claim  on  the  products  of  the  place ;  only  the  surplus  goods  which  no 
one  requires  for  personal  use  can  be  sold  outside  its  bounds  if  the  owner 
has  received  permission  from  the  headman.  There  is  recognition  of 
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common  interest  in  regard  to  the  export  trade.*  Similarly,  where  an 
enterprise  has  to  be  conducted  on  a  considerable  scale,  it  may  be  con¬ 
venient  for  various  persons  to  combine  in  an  undertaking  on  which  none 
of  them  could  venture  alone.  Such  arrangements  as  the  “  conger,"  in 
the  bookselling  trade  last  century,  when  the  risks  of  undertaking  a 
work  were  divided  between  so  many  firms,  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
revival  of  common  trading.  There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  business 
in  which  such  combined  dealing  has  special  advantages.  Even  in  the 
present  day,  the  man  who  buys  on  a  large  scale  is  able  to  get  his  goods 
on  advantageous  terms,  and  there  are  inland  towns  where  fish-clubs  are 
not  unknown,  and  families  unite  to  procure  a  wholesale  supply,  which 
is,  on  its  arrival,  apportioned  among  the  members.  It  is  obvious  that, 
in  early  times,  when  a  foreign  ship  visited  a  port,  the  townsmen  would 
be  better  served  if  they  agreed  that  one  man  should  buy  for  all,  and 
then  divide  the  purchase,  instead  of  competing  against  one  another,* 
and  it  thus  appears  to  follow  that  there  is  a  distinct  economic  gain  in 
combined  trading,  so  far  as  the  purchasing  of  goods  on  the  import  trade 
is  concerned.  The  gild  merchant  was  an  institution  by  which  the 
burgesses  of  a  town,  or  a  portion  of  the  burgesses,  were  able  to  secure 
the  advantages  which  accrue  from  combined  trading,  and  especially 
from  combined  purchasing.  The  members  of  the  gild  would  combine  to 
purchase  wholesale,  and  welcomed  alien  merchants  who  came  to  sell  in 
gross.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  eager  to  retain  in  their  own 
hands  the  business  of  distribution,  and  jealously  excluded  all  outsiders 
from  taking  part  in  the  retail  trade. 

This  practice  of  combined  purchasing  by  some  authority  in  a  town 
was  practised  in  many  places  where  there  was  no  gild  merchant,  or 
where,  perhaps,  the  gild  merchant  had  ceased  to  be  effective.  In  some 
cases  a  royal  officer  might  conduct  the  transaction  ;  there  is  a  possible 
hint  of  this  in  the  Domesday  customs  of  Chester  :  “  Si  habentes  martri- 
nas  pelles  juberet  propositus  regis  ut  nulli  vendereut  donee  sibi  prius 
ostensas  compararet.  Qui  hoc  non  observabit  xl.  sol  emendabit ;  * 

*  This  view  of  export  trade,  as  giving  a  vent  to  our  surplus,  was  the  dominant 
principle  in  English  commercial  regulations  from  Saxon  times  till  a  very  recent 
period.  Edward  Ill’s.  Assize  of  Wool  (Rymer,  Fadera,  ii.  1225),  and  the  regulated 
trade  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  with  the  stint  on  their  members,  alike  em¬ 
bodied  the  idea  that  it  was  better  to  keep  English  commodities  at  home  for  the 
use  of  Englishmen  than  to  sell  them  to  aliens,  unless  they  were  prepared  to  pay  a 
fairly  high  price  for  our  substantial  wares. 

*  The  practice  of  second-liand  booksellers,  in  sending  one  representative  to  buy  at 
an  auction  and  then  dividing  up  the  lots  they  have  secured,  is  another  illustration  of 
the  advantage  which  may  accrue  from  combined  trading  in  purchasing  goods. 

*  Domesday,  i.  252.  b.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  this  nile  was  devised  to  give 
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and  Dr.  Gross  gives  a  whole  series  of  illustrations  of  common  town 
bargains  in  later  times.  The  earliest  of  these  is  from  the  Statute  of 
Kilkenny,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  Edward  III.,  which  was  “  enacted  * 
mainly  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  victuals  brought  to  any  port  or 
town  of  Ireland.  It  ordered  that  the  Mayor,  Sovereign,  or  other  chief 
officer  of  the  town  should  call  before  him  two  of  the  most  discreet  men 
of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  merchant  to  whom  the  said  wares  belonged, 
and  the  sailors  of  his  ship.'’  The  merchant  and  the  sailors  were  to 
state  on  oath  the  first  cost  of  the  goods,  and  the  expenses  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  Then  the  mayor,  or  chief  officer  of  the  town,  and  the  two  discreet 
men  were  to  name  a  price  at  which  the  wares  must  be  sold."  This 
arrangement  appears  to  have  been  maintained  in  such  Irish  towns  as 
Waterford  (1433)  and  Galway  (1524).  There  is  similar  evidence  for 
Thurso  and  Linlithgow  in  Scotland.  The  practice  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  so  common  in  English  towns,  though  Dr.  Gross  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  cases  in  Liverpool  (1591,  vol.  ii.,  149)  and  Plymouth  (vol.  i., 
136).  There  are  several  instances  from  Wales  (vol.  ii.,  133,  176),  and 
perhaps  an  a^lditional  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  story  of  the 
bailiff  of  Caermarthen.  “  When  there  came  a  certayne  vessell  thether 
out  of  England  all  laden  with  appeles,  which  aforetime  was  wont  to 
bring  them  good  come,  the  towne  commanded  that  none  should  buy  the 
sayd  appeles  upon  a  great  payae  ;  and  so  the  bote  stood  so  long  in  the 
haven  without  sale  or  vent,  till  the  appeles  were  putrified  and  lost. 
And  when  the  owner  demandeil  of  the  bayliffe  of  the  towne  why  he 
hail  stayed  his  sale  and  vent,  the  bayliffe  answered  againe,  that  the 
sayd  vessell  came  thether  to  fetch  the  best  wares  they  had  in  the 
country,  as  fryzes,  brode  clothe  clothes,  and  wooll ;  and  insteed  thereof 
hee  should  leave  them  in  their  country  but  appeles  that  should  be  spent 
and  wasted  in  lesse  than  a  weeke.  And  sayd,  bringe  unto  us  come  or 
malt,  as  ye  were  wont  to  doe  (whereof  they  country  hath  need)  and  yee 
shall  be  welcome  at  all  times  ;  and  yee  shall  have  free  vent  and  sale 
thereof  in  our  porte.”*  In  these  cases  the  purchases  which  were 
required  for  the  needs  of  the  town  were  made  by  an  official. 

The  townsmen  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  appear  to 
have  l>een  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  interference  of  officials.  They 

effect  to  the  royal  prerogative  of  pre-emption,  but  it  is  at  least  analogous  to  later 
official  purchases  for  the  townsmen. 

*  I.  136. 

*  Brief  Conceit  of  English  Pollicy.  Harleian  Miscellany,  ix.  168.  This  tract, 
published  by  W.  S.  in  1581,  was  really  written  thirty  years  before,  and  most 
probably  by  John  Hales.  See  the  evidence  adduced  by  Miss  £.  Lamond,  English 
Historical  Review,  1891. 
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bought  their  freedom  from  the  interference  of  the  sheriff  in  collecting 
the  ferm  of  the  town,  and  we  can  well  believe  that  the  citizens  of 
Chester  would  be  glad  to  make  their  combined  purchases  for  themselves 
without  the  interference  of  the  propositi  of  the  king  and  the  earl. 
The  granting  of  a  hanse  or  a  gild  merchant  appears  to  have  been  the 
granting  of  the  right  to  do  their  own  buying,  and  to  manage  their  sales 
to  one  another.  It  seems  likely  that  as  the  fiscal  and  police  authority 
of  the  sheriff  was  transferred  to  the  burgesses  and  their  mayor,  so  the 
responsibility  of  regulating  trade  devolved  on  the  gild  merchant  instead 
of  being  undertaken  by  a  royal  official.  This  is,  of  course,  mere  hypo* 
thesis,  and  not  matter  of  fact ;  but  the  hypothesis  is  confirmed  both  by 
the  privileges  of  the  gild,  and  by  the  earliest  complaint  which  is  made 
of  the  conduct  of  a  gild  merchant. 

When  the  regulation  of  burgh  trade  was  granted  to  the  burgesses 
themselves,  or  to  any  portion  of  them,  and  they  were  allowed  to  form 
a  gild  merchant,  they  seem  to  have  undertaken  for  themselves  that 
combined  purchasing  which  was  elsewhere  managed  by  royal  or  other 
officials.  They  were  able  todrame  ordinances  by  which  they  reserved 
the  retail  trade  in  the  town  for  themselves.  They  secured,  too,  a  right 
of  pre-emption  of  goods  coming  to  the  town.  At  Southampton  it  was 
ordained  that  “no  simple  inhabitant  nor  stranger  shall  bargain  for  nor 
buy  any  kind  of  merchandise  coming  to  the  town,  before  burgesses  of 
the  Gild  Merchant,  so  long  as  a  Gildsman  is  present  and  wishes  to 
bargain  for  or  buy  it  ”  (i.  48),  and  the  practice  of  combining  for 
wholesale  purchases  was  long  preserved.  The  most  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  supplied  by  Dr.  Gross  respecting  such  purchases  when  made  by  a 
gild  merchant,  relates  to  the  Holy  Trinity  Gild  at  Dublin  (ii.  67)  ; 
but  it  is  a  common  feature  which  attracts  attention  again  and  again  ; 
in  one  town  the  rule  applies  to  one  kind  of  merchandise,  in  another  to 
another,  according  to  the  trading  connections  of  the  town  and  the 
articles  of  import  which  were  specially  brought  there.  Chester  was 
the  chief  port  by  which  furs  from  the  north  of  Europe  entered  Eng¬ 
land  ;  while  on  the  east  coast,  at  Ipswich  and  Lynn,  there  was 
combined  purchasing  of  millstones  and  marble  (ii.  122,  165),  while  at 
Dublin  the  regulations  chiefly  applied  to  salt,  coals,  and  iron  (ii.  65). 
A  survival  of  these  combined  purchases  long  remained  in  the  right  of 
cavil  which  existed  both  in  the  gild  merchant  and  in  the  craft  gilds 
which  emanated  from  them,  by  which  a  member  might  claim  to  have  a 
share  in  any  bargain  which  another  gildsman  had  concluded.^ 

This  practice  of  combined  purchasing,  and  the  exclusive  rights  to 

'  For  Worcester  Carpenters  in  1692,  see  Toulmin  Smith,  English  Gilds,  p.  210. 
Also,  generally,  Gross,  L  232, 239 ;  ii.  46, 161, 185,  352. 
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retail  foreign  goods  in  the  town,  were  profitable  to  the  gild  and  its 
members,  and  in  any  case  where  all  the  burgesses  were  members  of  the 
gild  and  all  the  inhabitant  householders  were  burgesses  no  great  harm 
would  ensue.  It  is  not  probable  that  these  rules  did  much  to  drive 
away  alien  merch-ints,  for  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  were  any  ports  in 
the  world  which  they  could  frequent  by  preference,  and  where  similar 
restrictions  did  not  hamper  them  ;  though  they  doubtless  conduced  to 
the  extreme  popularity  of  the  fairs  where  the  gilds  had  no  authority, 
and  where  many  of  the  aliens  were  allowed  to  sell  by  retail.  But  the 
exclusive  privileges  would  press  on  any  inhabitants  of  a  town  who 
desired  to  purchase  foreign  goods  for  use,  and  who  were  not  members 
of  the  gild  merchant.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  a  case  in  point 
occurred  at  Derby,  where  the  King’s  attorney  complained  in  court  that 
some  of  the  burgesses  were  members  of  the  gild  and  some  were  not, 
and  that  the  gildsmen  “  have  been  accustomed  to  oppress  the  people 
coming  to  the  said  town  with  vendible  wares,  so  that  no  one  can  sell 
his  wares  in  the  said  town  to  any  one  except  to  a  member  of  the  said 
society,  and  this  at  the  pleasure  of  the  said  buyer.”  He  likewise 
alleged  that  they  insisted  that  foreign  merchants  should  only  deal 
wholesale,  while  the  regulations  for  combined  trading  were  of  a  very 
primitive  type.  But  the  real  grievance  was  that  the  profit  arising  did 
“  not  accrue  to  the  advantage  of  the  community  of  the  borough,  but 
only  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  the  said  society  ”  (i.  42). 
The  whole  story  is  most  instructive,  and  shows  the  precise  manner  in 
which  the  privileges  of  the  gild  might  come  to  be  oppressive  to  other 
burgesses.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  proceedings  of  the  gild  merchants 
and  their  arrangements  for  trade  might  prove  injurious  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  in  so  far  as  they  were  consumers  of  produce  that  was  brought 
from  outside  the  limits  of  the  town.  But  much  has  been  said  by 
Dr.  Brentano,  and  those  who  have  followed  him,  about  another 
struggle  ;  and  the  gild  merchant  has  been  frequently  represented  as 
spurning  and  oppressing  the  working  man  who  laboured  with  his 
hands.  Indeed,  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  gild  merchant  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  productive  cause  which  gave  rise  to  the  formation 
of  Craft  Gilds  ;  and  these  bodies,  which  flourished  so  generally  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  have  been  represented  as  associations  which 
the  artisans  formed  among  themselves,  in  order  to  secure  protection 
from  the  grievances  imposed  on  them  by  a  wealthy  merchant  class. 
It  is  not  the  least  of  the  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Gross  that  he 
has  laid  this  “  myth  ”  at  rest  for  ever,  so  far  as  English  towns  are 
concerned.  He  has  accumulated  evidence  which  proves,  what  one  or 
two  other  writers  had  suggested,  that  the  fourteenth-century  craft  gilds 
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in  England  emanated  from  the  gild  merchant,  and  that  the  members 
of  the  craft  gilds  were  not  drawn  from  a  lower  social  grade,  but  were 
themselves  members  of  the  local  gild  merchant.  In  them  the  gild 
merchant  was  specialized  ;  and,  as  the  specialization  proceeded,  the 
original  gild  merchant  ceased  to  discharge  any  important  function  as  a 
whole,  but  continued  to  exercise  a  potent  influence  through  the  various 
branches  into  which  it  had  been  subdivided.  So  strongly  does  Dr. 
Gross  hold  to  the  survival  of  the  gild  merchant  in  its  members,  that 
he  actually  speaks  of  the  decay  of  towns  in  the  fifteenth  century  as 
due  to  the  narrow-minded  rules  of  the  gild  merchant  ;  though  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  active  regulation  by  the  gild  as  a  whole  at  that 
date,  and  the  restrictions  which  exercised  such  a  malign  influence 
were  brought  into  operation  by  the  craft  gilds.  There  was  no  conflict 
and  popular  victory,  such  as  has  been  described  ;  when  the  craft  gilds 
became  powerful,  the  gild  merchant  only  continued  to  survive  as  an 
effective  force,  in  so  far  as  it  lived  on  in  the  specialized  bodies  which  had 
sprung  from  it  and  had  absorbed  the  different  sides  of  its  practical  work. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret,  however,  that  Dr.  Gross  has  not  discussed 
at  greater  length  the  precise  nature  and  the  origin  of  the  earlier  craft 
gilds,  like  that  of  the  Weavers  of  London  who  received  a  charter  from 
Henry  I.  Madox  has  collected  evidence  which  shows  that  there  were 
many  of  these  weavers’  gilds  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  to  suppose  that  they  liad,  at  that  early  date,  originated  as  specialized 
bodies  within  established  gilds  merchant.  Indeed,  the  off-quoted  ordi¬ 
nances  of  Beverley  and  Marlborough*  go  to  show  that  the  weavers 
had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  regular  life  of  the  town,  and  that,  though  in  it, 
they  were  not  of  it.  What  Dr.  Gross  says  on  this  obscure  topic  is  so 
good,  that  we  could  wish  he  had  said  more.  As  he  puts  it,  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  these  artisans  were  “  probably  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
they  were  regarded  as  alien  intruders,  who  were  attempting  to  develop 
a  comparatively  new  branch  of  industry.  In  later  times  we  meet  with 
Dutch  and  French  immigrants,  engaged  in  these  same  occupations,  who 
suffered  similar  disabilities  in  some  parts  of  England.  At  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Flemings  are  said  to  have 
dwelt  apart  from  the  burgesses  as  a  separate  gild  ”  (i.  109).  This  is 
admirable  ;  but  in  his  conscientions  adherence  to  facts  pure  and  simple. 
Dr.  Gross  disdains  to  follow  out  the  hypothesis.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here,  however,  to  add  a  few  remarks  which  seem  to  be  confirma¬ 
tory  of  the  opinion  he  has  expressed  ;  more  especially  as  they  serve  to 
lead  us  back  to  the  interesting  but  difficult  question  about  the  first 
origin  of  craft  gilds. 

*  Riley,  Munimmta  Gildhallce,  ii.  130. 
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Leaving,  then,  the  fourteentb-conturj  craft  gilds  which  emanated 
from  the  gild  merchant,  and  for  the  most  part  exercised  their  powers 
under  the  supervision  of  the  municipal  authorities,*  we  maj  turn  to 
consider  the  history  of  these  earlier  craft  gilds,  which  appear  to  have 
existed  in  many  English  towns  even  before  the  gilds  merchant  were 
organized. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  opinion  that  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  gild  merchant  existed  in  Canterbury  or  Winchester  before  the 
Conquest,  though  Dr.  Gross  appears  to  have  abandoned  the  view  that 
the  knights  gilds  really  had  this  character.  Of  the  pre-Norman  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  gild  merchant  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  unproved  ;  but,  so 
far  as  1  know,  there  is  no  alleged  evidence  for  the  pre-Norman  exist¬ 
ence  of  craft  gilds,  while  we  find  indications  of  a  very  large  number  of 
gilds  among  the  weavers  and  their  subsidiary  trades,  the  fullers  and 
dyers,  shortly  after  the  date  of  the  Conquest.  But  there  is  a  further 
point  :  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  weaving  before  the  Conquest  was  a 
domestic  art ;  we  have  no  mention  of  weavers  as  craftsmen ;  the  art 
was  known,  but  it  was  practised  as  an  employment  for  women  in  the 
house  ;  but  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  and  of  his  sons  there  was  a 
considerable  immigration  of  Flemings,*  several  of  whom  were  particu¬ 
larly  skilled  in  weaving  woollen  cloth ;  they  settled  in  many  towns  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  seems  not  unnatural  to  conclude 
that  weaving  as  an  independent  craft  was  introduced  from  the  Conti¬ 
nent  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest.* 

Institutions  analogous  to  craft  gilds  appear  to  have  existed  in  soi:.^e 
of  the  towns  of  Northern  France  time  out  of  mind,  and  some  can 
apparently  trace  a  more  or  less  shadowy  connection  with  the  old  Roman 
Collegia.  Putting  all  these  matters  together,  it  appears  that  craft 
organization  first  shows  itself  in  England  in  connection  with  a  trade 
which  was  probably  introduced  from  abroad  ;  and  it  seems  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  Continental  artisans  brought,  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  weaving,  but  certain  habits  of  organization  with  them. 

Some  sort  of  organization  was  probably  necessary  for  police  and 
fiscal  purposes,  if  for  none  others.  Town  life  was  a  curiously  confused 

*  When  the  craft  gilds  were  not  thus  controlled  their  proceedings  gave  rise  to 
complaint,  as  in  the  story  of  the  Exeter  tailors  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  as  told  by 
Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  in  his  Engluh  Gild*.  The  London  Tailors  were  kept  in 
subordination  to  the  Mayor  (Clode,  Early  History  0/  Merchant  Taylors,  36).  For 
a  more  general  complaint,  see  Rot.  Part.,  ii  331. 

*  Giraldus  CambreiisLs,  Iter  Camb.,  I.  xL 

*  This  and  the  following  paragraphs  formed  part  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  June  25,  1890,  and  printed  in 
their  Report. 
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chaos  of  conflicting  authority  ;  in  London  each  ward  was  an  inde¬ 
pendent  unit,  in  Chester  and  Norwich  the  intermingling  of  jurisdiction 
seems  very  puzzling.  The  new-comers  were  not  always  welcomed  hy 
the  older  ratepayers,  and  they  might  perhaps  find  it  convenient  to 
secure  a  measure  of  status  by  obtaining  a  royal  charter  for  their  gild. 
J ust  as  the  Jews  or  the  Hansards  were  in  the  city  and  yet  not  citizens, 
but  had  an  independent  footing,  so  to  some  extent  were  the  weavers 
situated,  and  apparently  for  similar  reasons ;  they  seem  to  have  had  status 
as  weavers,  which  they  held  directly  from  the  king,  which  marked 
them  out  from  other  townsmen,  and  which  possibly  delayed  their  com¬ 
plete  amalgamation  with  the  other  inhabitants. 

There  is  yet  another  feature  about  these  weavers’  gilds  ;  the  business 
in  which  they  are  engaged  was  one  which  was  from  an  early  time 
regulated  by  rpyal  authority.  King  Richard  I.  issued  an  assize  of 
cloth,  defining  the  length  and  breadth  which  should  be  manufactured.* 
The  precise  object  of  these  regulations  is  not  clear  :  they  may  have 
l>een  made  in  the  interests  of  the  English  consumer  ;  they  may  have 
been  made  in  the  interests  of  the  foreign  purchaser,  and  the  reputation 
of  English  goods  abroad  ;  they  may  have  been  framed  in  connection 
with  a  protective  policy,  of  which  there  are  some  signs.  But  amid 
much  that  is  uncertain,  these  three  things  seem  very  probable  :  1.  That 
there  were  no  craft  gilds  before  the  Conquest.  2.  That  there  were 
many  craft  gilds  in  connection  with  the  newly  introduced  weavers’  craft 
in  the  twelfth  century.  3.  That  they  exercisetl  their  powers  under  royal 
authority  in  a  craft  which  was  the  subject  of  royal  regulation. 

So  far  for  weavers  ;  1  wish  now  to  turn  to  another  craft  in  which 
we  hear  of  craft  gilds  very  early — the  Bakers.  There  is  a  curious 
parallelism  between  these  two  callings.  In  the  first  place,  baking  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  domestic  art  before  the  Conquest,  not  a  separate 
employment ;  in  the  next  place,  it  was  a  matter  of  royal  regulation  ; 
the  king’s  bakers  doubtless  provided  the  Court  supplies,  and  they  gave 
their  experience  for  the  framing  of  the  assize  of  bread,  under  Henry  II. 
and  under  King  John.*  It  may,  I  think,  be  said  that  in  both  of  the 
trades  in  which  gilds  were  first  formed,  there  was  felt  to  be  a  real  need 
for  regulation  as  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  sold  to  the  pul)lic  ;  and  it 
also  appears  that  this  regulation  was  given  under  royal  authority.  But 
as  the  powers  of  local  self-government  increased  and  were  consolidated, 
there  was  no  need,  and  there  was,  perhaps,  less  opportunity,  for  direct 
royal  interference  in  matters  of  internal  trade,  and  craft  gilds  sprung 


'  Richard  of  Hoveden,  Rolls  Series,  iv.  33. 

*  Cambridge  University  Library,  Mm.  i.  27. 
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up  which  exercised  their  powers  under  municipal,  and  not  under  royal 
authority.  One  craft  gild  of  this  type  which  still  exists,  and  which  is 
said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  authority  of  the  leet  in  the  sixth  year 
of  King  John,  is  the  Bakers'  Gild  at  Coventry ;  *  it  still  consists  of 
men  who  actually  get  their  living  by  this  trade,  for  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  received  so  many  love  brothers  as  to  destroy  the  original 
character  of  the  body  ;  it  still  has  its  hall — or,  at  least,  room — and 
chest  where  tlie  records  are  kept.  There  are,  probably,  not  many 
other  bodies  in  England  which  have  had  such  a  long  existence,  and 
which  have  altered  so  little  during  all  these  centuries  from  their 
original  character. 

In  default  of  other  evidence,  there  are  two  inferences  which  may  be 
drawn  tentatively  from  the  history  of  these  earliest-mentioned  craft 
gilds.  It  seems  that  the  first  bodies  which  were  authorized  to  regulate 
an  English  industry  were  concerned  with  a  manufacture  which  had 
been  newly  introduced  into  England,  and  that  their  gilds  were  only 
gradually  absorbed  into  the  general  life  of  the  English  towns ; 
from  this  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  the  craft  gild  was  not  a  native 
institution,  but  was  imported  from  abroad.  But  though  this  may 
be  true  of  the  type,  the  evidence  about  the  Bakers*  business  seems 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  manner  in  which  such  gilds  may  probably 
have  been  foimed  in  the  first  instance.  We  know  of  the  king’s  bakers 
as  the  men  who  devised  the  reasonable  ordinances  which  were  embodied 
in  the  Assize  of  Bread.  Was  not  a  craft  gild,  in  so  far  as  it  emanated 
from  royal  authority,  an  actual  department  of  the  royal  household, 
engaged  in  catering  for  the  requirements  of  the  Court  ?  The  royal 
bakers,  laying  down  the  reasonable  ordinances  for  the  baking  trade 
uuder  royal  authority,  are,  at  all  events,  the  very  type  of  the  good  men 
of  some  craft,  who  laid  down  remarkable  ordinances  for  the  exercise  of 
that  craft  under  municipal  authority  in  the  fomteeuth  century.  Dr. 
Gross  appears  to  reject  the  view  expressed  by  Dr.  Brentano,  that  the 
gilds  emanated  from  family  groups.  But  if  family  is  interpreted  in  the 
larger  sense  of  famiiia,  as  I  believe  Dr.  Brentano  would  now  do,  the 
opinion  deserves  to  be  most  carefully  considered  before  it  is  dismissed. 
It  certainly  seems  sensible  to  look  for  the  origin  of  these  industrial 
gilds,  not  in  the  fortuitous  and  unaccountable  association  of  individual 
workers,  but  in  the  organized  departments  of  the  households  of  a  king 
or  other  great  man.  Could  this  opinion  be  established,  we  might  feel 
that  there  was  a  fairly  harmonious  explanation  of  the  real  problem  in 
regard  to  these  different  types  of  gilds, — how  did  private  associations, 
if  they  were  merely  private  associations,  come  to  aspire  and  come  to 
‘  Fretton  on  Bakers’  Qikl  in  Mid-England,  p.  124. 
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exercise  coercive  powers  ?  *  If  the  earlier  craft  gilds  sprang  from  the 
organized  departments  of  great  households  the  origin  of  these  powers  is 
explained  ;  and  the  conflict  between  the  rojallj  authorized  craft  gilds 
and  the  burgesses  in  later  days  becomes  more  intelligible.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  fourteenth-century  craft  gilds  may  be  regarded  as 
popular  institutions  for  regulating  industry,  which  took  over  the  powers 
previously  exercised  by  the  men  of  the  royal  household  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  gild  merchant  appears  to  have  been  a  popular  institution 
to  which  was  transferred  the  responsibility  of  regulating  trading,  which 
had  been  previously  exercised  by  the  propositus  of  the  king. 

But  we  need  not  press  the  matter  farther  :  spinning  hypotheses 
is  tempting,  and  Dr.  Gross  has  shown  admirable  self-repression  in 
resisting  a  temptation  before  which  so  many  previous  workers  in  the 
same  field  have  succumbed.  But  hypotheses  need  not  be  misleading 
if  we  always  bear  in  mind  that  suggestions  are  only  suggestions,  and 
not  ascertained  facts.  Nor  are  they  wholly  useless,  if  we  are  ready  to 
return  with  our  speculations  and  submit  them  to  the  test  of  facts,  and 
thus  to  set  the  facts  themselves  in  a  clearer  light. 

W.  Cunningham. 


'  There  were  many  features  in  the  craft  gilds,  and  possibly,  though  not  apparently 
so  prominent,  in  the  gilds  merchant  which  they  shared  with  other  organizations.  The 
members  united  in  common  acts  of  worship,  especially  in  common  prayer  and  masses 
for  departed  brethren.  Craft  gilds,  like  other  gilds,  had  the  character  of  a  friendly 
society,  and  gave  loans  to  needy  brethren,  or  bestowed  alms  on  the  poor.  Like  other 
gilds,  they  had  their  feasts,  when  the  brethren  drank  their  gild ;  and  they  bad  hoods, 
or  livery,  which  they  wore  at  their  assemblies.  Like  other  gilds  they  took  their 
share  in  dvic  festivities,  and  provided  pageants  at  considerable  cost  But  all  these 
commons  bonds,  important  as  they  were  in  cementing  men  into  a  real  fellowship, 
and  in  calling  forth  such  different  interests  and  activities  among  the  members,  were 
of  a  pious,  social,  or  charitable  character.  Their  distinctive  character  lay  in  the 
special  authority  they  possessed.  A  gild  was  not  a  craft  gild  unless  duly  empowered 
to  regulate  a  particular  craft ;  it  might  be  called  into  existence  for  this  purpose,  or 
an  existing  gild  might  be  empowered  to  exerdse  such  functions,  much  as  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  St  Thomas  k  Becket  was  changed  into  the  Mercers’  Company.  The  impor¬ 
tant  thing  about  a  craft  gild  was  that  it  had  been  empowered  to  exerdse  authority 
in  a  given  area  and  over  certain  workmen. 
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REPORT  ON  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  1889  AND  1890. 

I. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  often  that  a  professor  finds  the  work  of  a  student 
embarrassing  by  reason  of  its  excellence.  I  have,  however,  had  that 
experience  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  article.  When  the  editor 
of  the  Economic  Review  requested  me  to  furnish  him  with  an  article 
on  Social  Legislation  in  the  United  States,  I  requested  Mr.  L.  S. 
Merriam,  a  member  of  my  graduate  class  in  economics,  and  of  my 
economic  seminary,  to  assist  me  in  the  laborions  work  of  getting 
together  the  provisions  of  recent  American  legislatures.  It  was  my 
intention  to  use  the  material  in  the  preparation  of  the  article,  giving 
him  credit  for  the  part  of  the  work  which  belonged  to  him.  Mr.  Merriam 
has,  however,  performed  bis  task  so  excellently,  that  I  do  not  feel  like 
making  any  changes  in  the  paper  which  he  has  handed  me,  and  he  has 
left  me  nothing  to  do  except  to  add  a  few  words  in  this  introduction. 

The  subject  of  Social  Legislation  in  the  United  States  brings  up  a 
comparison  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  our  federal  system 
with  the  English  unified  system  of  legislation,  and  that  from  a  new 
and  instructive  standpoint.  We  have  in  the  United  States  nearly  fifty 
legislatures,  and  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  legislation  on 
a  small  scale  have  been  frequently  elaborated  and  exaggerated.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  a  better  opportunity,  in  some  respects,  to  try  legis¬ 
lative  experiments,  because  the  application  of  a  law  is  so  limited.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  discouraging  to  have  to  fight  the  same  battle  for 
social  reform  in  nearly  fifty  commonwealths.  When  a  beneficial  law  is 
passed  in  England,  the  whole  country  at  once  derives  the  benefit.  Let 
the  English  reader  reflect  upon  the  amount  of  eflbrt  and  sacrifice  required 
to  secure  the  present  excellent  English  factory  legislation.  It  is  worth 
all  it  cost,  many  times  over ;  but  suppose  after  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  and  many  others  bad  expended  years  of  toil  in  their 
agitation,  both  within  and  without  Parliament,  it  bad  been  necessary 
to  repeat  the  battle  nearly  fifty  times  !  That  is  the  condition  of  aflairs 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  true,  that  after  laws  have  been  passed  in 
one  state,  it  is  easier  to  secure  their  passage  in  another  state.  But  it 
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requires  immense  effort  and  great  sacrifice  to  secure  the  passage  of  any 
beneficial  social  legislation,  particularly  if  it  is  supposed  to  affect 
injuriously  any  selfish  private  interests,  no  matter  how  many  other 
states  have  already  passed  similar  laws.  The  lessons  taught  by  the 
experience  of  one  commonwealth  are  learned  only  slowly  in  other 
commonwealths.  Moreover,  there  is  not  sufficient  talent  in  the  country 
to  secure  satisfactory  social  legislation  in  every  one  of  our  legisla¬ 
tures,  nearly  fifty  in  number.  The  problem  before  us,  in  the  United 
States,  is  not  to  produce  one  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  but  fifty  Earls  of 
Shaftesbury. 

The  United  States  is  industrially  a  unit,  and  it  is  obvious  that  social 
legislation  ought  to  be  unified  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  If  one  state  is  backward  in  laws  designed  to  protect  the  working 
classes  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  masses,  that  fact  is  always 
urged  against  legislation  in  other  states.  This  is  our  experience,  for 
example,  in  Maryland.  If  any  legislation  touching  the  hours  of  labour 
is  proposed,  our  manufacturers  will  reply  to  advocates  of  such  legislation  : 
“  We  would  not  object  to  the  laws  you  propose,  provided  they  applied 
to  all  our  competitors,  but  they  apply  only  to  a  very  few  competitors, 
namely,  those  who  happen  to  be  engaged  in  production  in  Maryland.'’ 
Others  urge  that  laws  which  affect  manufactures  will  drive  capital  out  of 
the  state  which  passes  them.  It  is  true  that  the  predictions  of  calamity 
to  result  from  labour  laws  in  any  state  never  come  true,  and  that  our 
experience  has  been  in  that  respect  precisely  like  that  of  England.  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson,  the  optimist  who  thinks  our  present  industrial  system 
perfection,  told  the  working  men  that  the  ten-hour  law  in  Massachusetts 
would  drive  capital  out  of  the  state.  After  it  was  passed,  more  capital 
was  invested  in  manufactures  in  Massachusetts  than  ever  before. 
Notwithstanding  that  fact,  however,  the  same  argument  was  made  to 
do  service  a  few  years  later  in  the  neighbouring  commonwealth  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  reform.  I  think  this  helps 
to  explain  why,  take  it  all  in  all,  we  of  the  United  States  are  so  far 
behind  England  in  social  legislation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  plans  in 
England  for  federation,  and  the  distribution  of  the  task  of  legislating 
for  the  kingdom  or  empire  among  several  legislatures,  will  not  be 
carried  into  effect  without  reference  to  the  experience  of  the  United 
States  in  social  legislation.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  all 
matters  of  this  kind  would  best  be  left  to  a  single  legislature,  with 
authority  extending  throughout  the  entire  country. 

One  other  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  every  consideration  of  social 
legislation  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  the  influence  which  our 
constitutional  system  gives  to  judges.  Our  judges  not  only  interpret 
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laws,  but  annul  laws  which  conflict  either  with  state  constitutions  or 
the  federal  constitution.  When  one  reflects  upon  the  vague  and  general 
character  of  these  many  instruments,  and  of  the  various  interpretations 
which  may  be  given  to  many  of  their  provisions,  one  becomes  aware 
that  judges  are  our  supreme  rulers.  We  have,  to  an  extent  unknown 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  government  by  judges.  What  does 
this  mean  to  the  student  of  social  legislation  ?  It  means  a  great  deal, 
and — the  fact  cannot  be  disguised — it  means  a  force,  on  tlie  whole, 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  labour.  American  judges,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
gather,  are  much  like  English  judges  in  their  social  views,  but  they 
have  an  opportunity  for  giving  weight  to  their  subjective  opinions 
unknown  in  England.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  judges  in  every 
country  are  more  solicitous  for  the  rights  of  property  than  for  the  rights 
of  person,  and  it  is  the  rights  of  the  person  which  are  of  paramount  concern 
to  the  masses  of  the  people.  This  subject,  of  the  influence  of  judges 
in  the  United  States  upon  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  working 
classes,  is  ope  which  deserves  very  careful  treatment,  and,  in  this  place, 
1  cannot  do  more  than  merely  allude  to  it,  and  to  add,  that  the  only 
practicable  remedy  in  the  United  States  seems  to  be  a  broader,  more 
liberal,  and  more  thorough  education  of  the  lawyers,  who  are  our  ruling 
class.  At  the  present  time,  the  training  which  our  American  lawyers 
receive  is,  as  a  rule,  woefully  deficient,  and  cannot  entitle  them,  as  a 
whole,  to  the  rank  of  a  liberal  profession.  They  follow  a  trade  rather 
than  a  profession.  The  condition  of  legal  education  in  this  country 
becomes  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  the  political  and  economic 
science  implied  and  expressed  in  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England  is  still  regarded  as  sound  doctrine  by  at  least  nine 
American  lawyers  out  of  ten. 

Richard  T.  Ely. 


II. 

In  the  United  States,  laws  emanate  from  one  of  two  sources, — the 
State  or  the  Federal  Government.  The  chief  source  of  labour  legisla¬ 
tion  is  the  state.  Not  that  federal  laws  do  not  vitally  affect  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  labour,  but  it  is  the  part  of  the  state  rather  than  of  the  central 
government  to  interfere  directly  as  a  regulating,  ameliorating  agency. 
To  see  that  it  is  not,  however,  beyond  the  competence  of  the  United 
States  government  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  labour  relations 
immediately  as  well  as  mediately,  one  has  only  to  advert  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  largest  employer  of  labour  in  the  country.  Further,  it  is 
not  impossible,  nor  yet  improbable,  for  the  federal  government  to  enact 
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laws  that  will  strike  straight  home  to  thousands  of  men  not  in  its  own 
employ.  By  virtue  of  its  control  over  interstate  commerce  it  may  require 
the  adoption  of  automatic  brakes  and  couplers  on  the  160,000  miles  of 
railway  in  the  United  States — a  requirement  that  would  involve  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  safety  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  brakemen  and  other  railway  employes.  This  is  merely  one 
of  the  latent  possibilities  of  intervention  residing  in  the  national  govern¬ 
ment.  Congress  having  enacted  recently  no  legislation  of  this  kind, 
we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  state  and  territorial  legislatures. 

There  are  three  territories  and  forty -four  states  in  the  Union  whose 
legislatures  are  sovereign  law-making  powers  so  far  as  they  do  not  run 
counter  to  acts  of  Congress  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  the  territories,  and  to  their  respective  state  constitutions 
and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  states. 
Forty-two  of  these  legislatures  have  biennial  sessions,  and  five  have 
annual  sessions.  Thirty -one  of  the  biennial  legislatmes  met  in  1889 
and  eleven  in  1890.  There  were,  therefore,  thirty-six  legislative 
sessions  in  1889  and  sixteen  in  1890 ;  extra  sessions  would  swell  the 
numbers.  Evidently,  to  present  anything  like  a  complete  survey  of 
recent  labour  legislation  the  sessions  of  1889  had  to  be  included,  else 
thirty-one  of  the  states,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number,  would  not 
have  been  represented  at  all.  The  enactments  of  eleven  legislative 
sessions,  seven  of  the  biennial  and  four  of  the  annual,  could  not  be 
procured.  With  these  exceptions  the  whole  field  has  been  covered. 

It  is  obviously  a  far  greater  task  to  ascertain  the  legislation  on  a 
given  subject  in  the  United  States  than  it  is  in  England.  It  is,  again, 
obviously  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  magaaine  article,  to  give 
each  and  every  law  of  the  past  two  years.  Happily,  it  is  not  necessary. 
No  better  evidence  can  be  adduced  for  the  homogeneity  of  our  American 
commonwealths  than  the  similarity  of  their  laws.  Says  a  recent  writer, 
commenting  on  this  likeness,  “Even  a  cursory  examination  reveals 
a  strongly  assimilative  tendency.  Laws  find  their  way  verbatim  from 
the  statute  books  of  one  state  to  those  of  another.  The  spirit,  aims, 
and  methods  of  legislation  are  the  same  throughout  a  large  group  of 
neighbouring  states.'’  Naturally,  states  hundreds,  and,  indeed,  thousands 
of  miles  apart  will  be  circumstanced  differently.  But,  so  far  as  like 
conditions  obtain,  they  are  met  by  like  legislation.  It  is  interesting  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  commerce  and  industry  as  they  spread  southwards 
and  westwards,  and  to  study  the  statute  books  as  you  go. 

Among  the  unifying  forces  operating  to  counteract  the  disintegrating 
tendencies  of  many  independent  jurisdictions  are  the  common  law  and 
the  bureaus  of  labour  statistics.  With  the  exception  of  Louisiana,  the 
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common  law  is  the  law  of  the  land  except  where  it  is  superseded  hy 
statute.  That  the  effect  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labour 
should  be  a  unifying  one  is  patent  ;  and  that  the  same  should  be  true 
of  the  state  bureaus  of  labour  statistics  will  appear  when  we  know  that 
they  do  not  carry  on  their  work  as  so  many  disjointed  agencies,  but  co  • 
operate  in  many  ways,  learning  of  each  other  and  profiting  by  each 
other’s  experiences.  The  chiefs  and  commissioners  of  labour  bureaus 
throughout  the  United  States  meet  annually  in  national  convention. 

The  greatest  difference  between  states  in  this  matter  of  labour 
legislation  is  not  in  the  laws  themselves,  but  in  the  administrative 
agencies  created  to  enforce  them,  and  in  the  remedies  accruing  to  those 
who  suffer  from  their  violation.  The  conscience  of  the  public  is  easily 
satisfied  ;  and  labour  organizations  are  often  able  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  law  when  they  are  powerless  to  secure  its  enforcement.  Legis¬ 
latures  enact  scores  of  laws  with  no  intention  that  they  shall  ever  be 
aught  save  a  dead  letter.  When  means  are  provided  for  giving  effect 
to  a  law,  they  are  as  often  as  not  totally  inadequate.  The  younger  states 
are  more  derelict  than  the  older.  Massachusetts,  the  pioneer  in  the 
effort  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  worker,  has  a  very  effective  system  of 
inspection  and  control.  New  York  probably  comes  next.  It  may  be 
predioted  with  confidence  that,  as  the  younger  states  grow  older,  the 
example  of  Massachusetts  will  be  more  and  more  followed. 

Although  the  following  summary  does  not  purport  to  be  a  complete 
inventory  of  existing  labour  laws  in  the  United  States,  but  only  a 
review  of  those  of  1889  and  1890,  with  incidental  references  to  the 
past,  nevertheless  it  may  be  accepted  as  indicating  in  a  rough  way  the 
height  to  which  labour  legislation  has  risen  in  the  United  States.  This 
could  not  be  if  every  state  were  at  the  same  stage  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment.  But,  as  they  are  not,  we  find  the  newer  states  enacting  the 
earlier  instalments,  the  main  body  of  labour  legislation,  while  the  older 
states  are  supplementing  and  modifying  their  past  legislation.  We 
thus,  as  it  were,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  stream  towards  its  head-waters 
and  again  near  its  mouth.  To  Massachusetts  belongs  the  honour  of 
first  place  in  the  character  and  comprehensiveness  of  her  labour  laws, 
and  in  the  wisdom  and  thoroughness  with  which  she  enforces  them. 
She  has  led  the  way  and  served  as  the  model  for  other  states.  Her 
labour  legislation  fills  a  small  volume,  to  which,  of  course,  her  enact¬ 
ments  for  1889  and  1890  bear  a  very  small  ratio. 

To  begin  our  examination  of  the  labour  laws  passed  by  the  various 
state  legislatures  that  met  in  1889  and  1890 — the  Tennessee  legislature 
strikes  a  blow  at  the  institution  of  the  **  oompany  doctor,”  the  physician 
employed  by  mining  and  other  companies  engaged  in  developing  the 
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material  resources  of  the  state  in  out-of'the-waj  localities.  It  is  made 
a  misdemeanour,  punishable  by  a  slight  fine,  to  dictate  to  an  employe 
or  to  interfere  with  him  in  his  right  to  choose  his  own  physician.  It  is 
also  made  unlawful  to  withhold,  without  the  employ4's  consent,  part  of 
his  wages  towards  paying  the  salary  of  the  “  company  doctor.”  The 
New  York  legislature,  thinking  it  necessary  to  reaffirm  with  legal 
sanctions  the  unrestricted  right  of  suffrage,  says  that  employers  must 
not  influence  the  votes  of  their  workmen  by  threats  or  by  any  other 
unlawful  means. 

The  common  law  was  once,  and  appears  still  to  be  in  many  states, 
the  only  law  on  the  subject  of  conspiracy.  But  “  in  recent  years  a 
number  of  the  states  and  territories  have  endeavoured  to  make  plain  by 
statute  how  far  a  combination  by  employes  to  raise  or  maintain  the 
rate  of  wages,  or  for  kindred  purposes,  is  to  be  protected  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  acts  by  such  combinations  or  by  individuals  will 
subject  the  perpetrators  to  punishment.” 

The  legislature  of  Colorado,  1889,  after  graciously  declaring  that  it  is 
not  unlawful  for  one  labourer  to  influence  another  by  peaceful  means, 
sternly  forbids  intimidation  and  injury,  either  bodily  or  financial. 

The  boycotting  of  employers,  as  well  as  of  fellow-labourers,  is  like¬ 
wise  prohibited.  Maine  menaces  with  two  years’  imprisonment  and 
jSoOO  fine  “whoever  by  threats,  intimidation,  or  force,  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  others,  prevents  any  person  from  entering  into  or  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  employment  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation.”  Over 
against  conspiracy  stands  “black-listing” — a  practice  which  prevails 
to  some  extent,  chiefly  among  railways.  Indiana  visits  the  practice 
with  heavy  penalties,  declaring  it  a  violation  of  the  law  to  prevent  or 
to  attempt  to  prevent  a  discharged  employe  or  one  who  has  left  volun¬ 
tarily  from  securing  employment  elsewhere.  This  is  not  meant  to 
include  a  faithful  statement  of  the  reasons  for  a  dismissal.  In  fact,  an 
employer  is  bound  to  furnish  such  statement  to  a-  discharged  employe. 
If  he  refuses,  he  is  ever  after  debarred  from  rendering  a  statement  to 
any  person  or  corporation  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  written  reason 
for  his  discharge  given  an  employe  at  his  own  request  shall  ever  be  made 
the  ground  of  an  action  for  libel  or  slander. 

New  Mexico  lays  a  heavy  hand  on  foreign  guarantee  companies— 
companies  guaranteeing  an  employer  against  loss  from  an  employe — 
that  have  no  agent  at  some  county  seat  in  the  territory  upon  whom  legal 
process  may  be  served  or  that  have  not  otherwise  complied  with  the 
laws  of  the  territory  entitling  them  to  operate  therein.  Business 
with  such  companies  is  strictly  prohibited,  either  by  employers  or 
employes. 
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The  past  two  years  have  seen  many  mechanic's  lien  and  other  laws 
passed,  guaranteeing  the  prompt  and  just  payment  of  wages.  Iowa 
makes  servants  and  labourers  preferred  creditors  to  the  extent  of  £1100 
each  for  services  performed  within  the  preceding  ninety  days.  If  the 
assets  do  not  suffice  to  meet  these  claims,  they  are  to  be  divided  pro  rata 
among  the  claimants.  Arizona  passes  a  similar  law.  Illinois  makes  it 
incumbent  upon  the  courts  when  an  employe  wins  a  suit  for  wages  to 
render  judgment  for  an  additional  sum  to  cover  attorney's  fees.  Nebraska 
guarantees  to  servants,  labourers,  clerks,  and  other  employes  their  wages 
for  sixty  days  past  by  threatening  with  heavy  penalties  any  one  who 
attaches,  seizes,  or  garnishes  such  wages  or  even  transfers  his  claim  upon 
them  to  another.  Minnesota  passes  an  Act  not  unlike  this.  A  New 
York  Act  of  1889,  supplemented  in  1890,  requires  in  a  large  number  of 
enumerated  employments  the  weekly  payment  in  cash  of  wages  due  to 
within  six  days  of  the  date  of  payment.  For  violation  of  the  law 
factory  inspectors  are  authorized  to  bring  action  in  the  name  of  the 
State.  Any  agreement  or  assignment  contravening  the  rights  and 
duties  established  by  this  Act  are  invalid.  Indiana,  Wisconsin,.and 
North  Carolina  enact  laws  which,  though  they  may  differ  from  the 
New  York  law  in  specific  provisions,  do  not  depart  from  it  in  principle. 
In  Arkansas,  if  a  labourer  employed  in  railway  construction  is  dis¬ 
charged,  with  or  without  cause,  his  wages  become  due  at  once,  and 
continue  at  the  old  rate  until  they  are  paid.  But  they  do  not  continue 
for  more  than  sixty  days  unless  suit  therefor  is  brought  within  that 
time.  In  addition,  an  action  for  damages  may  be  brought  in  case  a 
labourer  engaged  for  a  definite  period  is  discharged  without  cause. 

Actual  possession  was  at  the  foundation  of  the  lien  in  common  law. 
^  To  the  original  or  common-law  conception  of  a  lien  it  would  appear 
to  be  necessary  that  the  goods  over  which  lien  is  claimed  should  be 
actually  in  the  possession  of  the  creditor,  and,  further,  that  the  debt 
should  have  been  incurred  with  reference  to  the  goods  which  are 
detained."  This  conception  of  the  lien  embraced  only  movables,  and  it 
adjudged  a  kind  of  property  right  in  the  article  in  question  until  the 
debt  was  settled.  The  right  went  only  to  detention,  and  did  not  exten«l 
to  sale.  Work  done  upon  any  improvement  on  land,  or  materials 
furnished  therefor,  created  no  such  claim.  The  owner  of  the  soil  was 
absolute  owner  of  the  improvements  attaching  to  the  soil.  Just  here 
American  legislation  broadens  the  scope  of  the  old  common-law 
principle,  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  formulates  a  new  principle  by  recog¬ 
nizing  what  is  really  a  right  of  property,  not  only  in  the  improvements, 
but  in  the  land  itself.  This  right,  or  mechanic's  lien,  is  acquired  after 
filing  notice  in  the  prescribed  manner,  and  must  be  satisfied — by  the 
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sale  of  the  property,  if  necessary.  There  is  hardly  a  state  in  the  Union 
but  what  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  enacted  lien  laws  ;  and  this  legis¬ 
lation  covers  almost  every  description  of  property — things  tangible  and 
intangible — upon  which  claims  might  arise.  The  legislative  mills  have 
not  been  idle  of  late  for  want  of  such  grist ;  some  states  passing  their 
first  mechanic’s  lien  laws,  others  extending  or  amending  those  they 
already  have.  We  can  refer  to  only  a  few  of  these  recent  enactments. 
In  Nebraska,  public  boards,  in  awarding  contracts  for  the  erection  or 
the  improvement  of  public  buildings  where  the  mechanic’s  lien  law  does 
not  apply,  are  required  to  exact  a  bond  from  the  contractor  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  labours  and  mechanics  ;  and  this  bond  may  be  sued  on  by 
those  whom  it  is  meant  to  secure.  The  Minnesota  lien  law  of  1889 
defines  how  much  of  the  land  upon  which  improvements  have  been 
made  is  subject  to  lien.  In  the  country  it  is  forty  acres  ;  in  the  city, 
only  the  immediate  lot  upon  which  the  work  was  done.  In  Wisconsin 
a  lien  on  mining  property  gives  way  only  to  the  paramount  claims  of 
the  state.  In  Texas  a  mechanic’s  lien  yields  to  no  other  lien,  even 
though  created  subsequently  to  it. 

Louisiana  punishes  the  violation  of  the  labour  contract,  and  forbids 
the  wilful  interference  of  persons  not  parties  thereto.  Mississippi 
prohibits  the  enticing  of  labourers  and  renters  away  from  their  em¬ 
ployers. 

Ohio  promulgates  a  law  which  is  very  important  to  railway  em¬ 
ployes.  The  law  forbids  any  railway  company,  operating  a  road  thirty 
miles  or  more  in  length,  to  permit  or  require  a  conductor,  brakeman, 
fireman,  or  engineer  who  has  already  been  working  for  twenty-four 
consecutive  hours,  to  continue  longer  at  work,  except  in  case  of  accident, 
without  first  being  allowed  at  least  eight  hours  for  rest.  Ten  hours 
are  made  a  legal  day’s  work,  and  any  excess  is  to  be  paid  for  as  over¬ 
time.  In  order  to  prevent  railways  from  contracting  out  of  liabilities 
for  injuries  received  from  employes,  and  to  prevent  employes  from 
waiving  their  claims  for  damages,  any  contract  effecting  this  release 
and  waiver  is  declared  void,  and  the  railway  exposes  itself  to  a  for¬ 
feiture  not  exceeding  JSoOO,  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action.  Some 
railways,  to  insure  their  employes  against  accident  without  expense  or 
loss  to  themselves,  require  them  to  join  a  relief  association,  or  else 
withhold  a  portion  of  their  wages  to  pay  dues  for  them  in  such  an 
association.  Both  of  these  expedients  are  prohibited,^  and,  that  an 
employ^  may  be  protected  against  discharge  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  company,  he  may  ask  for  and  receive  a  written 
reason  for  his  discharge.  The  same  Act  draws  more  tightly  the  cords 
'  A  Maryland  Act  of  1890  likewise  prohibits  the  second  expedient. 
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of  responsibility  for  accident  by  its  definition  of  **  superior  ’’  and 
“fellow-servant.”  Any  employe  directing  or  controlling  the  labour 
of  other  employes  shall  henceforth  be  deemed  their  superior,  and  not 
their  fellow-servant :  he  shall  also  be  deemed  the  superior  of  employes 
in  other  departments  than  his  own,  who  do  not  have  the  direction  or 
control  of  labour.  “  Under  the  common  law,  as  it  exists  in  England 
and  America,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  where 
the  Roman  law  is  the  precedent,  it  is  the  rule  that  the  principal  is 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  agent,  the  same  as  if  he  performed  the 
acts  himself.”  But  in  1837,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Priestly  v. 
Fowler,  Lord  Abinger  held  that  a  servant  cannot  recover  of  his  master 
for  injuries  due  to  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  ;  the  servant  by 
implication  contracting  to  run  the  risks  incident  to  the  service  in  which 
he  engages.  The  courts  accepted  the  doctrine,  and  have  consistently 
followed  it  ever  since,  though  there  is  developing  a  tendency  to 
mitigate  its  severity,  if  not  to  discard  it  altogether.  The  principle 
went  so  far  as  to  regard  as  fellow-servants,  or  co-employes,  “  a 
baggage-master  and  a  draw-tender  at  a  bridge,”  or  “  a  factory-girl  and 
the  superintendent  who  gave  the  order  which  caused  her  death.”  The 
injustice  of  this  finally  forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  legislatures. 
The  English  Employers’  Liability  Act  of  1880  abrogated  the  rule,  and 
made  employers  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  employes,  whether 
the  sufferers  were  co-employes  or  not.  In  1885,  Alabama,  and  in  1887, 
Massachusetts,  following  English  precedent,  passed  similar  laws. 
“  Many  other  states  have  in  some  way  and  to  some  extent  weakened 
the  force  of  the  common-law  rule.”  But  as  yet  railway  corporations 
are  the  only  class  of  employers  from  whom  they  have  withdrawn  the 
benefits  of  the  co-employment  plea.  This  Ohio  law,  it  is  evident,  does 
not  completely  do  that ;  it  only  narrows  the  field  within  which  the 
railway  is  exempt  from  liability.  A  Wisconsin  Act  of  1889,  though 
not  utterly  withholding  from  the  railways  the  protection  of  the  old  rule, 
narrows  the  field  of  exemption  still  more  by  making  them  responsible 
for  injuries  to  employes  which  are  due,  without  contributory  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  injured  person,  to  the  fault  of  any  train-dispatcher, 
telegraph-operator,  yard-master,  conductor,  engineer,  or  of  any  employe 
having  charge  or  control  of  a  stationary  signal,  target-point,  block  or 
switch. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  1972  railway  employes  were 
killed  and  20,028  were  injured.  One-half  of  these  casualties  were 
due  to  the  use  of  the  hand-brake  and  of  the  link-and-pin  coupler. 
Automatic  brakes  and  couplers  are  used  on  most  passenger  trains, 
but  only  to  a  limited  extent  on  freight  trains.  In  1882,  Connecticut 
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passed  a  law  requiring  that  automatic  couplers,  approved  by  the 
railway  commission,  should  be  placed  on  all  new  cars.  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  York,  and  Michigan  have  since  enacted  similar 
statutes  ;  and,  in  1889,  New  York  passed  an  Act  which  forbade  the 
running,  after  November  1,  1892,  of  any  cars  not  provided'  with 
automatic  couplers.  The  last  state  to  take  action  was  Iowa,  which,  in 
1890,  enacted  a  law  looking  to  the  ultimate  adoption  of  automatic 
brakes  and  couplers  on  all  cars,  old  and  new.  Cars  sent  to  the  shops 
for  repairs  must  be  furnished  with  automatic  couplers  ;  and  after 
January  1,  1895,  all  cars  must  have  automatic  couplers.  After 
January  1,  1892,  every  locomotive  must  be  equipped  with  a  power, 
or  “driver,”  brake  ;  and  after  January  1,  1893,  no  trains  are  to  be  run 
that  are  not  provide<l  with  a  sufficient  number  of  automatic  brakes  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  brakemen  going  between  or  on  top  of  cars. 
The  limited  jurisdiction  of  our  American  state  governments  is  shown 
in  the  proviso  that  the  penalties  of  this  Act  “  shall  not  apply  to 
companies  in  handling  cars  belonging  to  railroads  other  than  those 
of  this  state  which  are  engaged  in  interstate  traffic.”  Right  here 
one  will  find  the  reason  why  the  individual  states  are  powerless 
to  correct  this  evil.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  says  of 
their  well-meant  efibrts  to  introduce  automatic  couplers,  “Uniformity 
was  not  furthered,  since  different  commissions  approved  different 
couplers.  The  laws  could  not  well  be  enforced  upon  roads  only  partly 
in  the  state.  Many  persons,  including  the  present  Connecticut 
Commissioners,  believe  that  the  mixture  of  link  couplings,  with  a 
number  of  different  automatic  types,  tended  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  coupling  accidents.”  Similar  differences  arise  when  indi¬ 
vidual  states  attempt  the  introduction  of  automatic  brakes.  The 
ouly  efficient  legislation  is  national  legislation  ;  but  that  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  last  published  report  (December, 
1889),  was  not  yet  prepared  to  recommend.  The  Railway  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  country,  however,  at  their  annual  convention  in 
March  of  this  year,  appointed  a  committee  to  urge  upon  Congress 
the  necessity  for  the  compulsory  adoption  on  all  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  of  a  uniform  system  of  automatic  brakes  and  couplers. 

Illinois,  with  her  large  foreign  population,  legislates  in  the  interest 
of  her  native-l>orn  and  naturalized  citizens.  No  person,  not  a  native- 
born  or  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  has  not 
declared  bis  intention  of  becoming  naturalized,  can  get  employment 
from  the  state  or  any  municipality  thereof,  or  from  any  contractor  or 
sub-contractor  under  the  state  or  municipality. 

Inasmuch  as  convict  labour  and  the  products  of  convict  labour  come 
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iuto  competition  with  free  labour  and  its  products,  and  inasmuch  as 
discharged  convicts  either  enter  the  ranks  of  honest  workers  or  prey 
upon  society,  the  pertinence  of  the  convict  question  to  the  design  of 
this  paper  is  obvious.  The  economic  side  of  the  prison  problem  is  that 
which  has  attracted  most  attention  ;  and  this  by  reason  of  the  vigorous 
protests  of  the  working  men  against  the  competition  of  convict  labour. 
But  the  reformatory,  humanitarian  side  of  the  problem  is  coming  into 
greater  prominence  ;  and  in  the  double  light  thus  thrown  upon  it  we 
may  hope  for  a  wiser  and  better  solution.  Of  the  four  methods  of 
employing  criminals  in  vogue  in  the  United  States — the  public  account, 
the  piece-price,  the  contract,  and  the  lease  systems — the  first  has  most, 
the  last  least,  to  recommend  it,  looked  at  in  this  double  light.  The 
lease  system  is  thoroughly  bad,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  the  states  where  it 
obtains.  But  fortunately  it  is  giving  way  to  noore  enlightened  and 
humane  systems.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  legislation  of  the 
last  two  years  on  the  subject  of  convict  labour :  South  Carolina  authorizes 
the  purchase  out  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  penitentiary  of  a  farm 
or  farms  to  be  worked  by  convicts.  No  more  contracts  are  to  be  made 
for  hiring  or  leasing  convicts  for  phosphate  mining.  The  bitter  feeling 
engendered  among  working  men  by  the  cempetition  of  convict  labour 
leaves  its  trace  upon  the  statute  books  of  North  Carolina,  in  a  way  that 
is  not  flattering  to  the  courage  and  the  straightferwardness  of  her  law¬ 
makers  :  the  lease  system  ebtaining,  provision  is  made  for  leasing  some 
of  the  convicts  to  a  certain  construction  company,  and  it  is  left  to  tlie 
discretion  of  the  penitentiary  authorities,  in  making  the  contract  with 
the  company,  to  permit  the  return  of  the  convicts,  after  thirty  days' 
notice,  if  the  company  is  boycotted  on  account  of  the  employment  of 
convict  labour.  The  territory  of  New  Mexico  authorizes  the  hiring 
out  of  her  prisoners.  The  inmates  of  the  California  prison  may  be 
employed  in  making  any  articles  needed  for  state  use,  but  in  manu¬ 
facturing  for  sale  they  are  limited  to  a  few  designated  articles.  In 
1887  Colorado  prohibited  the  hiring  or  leasing  of  convicts.  The  pro¬ 
hibition  is  now  raised  fer  industries  not  coming  into  competition  with 
free  labour,  provided  that  the  work  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the 
prison  authorities.  Iowa  appropriates  jSlOOO  to  help  discharged 
prisoners  enter  upon  an  honest  life  :  the  money  to  he  drawn  from  the 
treasury,  and  expended  by  the  Iowa  Prisoners'  Aid  Association. 

New  York  is  the  foremost  state  in  the  Union  in  the  wise  and  humane 
treatment  of  her  criminals.  One  of  her  penal  institutions  —  the 
Elmira  Reformatory — is  known  the  world  over.  An  Act  passed  at 
the  legislative  session  of  1889  is  in  accordance  with  the  enlightened 
policy  of  the  state  and  in  furtherance  thereof.  The  Act  shows  a  keen 
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appreciation  of  existing  economic  conditions,  and  is  framed  in  conformity 
with  them.  The  following  are  its  principal  provisions  :  Prisoners  shall 
work  eight  hours  daily  at  hard  labour.  They  are  not  to  be  hired  out 
by  the  day  or  by  any  other  period  of  time.  Their  labour  shall  be  either 
fur  production  and  profit  or  for  training  and  instruction,  or  partly  the 
oue  and  partly  the  other.  They  are  divided  into  three  classes,  based  on 
corrigibility,  capacity,  and  prospect  of  reforming  and  making  an  honest 
living  when  released.  The  first  class  is  composed  of  those  possessing 
in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  mentioned  ;  the  second  class  of  those 
possessing  them  in  a  lower  degree  ;  and  the  third  class  of  those  possess¬ 
ing  them  least  of  all.  The  sole  object  of  the  labour  of  the  first  class 
is  to  prepare  them  to  m  aintain  themselves  by  honest  industry  after  they 
leave  the  prison  walls,  even  if  no  salable  products  result.  But,  so  fur 
as  this  object  is  not  incompatible  with  the  production  of  vendible  com¬ 
modities,  that  end  may  also  be  kept  in  view.  The  labour  of  the  second 
class  of  prisoners  is  to  be  directed  primarily  to  the  production  of 
marketable  goods,  but  secondarily  to  training  them  to  make  a  living  ; 
and  this  even  though  their  labour  be  rendered  thereby  less  productive. 
The  employment  of  the  third  class  of  convicts,  who  are  so  insubordinate 
and  so  incompetent  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the 
prison  and  the  productiveness  of  its  labour,  while  keeping  in  view  the 
preservation  of  their  health,  is  to  be  directed  to  the  production  of  hand¬ 
made  articles  for  the  use  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  state,  and  to 
such  other  common  work  as  does  not  affect  free  labour.  All  the  peual 
institutions  in  the  state  must  follow  either  the  ‘‘  public  account,"  or  the 
piece-price "  system  of  production,  or  partly  the  one  and  partly  the 
other,  as  the  superintendent  of  prisons  shall  determine.  Under  the 
former  system,  the  state  engages  in  production  on  its  own  account,  and 
markets  the  produce  ;  under  the  latter  system,  the  state  receives  the  raw 
material  from  the  contractor,  works  it  up  into  finished  product,  and 
returns  it  to  him  at  a  fixed  price  per  piece.  It  is  the  policy  of  New 
York  to  employ  the  inmates  of  her  prisons  in  making  all  the  goods 
needed  by  the  various  state  institutions  before  manufacturing  for  the 
market.  When  commodities  are  sold,  full  market  prices  must  be 
obtained  :  in  no  case  are  they  to  be  sold  for  less  than  10  per  cent,  advance 
on  the  cost  of  the  materials  used.  Prison  labour  is  so  small  a  fraction 
of  total  labour  that  free  labour  is  not  measurably  affected  by  it,  unless 
it  is  concentrated  in  a  few  industries.  Accordingly,  the  superintendent 
of  prisons  is  required  to  direct  prison  labour  along  diversified  lines  of 
industry,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  same  occupa¬ 
tions  carried  on  outside  the  prisons.  He  is  further  enjoined  to  employ 
the  prisoners  in  such  trades  as  will  be  most  likely  to  furnish  them 
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employment  on  leaving  prison.  Of  course,  it  is  these  trades  which  feel 
least  the  competition  of  convict  labour.  The  number  of  convicts 
engaged  in  making  a  given  kind  of  goods  must  not  exceed  5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  so  engaged  in  the  whole  state,  except  in  industries 
in  which  not  over  fifty  free  labourers  are  employed.  Two  industries 
are  given  special  protection  :  the  manufacturers  of  stoves  and  iron 
hollow  ware  and  of  boots  and  shoes.  Not  exceeding  one  hundred 
persons  are  to  be  employed  in  either  industry,  and  they  are  to  make 
goods  only  for  the  public  institutions  of  the  state. 

The  institution  of  separate  administrative  agencies  for  the  statistical 
investigation  of  lalK>ur  conditions  is  distinctively  American  in  origin 
and  character.  Since  the  creation  of  the  first  bureau  of  labour  statistics 
in  1869 — that  of  Massachusetts — the  number  of  bureaus  has  grown 
rapidly,  especially  of  late  years,  until  there  are  now  twenty-six  in  all. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  purely  agricultural  state  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  influence  of  labour  organizations,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
every  state  in  the  Union  will  have  its  bureau.  Two  or  three  new 
burciius  were  established  in  1889  and  1890,  and  some  of  the  old 
bureaus  bad  their  appropriations  increased  or  their  duties  defined. 
There  are  two  principal  methods  of  collecting  statistics  :  that  of  sending 
out  blanks  to  be  filled  and  returned  ;  and  that  of  employing  special 
agents  to  travel  over  the  state  and  collect  information  in  person. 
Pennsylvania  confirms  the  almost  universal  experience  that  poor  results 
follow  the  use  of  the  first  method,  by  abandoning  it  and  adopting  the 
second.  Provision  is  made  for  two  agents,  who  shall  collect  agricultural 
and  commercial  as  well  as  labour  statistics  ;  for  Pennsylvania  is  one  of 
those  states  that  saddle  their  labour  bureaus  with  burdens  not  strictly 
belonging  to  them.  In  the  new  state  of  North  Dakota  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labour  replaces  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  whose 
office  was  created  in  1885.  Although  this  official  is  called  Commissioner 
of  Labour,  his  functions  are  myriad.  Before  reaching  the  end  of  the 
long  Act  enumerating  his  duties  one  finds  that  his  range  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  the  field  of  labour,  but  that  he  is  constituted  arbitrator  in 
labour  disputes  ;  advertiser  of  the  material  resources  of  the  state  ;  pro¬ 
moter  of  immigration  ;  curator  of  state  exhibits  ;  dairy  commissioner 
ex-officio  ;  and,  finally,  that  there  may  be  no  lingering  doubt  as  to  the 
all-inclusiveness  of  his  functions,  state  statistician  in  general.  State, 
county,  and  precinct  officers  are  required,  at  his  written  request,  to 
render  him  all  necessary  assistance  ;  and  be  is  given  authority  to  send 
for  persons  and  examine  witnesses  under  oath.  The  West  Virginia 
legislature  establishes  the  commissionership  of  labour,  but  makes 
inadequate  appropriations  for  the  office.  In  addition  to  performing  the 
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duties  properly  attaching  to  his  place,  the  commissioner  is  expected  to 
make  investigations  tending  to  advance  the  productive  interests  of  the 
state.  He  is  also  made  official  inspector  of  factories  and  workshops.  The 
territory  of  Utah  creates  a  bureau  of  statistics,  which,  among  other 
things,  shall  collect  statistics  about  the  various  industries,  the  number 
of  hands  employed,  and  the  wages  paid. 

Michigan  becomes  one  of  the  states  that  adopts  provisions,  usually 
faulty  and  ineffective,  for  the  arbitration  of  difficulties  between 
employer  and  employed.  The  governor  is  authorized,  when  he  shall 
consider  it  necessary,  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration 
composed  of  three  members.  The  Board  is  invested  with  the  same 
authority  to  issue  subpoenas,  administer  oaths,  and  compel  the  production 
of  books  and  papers  as  any  court  of  record.  It  cannot  force  a  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  contending  parties  ;  but,  once  a  case  is  submitted  to  its 
judgment,  its  decision  is  binding.  Each  side  must  present  its  case  in 
writing,  pledging  itself  to  continue  at  work  until  the  decision  is  rendered, 
and  then  to  abide  by  the  decision ;  provided  it  is  rendered  within  ten 
days  after  the  completion  of  the  investigation.  Whenever  a  strike  or 
lock-out  occurs,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board,  whether  appealed  to  or  not, 
to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble,  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  recon¬ 
ciliation,  and,  if  thought  best,  to  make  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
matter.  Michigan  profits  by  the  experience  and  example  of  other 
states,  notably  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  in  including  unsolicited 
mediation  as  well  as  arbitration  on  appeal,  in  the  duties  of  her  board  of 
arbitrators.  This  unsolicited  intervention  will  often  bring  about  an 
amicable  settlement  in  cases  where  the  parties  to  a  dispute  stubbornly 
refuse,  of  their  own  accord,  to  submit  their  quarrel  to  arbitration.  Then, 
too,  the  knowledge  that  the  trouble  will  be  examined  into  whether  they 
will  or  no,  and  the  results  of  the  examination  exposed  to  the  searching 
light  of  public  opinion,  will  have  a  deterring,  wholesome  effect  on  both 
masters  and  men. 

“  Building  and  loan  associations  are  fast  becoming  a  financial  factor 
of  magnitude.  They  are  absorbing  vast  sums  of  the  people's  earnings, 
and  if  their  present  rate  of  growth  continues  they  will  soon  pass  the 
savings  banks  in  importance,  and  come  near  monopolizing  the  field  for 
small  real  estate  loans.”  The  widespread  growth  of  these  associations 
is  reflected  in  the  latest  legislation  of  states  as  far  removed  in  point  of 
age  and  location  as  Virginia  and  Wyoming.  A  common  feature  of  this 
legislation,  and  the  one  of  greatest  moment  here,  is  the  attempt  which 
is  usually  made  to  throw  safeguards  around  the  operations  of  building 
and  loan  associations  for  the  protection  of  their  members  from  loss. 
Precautions  are  almost  universally  taken  in  the  case  of  associations 
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chartered  under  the  laws  uf  some  other  state  ;  the  device  most  com¬ 
monly  resorted  to  being  that  of  requiring  a  deposit  of  securities  to 
indemnify  against  loss  the  citizens  of  the  state  doing  business  with  such 
associations.  New  York,  for  instance,  requires  a  deposit  of  )8100,000, 
and  declares  the  license  of  the  association  revoked  ipso  facto  if  the 
deposit  is  not  kept  up.  Minnesota  goes  so  far  as  to  compel  building 
and  loan  associations  organized  under  her  own  laws  to  keep  all  their 
securities  deposited  with  the  state  auditor  or  with  a  designated  trust 
company.  Two  or  three  of  the  legislatures  of  1889  and  1890  lighten 
the  burden  of  taxation  for  building  and  loan  associations.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  exempts  the  capital  stock,  corporate  franchise,  and  personal 
property  of  co-operative  banks,  while  Minnesota  exempts  the  shares  of 
building  and  loan  associations  as  well  as  all  mortgages  and  other 
securities  held  by  them.  “  As  building  and  loan  associations  are  aggre¬ 
gates  of  labourers,  mechanics,  workmen,  and  working  women,  which 
start  up  without  any  paid-up  capital,"  etc..  North  Dakota  declares  them 
to  be  benevolent  institutions,  and  exempts  their  shares  from  taxation. 
The  Minnesota  Act  on  building  and  loan  associations  has  most  important 
constitutional  bearings — touching  on  the  question  of  the  independence 
of  corporations  incorporated  in  one  state  of  all  control  over  them  by 
other  states.  Corporations  chartered  under  the  laws  of  one  state,  when 
they  have  business  in  another  state,  can  and  do  profit  by  that  clause  of 
the  federal  constitution  which  gives  to  the  federal  courts  jurisdiction 
over  litigation  between  persons  of  different  states  by  transferring  suits 
from  the  state  to  the  federal  courts.  This  puts  their  opponents  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  entailing  upon  them  the  loss  of  much  time  and 
money  in  being  compelled  to  go  to  the  federal  court,  perhaps  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  instead  of  to  the  state  court  in  the  same  county.  It  is 
to  meet  this  that  Minnesota  exacts  of  foreign  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions,  as  a  condition  of  doing  business  in  the  state,  a  pledge  that  they 
will  not  transfer  to  the  federal  courts  suits  begun  against  them  in  the 
state  courts.  But  the  expedient  is  like  to  prove  of  no  avail ;  for  in 
the  case  of  Barron  v.  Burnside,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Uuited  States  in  April,  1887,  a  similar  law  passed  by  the  Iowa  legis¬ 
lature  to  meet  a  similar  exigency  was  declared  unconstitutional. 
“  The  Supreme  Court  can  take  but  one  step  further  ;  ...  it  cau  affirm 
that  the  rights  of  corporations  are  inalienable,  and  that  a  corporation 
created  by  one  state,  or  self-created  under  the  laws  of  one  state, 
has  the  same  rights  in  every  other  state  that  the  citizen  of  one  state 
has  in  every  other  state.” 

The  laws  of  New  Jersey  take  cognizance  of  another  kind  of  building 
association — associations  organized  by  working  men  for  the  establish- 
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ment  of  reading-rooms,  libraries,  and  places  of  social  entertainment. 
Two  or  more  assemblies  of  Knights  of  Labour  or  of  other  societies 
may  unite,  obtain  a  charter,  and  form  themselves  into  an  association. 

Five  states — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Minne¬ 
sota — pass  laws  for  the  registration  and  protection  of  the  trade-marks, 
labels,  and  other  trade  devices  adopted  by  associations  of  working  men 
and  women. 

The  inception  of  Labour  Day  can  be  traced  back  to  the  resolution  of 
one  of  the  Brooklyn  Assemblies,  Knights  of  Labour,  in  June,  1882. 
The  following  October  it  was  made  a  law  of  the  whole  order,  other 
organizations  joined  with  the  Knights,  a  general  movement  resulted,  and 
now  Labour  Day  is  observed  throughout  the  United  States  and  Australia, 
and  to  some  extent  in  Europe.  A  number  of  our  American  states  have 
placed  it  on  the  calendar  among  the  legal  holidays.  Five  have  done 
so  during  the  period  under  consideration — Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa. 

Pennsylvania  thinks  that,  “  whereas  associations  of  capital  are 
incorporated  and  protected  by  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  and 
whereas  associations  of  labour  should  have  the  same  privileges,”  it 
is  nothing  but  right  that  working  men  should  be  able  to  organize 
freely  under  general  laws,  drawing  to  themselves  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  usually  vesting  in  corporations.  Accordingly,  five  or  more 
employes,  three  of  whom  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  may 
apply  for  a  charter,  and  form  themselves  into  an  association  for  mutual 
aid,  benefit,  and  protection  in  their  trade  concerns. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1890,  an  Act  passeil  the  Ohio  legislature 
establishing  a  Free  Public  Employment  Office  in  each  of  the  five 
largest  cities  in  the  State,  viz.  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Toledo, 
and  Cleveland.  “  This  law  is  essentially  an  Ohio  idea,  it  being  the 
first  of  its  kind  passed  in  this  country,  and,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Intelligence  Office  in  France,  there  is  nothing  with 
which  it  can  be  compared.”  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  at 
least  one  other  American  state  exercises  a  surveillance  over  private 
employment  bureaus.  The  object  of  this  Ohio  employment  office 
is  to  effect  an  adjustment  between  labour  demand  and  labour  supply, 
and  thereby  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  unemployed  to  a  minimum. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  attitude  of  the  State  in  the  times  of 
Adam  Smith,  when  the  English  Law  of  Settlement  was  in  full  force, 
and  its  attitude  now  as  evinced  by  this  Ohio  law  !  Then  we  had 
the  State  doing  all  it  could  to  block  the  free  movement  of  labour  ; 
now  we  have  the  State  doing  what  it  can  to  facilitate  the  free  move¬ 
ment  of  labour.  To  the  employment  office  come  employers  who  are 
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wanting  labourers  and  labourers  who  are  seeking  employment,  and 
register  their  names.  Every  week  the  superintendent  of  the  office 
makes  out  lists  of  both  classes  of  applicants,  and  sends  them  to  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Labour  Statistics,  who  in  turn  transmits  them 
to  the  several  employment  offices.  And  thus  the  unemployed  labour 
of  the  whole  state  is,  as  it  were,  brought  into  one  market.  The  success 
of  the  experiment  seems  to  be  insured.  Already,  it  is  said,  40  per 
cent,  of  the  applications  are  successfully  answered.  The  law  was 
non-partisan  in  its  birth  and  passage,  and  it  is  non-partisan  in  its 
administration,  although  there  are  loopholes  in  it  through  which 
partisanship  could  effect  an  entrance.  Mr.  John  McBride,  the  Ohio 
Commissioner  of  Labour  Statistics,  says,  “it  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  beneficial  laws  ever  passed  in  the  interest 
of  employers  and  employes.** 

Since  explosions  are  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  injury  and 
death,  the  inspection  and  regulation  of  steam-boilers  is  very  properly 
considered  to  fall  within  the  province  of  State  activity.  Colorado, 
Montana,  and  North  Dakota  have  lately  instituted  State  inspection 
of  boilers,  the  two  latter  passing  quite  extensive  laws.  We  will 
confine  our  attention  to  the  Montana  law.  No  one  can  be  appointed  an 
assistant  inspector  of  boilers  unless  he  has  had  four  years*  experience 
in  operating  steam-boilers  and  steam-engines ;  and  no  one  can  receive 
the  appointment  of  chief  inspector  who  has  not  had  five  years  of 
practical  experience,  and  who,  in  order  that  his  disinterestedness 
may  not  be  questioned,  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  boilers,  steam  machinery,  or  any  patented 
article  sold  or  used  in  the  construction  of  boilers  and  engines.  The 
safety  of  boilers  having  been  insured,  precautions  are  taken  against 
putting  incompetent  men  in  charge.  Engineers  are  divided  into  classes 
according  to  experience  and  competency,  and  licenses  issued  by  an 
inspector  and  revocable  for  cause  are  demanded. 

Several  states  add  to  the  great  mass  of  laws  already  existing  for 
protection  against  the  dangers  of  fire.  A  reference  to  the  Ohio  Act 
must  suffice  for  all.  The  Act  applies  only  to  the  largest  cities  in 
the  state  ;  but  in  those  cities  it  embraces  all  buildings,  except  private 
residences,  of  three  or  more  stories  in  height,  requiring  all  such  to 
be  properly  provided  with  fire-escapes.  Before  a  building  may  be  used 
above  the  second  story  as  a  workshop  or  factory,  a  permit  must  be 
obtained.  Workshops  and  factories  in  cities  of  the  first  grade  of 
the  first  class  must  have  a  fire-escape  or  a  fire-proof  stairway  for  every 
twenty-five  persons  or  less  employed  above  the  second  story.  Wood¬ 
working  manufactories,  two  stories  high  or  more,  in  the  same  grade 
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of  cities,  must  each  have  a  fire-proof  vault  for  storing  such  combustibles 
as  shavings  and  sawdust. 

Indiana  passes  a  Mines  Act  repealing  and  replacing  all  conflicting 
Acts.  Since  it  can  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  legislation  in 
other  states,  we  shall  briefly  summarize  its  provisions.  In  mines 
where  the  miners  are  paid  according  to  weight  of  coal  mined,  the 
scales  used  must  be  accurate  and  suited  to  the  purpose.  It  is  the 
custom  in  such  mines  to  have  a  “  check-weighman,”  a  man  set  to 
verify  the  weighing  of  the  chief  weighman  and  to  see  that  the  miners 
receive  full  credit  for  all  the  coal  they  mine.  If  the  mining  company 
fails  to  provide  this  functionary,  the  interests  of  the  miners  need 
not  go  unguarded  ;  they  may  appoint  one  of  their  own  number  to 
the  place.  Of  like  aim  with  the  above  is  the  clause  fixing  the 
maximum  distance  between  the  bars  of  the  “  screens,"  over  which 
the  coal  is  passed  before  being  weighed.  Some  states  prohibit  en¬ 
tirely  the  screening  of  coal  before  it  is  weighed.  The  Act  under¬ 
takes  to  guard  the  health  and  safety  of  miners,  and  halts  at  no 
measures  necessary  to  attain  that  object.  Every  mining  company 
must  have  a  mining  boss,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  stated  inspec¬ 
tions,  and  to  carry  out  the  precautions  prescribed  by  the  Act.  If  a 
fatal  accident  occurs  in  a  mine,  notice  must  be  sent  to  the  state 
inspector  of  mines,  who  shall  proceed  to  the  spot  immediately  it  is 
received  and  make  an  investigation,  being  empowered  to  examine  wit¬ 
nesses  and  administer  oaths.  Large  powers  of  inspection  and  control 
are  given  the  inspector.  In  the  last  resort  he  may  force  compliance 
with  his  directions  by  ordering  the  men  out  of  the  mines  until  the 
changes  are  made.  In  most  states,  however,  the  inspector  has  not  this 
authority,  but  must,  instead,  get  an  injunction  from  some  competent 
court  commanding  mining  operations  to  cease.  New  York,  Coloraclo, 
and  Montana  create  the  office  of  mine-inspector.  No  one  can  serve 
as  inspector  in  Montana  who  is  an  employe,  an  officer,  or  a  director 
of  a  mining  company.  Upon  a  formal  complaint  in  writing,  sworn  to 
by  three  miners,  the  inspector  shall  visit  and  inspect  the  mine  ;  not, 
however,  until  he  has  served  on  the  mine-owner  a  certified  copy  of  the 
complaint  without  the  names  of  the  complainants.  Another  clause  of 
this  Montana  Act  which  deserves  mention  is  that  which  punishes  with 
a  fine,  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  the  employment  in  mines  of 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  federal  eight-hour  law  of  1868  for  government  employes  was  dis¬ 
regarded  for  many  years  before  it  was  finally  observed.  But  state  laws, 
fixing  a  maximum  working-day  for  adult  males,  have  not  enjoyed  even 
a  tardy  observance.  The  length  of  the  working-day  has  been  reduced. 
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but  it  has  not  been  by  direct  legislation.  Indirect  legislation,  however, 
has  had  a  share  in  it — fewer  hours  for  women  and  children  have 
entailed  fewer  hours  for  men.  Several  states  declare  eight  hours  a 
legal  working-day,  but  render  the  law  nugatory  by  adding  some  such 
saving  clause  as  “  no  agreement  to  the  contrary.”  Indiana  enacted 
such  a  law  in  1889,  making  it  binding  both  upon  private  employers 
and  upon  the  state  and  municipalities.  The  latter  will  probably 
observe  the  law  ;  the  former  will  not.  tin  1890  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  constituted  nine  hours  a  legal  day's  work  for  all  labourers, 
workmen  and  mechanics  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  state,  or 
any  town  or  city  therein.* 

Georgia  is  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  legislate  in  real  earnest 
on  this  subject.  She  casts  aside  all  scruples  against  interfering  in 
l>ehalf  of  those  who  wield  the  ballot,  and  imposes  upon  private  em¬ 
ployers  a  maximum  working-day  for  adult  males.  There  are  no 
provisos,  no  saving  clauses.  The  Act  prohibits  working  in  woollen 
or  cotton  manufactories  for  more  than  eleven  hours  a  day,  or  sixty-six 
hours  a  week,  unless  it  is  to  make  up  lost  time  not  exceeding  ten  days 
(;aused  by  unavoidable  circumstances.  Contracts  for  longer  time  are 
void,  and  the  establishment  making  such  a  contract  is  liable  to  a  fine 
to  be  paid  into  the  public-school  treasury  of  the  county.  The  person 
with  whom  the  contract  is  made  or  any  one  having  knowledge  of  it  is 
competent  to  bring  suit.  This  is  the  vital  spot  in  the  law,  and  its 
weakest  one.  A  workman  has  no  money  to  spend  in  prosecuting  his 
employers,  especially  when  he  does  so  at  the  risk  of  almost  certain 
dismissal.  To  be  effective,  the  law  should  have  a  state  official  specially 
charged  with  its  enforcement. 

Whatever  hesitation  legislatures  once  had  in  saying  that  women  and 
minors  should  work  only  so  many  hours  per  day  has  now  disappeared. 
Some  nine  legislatures  have  spoken  on  the  subject  within  the  last  two 
years.  Let  us  see  what  some  of  them  say.  The  California  legislature 
(irohibits  the  working  of  minors  under  eighteen  for  more  than  ten  hours 
in  a  single  day,  or,  at  all  events,  for  more  than  sixty  hours  in  one  week. 
When  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  are  employed,  their 
names,  accompanied  by  certificates  as  to  age  and  place  of  birth,  must 
Ite  recorded  and  produced  at  the  requisition  of  the  Commissioner  of 
l>abour.  Also,  lists  of  the  names  must  be  kept  posted  in  the  rooms 
where  the  children  are  at  work,  together  with  notices  stating  the 

'  Where  there  is  no  state  law  limiting  the  length  of  the  working-day  for  municipal 
employes,  some  cities  themselves  pass  ordinances,  fixing  a  maximum  day  for  their 
own  employes.  No  doubt  the  example  of  states  and  municipalities  exerts  consider¬ 
able  iufluenoe  on  the  employment  of  labour  by  private  employers. 
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number  of  hours’  labour  required  for  each  day  in  the  week.  The 
Michigan  legislature  says  that,  in  mercantile  and  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  employing  ten  or  more  persons,  boys  under  fourteen  and  girls 
under  fifteen  shall  not  work  more  than  fifty-four  hours  a  week.  Children 
under  twelve  may  not  be  employed  at  all ;  and  children  between  twelve 
and  fourteen  must  have  written  permission  from  parent  or  guardian. 
Ohio  makes  it  a  misdemeanour  to  employ  children  under  sixteen  in  any 
occupation  that  is  dangerous  to  life  or  limb,  detrimental  to  health,  or 
depressing  to  morals.  Massachusetts,  the  first  state  to  introduce  the 
ten-hour  day  for  women  and  children,  forbids  their  working  in  manu¬ 
factories  in  any  capacity  between  ten  o’clock  at  night  and  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning. 

Alabama,  Georgia,  Minnesota,  and  Washington  pass  laws  requiring 
employers  to  furnish  seats  for  female  employes.  California,  Michigan, 
and  Pennsylvania  pass  general  factory  and  workshop  Acts.  The 
Pennsylvania  Act  provides  for  a  factory  inspector  and  six  assistants, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  women.  Places  employing  less  than  ten  persons 
are  not  deemed  factories  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Some  of  the 
specific  provisions  are  : — Hoisting-shafts  and  well-holes  must  be 
enclosed  and  elevator-ways  must  be  furnished  with  automatically 
closing  doors  :  automatic  shifters  for  throwing  belts  on  and  ofi'  pulleys 
must  be  supplied  ;  no  minor  under  sixteen  may  clean  machinery  while 
it  is  in  motion  ;  not  less  than  forty -five  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for 
dinner. 

Night  schools  for  those  who  cannot  attend  day  schools  have  Itecome 
an  integrant  part  of  the  public-school  system  in  some  parts  of  tlie 
country,  particularly  in  New  England.  Maine  and  Indiana  add  their 
names  to  the  roll  of  states  that  have  them.  Maine  leaves  the  question 
of  their  establishment  to  the  individual  cities  and  towns.  Persons  of 
any  age  may  attend.  Evening  schoob  in  Indiana  are  organized  in 
cities  with  a  population  of  three  thousand  or  over,  on  the  petition  of 
twenty  or  more  persons  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  have  children 
unable  to  go  to  the  day  schools  because  they  must  help  support  the 
family,  or  who  themselves  want  an  education  but  must  work  during 
the  day. 

Maine  revises  her  school-book  law  so  as  to  make  the  furnishing  of 
text-books  to  pupils  free  of  charge  compulsory,  whereas  before  it  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  each  town.  New  Hampshire  passes  a  free 
school-book  law.  Michigan  empowers  school  districts,  when  a  majority 
of  the  voters  favour  it,  to  provide  free  text-books. 

Five  states  pass  compulsory  education  laws — North  Dakota  in  1890, 
and  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Colorado  iu  1889.  Washington  also 
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liaises  a  compulsory  education  law,  but  it  is  partial  in  its  application, 
affecting  only  feeble-minded  youth  and  deaf  mutes  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twenty-one.  A  review  of  the  North  Dakota  law  will  give  one 
an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  these  enactments.  Children  between 
twelve  and  fourteen  must  attend  the  public  school  at  least  twelve  weeks 
in  the  school  year,  six  of  which  shall  be  consecutive.  If  a  child  is 
taught  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  an  approved  private  school,  if  he 
is  already  proficient  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  public  schools,  if  his 
physical  or  mental  condition  renders  attendance  inadvisable,  or  if  there 
is  no  public  school  within  two  miles  and  a  half,  he  is  excused  from 
attendance.  No  child  may  be  employed  during  school  hours  in  a  mine, 
factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment,  unless  a  certificate  is 
first  obtained  that  he  has  been  to  school  twelve  weeks  during  the  current 
year  or  else  has  been  excused  by  the  school  authorities. 

The  Ohio  law  was  enacted  without  a  dissenting  vote.  In  1890  it 
was  amended  so  as  to  raise  the  period  of  required  attendance  from  sixteen 
weeks  to  the  whole  school  session.  Although  Illinois  has  a  large  foreign 
population,  and  although  the  law  does  not  recognize  as  schools  institutions 
that  do  not  teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  American  history  and 
geography  in  the  English  language,  compulsory  education  has  met  with 
little  opposition.  In  fact,  compulsion  has  hardly  been  necessary.  The 
law  has  succeeded  by  the  force  of  moral  influence,  and  several  thousand 
names  have  been  added  to  the  school  enrolment.  The  Bennett  Law,  as 
the  Wisconsin  Act  is  known,  has  experienced  a  very  different  fate.  It 
contained  a  provision  in  regard  to  the  use  of  English  in  the  schools 
almost  identical  with  the  provision  in  the  Illinois  Act ;  and  this  has 
proved  a  stumbling-stone  and  rock  of  offence  to  the  great  numbers  of 
foreigners  who  have  their  parochial  schools  in  which  they  teach  only 
their  own  language.  The  Bennett  Law  was  the  principal  issue  in  the 
last  political  campaign,  and  was  doubtless  the  pivot  on  which  the  State 
swung  from  Republican  domination  to  Democratic  control.  Since  the 
advent  of  the  Democrats  to  power,  the  law  has  been  repealed. 

The  compulsory  school  law  of  Colorado  differs  so  little,  on  the  whole, 
from  the  laws  of  other  states,  as  to  merit  no  particular  attention  were  it 
not  for  one  provision.  But  that  provision  is  a  sheer  step  in  advance  of 
any  yet  taken  by  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Extreme  poverty, 
according  to  the  law-makers  of  this  western  state,  shall  no  longer  debar 
a  child  from  the  privileges  of  an  education.  If  the  child’s  parents  are 
unable  to  properly  clothe  him,  it  shall  be  done  by  the  school  board 
out  of  the  school  funds  of  the  district,  and  the  child  shall  go  to  school. 
The  only  exceptions  made  are  :  when  there  is  no  school  within  two 
miles,  and  when  the  child  is  taught  at  home  so  well  that  he  can  pass 
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the  same  examinations  as  the  public  school  children — an  improbable 
contingency. 

In  November,  1889,  President  Harrison  proclaimed  the  admission  of 
four  new  states, — North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  and  in  July,  1890,  two  more,  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  were  likewise 
received  into  the  goodly  company  of  American  commonwealths.  The 
constitutions  of  these  new  states  contain  some  very  interesting  pro¬ 
visions.  We  shall  first  see  what  these  provisions  are,  and  then  inquire 
into  their  significance.  The  Montana  constitution  makes  it  unlawful 
for  an  employer  to  contract  out  of  his  liability  obligations  to  his 
employe,  and  declares  such  a  contract  absolutely  null  and  void ; 
authorizes  the  legislature  to  establish  a  bureau  of  agriculture,  labour, 
and  industry  ;  and  prohibits  the  letting  by  contract  of  the  labour  of 
state  convicts.  The  constitution  of  North  Dakota,  after  exempting 
homesteads  and  reasonable  amounts  of  personal  property  from  forced 
sale,  adds  :  “  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  liens  against 
the  homestead  for  labour  done  and  materials  furnished  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  thereof  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.”  In  the 
same  article  occurs  the  folldwing :  The  labour  of  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  prohibited  in  mines,  factories  and  work¬ 
shops  in  this  state.”  “  The  exchange  of  ‘  black-lists  ’  between  corpora¬ 
tions  shall  be  prohibited.”  The  constitution  of  Wyoming  makes  it 
obligatory  upon  the  legislature  to  establish  courts  of  arbitration,  whose 
rulings,  once  employers  and  employed  have  submitted  their  differences 
to  them,  are  binding  in  law.  But  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state  may  be  taken.  Wyoming  is  so  thoroughly  possessetl  with  the 
Itelief  in  education  for  all,  that  her  constitution  makes  public  school 
attendance  or  equivalent  instruction  compulsory  for  three  years  at  some 
time  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen.  Under  the  caption,  “  Mines 
and  Mining,”  the  legislature  is  directed  to  create  an  inspectorship  of 
mines  and  to  provide  for  the  proper  development,  ventilation,  drainage, 
and  operation  of  all  mines  ”  in  the  state  ;  and  the  employment  in  or 
about  mines  of  males  under  fourteen  and  females  of  any  age  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  If  an  employe  is  injured  through  the  wilful  failure  of  his 
employer  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  article  or  laws  passed  in 
pursuance  thereof,  right  of  action  for  damages  accrues  to  the  injured 
jMirty,  or,  if  he  is  liked,  to  whomsoever  the  law  designates.  The  article 
entitled  Corporations ”  has  as  its  fourth  section  :  “No  law  shall  be 
enacted  limiting  the  amount  of  damages  to  be  recovered  for  causing 
the  death  or  injury  of  any  person.  Any  contract  or  agreement  with 
any  employe  waiving  any  right  to  recover  damages  for  causing  the 
death  or  injury  of  any  employe  shall  be  void.”  In  article  nineteen  we 
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fiad  the  followiDg  provisions  :  Eight  hours,  actual  work,  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  lawful  day’s  work  in  all  mines  and  on  all  state  and  municipal 
works.”  “  No  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  who  has 
not  declared  his  intention  to  become  such  shall  be  employed  upon  or 
in  connection  with  any  state,  county  or  municipal  works  or  employment.” 

Novel  as  is  the  presence  of  such  provisions  in  the  fundamental  laws 
of  states,  it  is  not  wholly  without  precedent.  Colorado,  for  instance,  has 
similar  provisions  in  her  constitution ;  and  the  California  constitution 
of  1879  established  eight  hours  as  the  legal  working-day  in  all  public 
works,  and  created  a  property  lien  in  favour  of  mechanics,  labourers, 
and  material-men.  The  appearance  of  specific  economic  and  social 
provisions  in  state  constitutions  is  not  the  appearance  of  any  new 
tendency,  but  simply  the  manifestation  of  a  tendency  whose  workings 
have  already  arrested  the  attention  and  elicited  the  deprecation  of  many 
students  of  politics — namely,  the  tendency  to  direct  legislation  by  the 
people  through  the  medium  of  constitutional  conventions  and  subse¬ 
quent  endorsement  of  their  doings  at  the  polls.  Less  and  less  do 
constitutions  confine  themselves  to  constitutional  law,  and  more  and 
more  do  they  trench  upon  the  domain  of  statute  law,  supplanting, 
limiting,  and  harassing  legislatures — the  proper  law-makers.  The 
people  must  reject  or  ratify  constitutions  in  their  entirety  :  there  is  no 
other  alternative.  If  they  ratify  them,  they  accept,  along  with  the  very 
foundation  principles  of  government,  rules  which  are  transitory  in 
character,  fit  only  to  meet  the  needs  and  exigencies  of  the  moment.^ 
And,  as  economic  conditions  are  in  a  constant  state  of  flux,  so  economic 
needs  and  exigencies  are  perpetually  changing.  But  the  sinister  aspect 
of  these  tendencies  it  is  not  within  the  purpose  or  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  discuss.  We  wish  merely  to  impress  the  fact  that  the 
embodiment  in  state  constitutions  of  the  details  of  labour  legislation  is 
but  one  natural  outcome  of  influences  active  in  the  political  life  of  the 
nation.  But  the  picture  has  its  bright  side.  The  very  faults  in  the 
constitutions  of  these  young  and  vigorous  states  of  the  far  West  are 
evidence  that  in  many  respects  they  are  no  whit  behind  the  older  states 
of  the  East.  They  point  to  the  same  organization  of  labour  and  to  the 
same  elaborate  development  of  industry.  And,  what  is  mure,  they  show 
the  prevalence  of  a  sentiment  in  favour  of  meliorating  the  conditions 
of  labour  and  of  protecting  the  weaker  members  of  society,  so  strong 
that  it  must  needs  place  its  expression  beyond  the  reach  of  tampering 
legislatures. 

L.  S.  Mekriah. 

*  Constitutions,  it  is  true,  may  be  amended,  but  revision  by  amendment  is  a 
cumbrous,  slow-moving  process. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 

The  Ethics  of  Money  Investments. — Dr,  Cunningham  writes  : 
“  The  letter  from  which  the  subjoined  extracts  are  taken  amplifies  mj 
remarks  on  the  ‘  Ethics  of  Investment  ’  in  so  many  ways  that  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  any  one  who  cared  to  read  that  article.  It  is  not  less 
instructive  because  it  was  written  as  a  private  letter  on  personal  matters; 
though  I  have,  of  course,  obtained  my  correspondent's  consent  before 
putting  it  in  type.  The  questions  which  he  raises  as  to  the  *  Ethics  of 
Speculation  *  are  cognate  to  but  distinct  from  the  topic  I  tried  to  treat ; 
and  I  have  not  ventured  to  attempt  a  cut-and-dried  reply  to  his  question. 
The  line  between  legitimate  speculation  and  gambling  transactions  is 
quite  as  hard  to  draw  as  that  between  ‘  real  ’  and  ‘  fictitious  ’  bills.  But 
there  is,  as  the  writer  indicates,  a  difference  in  the  motive  at  work, 
according  as  a  man  hopes  to  gain  from  the  improvement  of  a  bond  fide 
property,  or  speculates  in  property  he  never  means  to  hold,  fur  gain 
obtainable  through  accidental  variations  or  market  combinations  : — 

“  ‘  I  have  read  your  article  on  the  “  Ethics  of  Investment  ”  with 
much  interest.  The  general  principle  that  the  remuneration  of  capital 
ought  to  depend  on  the  service  it  renders  is,  I  think,  quite  sound  ;  but 
some  of  your  examples  and  minor  points  I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  talking  over  some  time. 

“  *  Dealing  in  stocks  is  the  thing  about  the  morality  of  which  I  am 
now  in  doubt,  and  I  should  like  to  know  very  much  what  you  think  of 
that.  I  begin  to  think  that  if  one  acts  on  my  stockbroker’s  fundamental 
maxim,  and  sells  what  has  risen,  buying  what  has  fallen  (a  proceeding 
which,  according  to  him,  “  is  not  speculation,  but  only  prudent  care  and 
precaution  "),  one  must  make  gain  out  of  a  neighbour’s  loss,  and  must 
therefore  injure  one’s  neighbour.  Of  course,  when  my  stockbroker’s 
“prudent”  man  sells  stock,  be  sells  what  he  thinks  will  fall.  He  may 
be  mistaken,  still  his  aim  is  to  unload  on  to  somebody  property  which 
be  thinks  likely  to  fall  in  value  before  long,  so  that  the  loss  may  fall  on 
this  other  individual  and  not  on  himself. 

“‘Suppose  be  (1)  buys  Chatham  Ordinary  at  20,  and  sells  within 
twelve  months  at  26  (as  he  might  have  done  within  the  last  two 
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years) ;  or  (2)  sells,  on  its  reputation  as  a  valuable  property,  a 
gold  mine,  which  be  shrewdly  suspects  to  be  worked  out ;  or  (3) 
hacks  a  horse  which  his  superior  knowledge  of  horse-flesh  leads 
him  to  believe  to  be  likely  to  win  a  certain  race, — he  tries  in  each  case 
to  get  the  better  of  somebody.  Of  course,  you  must  understand  that, 
although  Chatham  Ordinary  annually  varies  considerably  in  price,  it 
does  not,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  vary  in  value,  as  it  has  never  been,  and  is 
not  now,  within  measurable  distauce  of  a  dividend. 

“‘On  the  other  hand,  if  (1)  a  man  buys  Metropolitan  District 
Preference  at  60,  and  holds  it  for  twenty  (?)  years,  till  it  becomes  a 
regular  dividend-paying  stock,  and  then  sells  for  150  ;  or  (2)  if  he 
invents  and  manufactures  some  new  machines,  at  a  cost  of  £10  each, 
and  sells  them  to  the  public  at  £15  each,  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  the 
profit,  for  he  (presumably)  gives  fair  value  to  the  purchaser. 

“  ‘  These,  of  course,  are  extreme  types  of  transactions,  but  there  are 
many  investments  which  it  is  not  easy  to  class  wholly  under  either  head. 
For  instance,  assuming  that  it  is  wrong  (or  not  conducive  to  taking  the 
next  step  in  progress)  to  bargain  for  fixed  interest,  still  a  railway 
mortgage  is  a  very  different  thing  from  an  agricultural  one.  A  mort¬ 
gage  given  by  a  powerful  railway  company  to  a  group  of  capitalists  is 
not  likely  to  be  oppressive  to  anybody,  because  tlie  railway  company  is 
very  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  the  capitalists  may  have  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  their  rights.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mortgage 
given  by  a  poor  farmer  to  a  rich  banker  is  likely  to  prove  oppressive, 
because  the  banker  can  easily,  and  in  America,  1  fear,  often  does  most 
unjustly,  ruin  the  farmer.  For  this  reason,  I  think,  trust  companies  which 
deal  in  American  railway  bonds  are  preferable  to  those  which  lend  money 
to  farmers.  Trust  companies  might  be  quite  legitimate  investments, 
though  they  incest  in  American  railway  bonds  secured  by  mortgages, 
for  1  do  not  think  the  interest  paid  in  these  bonds  is  excessive,  con¬ 
sidering  the  risks  connected  with  them  ;  but,  1  suppose,  part  of  their 
profits  at  least  are  made  by  dealing  in  bonds,  like  my  stockbroker's 
“  prudent  man.”  Those  who  hold  shares  of  such  trusts  practically,  to 
some  extent,  employ  men  to  do  what  they  would  not  themselves  do,  if 
they  object  to  dealing  in  stocks. 

“  ‘  Some  of  my  investments  I  have  already  altered,  but  some  of  the 
doubtful  ones  I  intend  to  hold  for  the  present,  as,  perhaps,  one  may  be 
too  scrupulous  and  fanciful.  1  dare  say  1  might  make  some  money  if  1 
tried  to  be  tbe  “  prudent  man,”  but  even  if  I  changed  all  my  doubtful 
things  into  stocks  yielding  3^  per  cent,  (and  no  such  stocks  can,  I  think, 
oppress  anybody),  I  do  not  think  1  would  need  to  make  any  great 
change  in  my  mode  of  life  at  present.  The  main  difference  seems  to  be 
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this.  I  have  had  the  idea  that  it  was  right  to  give  some  time  and 
attention  to  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  proper  management  of  invest¬ 
ments.  Perhaps  the  proper  way  for  me  to  manage  investments  is  to 
be  content  with  3^  or  3i  per  cent.,  and  to  bother  my  head  less  about 
them.’  ” 

Pbofit-sharing. — The  first  year’s  experience  of  a  profit-sharing 
scheme  adopted  by  Messrs.  Clarke,  Nickolls,  and  Coombs,  Limited,  of 
Hackney  Wick,  shows  very  favourable  results.  Their  business  is  that 
of  confectionery,  and  they  are  on  a  large  scale,  paying  £40,000  a  year 
in  wages  and  salaries.  At  the  beginning  of  1890,  they  adopted  a 
profit-sharing  seheme,  under  which,  after  defraying  all  expenses,  pay¬ 
ing  interest  on  debentures,  and  dividend  on  preference  shares,  6  per 
eent.  was  to  be  paid  to  the  ordinary  shareholders,  and  any  remaining 
margin  of  profit  was  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  One  part 
was  to  go  to  increase  the  dividend  of  ordinary  shareholders,  the  other 
to  be  distributed,  in  proportion  to  their  earnings  in  wages,  among  all 
employes  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  for  the  twelve 
months  preceding,  and  who  were  so  still  at  the  time  of  the  balancing 
of  accounts.  The  shares  in  profits  unappropriated,  owing  to  workmen 
leaving  the  service  of  the  company  during  the  year,  were  to  go  to  form 
a  Provident  Fund  to  be  administered  by  the  Directors. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  Mr.  George  Mathieson,  the  chairman  of  the 
company,  was  able  to  announce  the  same  dividend  on  ordinary  shares  as 
in  1888  and  1889,  viz.  10  per  cent,  while  a  sum  of  £850  was  paid  to 
the  work-people  in  cash,  and  a  sum  of  £550  to  the  Provident  F und.  The 
bonus  thus  received  is  stated  to  amount  to  about  two  weeks’  wages  on 
the  year.  One  point  of  first-rate  importance  for  the  progress  of  Profit- 
sharing,  is  how  far  the  work-people  will  be  willing  to  meet  the  additional 
advantages  offered  to  them  by  diminishing  unavoidable  waste  ;  and  here 
it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  chairman’s  own  words  :  “  You,”  he  says, 
addressing  the  shareholders,  “  have  lost  nothing,  and  our  work-people 
gain  a  substantial  addition  to  their  wages.  1  dare  say  you  now  wish 
to  know  whether  by  gi eater  diligence,  attention,  and  fidelity  to  your 
interests  they  have  earned  it.  Well,  if  I  were  to  answer  affirmatively, 
without  qualification,  I  should  either  have  been  deceived  myself  or  be 
deceiving  you  ;  but,  speaking  of  the  employes  generally,  if  I  cannot 
say  they  have  unitedly  altogether  earned  it,  yet  they  have  worked  so 
amicably  with  those  of  their  number,  and  others,  by  whose  exertions 
we  have  attained  the  present  satisfactory  results,  that  they  merit  it. 
If  there  has  not  been  quite  so  much  energy,  care,  and  skill  displayed 
all  round  as  was  expected,  at  least  there  has  been  no  hindrance  to  the 
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exertions  of  the  believers  in  and  exponents  of  our  new  system.  That 
in  itself  is  a  great  deal." 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Report  was  seconded  by  one  of 
the  shareholders  who  bad,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  profit-sharing  system.  The  scheme  seems  to  be  a 
very  lilteral  one,  and  drawn  on  clear  and  simple  lines,  and  its  subse¬ 
quent  progress  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

An  Experiment  in  Co-operative  Fishing. — At  the  village  of 
Wyke  Regis,  in  Dorset,  as  all  along  the  Chesil  beach,  seine  fishing  is 
followed  from  April  to  September. 

In  pursuit  of  this  precarious  living  some  few  men  grow  old  ;  while 
others  tramp  to  it,  as  need  arises,  just  as  Londoners  go  hopping. 

Some  places,  fewer  now  than  formerly,  are  practically  given  up  to 
it  during  the  above  months  ;  in  others,  men  who  are  earning  wages 
at  regular  work  spend  spare  time  upon  it.  The  consequence  of  this 
assortment  of  strangers  is  that  there  is  much  license  in  its  pursuit, 
Sunday  being  disregarded,  and  drink  supreme. 

The  latter  condition  can  scarcely  be  avoided  under  the  system  mostly 
pursued.  The  publican  usually,  in  the  neighbourhood  known  best  to 
the  writer,  provides  the  boat  and  selects  the  captain.  When  the  fish  is 
caught,  it  is  sold  to  the  dealer,  who  is  on  the  beach.  The  custom  is  to 
give  so  much  per  hundred  and  a  flagon  ’’  of  beer.  One-third  of  the 
catch  belongs  to  the  publican  as  rent  of  the  boat  :  he,  of  course,  sup¬ 
plies  the  beer.  In  addition,  beer  is  freely  ordered  by  the  crew  on 
“  score,”  to  be  settled  out  of  future  earnings  on  the  Saturday.  The 
two-thirds  earned  by  the  crew  are  paid  them  on  a  Saturday  night  at 
the  public-house,  when  the  week’s  “score”  is  settled  and  more  is 
drunk.  As  a  likely  result  the  fisherman  is  mostly  the  slave  of  the 
publican,  and  is  on  each  Monday  morning  a  very  poor  man. 

The  necessities  of  Temperance  work  drove  the  writer  to  consider  this 
question.  Having  rescued  a  certain  number  of  men  from  drink,  he  was 
bound  to  find  some  way  of  severing  them  from  the  service  of  the 
publican.  So  we  resolved  to  start  a  Temperance  Boat  on  a  Co-opera¬ 
tive  principle.  We  collected  from  well-wishers  £100,  at  5  per  cent, 
interest.  With  this  we  fitted  out  a  boat,  nets,  and  two  “troughs,”  or 
small  punts  for  various  services  as  “  tenders.” 

We  selected  our  captain,  a  teetotaller  and  an  experienced  man.  We 
gathered  a  good  crew,  submitting  them  to  a  few  simple  conditions  :  (1) 
that  there  should  be  no  Sunday  fishing  ;  (2)  that  there  should  be  no 
drunkenness  ;  (3)  that  if  any  beer  was  had,  it  should  not  be  part  of  the 
“  bargain,”  but  should  be  paid  for  by  the  man  who  ordered  it.  Our 
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earuings  were  distributed  on  the  Saturday  night  in  the  Parish  Mission 
Room.  To  prevent  suspicion — a  common  danger  in  a  remote  and  not 
highly  educated  population — all  the  money  was  put  on  the  table,  and 
the  sum  worked  out  to  a  fraction  in  the  hearing  of  the  crew. 

It  was  divided  on  the  usual  principles.  Two-thirds  were  given  as 
wages  to  the  crew  weekly  :  the  one-third  that  the  boat-owner  usually 
claimed  was  banked.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  out  of  this  accumulated 
fund  the  5  per  cent,  on  capital  was  a  first  charge.  A  certain  sum  was 
then  put  aside  for  repairs  and  next  year's  start ;  the  rest  was  divided 
amongst  the  crew. 

Notwithstanding  the  first  prejudices,  this  movement  was  undoubtedly 
a  success.  The  publicans,  of  course,  abused  us.  Their  victims  at  first 
followed  suit.  On  one  Sunday  afternoon  our  nets  were  cut ;  but  we 
mended  the  net,  offered  a  large  reward,  and  went  fishing  again  within 
forty -eight  hours,  and  were  never  more  molested. 

By  the  end  of  the  season  the  opposition  was  over,  and,  when  our 
winter  division  of  money  was  made,  the  laugh  was  wholly  on  our  side. 

The  year’s  fishing  was  by  no  .means  a  good  one.  The  fact  is  that 
the  miles-long  nets  of  to-day’s  deep-sea  fishing  down  Channel  break  up 
the  shoals,  and  inshore  fishing  will  never  again  be  wbat  it  once  was. 
Still,  we  earned  £186  in  the  season,  in  addition  to  small  sales  by  the 
men,  of  which  our  books  show  no  record  on  the  crew’s  side.  We 
banked  £73  ;  and  we  distributed  in  September  a  bonus  of  £33,  after 
paying  interest  and  providing  a  sinking  fund  for  the  next  year’s  outlay. 
The  men  saw  plainly  enough  that  this  was  all  clean  profit,  and  that, 
in  addition,  no  “  flagons,”  no  “  scores,”  no  “  Saturday  nights,”  had  to 
be  paid. 

At  the  close  of  that  season  the  present  writer  ceased  to  hold  his 
cure  ;  and  the  further  progress  of  the  experiment  he  was  no  longer 
responsible  for.  It  has  continued,  but  not  with  such  marked  success. 
One  or  two  not  unnatural  mistakes  were  made,  and  the  inshore  fishing 
has  been  less  good.  At  the  same  time  the  elements  of  another  successful 
year  are  present.  If  the  mackerel  come  in  any  numbers,  much  money 
can  be  made,  and  a  still  better  result  secured.  One  morning’s  haul 
might  pay  off  capital,  when  the  price  is  high  early  in  the  season. 

No  stress  is  laid  on  this  humble  experiment ;  but  it  may  afford  to 
teach  that  in  Co-operation,  wisely  guided,  lies  redemption  from  other 
social  ills  than  poverty.  These  men  were  free  men,  and  the  effect  on 
them  was  most  marked.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  Co-operative  Union 
might  be  attempted  of  all  the  fishermen  of  a  port,  and  so  the  men 
enabled  to  deal  on  better  terms  with  the  middlemen,  who  often  rob 
both  the  fishermen  and  the  public. 
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No  better  use  could  be  made  of  his  capital  by  some  rich  man  than 
this.  Let  him  be  content  with  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  and  set 
himself  to  form  such  an  union  in  the  interests  of  the  men,  and,  having 
done  work  in  one  place,  let  him  organize  another.  Deep-sea  fishing  is 
a  much  more  profitable  thing  than  inshore  fishing,  and  success  would 
be  certain. 

T.  C.  Fbt. 

Canadian  Politics. — The  following  election  addresses  are  inserted 
in  the  Review  as  containing  matter  of  considerable  economical  interest. 
The  address  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  is  from  the  Toronto  Empire^  and 
that  of  the  Hon.  Wilfrid  Laurier  from  the  Toronto  Globe. 

To  the  Electort  of  Canada. 

•  ••••• 

As  in  1878,  in  1882,  and  again  in  1887,  so  in  1891  do  questions 
relating  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  occupy  a  foremost 
place  in  the  public  mind.  Our  policy  in  respect  thereto  is  to-day  what 
it  has  been  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  and  is  directed  by  a  firm  determi¬ 
nation  to  foster  and  develop  the  varied  resources  of  the  Dominion  by 
every  means  in  our  power  consistent  with  Canada’s  position  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  British  Empire.  To  that  end  we  have  laboured 
in  the  past,  and  we  propose  to  continue  in  the  work  to  which  we  have 
applied  ourselves,  of  building  up  on  this  continent,  under  the  flag  of 
England,  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 

When,  in  1878,  we  were  called  upon  to  administer  the  aflairs  of  the 
Dominion,  Canada  occupied  a  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  very 
diflerent  from  that  which  she  enjoys  to-day.  At  that  time  a  profound 
depression  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  whole  country,  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  western  limits  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  beyond  which 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  stretched  a  vast  and  almost  unknown  wilder¬ 
ness.  Trade  was  depressed,  manufactures  languished,  and,  exposed  to 
ruinous  competition,  Canadians  were  fast  sinking  into  the  position  of 
being  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  great  nation 
dwelling  to  the  south  of  us. 

We  determined  to  change  this  unhappy  state  of  things.  We  felt  that 
Canada,  with  its  agricultural  resources,  rich  in  its  fisheries,  timber  and 
mineral  wealth,  was  worthy  of  a  nobler  position  than  that  of  being  a 
slaughter-market  for  the  United  States.  We  said  to  the  Americans, 
“  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  trade  with  you  on  equal  terms.  We  are 
desirous  of  having  a  fair  reciprocity  treaty,  but  we  will  not  consent  to 
open  our  markets  to  you,  while  yours  remain  closed  to  us.”  So  we 
inaugurated  the  National  Policy.  You  all  know  what  followed. 
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Almost  as  if  by  magic,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  underwent  a 
change.  Stagnation  and  apathy  and  gloom — ay,  and  want  and  misery, 
too — gave  place  to  activity  and  enterprise  and  prosperity.  The  miners 
of  Nova  Scotia  took  courage  ;  the  manufacturing  industries  in  our  great 
centres  revived  and  multiplied  ;  the  farmer  found  a  market  for  his 
produce  ;  the  artisan  and  labourer  employment  at  good  wages  ;  and  all 
Canada  rejoiced  under  the  quickening  impulse  of  a  new-found  life. 
The  age  of  deficits  was  past,  and  an  overflowing  treasury  gave  to  the 
Government  the  means  of  carrying  forward  those  great  works  necessary 
to  the  realization  of  our  purpose  to  make  this  country  a  homogeneous 
whole. 

To  that  end  we  undertook  that  stupendous  work,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway,  undeterred  by  the  pessimistic  views  of  our  opponents  ;  nay,  in 
spite  of  their  strenuous  and  even  malignant  opposition,  we  pushed 
forward  that  great  enterprise  through  the  wilds  north  of  Lake  Superior, 
across  the  western  prairies,  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  shore  of 
the  Pacific,  with  such  inflexible  resolution  that  in  seven  years  after  the 
assumption  of  office  by  the  present  Administration  the  dream  of  our 
public  men  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  I  myself  experienced  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  looking  back  from  the  steps  of  my  car  upon  the 
Rocky  Mountains  fringing  the  eastern  sky. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  railway  now  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
opening  up  and  developing  the  country  at  a  marvellous  rate,  and  forming 
an  imperial  highway  to  the  east,  over  which  the  trade  of  the  Indies  is 
destined  to  reach  the  markets  of  Europe.  We  have  subsidized  steam¬ 
ship  lines  on  both  oceans — to  Europe,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  and  the 
West  Indies.  We  have  spent  millions  on  the  extension  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  canal  system.  We  have,  by  liberal  grants  of  subsidies, 
promoted  the  building  of  railways,  now  become  an  absolute  necessity, 
until  the  whole  country  is  covered  as  with  a  network  ;  and  we  have 
done  all  this  with  such  prudence  and  caution  that  our  credit  in  the 
money  markets  of  the  world  is  higher  to-day  than  it  has  ever  been,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  on  our  debt,  which  is  the  true  measure  of  the  public 
burdens,  is  less  than  it  was  when  we  took  office  in  1878. 

During  all  this  time  what  lias  been  the  attitude  of  the  Reform  party  ? 
Vacillating  in  their  policy  and  inconstancy  itself.  As  regards  their 
leaders,  they  have  at  least  been  consistent  in  this  particular,  that  they 
have  uniformly  opposed  every  measure  which  had  for  its  object  the 
development  of  our  common  country.  The  National  Policy  was  a 
failure  before  it  had  been  tried.  Under  it  we  could  not  possibly  raise 
a  revenue  sufficient  for  the  public  requirements.  Time  exposed  that 
fallacy.  Then,  we  were  to  pay  more  for  the  home-manufactured  article 
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than  we  used  to  when  we  imported  everything  from  abroad.  We  were 
to  be  the  prey  of  rings  and  monopolies,  and  the  manufacturers  were  to 
extort  their  prices.  When  these  fears  had  been  proved  unfounded,  we 
were  assured  that  over-competition  would  inevitably  prove  the  ruin  of 
the  manufacturing  industries,  and  thus  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs 
worse  than  that  which  the  National  Policy  had  been  designed  to  meet. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  The  whole  project, 
according  to  our  opponents,  was  a  chimera.  The  engineering  difficulties 
were  insuperable ;  the  road,  even  if  constructed,  would  never  pay. 
Well,  gentlemen,  the  project  was  feasible,  the  engineering  difficulties 
were  overcome,  and  the  road  does  pay. 

Disappointed  by  the  failure  of  all  their  predictions,  and  convinced 
that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  further  opposition  on  the  old  lines,  the 
Reform  party  has  taken  a  new  departure,  and  has  annotinced  its  policy 
to  be  Unrestricted  Reciprocity  ;  that  is  (as  defined  by  its  author,  Mr. 
Wiman,  in  the  North  American  Review  a  few  days  ago),  free  trade 
with  the  United  States  and  a  common  tariff  with  the  United  States 
against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  adoption  of  this  policy  would  involve,  among  other  grave  evils, 
discrimination  against  the  mother  country.  This  fact  is  admitted  by  no 
less  a  personage  than  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  who,  in  his  speech  at 
Pembroke  on  October  21,  1890,  is  reported  to  have  said,  “  Some  men, 
whose  opinions  I  respect,  entertain  objections  to  this  (Unrestricted  Reci¬ 
procity)  proposition.  They  argue,  and  argue  with  force,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us,  if  we  enter  into  such  an  arrangement,  to  admit  the 
goods  of  the  United  States  on  more  favourable  terms  than  those  of  the 
mother  country.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  this  is  an  objection,  and  not  a 
light  one.” 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  inevitably  result  in  the  annexation  of  this 
Dominion  to  the  United  States.  The  advocates  of  Unrestricted  Reci¬ 
procity  on  this  side  of  the  line  deny  that  it  would  have  such  an  effect, 
though  its  friends  in  the  United  States  urge  as  the  chief  reason  for  its 
adoption  that  Unrestricted  Reciprocity  would  be  the  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  political  union. 

There  is,  however,  one  obvious  consequence  of  this  scheme  which 
nobody  has  the  hardihocnl  to  dispute,  and  that  is  that  U nrcstricted  Reci¬ 
procity  would  necessitate  the  imposition  of  direct  taxation,  amounting 
to  not  less  than  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  annually  upon  the  people  of 
this  country.  This  fact  is  clearly  set  forth  in  a  remarkable  letter 
addressed  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Thomson — a  Radical  and  Free 
Trader — to  the  Toronto  Globe^  on  the  staff  of  which  paper  he  was 
lately  an  editorial  writer,  which,  notwithstanding,  the  Globe,  with 
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characteristic  unfairness,  refused  to  publish,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
reached  the  public  through  another  source.  Mr.  Thomson  points  out 
with  great  clearness  that  the  loss  of  customs  revenue  levied  upon 
articles  now  entering  this  country  from  the  United  States,  in  the  event 
of  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  Unrestricted  Reciprocity,  would  amount 
to  not  less  than  seven  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Moreover,  this  by 
no  means  represents  the  total  loss  to  the  revenue  which  the  adoption  of 
such  a  policy  would  entail.  If  American  manufactures  now  compete 
favourably  with  British  goods,  despite  an  equal  duty,  what  do  you 
suppose  would  happen  if  the  duty  were  removed  from  the  American 
and  retained  or,  as  is  very  probable,  increased  on  the  British  article  ? 
Would  not  the  inevitable  result  be  a  displacement  of  the  duty-paying 
goods  of  the  mother  country  by  those  of  the  United  States  ?  and  this 
would  mean  an  additional  loss  to  the  revenue  of  many  millions  more. 

Electors  of  Canada,  I  appeal  to  you  to  consider  well  the  full  meaning 
of  this  proposition.  You — I  speak  now  more  particularly  to  the  people 
of  this  province  of  Ontario — are  already  taxed  directly  for  school  pur¬ 
poses,  for  township  purposes,  for-county  purposes,  while  to  the  Provincial 
Government  there  is  expressly  given  by  the  constitution  the  right  to 
impose  direct  taxation.  This  latter  evil  you  have  so  far  escaped,  but 
as  the  material  resources  of  the  province  diminish,  as  they  are  now 
diminishing,  the  Local  Government  will  be  driven  to  supplement  its 
revenue  derived  from  fixed  sources  by  a  direct  tax.  And  is  not  this 
enough,  think  you,  without  your  being  called  on  by  a  Dominion  tax- 
gatherer  with  a  yearly  demand  for  Klo  a  family  to  meet  the  obligations 
of  the  Central  Government  ?  Gentlemen,  this  is  what  Unrestricted 
Reciprocity  involves.  Do  you  like  the  prospect  ?  This  is  what  we  are 
opposing,  and  what  we  ask  you  to  condemn  by  your  votes. 

Under  our  present  system  a  man  may  largely  determine  the  amount 
of  his  contributions  to  the  Dominion  exchequer.  The  amount  of  his  tax 
is  always  in  direct  proportion  to  his  means.  If  he  is  rich  and  can  afford 
to  drink  champagne,  he  has  to  pay  a  tax  of  KL50  for  every  bottle  ho 
buys.  If  he  be  a  poor  man,  he  contents  himself  with  a  cup  of  tea,  on 
which  there  is  no  duty,  and  so  on  all  through  the  list.  If  he  is  able  to 
afford  all  manner  of  luxuries,  he  pays  a  large  sum  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Government.  If  he  is  a  man  of  moderate  means  and  able  to  enjoy  an 
occasional  luxury,  ho  pays  accordingly.  If  he  is  a  poor  man,  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  treasury  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  With  direct  taxation, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  pecuniary  position  of  the  taxpayer — times 
may  be  hard  ;  crops  maybe  have  failed  ;  sickness  or  other  calamity  may 
have  fallen  on  the  family,  still  the  inexorable  tax-collector  comes  and 
exacts  his  tribute.  Docs  not  ours  seem  to  be  the  more  equitable  plan  ? 
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It  is  the  one  under  which  we  have  lived  and  thrived,  and  to  which  the 
Government  I  lead  proposes  to  adhere. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  you  a  few  of  the  material  objections  to  this 
scheme  of  Unrestricted  Reciprocity,  to  which  Mr.  Laurier  and  Sir 
Richard  Cartwright  have  committed  the  Liberal  party,  but  they  are  not 
the  only  objections,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  are  they  the  most  vital.  For  a 
century  and  a  half  this  country  has  grown  and  flourished  under  the 
protecting  aegis  of  the  British  crown.  The  gallant  race  who  first  bore 
to  our  shores  the  blessings  of  civilization  passed,  by  an  easy  transition, 
from  French  to  English  rule,  and  now  form  one  of  the  most  law-abiding 
portions  of  the  community.  These  pioneers  were  speedily  recruited  by 
the  advent  of  a  loyal  band  of  British  subjects,  who  gave  up  everything 
that  men  most  prize,  and  were  content  to  begin  life  anew  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  rather  than  forego  allegiance  to  their  sovereign.  To  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  these  men,  and  of  the  multitude  of  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  and 
Scotchmen  who  emigrated  to  Canada,  that  they  might  build  up  new 
homes  without  ceasing  to  be  British  subjects,  to  you  Canadians,  I 
appeal,  and  I  ask  you  what  have  you  to  gain  by  surrendering  that  which 
your  fathers  held  most  dear  ?  Under  the  broad  folds  of  the  Union 
Jack  we  enjoy  the  most  ample  liberty  to  govern  ourselves  as  we  please, 
aud  at  the  same  time  we  participate  in  the  advantages  which  flow  from 
association  with  the  mightiest  empire  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Not 
only  are  we  free  to  manage  our  domestic  concerns,  but,  practically,  we 
possess  the  privilege  of  making  our  own  treaties  with  foreign  countries, 
and  in  our  relations  with  the  outside  world  we  enjoy  the  prestige 
inspired  by  a  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  behind  us  towers  the 
majesty  of  England. 

The  great  question  which  you  will  shortly  be  called  upon  to  determine 
resolves  itself  into  this  :  Shall  we  endanger  our  possession  of  the  great 
heritage  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers,  and  submit  ourselves  to  direct 
taxation  for  the  privilege  of  having  our  tarifl*  fixed  at  Washington, 
with  a  prospect  of  ultimately  becoming  a  portiou  of  the  American 
Union  ? 

I  commend  these  issues  to  your  determination,  and  to  the  judgment  of 
the  whole  people  of  Canada,  with  an  unclouded  confidence  that  you  will 
proclaim  to  the  world  your  resolve  to  show  yourselves  not  unworthy  of 
the  proud  distinction  you  enjoy — of  being  numbered  among  the  most 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  of  our  beloved  Queen.  As  for  myself,  my 
course  is  clear.  A  British  subject  I  was  born,  a  British  subject  I  will 
die.  With  my  utmost,  with  my  latest  breath,  will  I  oppose  the  veiled 
treason  which  attempts,  by  sordid  means  and  mercenary  profiers,  to  lure 
our  people  from  their  allegiance.  During  my  long  public  service  of  nearly 
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half  a  century  I  have  been  true  to  my  country  and  its  best  interests, 
and  I  appeal  with  equal  confidence  to  the  men  who  have  trusted  me 
in  the  past,  and  to  the  young  hope  of  the  country,  with  whom  rest  its 
destinies  for  the  future,  to  give  me  their  united  and  strenuous  aid  in  this 
my  last  effort  for  the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  the  preservation  of  our 
commercial  and  political  freedom. 

1  remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

JOHN  A.  MACDONALD. 


To  the  Electors  of  Canada. 

•  ••••• 

In  [the  above]  manifesto  Sir  John  Macdonald  appeals  to  the  people 
upon  the  merits  of  the  N.P.  and  upon  nothing  else.  Her  Majesty’s 
Opposition  accept  the  contest  on  this  ground. 

Sir  John  Macdonald  asserts,  and  seems  seriously  to  assert,  that  the 
N.P.  has  made  the  country  prosperous,  “  that  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  in  our  great  centres  have  revived  and  multiplied,  that  the 
farmer  has  found  a  market,  the  artisan  and  labourer  employment  and 
good  wages.” 

1  take  issue  with  the  Prime  Minister  upon  such  statements.  I  cha¬ 
racterize  them  as  false  in  every  particular.  This  controversy,  without 
any  argument,  I  leave  to  the  dispassionate  judgment  of  the  electoral 
l>ody,  fully  expecting  that  every  artisan,  every  farmer  who  feels  in 
his  heart  that  the  N.P.  has  done  for  him  all  that  is  here  claimed,  would 
naturally  vote  for  the  continuation  of  such  a  blessing,  while  on  the 
other  hand  every  artisan  who  has  to  work  on  half-time  and  at  reduced 
wages  in  those  so-called  revived  centres  of  industry,  every  farmer 
whose  farm  has  been  steadily  decreasing  in  value  for  the  last  ten  years, 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  vote  for  reform. 

1  arraign  the  N.P.  upon  every  claim  made  in  its  behalf.  I  arraign 
it  in  this  especially,  that  it  was,  in  the  language  of  its  authors,  to  stop 
the  curse  of  emigration  and  give  employment  and  good  wages  to  every 
child  of  Canada,  and  that  it  has  been  in  this  respect  not  only  a  failure 
but  a  fraud. 

It  was  stated  in  1878  by  Sir  John  Macdonald  himself  that  there 
were  half  a  million  of  Canadians  in  the  United  States,  and  now,  after 
eleven  years  of  the  N.P.,  the  number  has  swelled  from  a  half  million 
to  a  full  million  at  the  lowest  estimate.  Her  Majesty’s  Opposition 
submit  that  such  a  state  of  things  in  a  country  of  such  immense 
resources  as  Canada  is  intolerable,  and  that  a  reform  is  absolutely 
required. 
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The  reform  suggested  is  absolute  reciprocal  freedom  of  trade  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  advantages  of  this  policy  we 
place  upon  this  one  consideration,  that  the  producing  power  of  the 
community  is  vastly  in  excess  of  its  consuming  power,  that  as  a 
consequence  new  matkets  have  to  be  found  abroad,  and  that  our 
geographical  position  makes  the  great  neighbouring  nation  of  63 
millions  of  people  of  kindred  origin  our  best  nmrket.  Indeed,  the 
advantages  of  this  policy  are  so  various  that  they  are  not  denied  nor 
the  statement  of  the  same  contradicted,  but  three  objections  are  urged 
against  it.  It  is  asserted  (a)  that  this  policy  would  discriminate 
against  England  ;  (6)  that  it  would  make  direct  taxation  unavoid¬ 
able  ;  and  (c)  that  it  is  “  veiled  treason  *’  and  would  lead  to  annexa¬ 
tion. 

(1)  The  charge  that  unrestricted  reciprocity  would  involve  dis¬ 
crimination  against  England  cannot  have  much  weight  in  the  mouth 
of  men  whose  policy  was  protection,  whose  object  was  to  do  away 
with  the  importation  of  English  manufactured  goods,  whose  object 
was  to  destroy  British  trade  to  that  extent.  It  is  as  well,  however, 
to  meet  this  charge  squarely  and  earnestly.  It  cannot  be  expected,  it 
were  folly  to  expect,  that  the  interests  of  a  colony  should  always 
be  identical  with  the  interests  of  the  motherland.  The  day  must 
come  when,  from  no  other  cause  than  the  development  of  national  life 
in  the  colony,  there  must  be  a  clashing  of  interests  with  the  motherland  ; 
and  in  any  such  case,  much  as  I  would  regret  the  necessity,  I  would 
stand  by  my  native  land.  Moreover,  the  assertion  that  unrestricted 
reciprocity  means  discrimination  against  England  involves  the  pro¬ 
position  that  the  Canadian  tariff  would  have  to  be  assimilated  to  the 
American  tariff.  I  deny  the  proposition.  Reciprocity  can  be  obtained 
upon  an  assimilation  of  tariffs  or  upon  the  retention  of  its  own  tariff 
by  each  country.  Reciprocity  is  a  matter  of  agreement  to  Imj  attained 
only  by  mutual  concessions  between  the  two  countries.  Should  the 
concessions  demanded  from  the  people  of  Canada  involve  consequences 
injurious  to  their  sense  of  honour  or  duty,  either  to  themselves  or 
the  motherland,  the  people  of  Canada  would  not  have  reciprocity  at 
such  a  price  ;  but  to  reject  the  idea  of  reciprocity  in  advance  before 
a  treaty  has  been  made  on  account  of  consequences  which  can  spring 
only  from  the  existence  of  a  treaty,  is  manifestly  as  illogical  as  it 
is  unfair. 

(2)  Then  it  is  stated  that  unrestricted  reciprocity  would  be  followed 
by  such  a  loss  of  revenue  as  to  necessitate  the  imposition  of  direct 
taxation.  Again  this  afar  off,  hazy  consequence  to  be  pitted  against 
an  immediate  result.  The  loss  of  revenue  means  a  decrease  of  taxation 
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to  the  extent  of  that  loss.  The  equilibrium  between  revenue  and 
expenditure  could  be  naturally  re-established  by  retrenchment  in  ex¬ 
penditure  and  by  redistributing  taxation  under  the  same  methods  as 
now  obtain,  and  without  inflicting  any  greater  burden  than  is  now 
borne  by  the  people. 

(3)  The  charge  that  unrestricted  reciprocity  is  “  veiled  treason  ”  is 
a  direct  and  unworthy  appeal  to  passion  and  prejudice.  It  is  an  un¬ 
worthy  appeal  even  when  presented  with  the  great  authority  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald’s  name.  As  to  the  subsequent  charge  that  unre¬ 
stricted  reciprocity  would  lead  to  annexation,  if  it  means  anything  it 
means  that  unrestricted  reciprocity  would  make  the  people  so  prosperous 
that,  not  satisfied  with  a  commercial  alliance,  they  would  forthwith 
vote  for  political  absorption  in  the  American  Republic.  If  this  be  not 
the  true  meaning  implied  in  the  charge,  I  leave  it  to  every  man’s  judg¬ 
ment  that  it  is  unintelligible  upon  any  other  ground. 

The  premature,  uncalled-for,  unjustified,  and  unjustifiable  dissolution 
of  Parliament  will  force  an  imperfect  electorate  to  pronounce  upon  a 
question  which  the  Government,*  if  they  believe  they  are  in  the  right, 
would  have  deemed  it  to  their  advantage  to  see  subjected  to  the 
amplest  and  fullest  discussion.  It  also  closes  the  door  upon  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  grave  charges  reflecting  severely  on  the  administration 
of  one  of  the  great  departments  of  State,  and  as  to  which  any  Govern¬ 
ment  careful  of  its  honour  or  strong  in  the  convictions  of  its  innocence 
would  have  courted  early  and  full  inquiry  in  the  high  court  of  the 
nation.  The  Opposition  hold  that  the  trade  question  in  the  present 
contest  must  take  precedence  of  all  others,  and  to  the  solution  of  the 
same  on  the  basis  above  indicated,  they  are  prepared  to  give  unflinch¬ 
ing  devotion  until  complete  and  final  triumph. 

Believing  that  no  other  reform  can  be  eflectually  advocated  and 
carried  out  so  long  as  the  economic  condition  of  the  people  has  not 
been  placed  upon  the  most  satisfactory  condition  on  the  other  questions 
still  remaining  unsolved,  the  policy  of  the  Opposition  remains  on  the 
broad  lines  laid  down  in  former  years.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
it  will  strive  to  maintain  the  constitution  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  conceived,  to  perfect  it  where  perfectable,  to  keep  intact  Provincial 
autonomy,  and  in  every  manner  to  promote  harmony,  good-will,  and 
good-fellowship  between  all  races,  all  creeds,  and  all  classes  in  the 
land. 

Wilfrid  Laurieb. 

L’ Association  Catholiqce. — This  “  Revue  des  Questions  Sociales 
et  Ouvri^res  ”  has  taken  a  new  departure.  It  was  founded  in  1876  as 
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the  organ  of  French  Catholic  workmen’s  clubs.  Its  object  has  hitherto 
been  to  find  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  study  of  Economics 
and  History,  the  principles  of  popular  well-being.  For  fifteen  years  it 
has  advocated  legislative  action  against  social  abuses,  and  a  return  to 
the  guild  organization.  These  two  principles  it  has  successfully  com¬ 
mended  to  Catholics.  But,  theory  established,  application  to  practice 
remained.  The  question  has  passed  out  of  the  stage  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  to  the  stage  of  organic  and  constitutional  change  ;  and,  as 
differences  have  thus  arisen,  the  need  of  greater  freedom  has  been 
forced  upon  the  editors.  lu  the  January  number,  therefore.  Count 
Albert  de  Mun  makes  a  formal  statement  of  the  present  position  of 
his  party.  Catholics  are  agreed,  he  affirms,  that  social  legislation  is 
permissible  and  even  necessary  in  the  interests  of  justice,  morality,  and 
public  security.  Liberty  of  contract  must  be  subordinated  to  justice. 
But  the  essential  rights  of  man  must  be  guarded  against  a  mere  col¬ 
lective  despotism,  man’s  final  aim  being  a  religious  aim.  Thence 
arises  a  radical  antagonism  between  Catholic  and  Socialist.  In  all 
aspects  of  the  social  question,  whether  as  regards  labour,  property,  or 
exchange.  Catholic  economists  seek  to  reconcile  the  rights  of  God  and 
of  morals  with  the  just  rights  and  liberties  of  men,  to  reconcile  private 
interest  and  public  welfare.  Mgr.  Freppel  is  quoted  in  agreement. 

Hence  Catholics,  united  in  principles,  are  only  divided — though 
often  seriously  divided — as  to  their  practical  development.  This 
division  arises  chiefly  on  questions  that  concern  artisan-labour  :  for  it 
is  these  that  most  press  for  solution.  The  length  of  the  working-day 
is  the  primary  subject  of  controversy.  On  this  economists  are  popu¬ 
larly  divided  into  interventionists  and  non-interventionists.  As  far  as 
concerns  Catholics,  this  is  inexact,  for  all  Catholics  are  for  State- 
intervention  ;  the  question  that  divides  them  is  one  of  degree.  In  the 
principle  of  intervention,  the  new  ^  Societe  Catholique  d’^onomie 
Politique  et  Sociale  ”  is  at  one  with  the  Count  de  Mun,  in  holding 
that  the  State  may  intervene,  but  that  its  intervention  is  limited  to  the 
protection  of  rights  and  repression  of  abuses.  The  Catholic  party 
differ  only  in  defining  the  rights  and  abuses.  Catholics  are  thus  at 
one  in  demanding  (1)  a  weekly  day  of  rest ;  (2)  a  limitation  by  law  of 
the  labour  of  the  young  ;  and  of  women  also — so  far,  at  least,  as  night 
labour  is  concerned.  These  views  accord  with  those  of  the  “Christian 
Manufacturers,”  who  published  some  months  back  in  the  Revue  a 
programme  demanding  these  two  reforms,  and  a  third,  calling  for 
a  reduction  of  working-hours  subject  to  two  conditions  :  (a)  the  security 
of  the  national  industries  ;  Q3)  the  maintenance  of  the  standard  of 
wages  ;  (fi)  being  dependent  on  (y)  an  International  agreement. 
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M.  de  Mun  then  returns  to  the  principal  point  in  debate,  the  fixing 
of  a  maximum  working-day.  This  he  considers  a  demand  distinct 
from  the  claim  for  a  normal  day ;  and  he  advocates  it  only  for  the 
workshop,  not  for  domestic  life.  The  fixing  of  a  normal  day  he  leaves 
to  each  industry,  duly  organized,  to  determine  for  itself.  He  disavows 
the  charge  of  Socialism  :  Socialism  aims  at  a  social  and  political 
reconstruction,  revolutionary  in  character,  to  which  the  Catholic-guild 
idea  will  be  the  sole  effective  obstacle.  As  to  “  Germanizing,”  he 
contends  that  Germany  is  the  least  advanced  in  social  legislation  of  any 
European  country:  his  ideas  are  rather  derived  from  England,  “le 
pays  de  Self-help,'  or  America,  or  Austria,  or  Switzerland.  He  quotes 
the  address  of  Leo  XIII.  to  the  French  pilgrims  in  1887,  as  expressing 
similar  principles  with  his  own.  The  question,  he  contends,  is  now 
one  of  facts,  limits,  and  opportunities.  On  facts.  Catholics  are  fairly 
at  one  :  witness  the  “  Christian  Manufacturers  ”  and  the  Li^ge  Catho¬ 
lic  Congress  in  favour  of  an  International  agreement.  An  effort  has 
l)een  made  to  complicate  the  question  of  a  maximum  labour-day  by 
the  question  of  a  minimum  wage  ;  but  these  questions  should  be  kept 
distinct.  A  minimum  wage  can  only  be  settled  by  arbitration  or  by 
organized  guilds  of  workmen. 

He  then  treats  the  questions  of  insurance  for  accident,  illness,  and 
old  age.  Herein  he  objects  to  State  insurance  as  proposed  by  French 
Socialists.  He  accepts  compulsion  for  both  workmen  and  employers, 
but  supports  separate  “  corporate  funds,”  and  would  leave  the  masters 
free  to  use  Insurance  Societies. 

He  then  briefly,  and  not  perhaps  in  sufficient  detail,  unfolds  his 
ideas  of  guilds,  of  which  he  seeks  a  legal  recognition  ;  and  points 
out  how  the  guild  principle  was  abolished  by  the  First  Revolution,  but 
has  already  reappeared  in  the  “  Syndicate  Agricoles.”  He  pronounces 
a  funeral  oration  over  Individualism,  and  welcomes  the  birth  of  a  new 
era  :  he  emphasizes  the  fact  (1)  that  the  status  quo  is  impossible  ; 
(2)  that,  if  Socialism  is  to  be  resisted,  a  satisfactory  solution  must  be 
found  ;  (3)  that  the  Catholic  party  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  find  such 
a  solution. 


T.  C.  Fry. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  volume  of  Public  General  Acts,  53  ^  54  Viet.,  1890  (xiv.,  723 
pp.,  8vo.,  3«.),  contains  the  usual  classihed  list  of  the  Local  Acts 
of  the  Session.  Of  these  about  81  were  railway  acts,  44  local 
authorities'  acts,  and  22  related  to  water  undertakings,  20  to  harbours, 
docks,  and  piers,  13  to  trading  and  other  companies,  13  to  gas,  12 
to  rivers  and  canals,  and  12  to  tramways.  In  all  there  were  247 
Local  Acts,  as  against  214  in  1889,  202  in  1888,  and  201  in  1887. 
Collected  together,  the  Local  Acts  of  a  session  present  a  formidable 
mass  of  several  thousand  pages  of  print,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
relate  almost  exclusively  to  economic  matters.  A  great  deal  of  what 
is  contained  in  them,  is,  however,  of  a  quite  ephemeral  and  trivial 
character.  In  the  Great  Western  Railway  Act,  for  instance,  an  agree¬ 
ment  is  solemnly  set  forth  in  which  the  Great  Western  undertakes  to 
provide  for  the  Woodstock  Railway  “  one  engine,  one  van,  one  long 
composite  carriage,  containing  first,  second,  and  third  class  compart¬ 
ments,  and  one  third-class  carriage,”  and  the  most  minute  regulations 
are  laid  down  for  maintaining  free  passage  under  the  Maidenhead 
Bridge  while  it  is  being  widened.  The  most  important  of  the  Local 
Acts  are  those  promoted  by  the  town  councils.  By  means  of  these 
acts  a  considerable  extension  of  the  province  of  local  government  is 
being  gradually  and  quietly  effected.  It  is  rarely  that  a  town  council 
promotes  a  bill  to  enable  it  to  remove  a  church  or  to  consolidate  its 
debts  without  inserting  a  few  clauses  which  permanently  increase  its 
power. 

The  financial  position  of  the  local  authorities  of  England  and  Wales 
ought  to  be  shown  by  the  Annual  Local  Taxation  Returns  :  Year 
1888-9.  Part  vii..  Summary  (House  of  Commons  Reports,  1890,  No. 
364,  V.,  fol.,  xxvii.,  66  pp.,  9<f.).  But  governments,  whether  imperial  or 
local,  have  not  yet  learnt  to  distinguish  between  capital  and  income, 
and  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  acquire  any  very  trustworthy  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  mass  of  figures  which  the  Local  Government  Board 
brings  together  every  year. 

The  total  amount  of  local  authorities*  debts  outstanding  in  March, 
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1889,  was  £195,442,397.  In  March,  1875,  it  was  £92,280,100,  so  in 
a  period  of  fourteen  years,  during  which  the  national  debt  (United 
Kingdom)  decreased  by  about  seventy-five  millions,  the  local  debts 
(England  and  Wales)  increased  by  about  a  hundred  millions.^  The  periotl 
of  growing  indebtedness  seems,  however,  to  be  coming  to  an  end.  In 
the  seven  years  from  1875  to  1882  the  local  debts  increased  £58,884,540, 
but  in  the  seven  years  from  1882  to  1889  they  only  increased  £43,737,757, 
while  the  increase  in  the  last  year  of  the  fourteen  was  the  smallest  of 
all,  £3,219,298.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  while  the  imperial 
government  accumulates  nothing  except  a  few  barracks,  the  local 
authorities  are  always  acquiring  valuable  property.  Their  debts 
resemble  the  debentures  of  a  joint-stock  company  more  than  the  I  O  U’s 
of  a  spendthrift.  The  debt  outstanding  is  apportioned  as  follows 
between  the  various  purposes  for  which  it  was  contracted  : — 


Water  and  gas  works,  harbours,  piers  and  docks. 


markets,  and  tramways 

. .  £88,900,053 

Highways,  streets,  bridges,  and  ferries  . . 

. .  32,822,353 

Sewerage 

. .  18,948,237 

Cemeteries  . .  . .  *  . . 

2,489,149 

Police  stations  and  prisons 

1,006,621 

Workhouses,  asylums,  and  hospitals 

..  11,238,637 

Parks,  libraries,  and  museums,  baths,  and 

wa.sh- 

houses 

4,465,117 

Schools 

. .  17,669,430 

Artisans’  dwellings  schemes 

3351,164 

Public  buildings  and  all  other  purposes  . . 

..  14,051,636 

£195,442,397 

This  amount  of  £195,000,000  is  but  a  moderate  percentage  on  the 
value  of  the  whole  property  of  the  local  authorities.  It  seems,  indeed, 
impossible  to  ascribe  any  particular  exchange  value  to  the  land  occupied 
by  the  streets  and  roads  of  England  ;  but  the  sewers,  schools,  bridges, 
and  the  prepared  surface  of  the  roads,  have  a  perfectly  intelligible  value, 
though  they  are  not  bought  and  sold.  The  value  of  any  one  of  these 
articles  is  not  its  original  cost  of  production,  nor  yet  its  cost  of  repro¬ 
duction,  but  simply  the  amount  which  its  owner  would  pay  rather  than 
have  to  replace  it  or  go  without  it.  For  instance,  the  value  of  a  bridge 
built  two  hundred  years  ago,  is  obviously  not  necessarily  its  original 
cost ;  nor  is  it  the  amount  which  it  would  now  cost  to  build  a  similar 
bridge,  for  the  probability  is  that  a  similar  bridge  will  not  be  built,  and 
if  it  were  built  it  would  be  a  new  bridge  instead  of  an  old  one.  Its 

*  This  apparent  increase  of  twenty-five  millions  in  the  total  indebtedness  of  the 
country  would,  however,  be  reduced  considerably  below  twenty  millions  if  proper 
allowance  were  made  for  the  increase  in  the  amount  lent  by  the  state  to  local 
authorities. 
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value  is  clearly  the  loss  which  its  owners  would  incur  if  it  were  (with  due 
warning)  swept  away.  If  the  whole  of  the  local  authorities’  property 
were  valued  in  this  way  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  not  only 
greatly  exceed  the  total  debt,  but  would  also  appear  to  be  increasing 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  debt. 

The  receipts  for  the  year,  instead  of  being  divided  into  receipts  on 
capital  account  and  receipts  on  revenue  account,  are  divided  into 
receipts  from  sources  other  than  loans  and  receipts  from  loans,  and  the 
same  plan  is  followed  with  regard  to  expenditure.  Capital  expen¬ 
diture  is  not  all  defrayed  from  loans,  and  current  expenditure  is  not 
all  defrayed  from  current  receipts  ;  but  how  much  capital  expenditure 
is  met  out  of  current  receipts,  and  how  much  current  expenditure  is 
met  out  of  loans  and  sales  of  property,  no  one  knows. 

The  receipts  from  loans  in  1888-9  were  £7,000,383,  and  the  receipts 
“excluding  loans”  were  £47,975,706.  This  latter  sum  was  made  up 
as  follows  : — 

Subventions  from  imperial  taxes  . .  . .  . .  £4,790,860 

Local  rates  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  27,420,223 

London  octroi  (coal,  wine,  and  grain  dues) ..  . .  527,730 

Board-school  pence  . .  . .  . .  . .  648,502 

Fees,  fines,  and  miscellaneous  tolls,  dues,  and  profits  2,760,745 
Rents  and  dividends  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,400,148 

Private  improvement  works  ..  ..  ••  737,414 

Qas-works,  water-works,  harbours,  docks  and  piers, 
markets,  and  tramways  ..  ..  ..  9,111,336 

Sales  of  property  . .  . .  . .  . .  578,746 

£47,975,705 

The  expenditure,  “  so  far  as  it  was  not  defrayed  out  of  loans,”  may 
be  roughly  classified  thus  : — 

Poor  relief,  asylums,  and  hospitals  ..  ..  £8,256,411 

Highways,  lighting,  sewerage,  and  bridges  . .  7,850,499 

Police  and  prosecutions . .  ..  ..  ..  4,106,414 

Education  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  3,863,438 

Parks,  libraries,  etc.,  baths  and  washhouses  ..  518,648 

Private  improvement  works  ..  ..  ..  536,261 

Oas-works,  water-works,  harbours,  docks  and  piers, 
markets,  and  tramways  ..  ..  4,926,566 

Principal  and  interest  of  debt  ..  ..  ..  11,163,803 

Miscellaneous  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  5,858,068 

£47,082,128 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  receipts  only  the  first  three  items  are 
wholly  and  strictly  of  the  nature  of  taxes — levies  made  irrespective  of 
the  services  actually  rendered  to  each  individual  contributor.  Rather 
less  than  three-quarters  of  the  whole  revenue  is  derived  from  taxes,  the 
other  quarter  being  obtained  by  letting  out  property  and  selling  com- 
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modities  and  services  by  free  bargain.  The  gas-works,  water-works,  I 

harbours,  docks  and  piers,  markets,  and  tramways,  together  bring  in  | 

four  millions  more  than  the  cost  of  working  them,  but  the  debt  standing  f 

against  them  is  eighty-nine  millions,  which  at  3^  per  cent,  involves  an  I 

annual  charge  of  three  millions,  so  that  the  “  ratepayer,"  where  he  can  | 

be  distinguished  from  the  consumer  of  gas  and  water  and  the  user  of 
harbours,  is  only  relieved  to  the  extent  of  one  million. 

The  London  coal  and  wine  dues  having  been  abolished,  the  returns 
for  1 889  are  the  last  in  which  an  octroi  will  appear  as  a  source  of 
revenue.  Any  one  inclined  to  regret  it  should  turn  to  the  Report  on 
the  Octroi  Duties  in  Italy  (Command  Paper  6206 — 12  ;  8vo.,  27  pp., 

2<f.),  by  Lieut.  H.  E.  O’Neill,  H.M.  Consul  at  Leghorn.  In  Italy  I 

there  is  but  one  canon  of  taxation — everything  should  be  taxed  every-  j 

where,  on  every  possible  occasion, — and  the  system  of  octroi  duties  is  in 
full  working  order.  Not  an  apple-woman  can  enter  an  Italian  town  I 

without  paying  toll  at  the  boundary  on  the  contents  of  her  basket.  j 

The  principal  part  of  the  revenue  raised  goes  not  to  the  locality,  but  to 
the  central  government.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  system  is,  that  the 
rate  at  which  the  octroi  is  levied  rises  with  the  size  of  the  town,  the 
towns  being  divided  into  four  classes,  the  lowest  class  containing  all 
with  a  population  of  less  than  8000,  and  the  highest  all  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  50,000.  Consequently  the  central  government’s 
portion  of  the  octroi  duties  is  a  tax  on  the  growth  of  towns.  Consul 
O’Neill  gives  a  table,  drawn  up  by  an  economist,  the  Marchese  Vilfredo 
Pareto,  of  “  the  expenditure  of  a  sober,  industrious  artisan’s  family  in 
the  city  of  Florence.’’  Out  of  their  total  income  of  £86  l«.,  the  family 
(none  of  whom  smoked)  are  calculated  to  have  spent  £8  17<.  lO^cf. 
in  direct  taxation,  and  £13  14«.  11^.  in  the  enhanced  price  of 
commodities  due  to  indirect  taxation.  As  Consul  O’Neill  observes, 

“  comment  upon  such  figures  is  unnecessary.*’ 

The  paper  entitled  Reports  as  to  the  Taxation  of  Land  and  Buildings 
in  European  Countries  and  the  United  States  of  America  (Command 
Paper  6209,  fol.,  73  pp.,  8<f.)  is  a  strange  example  of  the  capacity  of 
(he  House  of  Commons  for  asking  questions  which  cannot  be  answered. 

It  had  asked  for  a  return  showing  (1)  with  regard  to  taxation  on  land, 
and  (2)  with  regard  to  taxation  on  buildings. 

(а)  The  percentage  on  the  annual  value  which  the  rate  levied 
amounts  to. 

(б)  The  total  amount  raised,  the  totals  for  local  and  national  pur¬ 
poses  being  stated  separately. 

(c)  The  percentage  which  the  amount  raised  by  such  taxation  bears 
to  the  total  taxation. 
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From  the  Netherlands  alone,  of  all  the  twenty-five  countries,  there 
comes  a  plain  and  direct  answer  to  all  the  questions.  The  reports  from 
the  other  countries  are  chiefly  made  up  of  explanations  why  all  or  most 
of  the  questions  cannot  in  the  present  state  of  statistical  knowledge  be 
answered.  The  lowest  depths  seem  to  be  reached  in  Turkey,  which  has 
no  local  taxation  ;  and  in  Montenegro,  where  “  statistics  are  unknown,” 
and  “  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  budget  has  ever  been  published.”  These 
various  explanations  will  be  found  a  valuable  commentary  on  a  more 
systematic  paper,  the  existence  of  which  the  House  of  Commons  had 
probably  forgotten,  viz.  ‘‘  Returns  of  the  total  amount  of  taxes  levied 
in  each  of  the  different  States  of  Europe,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be 
obtained,  distinguishing  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  and 
specifying  the  several  heads  of  each  ;  and  also  distinguishing  between 
taxes  for  the  service  of  the  State  and  those  for  provincial  and  local 
purposes”  (House  of  Commons  Reports,  1881,  Nos.  310,  310  i.,  310  ii., 
310  iii. ;  and  1882,  No.  40).  That  paper,  supplemented  by  “Papers 
respecting  the  taxation  of  personal  property  in  France,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States”  (1886,  Command  Paper  4909),  and  by  the  present 
Reports,  provides  the  most  complete  body  of  information  respecting 
modern  taxation  that  is  anywhere  to  be  obtained. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  births,  deaths,  and 
tnarriages  in  England,  1889  (Command  Paper  6170,  8vo.,  Ixxvii., 
228  pp.,  1«.  3(f.),  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  showing  a  rise  in  the  rate 
of  persons  married  per  1000  living  from  14’2  to  14"7.  There  used  to 
l>e  a  theory  that  the  marriage  rate  fluctuated  with  the  price  of  wheat,  but 
if  ever  this  were  true  it  was  a  long  time  ago.  The  trifling  fluctuations 
of  the  low  price  of  wheat  have  become  of  more  importance  to  the  miller 
and  the  baker  than  to  engaged  persons,  and  now,  as  probably  always, 
it  is  the  expectation  of  a  high  income  rather  than  low  expenses  which 
brings  couples  to  the  altar.  So  the  Registrar,  in  default  of  any  better 
measure  of  prosperity,  compares  the  marriage  rate  with  the  imports  and 
exports  and  the  amount  cleared  at  the  bankers'  clearing-house.  The 
increase  of  births,  of  course,  always  lags  somewhat  behind  the  increase 
of  prosperity,  and  so  the  birth  rate  for  1889  declined  from  30‘6  to  30'5, 
“  the  lowest  birth  rate  recorded  in  any  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and  a 
further  step  in  the  decline  which  has  gone  on  continuously  since  1876, 
when  the  birth  rate  was  36’3,  and  at  its  maximum.”  The  death  rate 
showed  a  slight  increase,  from  17’8  to  17‘9. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  recent  years  the  birth,  marriage,  and 
death  rates  have  really  been  a  little  larger  than  the  figures  declared 
by  the  Registrar,  since  “  the  estimated  populations  published  in  the 
annual  reports  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  increase 
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which  prevailed  in  the  last  intcrcensal  period  has  since  been  main¬ 
tained,”  while  the  probability  is  that  the  rate  of  increase  has  not  been 
maintained.  But  about  the  absolute  numbers  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  there  is  no  doubt,  and  they  present  perhaps  more  of  living 
interest  than  the  rates.  The  number  of  marriages  was  213,865,  a  figure 
which  has  never  before  been  reached.  The  number  of  births  was 
885,944,  which  is  less  than  the  numbers  for  the  years  1876  to  1878  and 
1882  to  1887.  The  number  of  deaths  was  518,353,  which  is  less  than 
the  numbers  for  the  years  1874  and  1875,  1878  to  1880,  and  1883  to 
1887.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  367,591,  a  little  more 
than  the  proverbial  thousand  a  day.  It  was  greater  in  1876, 1877, 1881 
to  1885,  and  1888.  The  actual  figures  for  the  fourteen  years  from  1876 
are  as  follows  : — 


Marriages.  | 

Births.  ^ 

Deaths. 

Excess  of  births  over 
deaths.' 

1876 

201,874 

887,968 

510,315 

1  377,653 

1877 

194,352 

888,200 

500,496 

387,704 

1878 

190,054 

891,906 

539,872 

352,034 

1879 

182,082 

880,389 

526,255 

354,1.34 

1880 

191,965 

881,643 

528,624 

353,019 

1881 

197,290 

883,642 

491,935 

391,707 

1882 

204,405 

889,014 

516,654 

372,360 

1883 

206,384 

890,722 

522,997 

367,725 

1884 

204,301 

906,750 

530,828 

375,922 

1885 

197,745 

894,270 

522,750 

371,520 

1886 

196,071 

903,760 

537,276 

366,484 

1887 

200,518 

886,331 

530,753 

1  355,573 

1888 

203,821 

879,868 

510,971 

368,897 

1889 

213,865 

885,944 

518,353 

'  367,591 

I 
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The  excess  of  births  for  these  years,  at  any  rate,  will  not  sufiice  to 
cause  a  “geometrical”  or  “  compound  interest”  increase  of  population. 
If  there  is  any  curve  in  the  line  of  increase  it  is  slightly  downwards, 
not  upwards,  for  the  excess  of  births  in  the  first  half  of  the  period  is 
slightly  greater  than  the  exeess  in  the  second  half.  If  the  excess  of 
emigrants  over  immigrants  was,  as  is  probable,  much  greater  in  the 
second  half  than  in  the  first,  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  must 
have  actually  slackened  to  an  appreciable  extent.  However,  with  an 
increase  of  ten  thousand  marriages,  we  may  look  forward  to  some 
acceleration  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  title  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Goschen’s  Report  on  the  System  of  State 
Insurance  in  Denmark  (Command  Paper  6206 — 7,  8vo.,  18  pp.,  l^rf.) 
might  lead  a  reader  to  suppose  that  Denmark  was  imitating  Germany 

‘  Instead  of  this  instructive  column  the  Registrar  has  a  column  for  the  “  number 
of  persons  married,”  which  is  simply  the  number  of  marriages  multiplied  by  two. 
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in  establishing  a  system  of  compulsory  national  insurance.  But  the 
Report  is  merely  an  account  of  what  appears  to  be  the  rather  cumbrous 
method  by  which  the  Danish  government  provides  pensions  for  its 
officials  and  their  widows.  The  State  life  insurance  institution  is 
compulsory  only  so  far  as  regards  persons  in  the  service  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  also  open  to  the  public,  but  as  to  how  far  the  public 
makes  use  of  it  the  Report  furnishes  no  information. 

The  Minutet  of  the  International  Conference  on  Sunday  Rest  held 
at  Paris,  September  to  27,  1889  (Command  Paper  6215,  fol.,  50  pp., 
b\d.\  was  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Lords,  August  8,  1890,  and  Her 
Majesty's  stationery  office  succeeded  in  producing  them  with  an  English 
translation  in  January,  1891.  The  conference,  which  was  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  International  Exhibition,  arrived  at  a  very  large 
number  of  resolutions,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
M.  L4on  Say,  ^  II  est  4vident  qu'il  faut  agir  sur  le  public.'* 

The  Reports  from  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  abroad  on  the 
Position  of  Peasant  Proprietors  (Command  Paper  6250,  8vo.,  72  pp., 
4/f.)  consist  of  the  answers  returned  by  the  British  legations  in  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  States  to  questions  put  by  Lord  Salisbury  as  to  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  number  of  peasant  proprietors,  and  in  the  amount  of 
their  debts,  and  also  as  to  the  laws  of  inheritance.  The  general  im¬ 
pression  conveyed  is  that  no  great  change  is  taking  place  either  in  the 
extent  of  peasant  proprietorship  or  in  the  laws  of  inheritance,  and  that, 
while  the  debts  secured  on  the  holdings  are  increasing  in  most  countries, 
this  does  not,  for  various  reasons,  indicate  any  real  impoverishment  of 
the  class. 

Two  editions  have  appeared  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Whittle’s  Report  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  Profit  Sharing  (Command  Paper  6267,  fol., 
43  pp.,  4^.).  The  first  seems  to  have  been  suppressed  in  consequence 
of  the  discovery  of  some  errors.  Mr.  Whittle  distinguishes  four  systems 
of  profit-sharing  :  (a)  the  mere  bonus  system,  which  is  said  by  high 
authorities  not  to  be  profit-sharing  at  all,  but  which  is  at  least  “  the 
chrysalis  stage  of  profit-sharing  ; "  (b)  the  provident  fund  system  ; 
(c)  the  investment  system,  of  which  the  Familistere  of  Guise  is  the 
best  known  example  ;  and  (d)  the  percentage  in  cash  system.  Using 
information  chiefly  obtained  by  correspondence  or  personal  interviews, 
be  gives  detailed  accounts  of  the  various  undertakings  in  which  these 
systems  have  been  adopted.  Appendix  B,  which  occupies  sixteen 
pages,  contains  the  rules  established  in  some  half-dozen  of  these  under¬ 
takings.  Appendix  A  is  substantially  the  list  of  British  profit-sharing 
firms  which  appeared  in  the  January  numl>er  of  this  Review. 

Edwin  Cannan. 


REVIEWS. 

DIE  DREI  BEVOLKERUNGSSTUFEN.  Ein  Versuch  die  Ursa- 

cben  fUr  das  Bliihen  und  Altern  der  Vdiker  nach  zu  weisen. 

Veil  Georg  Hansen.  [407  pp.  8vo.  Lindauer’sche  Buchband- 

luDg.  MuDcben,  1889.] 

Tbe  agents  of  production,  according  to  Mr.  Hansen,  are  three — not 
tbe  “appropriate  natural  objects,"  labour  and  Hiapital,  of  orthodox 
economists,  but  land,  mental  labour,  and  bodily  labour.  The  whole 
annual  produce  of  the  community,  tbe  income  of  every  individual,  can 
ultimately  be  traced  to  these  three  sources.  Society  accordingly,  as 
we  now  see  it,  is  composed  of  three  classes. 

(1)  The  landowning  class,  whose  income  is  derived  from  the  land. 

(2)  The  middle  class,  whose  income  is  wholly  or  in  part  produced 
by  mental  labour,  and  therefore  dependent  on  the  skill  and  ability  of 
tbe  individual. 

(3)  The  labouring  class,  whose  income  depends  on  the  price  they 
obtain  for  their  labour. 

Now,  the  numbers  of  the  first  class  are  necessarily  limited,  since, 
although  the  bounty  of  nature  may  be  stimulated  by  more  intense  and 
scientific  cultivation,  this  increase  must,  at  the  best,  be  slow  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  tendency  of  population  to  double  with  each  generation. 
The  country  therefore  produces  a  surplus  population,  which  presses 
into  the  towns  and  swells  the  number  of  the  middle  class.  Although 
the  wealth  created  by  intellectual  labour  is  capable  of  more  indefinite 
expansion  than  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  yet,  since  tbe  numbers  of  the 
middle  class  itself  tend  to  multiply  in  obedience  to  the  same  law  of 
increase,  and  are  further  swollen  by  immigration  from  the  country,  and 
the  constant  attempts  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  third,  or  so-called 
labouring  class  to  raise  themselves,  there  arises  among  those  who 
live  by  mental  toil  a  severe  and  constant  struggle  for  existence,  which 
only  the  most  able  can  survive.  The  vanquished  are  forced  down  into 
the  third  class. 

Such  is  the  normal  and  healthy  circulation  of  the  population  in 
the  social  body  as  at  present  organized.  It  is  healthy,  because  by 
means  of  it  the  intellectual  ability  of  the  middle  class  is  kept  at  a  high 
VoL.  I. — No.  2.  u 
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level ;  and  it  is  on  the  intelligence  and  vigour  of  this  class  that  the 
culture,  the  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity  of  the  community, 
depend. 

The  landowners,  whether  gentry  or  peasant  proprietors,  owing 
their  position  to  the  accident  of  birth,  will  be  average  men.  The 
lowest  class,  losing  those  members  who  by  exceptional  capacity 
struggle  into  the  middle  class,  and  recruited  from  the  unsuccessful  of 
that  class,  will  be  of  less  than  average  ability.  While  the  broader  and 
more  rapid  the  stream  which  flows  into  the  middle  class,  the  keener 
the  consequent  struggle  for  existence,  the  more  will  the  level  of  intelli¬ 
gence  of  this  class  be  raised  above  the  average,  and  the  greater  will  be 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  but  the  more  imminent  also 
the  twofold  danger  to  which  the  social  development  is  exposed.  This 
danger  arises,  on  tbe^one  hand,  from  the  gradual  expropriation  and  ruin 
of  the  landowners,  and  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  source  which 
feeds  the  stream  of  population  (^Bevolkcrungtstrom) ;  and,  on  the  other, 
from  the  growth  of  what  Mr.  Hansen  calls  “  capitalism,"  which  arrests 
the  current  by  artificial  dams,  mitigating  the  severity  of  competition 
in  the  middle  class. 

The  countryman,  with  bis  estate  or  farm,  can  band  on  a  certainty  to 
one  son  ;  the  business  or  trade  of  the  townsman  is  a  “  damnosa  here- 
ditas,"  unless  his  heir  has  equal  ability.  How  seldom  is  the  same 
business  prosperously  carried  on  by  successive  generations  of  the  same 
family  !  How  few  eminent  artists,  literary,  or  professional  men  have 
left  sons  equally  successful  1  Conscious  of  this,  the  members  of  the 
middle  class  endeavour  to  give  permanence  to  the  prosperity  of  their 
families  by  acquiring  land,  or  by  transforming  the  wealth  they  have 
amassed  into  such  a  shape  that  it  will  give  its  possessor  a  permanent 
claim  to  a  share  in  the  produce  of  the  land,  or  in  the  produce  of  the 
labour,  mental  or  manual,  of  others.  The  number  and  the  eagerness  of 
would-be  purchasers  raises  the  price  of  land  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
industrial  development  and  the  growth  of  the  population  of  the  towns 
cause  goods  to  be  manufactured  for  export,  and  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  importing  countries.  Thus  foreign  com¬ 
petition  diminishes  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  at  the 
very  time  when  its  market  value  is  increased,  and  when,  owing  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  opportunities  of  acquiring 
wealth  in  the  towns  are  most  alluring.  The  temptation,  therefore,  to 
sell  his  land  must  be  very  great  to  the  small  proprietor,  yet  be  pro¬ 
bably  would  cling  to  the  soil  were  not  his  position  made  untenable  by 
other  causes.  Such  a  cause  is,  for  instance,  the  very  general  adoption 
abroad  of  the  principle  of  an  equal  division  of  property  after  death. 
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which  either  leads  to  a  subdivision  of  the  laud  iuto  lots  too  small  to 
support  a  familj,  or,  where  the  land  is  allowed  to  descend  to  one  child, 
to  the  property  being  so  encumbered  by  mortgages,  to  satisfy  in  money 
the  claims  of  the  other  children,  that  the  cultivator  loses  the  old 
security  of  his  position.  For  an  owner  cultivating  his  own  land  is, 
if  embarrassed  by  debt,  in  the  same  position  as  a  farmer  paying  a  rack- 
rent.  His  profits  depend  on  his  skill  in  adding  to  the  natural  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  soil.  If  he  is  wanting  in  skill,  if  he  is  baffled  by  adverse 
seasons  or  foreign  competition,  nothing  remains  over  to  him  :  he  is,  in 
short,  a  member  no  longer  of  the  first,  but  of  the  second,  class — one  of 
those  whose  income  depends  on  mental  labour  and  skill. 

Hence  the  gradual  depopulation  of  the  country,  the  substitution 
of  large  properties,  cultivated  by  tenant  farmers  and  labourers  with 
machinery  and  other  appliances  of  scientific  agriculture,  for  the  nume¬ 
rous  holdings  of  yeomen  and  peasant  proprietors, — grazing  frequently 
taking  the  place  of  arable  farming,  since  it  employs  less  labour  and  is 
better  able  to  withstand  foreign  competition. 

For  a  while  the  displacement  of  the  country  population  increases 
the  immigration  into  the  towns,  makes  competition  there  keener,  and 
raises  the  intelligence  and  vigour  of  the  middle  class  to  a  still  higher 
level.  The  skill  and  enterprise  of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  the 
ingenuity  of  inventors,  are  so  great,  that  they  compete  more  and  more 
successfully  in  foreign  markets — production  and  prosperity  advance 
in  bounds.  But  the  community  is  living  on  its  capital.  When  the 
agrarian  revolution  has  been  completed,  the  stream  of  immigrants  into 
the  towns  ceases ;  new  competitors  no  longer  push  forward  into  the 
middle  class,  to  displace  the  less  capable,  and  to  keep  up  a  high 
average  of  mental  ability. 

Simultaneously  the  growth  of  capitalism  tends  to  limit  competition 
between  the  members  of  the  second  class.  The  capitalistic  system 
enables  the  owner  of  dead  wealth  ”  to  purchase  with  it  an  income, 
i.e.  a  share  of  what  some  one  else  produces. 

Interest,  indeed,  is  justifiable  and  right  when  paid  for  the  loan  of 
capital,  the  use  of  which  by  the  debtor  is  productive  of  that  interest 
and  of  more  besides,  but  mischievous  when,  as  in  the  case  of  encum¬ 
brances  on  land  or  public  indebtedness,  it  is  a  mortgage  on  the  income 
of  the  community.  In  such  cases  the  ^  capital  ”  on  which  it  is  said  to 
be  paid  does  not  consist  of  any  concrete  wealth  productively  used,  but 
is  a  merely  fictitious  entity,  representing  the  price  obtainable  for  the 
right  to  a  certain  annual  payment,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a  joint-stock 
company,  for  the  right  to  a  certain  share  in  the  product  of  the  mental 
labour  of  others.  It  is  harmful  in  these  cases,  because  it  handicaps 
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the  capable,  and  enables  drones  to  continue  to  exist  in  the  middle 
class.  Every  form  of  investment  is  economically  hurtful  which  allows 
a  man  to  escape  from  the  obligation  of  employing  his  own  capital,  and 
of  losing  it  if  he  lacks  the  skill  necessary  to  do  so  to  his  own  advantage 
and  to  that  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Hansen  illustrates  and  enforces  by  historical  instances  his 
assertion  that  the  intellectual,  industrial,  and  commercial  growth  of 
a  community  has  in  all  cases  been  preceded  by  a  current  of  popu¬ 
lation  setting  from  the  country  into  the  town,  and  by  an  intensified 
struggle  for  existence  among  the  classes  whose  income  is  derived  from 
mental  labour.  He  professes  to  show  this  to  have  been  the  case  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  prosperous  German  towns  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages.  He  might  equally  well  have  pressed  the  history  of  Athens  and 
of  Rome  into  the  service  of  his  theory. 

So,  too,  he  points  out  that  the  prosperity  of  Holland  began  when 
Protestant  refugees,  the  pick  of  the  population  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  especially  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
began  to  pour  into  the  Dutch  towns  ;  when  foreign  immigration 
ceased,  the  prosperity  of  industry  and  trade,  attracting  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  into  the  towns,  kept  up  the  needful  current.  But  after 
1700,  Holland  stagnated.  Vast  accumulations  of  wealth  made  it 
still  the  richest  country  in  Europe,  but  the  peasant  proprietors  bad 
disappeared,  or  bad  sunk  into  day  labourers.  The  stream  of  population 
had  ceased  to  flow,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
inhabitants  of  Holland  consisted  of  rich  men  and  beggars. 

In  England  our  author  traces — after  Toynbee  and  A.  Held,  Mar- 
celli  of  Political  Economy — the  gradual  diminution,  during  the  last 
century,  in  the  number  of  freeholders  and  small  farmers  ;  for  the 
latter,  retaining  their  holdings  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
paying  a  low  fixed  rent,  may  be  considered  to  have  belonged  to  the 
same  class.  The  consequences  of  this  agrarian  revolution  were  a  vast 
influx  into  the  towns,  increased  competition  in  the  ranks  of  the  middle 
class,  and  a  consequently  very  high  level  of  intelligence  and  ability 
among  the  successful  competitors.  Hence  the  industrial  inventions 
and  development  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  by  which  the 
flow  of  population,  and  the  consequent  energy  and  activity  of  the  middle 
class,  were  further  stimulated.  The  enclosure  of  commons,  the  high 
price  of  land  owing  to  the  eager  competition  among  the  newly  rich  for 
its  possession,  the  introduction  of  scientific  and  costly  methods  of 
cultivation  only  applicable  to  large  farms,  the  pressure  of  the  poor 
rates,  made  it  difficult  for  the  small  proprietor  or  farmer  to  maintain 
himself,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  corn.  Since  the  repeal  of 
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the  Corn  Laws,  the  depopulation  of  the  country  has  been  rapidly 
completed  by  free  trade  and  foreign  competition.  The  rural  population 
is  impaired  in  quality  uo  less  than  in  quantity,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  has  only  been  maintained  by  exhausting  the  source  of  that 
constant  supply  of  men  which  alone  could  make  it  permanent. 

In  England  now,  as  in  Holland  during  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
is  no  healthy  circulation  in  the  body  politic.  The  middle  class  tends 
more  and  more  to  stagnate,  and  the  level  of  its  intellectual  ability  to  sink. 
The  deterioration  makes  itself  felt,  not  only  in  commerce  and  industry, 
where  it  is  to  some  extent  concealed  by  the  immense  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  country  and  the  reluctance  of  trade  to  leave  old  channels, 
but  also  in  literature,  science,  and  art. 

The  same  mediocrity,  the  same  stagnation,  is  seen  in  France  ;  but 
there  it  arises  from  another  cause.  There  the  current  of  population  is 
checked,  not  because  an  agrarian  revolution  has  expropriated  the  land- 
owners,  but  because  the  Code  Napoleon  has  compelled  them  in  self- 
defence  to  cease  to  obey  the  law  of  nature — be  fruitful  and  multiply. 

Germany  is  at  present  gaining*  upon  her  rivals,  because  she  still  has 
a  large  and  prolific  rural  population,  who,  so  far,  have  for  the  most 
part  kept  possession  of  the  land.  But  her  position  also  is  full  of 
danger.  The  small  proprietors  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  coheirs,  and  also  to  meet  the  pressure  of  bad  seasons  and 
foreign  competition.  In  one  year  (April,  1886, — April,  1887),  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Prussian  landowners  increased  over  £6,650,000. 
The  growing  wealth  of  the  middle  classes,  and  their  desire  to  secure  the 
position  of  their  families  by  the  purchase  of  land,  increase  its  market 
value,  and  make  it  more  easy  for  the  peasant  to  ruin  himself  by 
borrowing  sums  the  interest  of  which  exceeds  the  whole  annual  produce 
of  his  farm. 

If  the  State  does  not  interfere,  the  economic  development  of  Germany 
will  be  the  same  as  that  of  Holland  and  England.  The  ruin  of  the 
small  proprietors  will  temporarily  accelerate  the  stream  into  the  towns, 
stimulate  competition,  raise  the  average  ability  of  the  middle  classes, 
increase  the  apparent  prosperity  of  the  country,  enable  manufacturers 
— by  their  skill  and  energy,  by  their  command  of  abundant  and  therefore 
cheap  skilled  labour — to  compete  in  foreign  markets  on  more  and  more 
favourable  terms.  The  growth  of  trade  and  manufactures  will 
prodigiously  swell  the  population  of  the  big  towns — for  a  demand  for 
men  never  fails  to  produce  men,  of  a  sort, — and  will  compel  the  country 
to  depend  more  and  more  on  the  importation  of  cheap  food  from  abroad. 
Then,  owing  to  the  reasons  previously  mentioned,  the  intellectual  level 
of  the  middle  class  will  begin  to  fall ;  less  able  employers,  producing  a 
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worse  article  at  a  greater  cost,  will  lose  their  command  of  foreign 
markets  ;  while  the  very  existence  of  snch  an  overgrown  industrial 
community  is  imperilled  if  it  cannot  persuade  other  countries,  by  the 
excellence  and  cheapness  of  its  wares,  to  give  it,  in  exchange  for  them, 
the  food  without  which  it  must  starve. 

Some  critics  of  Malthus  ask,  Why  dread  over-population,  when  every 
child  is  born  with  a  pair  of  arms,  which,  if  they  cannot  produce  food, 
can  at  least  produce  something  which  may  be  exchanged  for  food  ? 
Yes,  but  they  must  produce  the  right  thing,  and  better  or  more 
cheaply  than  others. 

If  other  nations  were  to  refuse  to  take  the  goods  offered  by  English 
manufacturers  because  they  can  get  them  more  cheaply  elsewhere,  her 
millions  must  starve,  or,  at  the  best,  exchange  the  produce  of  their 
labour  for  a  decreasing  quantity  of  food.  If  the  deal  is  a  vital  necessity 
to  one  of  the  two  parties  to  an  act  of  barter,  and  not  to  the  other,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  guess  which  is  likely  to  have  the  best  of  the  bargain. 

But  while,  in  Mr.  Hansen’s  opinion,  the  case  of  England  is  well-nigh 
desperate,  the  well-directed  and  vigorous  intervention  of  the  State  may 
yet  save  Germany  ;  since  there,  precarious  as  their  position  is,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  have  not  yet  been  driven  off  the  soil. 

An  enlightened  statesman  ought  to  aim  at  making  the  position  of  the 
landowners  as  secure  as  possible  :  he  must,  therefore,  protect  them  from 
competition  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  let  competition  have 
the  freest  play  possible  in  the  second  class,  where  the  interests  of  the 
community  demand  that  the  incompetent  shall  go  to  the  wall  as 
speedily  as  possible.  (1)  He  should  therefore  provide  that  all  landed 
estates  should  descend  undivided  and  unencumbered  to  one  son,  so  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  fixed  number  of  estates,  great  and  small,  may  be 
maintained  in  the  country.  Ancient  writers  thought  that  a  fixed  number 
of  lots  of  land  implied  a  limitation  of  the  number  of  children  in  a 
family  :  not  so  our  author,  whose  object  is  that  the  country  should 
constantly  produce  a  surplus  population.  Protective  duties  must 
encourage  the  production  of  cereals  for  domestic  consumption.  The 
landowners*  power  of  contracting  debts  must  be  strictly  limited  ;  and 
since,  in  Germany,  they  are  already  deeply  indebted,  some  form  of 
teisachtheia  must  be  devised  for  their  release.  (2)  Competition  in 
the  middle  class  will  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  surplus  which 
a  permanent  and  prosperous  rural  population  must  produce.  But  this 
competition  should  also  be  furthered  by  making  it  difficult  for  the 
capitalist — the  man  who  lives  on  what  neither  his  labour  nor  his  head 
produces — to  exist.  This  end  might  be  attained  by  the  abolition 
of  mortgages  and  the  gradual  redemption  of  Government  loans  and 
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the  like.  The  opportunities  of  safe  investment  diminishing,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  consequentlj  falling,  capitalists  would  be  compelled 
to  employ  their  own  wealth,  and,  if  they  are  incapable,  to  lose  it,  and 
to  sink  into  the  third  class. 

But  what  is  to  become  of  the  surplus  of  this  third  class,  of  the 
labourers  ?  for  such  a  surplus  must  exist,  since,  independently  of  the 
fact  that  prudential  checks  operate  least  among  those  who  live  by  the 
sale  of  unskilled  labour,  their  numbers  are  increased  by  the  incapable, 
and  the  unfortunate  of  the  other  classes  who  drift  into  this.  How  to 
deal  with  the  superabundant  population  so  that  it  may  be  useful,  or,  at 
any  rate,  not  harmful  to  the  community,  has  at  all  times  been  the  most 
pressing  social  question — more  difficult  to  solve  now  than  when  society 
was  more  simply  constituted.  Eastern  monarchies — in  which  there 
was  only  one  class — found  employment  for  those  not  needed  as  culti¬ 
vators  in  war,  and  in  ministering  to  the  state  and  pleasure  of  the  ruler. 
Feudal  society — in  which,  says  our  author,  the  income  of  every  one  was 
a  share  allotted  to  him  of  the  produce  of  the  land — used  up  the  surplus 
population  in  the  Church,  in  the  retinues  of  nobles  and  princes,  in 
the  companies  of  mercenaries.  The  armies  of  lansquenets  absorbed 
th^  unemployed  of  the  German  towns  during  the  Renaissance.  The 
standing  armies  and  fleets  of  the  monarchies  of  the  eighteenth  century 
performed  the  same  service,  giving  the  superabundant  population 
employment,  but  no  opportunity  of  founding  a  family. 

Now  all  restraints  on  marriage  imposed  by  the  industrial  system  of 
the  past  have  been  removed,  while  our  charity  and  sanitary  science 
greatly  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  positive  checks  on  popnlation. 

Our  author,  therefore,  apparently  thinks  that  the  “  nnemployed  *'  will 
be  always  with  us.  The  State,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  expected  to  find 
work  for  an  increasing  number  of  labourers,  any  more  than  land  for  an 
increasing  number  of  farmers.  Yet  it  may  minimize  the  evil.  Obviously, 
early  marriages  ought  to  be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible,  if  not  by 
direct  legislation,  at  least  by  severely  restricting  the  labour  of  women 
and  children,  the  unlimited  employment  of  whom  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  monstrously  early  marriages  and  reckless  increase  of  the  English 
operatives  before  the  passing  of  the  Factory  Acts.  For  the  same  reason, 
and  also  because,  in  other  ways  liable  to  abuse,  industries  carried  on  in 
the  homes  of  the  workpeople  should  be  as  far  as  possible  prevented. 

This  is  a  sketch  of  the  author’s  theory,  too  lengthy,  perhaps,  since 
it  leaves  no  space  to  criticize  the  not  very  substantial  historical  and 
economical  foundation  on  which  it  is  built. 

Mr.  Hansen  seeks  to  prove  by  statistical  tables  (1)  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  towns  increases  and,  indeed,  is  only  maintained  by  immigration 
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from  the  country  ;  (2)  that  the  Burplus  of  the  first  class  seeks  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  trades  and  professions  which  require  mental  skill.  W e  may, 
perhaps,  accept  (1)  ;  Mr.  Marshall,  in  his  recent  work,  says  something 
of  the  same  kind.  As  for  (2),  it  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  sons  of  the 
farmer,  of  the  country  gentleman,  and  clergyman  (Mr.  Hansen  points 
out  that  the  sons  of  the  Protestant  parish  clergy  are,  in  Germany,  a 
most  valuable  element  in  the  middle  class),  do  not,  as  a  rule,  become 
mere  labourers  ;  but  what  his  tables  show  is  that,  although  all  labour  is 
a  great  deal  more  mobile  than  one  would  expect  d  priori — even  among 
the  operatives  of  Berlin  only  60  per  cent,  are  native  born — yet  that 
the  higher  the  class  of  labour,  the  more  skilled  (mental)  it  is,  the  more 
readily  it  moves  from  place  to  place  to  compete  for  employment.  The 
author’s  economic  science  appears  to  be  somewhat  uncertain  (see,  e.g.^ 
p.  50,  a  confusion  of  utility  and  value,  and  p.  345,  the  account  of  the  source 
whence  the  interest  on  national  debts  is  derived).  In  physiocratic  style 
he  speaks  of  the  land  only  as  spontaneously  producing  wealth.  His 
whole  conception  of  capital  in  its  relation  to  land,  and  of  the  interest 
paid  for  the  use  of  it,  is  coloured  by  dwelling  too  much  on  those  cases 
where  the  wealth  borrowed  is  not  used  productively  by  the  debtor,  where 
interest  may  not  unjustly  be  described  as  a  breed  of  barren  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  turns  the  favourite  Socialistic  doctrine  of  the 
exploitation  of  the  labourer,  the  origin  of  profit  in  the  unpaid-for  value 
created  by  labour,  with  some  skill,  against  the  followers  of  Marx.  The 
manual  labourer,  like  the  landlord,  receives  the  full  value  of  what  he 
gives  ;  mental  labour — the  skill  of  the  employer  and  administrator — 
alone  creates  wealth  much  of  which  does  not  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
producer.  Thus  he  explains,  a  question  somewhat  neglected  by  econo¬ 
mists,  the  nature  of  the  dividends  of  a  joint-stock  company  ;  and  is  able 
to  see  that  the  rent  of  landlords  and  the  interest  of  the  capitalist  rise 
with  the  skill  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  undertaker. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  containing  a  theory  of  economics,  nor  even 
as  an  exhaustive  work  on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals,  but  as  a 
pleasantly  written  and  suggestive  essay,  that  Mr.  Hansen’s  book  may 
be  recommended. 

P.  F.  WiLLEBT. 

NICHOLAS  BARBON  :  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Vorgeschichte  der  klas- 
sischen  CEkonomik.  Von  Dk.  Stephen  Bauer,  in  Wien. 
[Reprinted  from  the  Jahrbiicher  fur  Nationalbhonomie  und 
Statistik.  Gustav  Fischer.  Jena,  1890.] 

This  little  pamphlet  of  some  thirty  pages  is  a  most  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  history  of  English  economic  science  on  its  theoretical 
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side.  It  is  ably  aud  clearly  written,  and  displays  an  amount  of  research 
and  learning  which  makes  it  of  the  utmost  value  to  economic  students. 

Nicholas  Barbon  was  probably  a  son  of  the  well-known  “  Praise-God  ” 
Barebone,  and  lived  from  about  1640  to  1698.  He  was  educated  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Leyden, 
but  seems  to  have  deserted  medicine  for  business.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  first  Fire  Insurance  Office  in  London  (1681),  and  also  of  a 
Friendly  Society  formed  with  a  similar  object.  He  then  bought  land  in 
London,  and  went  in  for  building  speculations,  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  successful,  becoming  in  1690  a  Member  of  Parliament.  He 
was  concerned  in  various  financial  schemes,  such  as  the  Land  Bank  of 
John  Briscoe,  and,  when  he  died,  recommended  his  executor  to  pay 
none  of  his  debts.  His  works  were  nearly  all  published  anonymously, 
aud  hence  have  frequently  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  other  authors, 
the  only  one  quoted  under  his  name  being  “  A  Discourse  concerning 
Coining  the  New  Money  Lighter.”  (Dr.  Bauer  quotes  a  list  of  references 
to  this  “  Discourse,”  to  which  we  may  add  those  made  by  G.  L.  C. 
Craik  :  “  History  of  British  Commerce,”  ii.  217  ;  and  by  Mr.  Ingram  : 
“  History  of  Political  Economy,”  p.  54.)  The  works  to  which  Dr. 
Bauer  specially  directs  our  attention  are  those  signed  only  “  N.B.,”  of 
which  the  most  important  are  “An  Apology  for  the  Builder”  (1685) 
and  “  A  Discourse  of  Trade  :  by  N.  B.,  M.D.”  (1690). 

The  “  Apology  for  the  Builder  ”  was  written  to  allay  the  fear  caused 
by  the  rapid  erection  of  new  houses  in  London  after  the  great  fire  of  1666. 
House-owners  were  alarmed  at  the  fall  in  house-rents,  landowners  at  the 
rise  in  wages  and  the  influx  of  lal)Ourer8  into  towns,  and  statesmen  at  the 
increase  in  the  capital  of  a  population  that  might  possibly  prove  unruly. 
Barbon  sought  to  prove  these  fears  groundless,  aud  to  point  out  that  the 
cause  of  the  erection  of  houses  must  be  the  natural  growth  of  population, 
due  to  the  simple  fact  that  more  men  are  born  than  die,  and  that  these 
men  require  shelter.  But  here  comes  in  the  interesting  part  of  his 
book  as  regards  economic  theory,  for  he  takes  occasion  to  point  out  his 
view  of  the  origin  of  Kent.  Kent,  he  thinks,  arises  naturally  from  the 
possession  of  property,  whether  in  goods  or  in  land.  And  this  possession 
makes  “  the  diflerence  among  men  of  rich  and  poor.  The  rich  are  fed, 
clothed,  and  housed  by  the  labour  of  other  men,  but  the  poor  by  their 
own  ;  and  the  goods  made  by  this  labour  are  the  rent  of  the  rich  men's 
land  ;  for  to  be  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  lodged,  without  labour 
either  of  body  or  mind,  is  the  true  definition  of  a  rich  man."  Here, 
for  the  first  time.  Dr.  Bauer  remarks,  we  have  the  conception  of  “  un¬ 
earned  increment  ”  {des  arbcitslosen  Einkommens)  clearly  set  forth, 
and  called  Kent.  Barbon,  moreover,  sees  at  once  that  the  increase  of 
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houses,  so  far  from  decreasing  land-rents,  will  increase  them.  In  fact, 
we  see  in  him  the  outline  lof  some  of  the  most  advanced  theories  of 
our  own  day,  especially  the  theory  of  rent  which  declares  rent  to 
be  identical  with  interest,  both  being  merely  a  return  upon  capital 
(  Verm6gentertrag\  whether  that  capital  consist  of  land,  money,  goods, 
or  machinery. 

The  “  Discourse  of  Trade  ”  may  be  described  as  the  first  conscious 
analysis  of  the  economics  of  international  commerce,  and  is  chiefly 
noticeable  for  its  lucid  treatment  of  the  questions  of  Value,  Price, 
and  Freedom  of  exchange.  Value,  says  Barbon,  depends  on  use,  and 
price  is  present  value  :  “  The  price  of  wares  is  the  present  value, 
and  arisetb  by  computing  the  occasion  or  use  for  them  with  the 
quantity  to  serve  that  occasion  ;  for,  the  value  of  things  depending 
on  the  use  of  them,  the  over-plus  of  those  wares  which  are  more 
than  can  be  used  become  worth  nothing,  so  that  plenty  in  respect 
of  the  occasion  makes  things  cheap  and  scarcity  dear.”  As  a  natural 
corollary  it  follows  that  “  there  is  no  fixed  price  or  value  of  anything 
for  the  wares  of  trade  ” — a  statement  which  many  a  business  man 
sorrowfully  endorses.  Hence,  too,  it  may  be  seen  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  intrinsic  value.  As  to  exchange,  his  remarks  may  be  summed 
up  in  two  of  his  own  sentences  :  “  The  freer  the  trade  is,  the  better 
a  nation  will  thrive;”  and  “The  balance  .of  trade  is  a  notion  that 
serves  rather  to  puzzle  all  debates  of  trade  than  to  discover  any  par¬ 
ticular  advantages  that  a  nation  may  get  by  regulating  of  trade.” 

Probably  enough  has  been  said,  even  in  this  brief  review,  to  show 
that  Barbon  was  an  economist  of  considerable  insight,  and  a  precursor 
of  much  that  is  valuable  in  modern  theory.  It  is  a  pity  that  his 
writings  are  not  easily  accessible  ;  and  it  would  be  a  distinct  service  to 
economic  science  in  this  country,  if  a  well-edited  edition  of  at  least  his 
three  chief  treatises  (on  Building,  Trade,  and  Coinage)  could  be  issued, 
with  Dr.  Bauer's  excellent  brochure  as  an  introduction.  It  certainly 
seems  a  reflection  upon  English  economic  scholarship  that,  for  example, 
the  issue  of  solid  economic  literature  like  the  Jahrhucher^  and  reprints 
of  German  and  Austrian  economists,  should  be  so  extremely  scanty 
as  it  is  at  present  in  England.  Dr.  Bauer  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
English  scholars  for  the  timely  publication  of  his  pamphlet  upon  a 
pre -classical  English  economist,  and  for  the  skilful  and  interesting 
manner  in  which  he  has  presented  his  facts. 

H.  DE  B.  Gibbins. 
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A  FRAGMENT  ON  GOVERNMENT.  By  Jeremt  Bentham. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.,  late 

Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  [xii.-241  pp.  Price,  7s.  6d. 

Clarendon  Press.  Oxford,  1891.] 

The  Introduction  prefixed  aims  at  showing  the  place  of  Bentham 
in  the  history  of  thought,  and  the  significance  of  the  ‘Fragment’  as 
a  contribution  to  political  philosophy.”  These  are  the  last  words  of 
Mr.  Montague’s  preface.  There  can  be  no  question  that  his  aims  are 
abundantly  fulfilled.  His  introduction  is  divided  into  four  sections  : 
“  Life  of  Bentham,”  “  Characteristics,”  “  Contributions  to  Theory  of 
Legislation,”  “The  Fragment  on  Government.”  The  first  and  second 
of  these  are  short,  entertaining,  and  wonderfully  successful  in  giving 
a  vivid  impression  of  Bentham’s  personality.  But  why  does  Mr. 
Montague  accuse  Bentham  of  “  lack  of  imagination,”  on  the  same 
page  where  he  quotes  Bentham’s  own  words,  “  When  I  got  hold 
of  a  novel,  I  identified  myself  with  all  the  personages,  and  thought 
more  of  their  affairs  than  of  any  affairs  of  my  own.  I  have  wept  for 
hours  over  Richardson’s  ‘  Clarissa.’  In  ‘  Gil  Bias  ’  .  .  .  I  was  happy 
in  the  happiness,  uneasy  in  the  uneasiness,  of  everyboily  in  it  ”  ?  If 
that  is  not  imagination,  what  is  it  ?  Mr.  Montague  means,  not  that 
Bentham  had  a  weak  or  dull  imagination,  but  that  it  was  very  limited 
in  its  scope.  He  could  only  imagine  a  very  few  states  of  emotion,  or 
character,  or  social  relation  ;  but  those  he  imagined  intensely.  Could 
a  man  give  years  of  his  life  to  ground-plans  of  a  model  prison,  unless 
he  was  sustained  by  a  clear  vision  and  passionate  feeling  of  its  working 
and  consequences  ?  Also,  why  has  Mr.  Montague  omitted  that  most 
characteristic  incident  of  the  fire-irons  ?  *  Surely  two  or  three  lines 
might  have  been  found  for  this. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  sections  the  work  is  done  admirably.  The 
only  deficiency  is  in  the  account  of  Blackstone.  The  “Fragment” 
is  a  criticism  on  part  of  Blackstone’s  Introduction  to  the  “  Commen¬ 
taries,”  and  we  ought  to  have  a  little  more  information  as  to  what 
Blackstone  said  than  is  given  in  the  scattered  quotations  contained 
in  the  “Fragment  ”  itself.  Mr.  Montague  contents  himself  with  saying 
that  “we  read  the  ‘Fragment  on  Government’  in  order  to  see,  not 
how  far  Blackstone  was  wrong,  but  how  far  Bentham  was  right,”  and 

*  H.  Sidgwick,  in  Fortnightly  Review,  May,  1877,  p.  636.  “  Dumont  has  asked 
his  master  to  send  Talleyrand  a  set  of  economical  and  political  works.  It  occurs  to 
Bentham  that  it  will  be  a  stroke  of  diplomacy  to  forward  along  with  the  books  ‘  a 
set,  or  two  sets,  of  my  brother’s  patent  but  never-sold  fire-irons,  of  which  the 
special  and  characteristic  property  is  levity.’  They  would  serve,  he  thinks,  ‘  as  a 
specimen  of  the  Panopticon  system.  One  might  be  kept  by  T.’  (Talleyrand) ;  ‘  the 
other,  if  he  thought  fit,  passed  on  to  B.’  (Bonaparte).” 
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that  in  these  days  we  “  do  not  regard  Blackstone  as  an  authority  upon 
speculative  questions  of  politics  or  history,  and  therefore  do  not  need 
to  have  Blackstone's  theories  corrected  or  disproved.”  But  we  are  at 
least  entitled  to  have  Blackstone  put  before  us  in  a  continuous  form. 
Mr.  Montague  ought,  if  he  did  nothing  more,  to  have  reprinted  the 
few  pages  which  contain  the  incriminated  passages.  If  we  had  the 
text  before  us,  perhaps  Blackstone  would  not  look  quite  such  a  fool 
as  Bentham  makes  him.  (In  one  particular  case  Mr.  Montague  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  he  is  not :  see  p.  84.)  Of  course,  Mr.  Montague  may 
answer  that  Blackstone’s  “  Commentaries  ”  are  fairly  accessible,  and 
the  diligent  student  ought  to  consult  them.  But  so  are  Montesquieu 
and  Beccaria  fairly  accessible,  and  Mr.  Montague  has  not  disclaimed  to 
tell  us  something  about  these. 

The  interest  of  the  “  Fragment  on  Government  ”  to  modem  political 
students  is  that  it  marks  an  important  step  in  the  development  of  the 
“  analytical  ”  or  “  Austinian  ”  theory  of  sovereignty.  Bentham  is  led, 
by  consideration  of  Blackstone’s  desperate  attempts  to  reconcile  political 
sovereignty  with  the  obligations  of  political  morality,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  authority  of  the  supreme  body  cannot,  unless  where  limited 
by  express  convention,  be  said  to  have  any  assignable,  any  certain 
bounds.  That  to  say  there  is  any  act  they  cannot  do, — to  speak  of 
any  act  of  theirs  as  being  illegal, — as-  being  void ; — to  speak  of  their 
exceeding  their  authority  (whatever  be  the  phrase) — their  power,  their 
right, — is,  however  common,  an  abuse  of  language.”  (The  italics  are 
Bentham’s.)  Mr.  Montague  gives  us  the  history  of  this  conclusion, 
and  supplies  the  limitations  which  are  necessary  to  make  it  accord 
with  the  facts.  But  he  does  not  expressly  at  this  point,  although 
he  sufficiently  states  it  earlier,  on  p.  23,  explain  the  underlying  motive 
that  leads  Bentham  to  raise  the  question  of  the  limits  of  sovereignty 
at  all.  Bentham  says  that  sovereignty  is  unlimited,  because  Black¬ 
stone  says  that  it  is  limited  by  the  moral  law  ;  but  why  does  Bentham 
trouble  himself  to  refute  this  particular  portion  of  Blackstone’s 
fallacies  ?  For  the  sake  of  another  portion,  the  portion  in  which 
Blackstone  defends  the  unreformed  law  of  England.  As  Mr.  Mon¬ 
tague  says,  “  The  reform  of  law  was  the  one  object  of  all  his  ”  (Ben¬ 
tham’s)  labours.”  ”  He  is  not  to  he  regarded  as  strictly  a  moralist, 
a  psychologist,  an  economist,  or  a  logician.”  In  short,  his  political 
science  rises  out  of  his  desires  in  the  way  of  practical  politics.  And 
was  there  ever  a  political  science  that  did  not  ?  When  Hobbes  said 
that  there  is  somewhere  a  supreme  and  absolute  power,  he  meant  that 
it  was  wrong  to  resist  Charles  I.  When  Blackstone  said  that  no 
human  laws  should  be  suffered  to  contradict  the  Divine  law,  he  meant 
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that  George  III.  was  justified  in  reigning  instead  of  the  Pretender. 
When  Bentham  reasserted  the  infinitude  of  sovereignty,  he  meant 
that  if  anything  would  be  better  abolished,  he  would  not  stop  to  ask 
whether  the  legislature  had  the  right  to  abolish  it. 

Who  are  the  disciples  of  Bentham  in  these  days  ?  Surely,  those 
who  assert  the  same  conclusion  for  the  same  practical  ends.  ‘*The 
community  is  the  sovereign,  and  the  sovereign  must  legislate  as  he 
likes.  Let  every  man  be  compelled  to  do  all  things  that  are  moral 
and  have  all  things  that  are  necessary.  Le  roi  le  veut."  And  yet,  we 
know,  Bentham  did  not  say  anything  like  this.  Having  made  his 
sovereign  omnipotent,  he  proposed  in  practice  to  limit  his  action 
rigorously,  and  the  world  has  identified  that  rigorous  limitation  with 
Bentham's  name.  If  the  plain  man  was  asked  to  name  Bentham’s 
successors,  he  would  not  name  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  or  Mr.  Edward 
Bellamy,  but  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Mr.  Auberon  Herljert.  And, 
of  course,  this  view  is  roughly  just  to  the  facts.  The  “  Fragment”  is 
only  a  small  part  of  Bentham's  writings.  For  once  that  he  vindicates 
the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  legislate,  he  warns  him  twenty  times  that 
he  had  better  not  do  it. 

We  are  all  a  little  tired  of  the  invariable  attack,  “  Bentham  and 
Brougham,  and  Mill,  and  Bright  never  joined  in  the  cry  for  State  help. 
They  struck  fetters  off,  and  did  not  rivet  them  on  ;  ”  and  the  equally 
invariable  defence,  “  Our  fathers  were  called  to  abolish  mischievous 
organization  ;  we  are  called  to  establish  good  organization.”  But 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  power  of  men  united  to  make  a  better 
thing  of  life  than  man  single-handed,  must  not  sit  down  quietly  under 
our  opponents’  claim  to  have  all  our  predecessors  to  themselves.  We 
will  not  let  the  Devil  have  all  the  good  music.  Bentham  was  not 
exactly  with  us,  but  his  principles  were.  He  has  given  us  our  omnipo¬ 
tent  sovereign.  He  has  given  us,  also,  the  guide  of  the  sovereign’s 
action, — the  principle  of  utility.  We  have  only  to  prove  that  since  his 
time  the  balance  of  utility  has  changed,  and  Bentham  himself  must 
come  over  to  our  side. 

And  yet  this  is  not  the  whole  account.  Let  us  suppose  Bentham  to 
have  conceded  the  advantage  of  State  action  instead  of  State  abstention  ; 
his  atmosphere  would  still  remain  alien  to  ours.  We  should  call  him 
earthly  and  uninspiring  ;  he  would  call  us  declamatory  and  muddle- 
headed.  He  would  ask  us  to  put  in  black  and  white  what  we  meant  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  and  the  self-determination  of  the  social 
organism,  and  the  realization  of  the  individual  in  the  unity  of  the 
State ;  and  most  of  us  would  give  a  very  poor  account  of  them,  and 
he  would  dance  upon  us  as  he  dances  upon  the  Constituante  and  the 
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Directory.  And  all  the  same,  we  know  that  in  these  things,  how¬ 
ever  vaguely  we  understand  them,  is  the  breath  of  our  life.  There  is 
something  that  Bentham  had  not,  and  we  humbly  trust  that  we  have. 
To  use  high-sounding  words  for  a  simple  thing,  that  something  is  a 
spiritual  imagination  applied  to  politics.  It  is  no  merit  of  ours  that  we 
have  it  :  it  is  the  gift  of  our  time  ;  and  not  of  our  time  only — Burke  was 
its  herald  and  greatest  prophet,  Blackstone  is  feeling  after  it  when 
Bentham’s  victory  over  him  seems  most  complete, — but  in  our  time  it 
is  on  the  house-tops.  We  know,  distinctly  and  self-consciously,  what 
the  eighteenth  century  only  knew  unconsciously  and  by  acting  upon  it, 
that  no  people  can  make  political  progress  without  having  a  political 
ideal — that  a  mass  of  men  will  never  act  on  self-interest  until  the  self- 
interest  takes  a  moral  colour.  The  imaginative  necessity  is  often 
inconvenient,  it  interferes  with  logic,  it  interferes  with  convenience,  it 
makes  action  too  sweeping  here  and  too  dilatory  there,  but  it  can  no 
more  be  ignored.  We  “  substitute  passion  for  argument,”  we  “appeal 
to  prejudices  with  clap-trap  ;  ”  well,  if  our  opponents  want  to  beat  us, 
they  must  prove  to  the  crowd  that  its  passions  are  more  nobly  satisfied, 
that  its  prejudices  arc  more  truly  translated  into  principles,  by  their 
methods  than  by  ours.  Our  politics  are  in  danger  of  being  sentimentally 
unjust,  and  philanthropically  cruel.  Perhaps  ;  but  the  remedy  is  not 
in  less  but  in  more  idealism.  We  must  become  more  poetical,  notmor% 
prosaic,  if  we  are  not  to  fall  victims  to  hasty  experiment  and  one-sided 
relief,  intolerant  exclusions  and  doctrinaire  oppressions.  Not  only  the 
aesthetic  and  the  moral,  but  the  political  life  has  to  be  lived  in  the 
beautiful,  the  true,  the  whole.  We  need  not  talk  about  our  sacred 
things  every  day,  but  they  must  be  kept  visible,  or  we  shall  be 
smothered  in  bureaucracy  and  poisoned  with  corruption.  There  are 
only  two  alternatives  in  politics — poetry  and  passion,  or  the  Circumlo¬ 
cution  office  and  Tammany  Hall. 

Obviously,  then,  we  have  wandered  far  from  Bentham.  Yet  we 
will  not  hesitate  to  worship  him  among  our  fathers.  Reformers  are  the 
children  of  reformers,  however  their  reforms  may  difier.  Because 
Bentham  was  patient,  microscopic,  prosaic,  iconoclastic,  he,  more  than 
any  other  man,  cleared  the  ground  for  us  to  be  rapid,  far-reaching, 
spiritual,  architectonic.  If  we  fail  to  be  all  these,  we  are  not  continuing 
Bentbam’s  work. 


T.  C.  Snow. 
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AN  OUTLINE  OF  LOCKE’S  ETHICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  In¬ 
augural  Dissertation  presented  to  the  University  of  Leipzig  for 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  By  Mattoon  Monroe  Curtis,  M.A. 
[Leipzig  :  Gustav  Fock,  1890.] 

Mr.  Curtis  adopts  a  somewhat  different  view  of  Locke’s  theory  of 
property  from  that  which  I  took  in  an  article  in  the  January  number 
of  this  Review.  He  is  ready  to  endorse  all  the  praise  which  has 
been  lavished  upon  Locke  by  Hallam  and  McCulloch  ;  and  this  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  general  tenour  of  his  Dissertation,  for  Mr. 
Curtis  values  just  that  element  in  Locke’s  philosophical  thinking 
which  historians  of  philosophy  have  been  apt  to  overlook  as  of  no 
historical  significance.  He  is  quite  right  in  pointing  out  that  Locke 
himself  said  many  of  the  very  things  which  were  said  by  “  Intui- 
tionists  ”  afterwards  in  opposition  to  those  who  claimed  to  be  bis 
successors.  Whether  these  things  are  consistent  with  those  elements 
in  Locke’s  theory  of  knowledge  which  made  an  epoch  in  philosophy, 
is  another  matter.  And  Mr.  Curtis  himself  seems  to  admit  Locke’s 
inconsistency,  when  he  allows 'that,  in  his  use  of  the  conception  of 
“  Natural  Laws  ”  in  the  “  Treatise  on  Civil  Government,”  ”  Locke 
advocates  a  doctrine  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  which  he  so 
strenuously  opposes  in  the  first  book  of  his  ‘  Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding’”  (p.  110).  Mr.  Curtis,  I  infer,  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  is  on  that  account,  perhaps,  biased  in 
favour  of  “natural  rights.”  He  is  certainly  correct  in  pointing  out 
that  the  theory  of  Locke  was  what  influenced  the  founders  of  the 
American  Republic,  and  that  it  also  underlies  the  “  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,”  adopted  by  the  French  Convention  in  1793  (pp.  114, 
115).  The  American  “Declaration  of  Independence”  contains  an  echo 
of  the  very  phrases  of  Locke’s  treatise.  The  assertions  of  the  French 
“  Declaration  of  Rights  ”  respecting  the  right  of  property  agree  with  the 
theory  of  Locke,  whereas  the  form  supported  by  Robespierre  and  the 
Jacobins  made  the  right  of  property  dependent  on  the  guarantee  of  law, 
instead  of  making  it  a  natural  right,  of  which  the  individual  can  only 
be  deprived  by  his  owm  consent  (see  Louis  Blanc,  “  Hist,  de  la  Revolu¬ 
tion  Fran^aise,”  viii.,  pp.  260,  ff.). 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Curtis  in  drawing  a  sharp  contrast  between 
the  political  theories  of  Locke  and  Rousseau.  Rousseau  seems  to  me 
only  to  express,  in  clearer  language  and  in  a  somewhat  different  temper, 
what  Locke  had  already  said.  What  Mr.  Curtis  says  about  Locke 
and  Maine,  I  do  not  think  most  readers  of  the  latter  are  likely  to 
accept :  “  The  doctrine  maintained  by  Locke  on  the  origin  of  civil 
society,  the  position  of  the  family,  and  the  nature  of  contract,  is  in 
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substance  supported  (!)  by  Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  his  ‘  Early  Law  and 
Custom,*  chap,  vii.,  on  the  family  side,  and  his  ‘  Ancient  Law,’  chap,  v., 
on  the  contract  side.  Both  Locke  and  Maine  agree  that  the  verdict  of 
a  careful  investigation  of  history  is  that  ‘It  is  contract’  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  civil  society,  and  that  ‘  all  social  order  arises  from 
the  free  agreement  of  Individuals.’  ”  “  Foundation  ”  is  an  ambiguous 
word  :  civil  society  may  be  analyzed  logically  in  terms  of  contract,  but 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  originated  in  contract.  Here 
Rousseau  is  more  careful  than  Locke  :  he  does  not  profess  to  give  an 
historical  theory  at  all  (“  Contr.  Soc.,”  I.,  chap.  i.).  Locke’s  attempt 
to  justify  his  theory  of  compact  historically  is  just  the  weakest  part 
of  his  “  Treatise  of  Civil  Government ;  ”  and  Mr.  Curtis  makes  a 
rather  untenable  claim  on  his  behalf,  when  he  says  that  “  what  are 
called  the  comparative  and  historical  methods  are  strongly  suggested 
by  Locke,  and  much  used  in  the  first  book  of  his  Essay,  as  well  as  in 
his  political  writings  ”  (p.  25).  They  are  “  suggested  ”  occasionally 
to  our  minds  which  are  familiar  with  them,  but,  on  the  whole,  they 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  “  The  historical  plain  method  ”  which 
Locke  proposed  to  apply  to  the  human  mind,  i.e.  psychological  intro¬ 
spection,  is  surely  not  the  same  thing  as  the  historical  method  in 
sociology. 

I  must  not  part  with  this  Dissertation  without  a  word  of  hearty 
commendation  for  a  valuable  piece  of  research.  It  might  be  thought 
that  Locke’s  Ethical  Philosophy  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  like  the 
subject  of  “  Snakes  in  Iceland.”  But  Mr.  Curtis  has  laboriously  col¬ 
lected,  out  of  all  Locke’s  writings,  his  opinions  on  morals  :  and  among 
these  writings  he  very  properly  makes  great  use  of  the  “  Treatise  of 
Civil  Government.”  For  Locke  himself  considered  politics  as  a  “  part 
of  moral  philosophy.” 

David  G.  Ritchie. 

NOUVEAU  DICTIONNAIRE  D’ECONOMIE  POLITIQUE. 
Public  sous  la  direction  de  M.  L£ox  Sat,  Membre  de  I’Academie 
Fran9aise  et  de  I’Academie  des  Science  Morales  et  Politiques, 
et  de  M.  Joseph  Chailley.  [Premier  volume,  de  A  a  I.  1148 
pp.  Grand  in-8  jesus.  Prix,  25  fr.j 

Of  dictionaries  there  is  no  end,  and  it  might  well  be  maintained  that 
political  economy  is  the  most  unsuitable  of  all  subjects  for  treatment  in 
a  series  of  monographs  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  Moreover,  the 
“  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  ”  is  published  by  the  famed  Guillaumin  et  C* 
and  is  to  a  great  extent  written  by  the  contributors  to  the  Journal  des 
Economistes — facts  which  are  a  little  alarming  to  readers  who  are 
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acquainted  with  the  wearisome  manner  in  which  those  contributors 
endeavour  to  turn  everything  into  an  argument  against  State  socialism. 
There  certainly  is  too  much  anti-State-socialism  in  the  dictionary,  and 
it  is  sometimes  carried  to  lengths  which  make  it  little  less  than  comic. 
M.  Marce,  in  his  article  on  “  Finances  de  I’Angleterre,”  after  remarking 
that  although  State  socialism  is  invading  England  a  great  part  of  what 
is  done  by  the  State  in  France  is  done  by  the  local  authorities  in 
England,  observes,  “  Mallieureusement  c’est  I'Etat  qui,  en  Angleterre 
comme  en  France,  est  le  premier  banquier  des  localites.”  Why  “  mal- 
heureusement  ?  No  locality  in  Great  Britain  has  ever  defaulted,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  State  has  not  made  a  very  considerable 
profit  on  the  amount  lent  to  local  authorities.  While  of  exhortations 
against  State  socialism  there  is  too  much,  of  the  history  of  economic 
theories  there  is  too  little.  This  kind  of  history  would  be  much 
elucidated  by  explaining  in  what  senses  the  more  important  terms  of 
political  economy  were  commonly  used  when  they  were  first  seized 
upon  by  economists.  The  dictionary  had  here  a  virgin  field  which  it 
has  entirely  neglected  ;  it  leaves,  for  instance,  in  complete  obscurity 
the  origin  of  the  French  term  capital.”  The  English  “capital”  is 
simply  an  adjective  used  elliptically  for  capital  stock  ;  the  Bank  of 
England  originally  had  a  “  common,  principal,  or  capital  stock.”  The 
French  “  capital  ”  must  have  had  a  different  origin,  and  yet  it  had 
come  to  mean  much  the  same  thing  as  the  English  word,  even  before 
the  influence  of  Adam  Smith  had  penetrated  into  France.  Some  of  the 
writers  of  articles  on  theories  appear  to  have  inserted  sections  entitled 
“  Historique,”  more  because  they  were  told  to  do  so  than  because  they 
had  anything  historical  to  say.  The  Historique  of  “  Capital  ”  is  filled 
up  with  an  attack  on  the  ultra-historical  school  of  economists,  and  it  is 
considered  enough  for  the  Historique  section  of  “Commerce”  to  say 
that  commerce  “appeared  on  the  earth  with  man,”  and  that  Esau 
exchanged  his  birthright  for  a  dish  of  lentils. 

But,  after  all,  the  great  bulk  of  a  dictionary  of  political  economy  must 
always  consist,  not  of  theory  and  the  history  of  theories,  but  of  de¬ 
scription  and  explanation  of  the  working  of  actual  institutions',  past 
and  present.  Whatever  political  economy  itself  may  be,  a  dictionary 
of  political  economy  must  certainly  be,  to  use  West’s  often-quoted 
phrase,  “  most  greedy  of  facts.”  And  here  the  “  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  ” 
is  very  valuable.  The  completeness  of  the  articles  on  public  finance 
— “  Budget,”  “  Comptabilite  publique,”  and  “  Controle  des  finances  ” 
alone  occupy  a  hundred  pages — is  doubtless  largely 'due  to  the  fact  that 
the  dictionary  has  M.  Leon  Say  for  its  chief  editor.  To  us  in  England 
one  of  the  principal  uses  of  a  French  dictionary  of  political  economy  is 
"VoL.  I. — No.  2.  X 
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to  give  us  the  opportunitj  of  comparing,  without  an  enormous  quantity 
of  labour,  the  economic  institutions  and  phenomena  of  England  with 
those  of  France.  At  the  present  time  for  this  purpose  the  articles, 
“  Banque,”  “  Compensations,”  “  Credit  foncier,”  “  Chemins  do  fer,” 
“  Enfance,”  Fondations,”  are  of  peculiar  interest.  Of  all  the  con* 
trasts  presented  by  England  and  France,  none  is  more  striking  than  the 
different  position  the  two  countries  occupy  with  regard  to  the  growth 
of  population.  Here  in  England  we  have  a  rapid  increase,  and  are  still 
much  influenced  by  the  terror  of  over-population  which  Malthus 
excited  a  hundred  years  ago,  first  in  order  to  deter  people  from  adopt¬ 
ing  Godwin’s  Utopian  ideas,  and  then  in  order  to  destroy  the  old  poor 
law.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the  English  Channel  they  have  a  popu¬ 
lation  which  threatens  to  cease  increasing  altogether  from  want  of 
births.  If  we  turn  to  the  article  “  Demographie,”  we  shall  find  the 
best  explanation  of  the  diminution  of  French  births  which  French 
economists  can  devise.  There  is,  of  course,  the  military  service  which 
removes  the  conscript  from  home  just  at  a  susceptible  age  and  returns 
him  undomesticated.  There  is  the  curious  fact  that  couples  who  wait 
for  dead  men’s  shoes  have  to  wait  longer,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
duration  of  life.  But  the  great  cause  of  all  is  said  to  be  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  come  to  be  more  largely  constituted  of  well-to-do  townsfolk. 

^Nous  dirons,”  says  M.  Turquan,  **  que  le  mal  semble  venir  des 
habitudes  citadines,  enracinras  depuis  un  siecle  dans  la  bourgeoisie. 
Grace  aux  progres  ^conomiques  de  la  France,  la  moitie  de  la  France 
etant  devenue  bourgeoise  parce  qu’elle  est  devenue  ais4e,  les  nouvelles 
habitudes  de  la  nouvelle  bourgeoisie  ont  contribue  pour  beaucoup  k  la 
diminution  des  mariages,  et  partant,  des  uaissances. 

**  Pour  justifier  cette  proposition  qui  pourra  paraitre  nouvelle,  nous 
nous  contenterons  de  rensarquer  que  dans  les  populations  urbaines,  le 
mariage  est  moins  frequent  que  dans  les  campagnes,  et  que  I’element 
urbain  represente  actuellement  un  tiers  de  la  population  totale,  alors 
qu’il  constituait  a  peine  un  sixikme  de  cette  population,  ii  y  a  cent  ans. 
La  proportion  des  populations  enfermees  dans  les  villes  ayant  double, 
il  est  naturel,  si  notre  raisonnement  est  exact,  que  le  nombre  des 
mariages  et  subsidiairement  des  uaissances  ait  diminue.” 

The  curious  thing  about  these  and  most  other  explanations  of  the 
diminution  of  French  births  is  that  the  causes  mentioned  ought  to  apply 
to  the  other  western  European  countries.  Possibly,  of  course,  they  do, 
and  France  is  only  a  little  in  advance  of  the  rest,  which  will  soon 
exhibit  the  same  results.  Only  one  moral  can  be  drawn  with  safety, 
and  that  is  that  no  one  is  entitled  to  draw  alarming  pictures  of  coming 
over-population  in  England,  and  to  suggest  remedies  for  it,  until  he  has 
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quite  satisfieil  himself  as  to  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  the 
disappearance  of  all  chance  of  over-population  in  France.  Ardent 
Malthusians  are  fond  of  pointing  out  that,  after  the  destruction  of  men 
in  a  great  war,  the  number  of  births  rapidlj  increases  in  order  to  fill 
the  void  ;  M.  Turquan  has  a  very  prosaic  explanation  of  the  increase 
of  births  after  the  Napoleonic  wars — 

Sous  le  premier  empire,  le  mariage  exemptait  du  service  mili- 
taire  ;  aussi  voit-on  en  1809,  alors  que  la  France  comptait  pr^s  de 
10  millions  d’habitants  de  moins  qu’aujourd'hui,  le  nombre  des  ma¬ 
nages  arriver  h  un  chifire  presque  egal  k  celui  d’une  annee  de  notre 
4poque.  En  1813,  ann4e  ou  cinq  levees  success! ves  envoj^rent  sous 
les  drapeaux  960,000  hommes,  le  nombre  des  mariages  monta  brusque- 
ment  h  387,000,  soit  13  mariages  p.  100  habitants,  pres  de  deux  fois 
plus  qu’aujourd'bui ;  aussi  n'besitons-nous  pas  h  attribuer  h  cette 
recrudescence  des  mariages  la  forte  natalite  qui  a  4t4  constatee  pendant 
toute  la  Restauration.” 

A  highly  useful  article,  though  one  which  an  editor  pedantically  bent 
on  a  strictly  logical  arrangement  would  probably  have  excluded,  is  that 
on  **  Enquetes.”  Here,  in  forty-four  pages,  the  student  desirous  of 
obtaining  authoritative  statistics,  will  find  an  account  of  the  objects, 
methods,  and  results  of  the  chief  agricultural,  commercial,  and  financial 
inquiries  undertaken  in  France  and  other  countries  from  Charlemagne 
downwards. 

The  biographical  part  of  the  dictionary  is  complete  and  well  executed, 
though  consultation  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen’s  “  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  ”  might  have  improved  many  of  the  articles  on  Englishmen. 
But  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  have  followed  that  work  in 
attributing  the  “Essay  on  the  Decline  of  the  Foreign  Trade,’’  1744,  to 
Sir  Matthew  Decker.  Excepting  the  remarks  of  Adam  Smith  about 
“  the  well-known  proposal  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker,”  there  is  no  ground 
for  doubting  the  statement  of  Fauquier  and  George  Chalmers  that  the 
“Essay”  was  written  by  a  certain  William  Richardson.  The  well- 
known  proposal  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker  was  in  reality  not  the  scheme 
described  by  Adam  Smith,  but  the  proposal,  in  “  Serious  Considera¬ 
tions,”  1743,  for  a  single  tax  on  houses.  Decker  would  have  been  a 
wonderful  man  if  he  had  got  the  credit  of  two  contradictory  proposals 
put  forward  contemporaneously  in  two  anonymous  tracts  written  in  a 
difierent  style. 

Two  suggestions  may  be  offered  with  regard  to  the  livraisottt 
which  are  to  complete  the  work  and  form  its  second  volume.  One  is 
that  the  printing  of  English  quotations  and  titles  should  be  properly 
revised.  “Foe  (Daniel  de)”  is  funny,  but  “T.  W.  Foole”  quoted 
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about  “  the  parihs  ”  under  the  old  poor  law,  “  Bhight  (John),”  “  Miss 
Millirant  Garrett,”  and  a  hundred  similar  blunders  are  inexcusable. 

In  the  case  of  Decker’s  tract,  the  writer  must  have  conspired  with  the 
printer.  Instead  of  “  Serious  considerations  on  the  several  high  duties 
which  the  nation  in  general  (as  well  as  ita  trade  in  particular)  labours 
under  ;  with  a  proposal  for  .  .  .  raising  all  the  publick  supplies  bjr 
one  single  tax,”  we  have,  **  Serious  considerations  on  the  several  light 
duties  which  the  nation  in  general,  as  well  as  trade  in  particular, 
labours  under,  etc.,  with  a  proposal  for  raising  on  public  supplies  by 
one  single  tax.”  The  other  suggestion  is  that  each  livraiton  should 
have  printed  on  its  back  the  names  of  the  first  and  last  article  treated 
in  it. 

Edwin  Cannan. 

THE  ECONOMIC  BASIS  OF  PROTECTION.  By  Simon  N. 

Patten,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  [Pp.  144.  Crown  8vo.  Lippincott.  Philadelphia, 

1890.] 

Professor  Patten  has  written  a  very  clever  and  suggestive  book  ;  but 
its  scope  is  ill  defined.  It  attempts  either  too  little  or  too  much.  It  is 
either  too  particular  or  too  general.  On  the  one  hand,  the  subject  is 
not  treated  fully  enough  to  warrant  so  consequential  a  title  as  “  The 
Economic  Basis  of  Protection.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  parade  of  laws 
and  principles  is  to  a  large  extent  irrelevant  and  intrusive,  if  the  aim  of 
the  work  be  simply  to  justify  the  policy  of  the  present  American  tariff. 

An  author  of  such  evident  ability  might  with  equal  ease  have  expounded 
his  views  in  a  treatise,  or  illustrated  them  in  a  tract.  But  to  try  to 
compromise  between  these  two  distinct  tasks  was  but  to  run  the  risk  of 
continually  seeming  to  understate  and  overstate  at  once.  ”  My  conclu¬ 
sions  are  not  meant  to  be  general,”  avers  Professor  Patten  ;  and  in  a 
similar  sense  he  explains  that  “  we  no  longer  seek  after  a  universal 
economy  which  will  be  good  under  all  industrial  conditions,  but  for  one 
that  is  fitted  to  the  people  of  a  particular  nation  in  a  particular  stage  of 
its  development.”  By  the  side  of  such  statements  as  these  it  is  surprising  ! 

to  read  that,  “  at  the  present  time,  believers  in  protection  need  first  of  all 
a  consistent  theory  of  the  causes  of  national  progress.  ...  A  leading 
purpose,  therefore,  in  this  essay  will  be  to  present  an  ideal  of  a  society 
in  a  dynamic  condition  as  counterpart  to  the  ideal  of  a  static  state.” 

Surprise  presently  gives  place  to  disappointment  when  it  is  discovered 
that  this  theory  and  this  ideal  are  nowhere  at  all  adequately  enunciated 
or  described.  “  Whether  we  shall  have  a  static  or  dynamic  society  is 
really  the  centre  of  the  discussion  about  the  tariff.”  “  Protection  now 
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changes  from  a  temporary  expedient  to  gain  specific  ends  to  a  consistent 
endeavour  to  keep  society  dynamic  and  progressive.”  But  what  is  a 
'‘dynamic  society  ”  ?  Failing  to  obtain  a  clear  answer,  I  will  endeavour 
to  state  Professor  Patten’s  version  of  the  case  for  American  protection, 
as  far  as  possible  apart  from  the  general  theory  which  it  is  intended  to 
illustrate.  It  will  then  be  easier  to  judge  to  what  extent  his  argu¬ 
ments,  based  as  they  are  on  a  particular  set  of  facts,  are  capable  of  the 
universal  application  at  which  he  hints. 

This  is  a  growing  country— or  rather,  continent ;  such  is  the  keynote 
of  the  discussion.  Further,  it  is  not  Europe,  but  America.  Thus,  in 
the  first  place,  the  land  is  almost  virgin,  the  mines  are  unworked,  and 
the  population  is  advancing  with  such  rapid  strides  that  new  ideas  and 
new  capacities,  new  wants  and  new  opportunities  for  labour  are  daily 
developing.  In  the  second  place,  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world 
have  not  yet  learnt  to  conform  to  their  environment.  The  political  as 
well  as  the  physical  conditions  of  European  life,  the  class-system  and 
the  standing  armies  as  well  as  the  soil  and  climate,  have  left  their  mark 
in  certain  inappropriate  habita  and  tastes  which  centuries  of  domestica¬ 
tion  are  needed  to  efface.  Professor  Patten  would  have  his  countrymen 
learn  to  enjoy  those  pleasures  which  the  environment  can  best  offer,  and 
live  on  those  kinds  of  food  which  can  be  procured  most  cheaply.  The 
ideal  of  American  civilization  must  be  “  national,  not  cosmopolitan.” 
“  Cosmopolitanism  overlooks  the  need  of  this  adjustment  to  objective 
conditions,  and  tends  to  adjust  man  more  closely  to  a  particular  social 
condition,  and  to  cut  off  those  portions  of  society  lacking  the  dominant 
trait.”  “  Nationalism,”  on  the  contrary,  “  is  a  dynamic  movement,  and 
seeks  to  bring  each  nation  through  a  series  of  changes  and  developments 
that  would  bring  a  better  harmony  between  its  social  conditions  and  its 
economic  environment.”  Now,  the  chosen  instrument  of  Nationalism 
is  Protection.  Instead  of  “  a  passive  reliance  on  Free  Trade,”  there  must 
be  fostered  “  an  active  preference  for  home  consumption.”  Free  Trade 
tends  “  to  force  the  labour  of  each  nation  into  a  few  industries.” 
Wheat,  for  example,  would  be  likely  to  become  an  American  specialty 
if  unrestricted  exchange  with  Europe  were  allowed  ;  but  the  climate 
favours  not  wheat  but  Indian-corn,  which,  however,  it  is  far  less  profit¬ 
able  to  export.  Ergo  Protection  is  required  to  encourage  a  local 
demand  for  the  natural  produce  of  the  country.  Moreover,  the  exclu¬ 
sive  cultivation  of  wheat  tends  to  exhaust  the  soil.  Ergo  Protection 
is  required  to  encourage  a  salutary  rotation  of  crops.  The  farmer  does 
not  necessarily  lose  by  the  change,  but  may  even  gain ;  for,  if  his  wares 
fetch  less  in  the  market,  his  labour  is  more  productive.  At  any  rate,  if 
loss  there  be,  it  falls  on  him  as  the  owner  of  a  natural  monopoly — land. 
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On  the  other  hand,  food  and  raw  material  are  cheap,  whilst  the  price  of 
manufactured  goods  is  high ;  consequently  the  artisan  enjoys  good  wages, 
and  is  not  obliged  to  bear ‘‘the  whole  burden  of  the  readjustment  of 
society  to  new  conditions,”  which  a  passive  policy  would  thrust  upon 
him.  For  Professor  Patten  holds  that  the  cost  of  labour  in  general  is 
determined  by  the  rate  of  remuneration  obtained  in  those  industries 
which  exist  to  satisfy  the  least  urgent  wants  that  the  community  can 
afford  to  indulge.  “From  the  increase  in  population, and  also  from  the 
displacement  of  labour  through  improved  production,  there  is  constantly 
a  surplus  part  of  the  labouring  class  which  must  seek  employment  in 
supplying  these  new  wants.”  “  So  long  as  they  are  not  encouraged  by 
the  State,  the  wages  in  these  industries  must,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  very 
small.”  “  A  permanent  solution  of  our  labour  difficulties  ”  can  only 
come  “  through  the  cheapening  of  the  articles  gratifying  the  new  wants 
at  the  expense  of  the  old  stable  wants  which  have  now  a  high  value 
to  the  public.  An  active  policy  must  always  in  some  way  further  this 
solution,  and  thus  make  the  whole  society  bear  its  share  of  the  burden 
coming  from  the  transference  of  labourers  to  new  occupations.”  More¬ 
over,  this  burden  is  but  temporary.  “  The  new  industries  of  a  progres¬ 
sive  nation  seem  to  be  a  burden  because  a  higher  price  is  needed  to 
develop  the  superior  skill  required  to  make  commodities  in  a  new  way ; 
yet  when  this  skill  is  also  applied  to  the  old  industries,  the  gain  in  them 
far  exceeds  the  loss  from  the  temporary  high  prices  in  the  new  indus¬ 
tries.”  Thus,  by  Protection,  Americans  are  taught  to  adjust  themselves 
to  American  condidons,  and  their  skill  and  intelligence  is  developed  at 
the  sole  expense  of  the  owners  of  natural  monopolies.  Nor  is  the  ideal 
of  Nationalism  selfish.  “  Each  nation  is  more  useful  to  its  neighbours 
if  its  resources  are  put  to  the  best  use,  than  if  its  land  and  resources 
were  used  in  a  way  subordinating  its  nationality  to  that  of  some  other 
nation.”  Moreover,  “  if  we  show  the  world  how  a  people  can  become 
educated,  how  skilled  labour  can  be  placed  and  maintained  in  all  indus¬ 
tries,  how  the  consumption  of  the  people  can  be  modified  so  as  to  make 
the  best  use  of  its  land,  and  how  all  forms  of  internal  improvements  can 
be  successfully  inaugurated  and  carried  out,  other  nations  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  follow  in  our  footsteps,  and  displace  that  mass  of  cheap 
labourers  which  now  retards  the  development  of  every  nation.”  “  Our 
success  will  thus  become  the  success  of  the  whole  world.” 

Limitations  of  space  will  not  allow  justice  to  be  here  done  to  the 
copiousness  and  variety  of  Professor  Patten’s  arguments.  If  full 
justice  be  not  done  to  their  cogency,  other  limitations  besides  those  of 
space  may  be  pleaded  in  excuse.  Manchester  is  so  much  nearer  home 
than  Pennsylvania.  Yet  it  would  certainly  seem  that  the  doctrine  of 
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Nationalism  is  baseil  on  something  verj  like  a  fallacy.  That  each  nation 
should  conform  to  its  economic  environment  is  a  proposition  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  biological  law  from  which  its  specious  phraseology  is 
borrowed.  On  such  a  principle  as  this,  sailors  ought  to  learn  to  subsist 
on  fish  and  salt  water.  For  instance,  Professor  Patten  argues  that 
because  cotton  can  be  produced  in  America  more  easily  than  wool, 
Americans  must  be  taught  to  wear  cotton  instead  of  woollen  clothes. 
But  what  if  wool  be  healthier  to  wear  ?  The  truth  is  that  organic 
development  implies  the  continual  extension  of  the  environment,  and 
that  the  environment  of  fully  developed  man  is  the  whole  world.  No 
doubt,  if  Indian-corn  be  as  good  a  kind  of  food  as  wheat,  and  be  favoured 
by  the  American  climate,  Americans  had  better  eat  Indian-corn  instead 
of  wheat.  But  this  natural  utilization  of  what  is  nearest  at  hand  does 
not  need  the  name  of  Nationalism  to  give  it  dignity,  or  a  policy  of  Pro¬ 
tection  to  enforce  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  likely  to  come  about  all  the 
more  quickly  when  trade  is  free.  Professor  Patten  has  himself  enun¬ 
ciated  a  theory  to  the  effect  that  “  every  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
staple  articles  of  consumption  hastens  a  modification  of  consumption.” 
The  greater  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported,  the  larger  will  be  the 
demand  for  a  cheaper  food.  On  the  other  hand.  Free  Trade  alone  tends 
to  allow  the  growth  of  characteristically  national  manufactures.  In  a 
country  where  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing,>the  industries  that 
are  founded  last  are  most  likely  to  correspond  to  the  matured  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  people  ;  whereas  industries  once  founded  are  difficult  to 
supersede  without  an  enormous  waste  of  fixed  capital.  So  much  for 
Protection  as  the  instrument  of  Nationalism.  Professor  Patten’s  other 
arguments  are  less  formidable,  because  they  are  more  familiar.  Thus, 
the  proposition  that  the  State  should  prevent  the  farmer  from  exhausting 
his  land,  and  should  assist  the  manufacturer  to  discover  when  the  time 
is  ripe  for  extending  his  business,  may  be  met  with  the  time-honoured 
retort  that  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  know  what  is  for  their 
interest  a  great  deal  better  than  the  State  can  possibly  know.  Or  again, 
the  demand  that  the  working  classes  be  relieved  at  the  expense  of  the 
owners  of  natural  monopolies  even  if  the  whole  country  thereby 
suffer  a  diminution  of  wealth,  though  popular  with  a  certain  class  of 
politicians  who  are  Protectionists  simply  because  they  despair  of  solving 
the  problem  of  Distribution  in  any  better  way,  comes  somewhat  strangely 
from  a  writer  who,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  treatise,  claims  to  discuss 
the  question  on  a  purely  economic  basis.” 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  prove  at  length 
that  the  principle  on  which  the  American  tariff  rests  is  not  capable  of 
general  application  save  as  a  principle  of  general  disaster.  Professor 
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Patten  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  Protection 
implied  “  a  dynamic  movement  of  society  ”  had  he  gone  farther  afield 
for  examples  of  protected  States.  America  is  “  dynamic  ”  not  on 
account  of  its  commercial  isolation,  but  in  spite  of  it.  The  best  part 
of  a  continent,  in  the  heyday  of  its  development,  can  well-nigh  afibrd 
to  be  self-sufficient.  Yet  just  so  far  as  this  development  is  unnatural 
and  forced  is  the  country  less  “  dynamic,*’  less  truly  progressive,  than 
it  might  otherwise  be.  America  will  be  greatest  among  industrial 
nations  at  any  cost  and  at  once.  But  such  greatness  is  apt  to  prove  a 
burden  rather  than  a  glory  if  it  come  too  soon.  Better  far  to  advance 
at  a  deliberate  pace,  and  guided  by  a  noble  ambition  to  solve  some,  at 
least,  of  the  many  economical  and  social  problems  that  are  vexing  the 
old  world,  than  thus  to  hurry  in  feverish  over-haste,  and  egged  on  by 
the  merest  mania  for  “  going  the  pace,”  to  fill  a  fair  new  country  with 
dreary  factory -towns  built  iu  a  day,  with  smoke,  and  filth,  and  poverty, 
and  with  the  jarring  discords  of  Capital  and  Labour.  If  the  Indus¬ 
trialism  of  the  future  is  to  be  something  better  than  this,  why  not  give 
it  a  chance  to  develop  ?  Or,  if  it  must  be  always  this  and  no  better, 
why  then  anticipate  the  evil  ?  Must  the  saying  hold  good  to  the  end, 
that  “  America  has  added  nothing  to  the  attainment  of  human  ideals, 
and  has  doubled  the  area  of  human  confusion”  ? 

R.  R.  Marett. 

1.  THE  UNEARNED  INCREMENT;  or.  Reaping  without  Sowing. 

By  William  Habbutt  Dawson.  [156  pp.  2s.  6d.  Sonnen- 

schein.  London,  1891.] 

2.  THE  SINGLE  TAX  DISCUSSION.  Held  at  Saratoga,  S^- 

tember  5,  1890.  Reported  for  the  American  Social  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  edited  by  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

These  are  both  books  that  deal  with  one  of  the  many  panaceas  offered 
for  all  the  social  evils  of  the  day,  and  the  natural  interest  of  the  subject 
of  which  they  treat  is  much  enhanced  by  the  witness  they  bear  to  the 
similarity  of  evils  in  the  old  mother  country  and  the  new  Republic. 
Political  and  economic  freedom,  at  any  rate,  are  not  the  straight  road  to 
social  progress.  Scoffers  might  even  say  with  a  semblance  of  truth  that 
they  had  brought  evils  in  their  train  worse  than  any  which  their  advent 
was  supposed  to  be  going  to  remedy.  Machinery  and  free  trade  seem 
only  to  have  made  the  rich  richer  ;  and  the  poor,  if  not  positively 
poorer,  at  any  rate  relatively  at  no  better  advantage  in  the  unceasing 
struggle  for  bare  existence.  And  who  are  the  rich  ?  They  are  of  two 
kinds.  Capitalists  and  Landowners.  For  the  capitalists,  weapons  are 
being  gradually  forged  in  the  shape  of  Trades  Unions,  of  Co-operation, 
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of  Boards  of  Conciliation,  and  Parliamentary  Legislation,  which  will  in 
time  recall  them  to  a  sense  of  their  social  position.  But  the  landowner 
still  reigns  supreme — no  doubt  a  little  pressed  by  bad  times,  if  all  his 
land  is  agricultural ;  but,  if  he  is  an  urban  landlord,  waxing  fat  on  the 
necessities  of  the  unfortunate  toiling  masses  :  and  whether  his  land  be 
urban  or  agricultural,  in  neither  case  is  it  through  any  exertion  of  his 
own  that  his  coffers  are  full.  Here  is  the  very  core  of  the  social  evil ; 
and  it  is  for  Society  to  consider  whether  it  shall  not  at  once  appropriate 
that  increase  to  his  income  which  has  been  earned  by  no  exertion  of  the 
landlord.  Such  is,  practically,  the  standpoint  both  of  Mr.  Dawson  in  this 
lately  issued  addition  to  the  “  Social  Science  Series,”  and  of  Mr.  Henry 
George,  whose  proposal  of  a  Single  Tax,  and  that  on  land,  the  Assembly 
at  Saratoga  had  met  to  discuss. 

Some  little  confusion  would,  at  first  sight,  be  produced  by  a  consecutive 
study  of  these  two  books,  from  the  fact  that,  while  Mr.  Dawson,  though 
differing  in  details  of  application,  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  standpoint 
that  Mr.  Mill  has  made  familiar,  Mr.  Henry  George  regards  all  rent  as 
unearned  increment.  Thus,  Mr:  Dawson,  like  Mr.  Mill,  would  allow 
the  present  value  to  remain  to  landlords,  for  “  as  law  and  custom  have 
encouraged  the  landlords  to  keep  all  themselves  hitherto,  we  should 
have  to  make  a  new  beginning,  to  start  with  a  clean  page  ;  we  should 
have  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  forgive  the  past,  even  if  we  could 
not  forget  it  ”  (p.  111).  We  may  notice  that  this  is  just  what  Mr.  George 
also  professes  to  do  :  “  We  do  not  in  reality  propose  to  take  from  any 
one  what  he  already  has,  even  though  he  has  it  unjustly.  .  .  We  propose 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones.”  But,  as  Professor  Seligman  of  New  York, 
the  ablest  of  his  opponents,  points  out,  by  putting  out  the  plea  that  it 
is  the  future  productiveness  of  land  which  determines  its  capitalized  or 
selling  value,  and  by  thus  justifying  the  confiscation  of  the  entire  value, 
Mr.  George  is  taking  more  than  the  future  unearned  increment,  and  is, 
consequently,  not  letting  bygones  be  bygones.  Apparently,  Mr.  George 
thinks  that  Society  would  be  justified  in  calling  upon  the  present  owners 
to  refund  all  the  rent  ever  paid  on  aecount  of  the  land  which  they  now 
hold.  Otherwise  there  seems  no  meaning  in  the  clemency  of  which  he 
boasts. 

Want  of  space  forbids  anything  like  a  detailed  criticism  of  either  of 
the  books  which  head  this  notice.  In  neither  ease,  perhaps,  will  the 
chief  interest  for  the  reader  lie  in  the  actual  proposals  made,  so  much 
as  in  that  view  of  the  social  machine  of  which  those  proposals  are  the 
legitimate  result.'  Of  the  two,  Mr.  Dawson’s  facts  and  arguments  will 
be  most  familiar  to  the  English  reader,  so  that  the  rest  of  the  space  at 
my  disposal  may  be  most  profitably  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  a  few 
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among  the  many  interesting  points  raised  by  speakers  on  both  sides  in 
the  course  of  the  Saratoga  debate.  For  the  Englishman’s  suggestions, 
it  may  suffice  to  say  that,  whereas  Mr.  Mill  proposed  to  get  hold  of  the 
unearned  increment  on  land  by  a  special  tax  on  the  future  increase,  Mr. 
Dawson  would  substitute  for  the  present  land  tax  a  general  tax  on  the 
actual  value  of  all  kinds  of  land,  and  would  add  a  special  tax  “  upon 
that  increase  in  the  rental  which  can  be  shown  to  be  due  to  social 
causes.” 

The  arguments  of  the  debaters  at  Saratoga  centre  round  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  reason  why  the  landowners  alone  should  pay  taxes.  And  the 
first  point  upon  which  the  rival  orators  join  issue  is  a  consideration  of 
the  raison  d'etre  of  taxation.  This  carries  us  at  once  to  first  principles, 
and  involves  us  in  a  discussion  on  the  theory  of  the  State.  The  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Single  Tax  urge  that  the  State  exists  before  and  is  greater 
than  the  individual ;  that  thus,  being  unable  to  live  outside  the  social 
organization,  on  the  one  side,  a  man  can  claim  no  natural  right  to  a 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  unless  the  State  grants  it  to  him,  while, 
on  the  other,  it  is  his  natural  duty  to  pay  taxes  for  the  State’s  support, 
and  that  consequently  the  amount  of  such  taxes  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  ability  of  the  individual  who  contributes.  Mr.  Henry  George 
and  his  friends  of  course  maintain  the  natural  right  of  every  man  to 
an  equal  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  for  else  a  small  minority  might 
have  it  in  its  power  to  prohibit  the  existence  of  the  rest  of  mankind, 
except  on  such  terms  as  the  landowning  oligarchy  may  choose  to 
impose.  Thus  the  State  exists  merely  for  man’s  convenience,  and  a 
man  should,  consequently,  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  State  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  the  benefit  received.  The  opposite 
theory,  of  payment  according  to  ability,  is  stigmatized  as  unjust,  inexpe¬ 
dient,  and  impossible.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  point  out,  with 
Professor  Seligman,  that  it  is  the  'poor  man  who  obtains  most  benefit 
from  the  State,  and  on  whom  therefore,  according  to  this  last  theory, 
the  burden  of  taxation  should  fall.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to 
reject  altogether  the  lurking  feeling  that,  insomuch  as  a  man  is  not 
responsible  for  bis  own  appearance  in  the  world,  he  has,  at  the  lowest, 
a  natural  right  to  exist.  But  this  would  seem  to  indicate,  at  any  rate, 
under  the  present  conditions  of  society,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  guarantee  him  work  of  some  kind  rather  than  that  it  gives  him  an 
inalienable  right  to  so  many  square  yards  of  land.  Does  not  Mr. 
George’s  contention  smack  somewhat  of  his  own  pet  aversion,  the 
W ages  F und  theory,  in  another  form  ?  So  many  acres  of  available 
land  to  be  necessarily  divided  among  so  many  labourers — it  would  make 
an  unwieldy  calculation,  and  Socialism  pure  and  simple  would  be  a 
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welcome  relief  from  the  intricacies  of  the  problem  into  which  we  should 
be  plunged. 

But  whatever  be  the  equitable  basis  of  taxation,  the  advocates  of  the 
Single  Tax  do  not  believe  in  the  institution  of  private  property.  As 
one  of  them  pertinently  observes,  “  It  is  the  system  of  private  land- 
ownership  that  is  on  trial  here  to-day.”  Mr.  George  apparently  would 
be  willing  to  leave  to  individuals  the  empty  title  of  owners,  provided 
that  the  State  appropriated  all  that  made  ownership  valuable  ;  or,  rather, 
he  would  prohibit  ownership  without  use.  Mr.  Garret,  a  Boston  con¬ 
veyancer,  asserts  but  the  bare  truth  when  he  remarks,  that  “the 
arrangements  of  human  society  in  relation  to  land  exist  not  to  enable 
land  to  be  held,  but  to  be  used,”  and  the  justification  of  landed  property 
is  probably  historical  and  not  ethical.  This  is  ably  put  by  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  contends  that  the  history 
of  civilization  has  been  one  of  the  development  of  individuality  ;  that 
“  the  possession  of  property  in  land  furnishes  the  most  powerful  of  all 
stimulants  that  add  strength  of  individuality,”  and  that  “  it  is  the  per¬ 
petual  consciousness  of  the  possibility  of  this  ownership,  rather  than  the 
exercise  of  it,  which  produces  this  salutary  etfect  ou  the  development  of 
individual  character.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  argument  cannot  be 
said  to  justify  private  property  apart  from  cultivation.  For  practical 
purposes,  a  better  answer  to  the  advocates  of  the  Single  Tax  may  be 
found  in  the  statement  elaborated  by  Dr.  Harris  and  Professor  Seligman 
alike,  that  land  alone  bears  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  total 
national  wealth,  and  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  America,  and  to 
no  inconsiderable  extent  elsewhere,  it  is  held,  not  from  inheritance,  but 
by  persons  who  have  invested  their  savings  in  it  in  preference  to  railway 
shares  or  other  commercial  securities,  and  who,  therefore,  demand  in  the 
rent  an  interest  on  the  money  invested. 

But  this  defence  does  not  meet  the  plea  of  the  Single  Tax  advocates 
that  land  stands  apart,  both  by  reason  of  its  importance  and  of  its 
scarcity,  at  once  from  all  other  possessions  and  all  other  monopolies, 
and  that,  therefore,  arguments  may  be  applied  to  the  treatment  of  land 
which  do  not  hold  good  for  the  disposal  of  any  other  kind  of  property 
whatever.  Mr.  George  denies  that  an  unearned  increment  attaches  to 
any  possessions  except  land  ;  and  Professor  Seligman,  while  appositely 
citing,  in  refutation  of  this  contention,  the  instance  of  shares  held  in  a 
railway  or  other  public  company,  does  not  strengthen  his  case  by  falling 
into  an  extraordinary  jumble  between  the  social  increase  attaching  to 
land  and  the  advance  in  the  price  of  an  Old  Majter. 

And  if  land  stands  so  entirely  apart  from  other  kinds  of  property¬ 
holding  that  its  acquisition  can  have  been  merely  the  result  of  usurpa- 
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tion  of  common  rights,  we  may  acquiesce  in  the  excited  words  of  Mr. 
W.  L.  Garrison,  that  “  no  lapse  of  time  can  convert  a  wrong  into  a 
right,”  and  that,  if  compensation  is  to  be  made,  we  should  “  render  it 
to  the  sufferers  whose  opportunities  are  curtailed  by  land  monopoly, 
and  not  to  the  speculators  who  profit  at  their  expense.”  But  before 
delivering  ourselves  up  to  the  heated  rhetoric  of  ill-balauced  minds,  it 
would  be  well  to  remember  that  Mr.  Mill  is  ranged  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  to  ponder  on  Professor  Seligman's  parallel,  that,  as,  when  the  State 
singles  out  a  particular  plot  and  takes  it  for  the  public,  it  compensates 
the  owner  because  the  burden  falls  exclusively  on  him,  “  so,  if  the  State 
singles  out  a  particular  class,  and  takes  away  only  their  property,  and  not 
that  of  others  in  an  equally  good  position,  the  claim  for  compensation 
cannot  be  brushed  aside”  by  representing  such  confiscation  merely 
as  a  tax. 

Indeed,  to  my  mind,  the  worst  feature  in  the  proposal  of  Mr.  George 
and  his  friends  is  the  specious  bribe  which  they  offer  for  the 
public  support.  They  point  out  that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  land 
has  been  so  great  that,  if  it  were  laid  hold  of  by  the  State,  any  other 
taxation,  whether  for  imperial  or  local  purposes,  would  become  unneces¬ 
sary.  But,  fortunately,  great  causes  are  not  won  by  making  it  worth 
people’s  while,  in  the  vulgar  sense,  to  support  them  ;  or  rather,  people 
capable  of  being  so  won  are  not  the  mainstay  of  great  causes.  If  the 
appeal  is  to  equity  and  natural  rights,  as  Professor  Seligman  points 
out,  the  Socialists  are  more  logical  than  Henry  George.  They  at  least 
understand,  and  demand  in  the  interests  of  abstract  justice,  that  no  one 
section  of  society  and  no  one  form  of  property  shall  suffer  rather  than 
another. 

But  many  pages  might  bo  spent  in  merely  enumerating  the  deeply 
interesting  questions  which  were  incidentally  dealt  with  in  the  course  of 
the  Saratoga  debate.  Such  open  controversies  are  always  instructive 
provided  that  both  sides  keep  their  tempers.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  at  Saratoga,  excepting  only  Mr.  George’s  impassioned  indict¬ 
ment  of  political  economists,  whom,  in  nearly  every  case,  he  finds  ranged 
among  his  opponents.  But  a  reader  of  the  debate  will  hold  that  even 
this  is  amply  justified  by  the  dignified  and  crushing  reply  which  it 
draws  from  Professor  Seligman.  On  the  whole,  the  American  represen¬ 
tation  of  all  sides  may  be  preferred  to  the  ex  parte  statement  of  the 
English  Socialist.  Each  is  interesting  in  its  turn,  but  it  is  more 
desirable  to  have  all  the  evidence  brought  forward.  And  when  it  is 
given  in  so  compendious  a  form  as  in  the  American  pamphlet,  it  may  be 
read  with  an  enjoyment  unmarreil  by  the  suspicion  which  lurks  through 
Mr.  Dawson’s  book,  that  he  has  wilfully  shut  his  eyes  to  one  half  of  the 
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truth,  and  would  induce  a  similar  mental  blindness  in  his  readers  if  they 
would  permit  him. 

D.  J.  Medley. 

THE  ELMIRA  REFORMATORY.  By  Alexander  Winter, 
F.S.S.  [viii.-172  pp.  2t.  6d.  Sonnenschein.  Loudon,  1891.j 
Differences  of  national  character  are  far-reaching  in  their  effects. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  complete  eontrast  than  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  account  which  Mr.  Winter  gives  us  of  the  Elmira 
Reformatory  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  report  of  our  own  Prison 
Commissioners  on  the  other.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  last  that  it 
embodies  all  the  best  points  of  an  English  Blue  Book.  There  are 
tables  showing  the  number  of  prisoners,  the  average  length  of  sentence, 
the  health  and  ages  of  those  committed.  The  suicides  are  all  tabulated, 
the  cases  of  insanity  enumerated,  the  expenses  and  alterations  are  all 
set  forth  at  length.  It  is,  perhaps,  no  reproach  to  such  a  work  that 
it  gives  us  little  or  no  hint  of  what  may  be  termed  moral  progress. 
From  cover  to  cover  there  is  alm9st  nothing  to  lead  us  to  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  effect  of  prison  life  on  those  who  are  condemned  to  it.  The 
education  of  prisoners  is  dismissed  in  a  few  lines,  and  these  deal  mainly 
with  the  degree  of  education  enjoyed  by  them  when  they  are  com¬ 
mitted.  It  is  hardly,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  that  an  official  production 
should  be  a  scientific  or  a  moral  treatise,  but  the  absence  of  any  notice 
of  the  effect  of  prison  life,  its  educational  value,  its  success  or  failure, 
is  an  evidence  of  the  small  place  which  this  branch  of  the  subject 
occupies  in  the  minds  of  our  administrators.  Like  all  boards,  the 
Prison  Commissioners  have  taken  a  somewhat  low  ideal,  and  are  striving, 
not  unsuccessfully,  to  live  up  to  it.  Drainage,  diet,  work,  lighting, 
accommodation — all  these  are  points  within  their  ken,  under  all  these 
beads  they  are  ready  to  reconstruct,  reform,  adapt ;  but  when  short¬ 
comings  of  this  kind  have  been  remedied,  they  rest  content. 

We  seem  to  breathe  an  altogether  different  atmosphere  at  Elmira. 
The  progressive,  restless  love  of  experiment,  which  is  a  note  of  the 
American  character,  has  penetrated  within  the  prison  walls,  and  there 
is  surely  need  for  it.  For  a  great  growth  in  crime  has  been  going  on 
in  the  United  States,  as  is  shown  by  these  tables — 

In  1850, 1  prisoner  to  3448  inhabitants. 

„  1860  „  „  1649 

„  1870  »  n  1172  ,, 

„  1880  „  „  855 

In  face  of  this  enormous  increase  of  convictions  it  was  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  various  State  governments  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
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discover  a  remedy.  Of  the  various  experiments  m;ule,  that  of  Elmira 
is  perhaps  the  most  worthy  of  study. 

The  Elmira  institution  dates  from  1876,  and  owes  its  existence  and 
development  to  the  energy  of  its  founder,  Mr.  Brockway,  who  .per¬ 
suaded  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  adopt  his 
scheme  in  a  practical  form ;  and  so  great  has  been  their  confidence,  that 
up  to  the  end  of  1889  no  less  than  1,885,565  dollars  have  been  spent 
upon  it.  Any  court  of  justice  in  the  State  can  send  prisoners  to  it, 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  who  have  not  been  previously 
convicted.  Prisoners  are  not  committed  for  any  definite  time.  The 
length  of  their  sojourn  is  determined  by  the  manager  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tory,  provided  that  they  are  not  detained  for  a  longer  period  than  the 
law  lays  down  as  the  longest  punishment  for  their  offence.  Even 
this  limit  there  is  a  growing  desire  to  remove,  as  the  knowledge  that 
bis  release  at  a  given  date  is  certain  to  lead  a  prisoner  to  relax  his 
efforts  to  obtain  his  release.  And  to  this  last  object,  viz.  his  release, 
his  whole  endeavours  are  directed  from  the  moment  he  enters.  To 
earn,  to  merit,  to  qualify  for  discharge  is  the  object  held  up  before 
him,  and  the  wish  to  secure  it  is  the  motive  power  on  which  the  whole 
establishment  depends.  The  regaining  of  his  freedom  is  a  prisoner's 
only  aim  and  aspiration  ;  it  is  constantly  before  his  eyes,  and  is  a 
miraculous  force  which  never  ceases  to  impel  him,  and  it  is  able  to 
arouse  the  most  insusceptible  and  dormant  character."  But  let  us  first 
describe  the  surroundings  and  circumstances  of  life  at  Elmira,  calling 
attention  here  to  the  hereditary  statistics  which  are  set  forth.  Of  those 
admitted,  13*7  per  cent,  have  among  their  ancestors  insanity  or  epi¬ 
lepsy  ;  drunkenness  is  clearly  traced  in  the  ancestors  of  38‘7  per 
cent.,  doubtfully  in  IPl  per  cent.;  13*6  per  cent,  were  wholly  un¬ 
educated  ;  38*1  per  cent,  could  read  and  write  ;  43‘8  per  cent,  had  an 
ordinary  common  school  education ;  and  4'5  per  cent,  something  beyond 
this.  (It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  information  on  these  heads 
is  given  in  our  prison  reports.) 

On  his  admission  to  Elmira  a  prisoner  is  forthwith  subjected  to  a 
searching  examination  viva  voce.  The  superintendent  questions  and 
cross-questions,  wins  his  confidence  if  possible  ;  but  in  any  case  takes 
what  we  may  call  a  mental  photograph  of  the  man’s  actual  state,  his 
antecedents,  and,  so  far  as  he  can,  the  connection  between  the  two. 
Thereafter  he  is  entered  in  one  of  the  three  grades  into  which  the 
prisoners  are  divided,  generally  in  the  second  of  the  three,  so  that  he 
may  show  of  what  stuff  he  is  made  by  rising  or  falling.  The  length 
of  his  sojourn  in  the  first  or  upper  grade  may  be  said  to  determine  the 
date  at  which  he  is  let  out  on  parole— conditionally,  that  is,  on  his  word 
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of  honour,  for  a  six  months'  probation,  before  he  is  finally  discharged. 
During  his  stay  in  Elmiia  an  immense  number  of  influences  are  brought 
to  bear  on  him.  Like  the  modern  public  school-boy,  he  is  occupied 
from  morning  till  night,  the  object  being  (in  both  cases)  “  to  direct  the 
mind  instead  of  leaving  it  to  itself  ;  forming  thus  perforce,  if  need  be, 
improved  mental  habits.”  The  day  is  spent  partly  in  industrial,  partly 
in  intellectual  work.  The  former  calls  for  no  particular  notice,  save 
only  that  it  is  of  a  rational  and  educative  kind,  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  the  senseless  tread-wheel  and  crank  which  still  disgrace 
English  prisons.  But  the  education  given,  the  intellectual  work,  is  a 
great  feature.  Originally  seven  classes  were  formed,  the  subjects 
being  (1)  the  Three  Rs,  (2)  Physics,  (3)  Political  Economy,  (4)  Civil 
Government,  (5)  Algebra,  (6)  English  Literature,  (7)  Practical 
Ethics ;  but  the  growth  in  the  numbers  has  led  to  a  greater  sub¬ 
division.  The  practical  side  of  this  system  is  graphically  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Winter.  The  Oxford  lecturer  who  grumbles  at  his  class  and  finds 
it  but  little  stimulating,  should  read  the  difficulties  and  encouragements 
which  may  be  encountered  in  lecturing  on  Practical  Ethics  to  a  room 
full  of  burglars  of  all  ages  !  The*  relation  of  property  to  morality,  the 
right  and  wrong  of  revenge,  and  even  such  deeper  questions  as  the 
existence  of  the  soul,  are  treated  with  a  running  fire  of  question  and 
answer  between  professor  and  pupils.  Furthermore,  great  interest  is 
excited.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  published  in  the  gaol  in  which  dis¬ 
cussions  are  coutinued,  and  new  interests  developed.  Lastly,  we  may 
notice  tliat  the  diet  is  extremely  good,  and  is  held  to  be  a  necessary 
part  of  the  system. 

But  the  reader  will  be  asking.  What  are  the  results  of  all  this 
bouleversement  of  the  ordinary  notions  of  prison  life  ?  The  figures  are 
too  numerous  to  give  in  full,  but  an  idea  may  be  gained  from  the 
following.  Of  those  released  in  1880,  it  was  reckoned,  after  careful 
and  thorough  inquiry,  that  81  per  cent,  were  doing  well ;  in  1881,  91 
per  cent. ;  and  the  average  for  the  years  1880-87  was  78'5  per  cent.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  our  English  system  compares  for 
results,  but  we  look  in  vain  in  the  Commissioners'  Report  for  anything 
that  could  help  us  to  a  conclusion.  The  nearest  approximation  is  the 
table  of  re-committals,  which  are  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Lastly,  a  word  or  two  of  criticism.  The  three  points  on  which  the 
superintendent  insists  are  Work,  Conduct,  Education.  These  are  the 
motto,  so  to  say,  of  the  institution.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  feeling  that 
the  success  of  the  Elmira  experiment  turns  almost  altogether  on  the 
individuals  who  work  it.  Precisely  the  same  system,  grades,  rules, 
subjects,  in  the  hands  of  other  adminstrators  and  teachers  might  produce 
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no  result  at  all.  When  a  man  of  Mr.  Brockwaj's  ability  and  self-sacrifice 
is  forthcoming,  much  will  be  done  under  any  system.  And  yet  a  study 
of  the  system  itself  is  far  from  being  wholly  valueless.  It  may  teach 
us  in  England  to  remember  that,  after  all,  the  prisoner  has  many  points 
in  common  with  the  free  man,  is  open  to  many  of  the  same  influences, 
and  is  capable  of  much  the  same  development.  It  may  teach  us,  again, 
that  the  educational  stafl*,  religious  and  lay,  of  our  prisons,  is  far  too 
small  for  any  effective  purpose.  The  work,  e.y.,  of  a  prison  chaplain 
is  admittedly  of  the  most  difficult  kind.  The  time  during  which  a  man 
is  under  his  care  is  short,  the  leeway  to  be  made  up  is  generally  great, 
and  yet  his  “  parishioners  ”  are  sometimes  numbered  by  hundreds  :  at 
Strangeways,  e.g.,  the  daily  average  exceeds  a  thousand.  The  number 
of  lay  instructors  is,  at  least,  as  small  proportionately,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  is  of  an  elementary  type.  Lastly,  although  the  difficulties 
in  practice  are  very  great,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  reform  of  female 
prisoners  is  dependent  on  the  extent  to  which  female  influences  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  yet  the  number  of  ladies  who  are 
jiermitted  to  visit  prisons  is  so  small,  that  the  experiment  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  tried.  It  may  teach  us,  also,  that  very  exceptional 
qualities  are  needed  in  the  head  of  a  prison.  Now,  as  a  rule,  these 
officers  are  in  England  selected  from  among  retired  officers.  Such  men 
are  admirable  in  all  that  pertains  to  discipline,  but  it  is  no  reflection 
upon  the  service  from  which  they  are  drawn  to  say  that  it  does  not 
often  produce  men  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Brockway. 

A  deeper  question  lies  behind.  What  are  the  motives  to  which  appeal 
can  be  successfully  made  in  the  case  of  a  criminal  ?  The  answer  must 
vary  in  individual  cases,  and  the  importance  attached  at  Elmira  to  the 
desire  for  liberty  is  just.  But  the  course  of  treatment  adopted  there  seems 
to  ignore  the  difficulty  of  rousing  what  is  often  a  brutalized  nature. 
Just  as  in  cases  of  neglected  disease  the  strongest  medicines  must  be 
employed,  so  it  often  is  with  moral  ailments.  It  may  be  doubted  how 
far  refined  ethical  arguments  are  in  place  here.  The  intellectual  position 
that  wrong-doing  does  not  answer,  is  probably  familiar  to  all  the  cleverer 
among  the  inmates  of  a  gaol,  and  an  appeal  to  their  reason  is  not  likely 
to  attain  its  object.  A  discussion  of  the  best  substitute  for  it  would 
go  beyond  the  scope  of  a  review. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  repressive  side  of  punish¬ 
ment  is  not  under-rated  at  Elmira,  and  whether  there  is  not  a  risk  of 
imprisonment  losing  half  its  terrors  to  a  large  section  of  the  population. 
This  question  can  only  be  answered  by  experience. 


L.  B.  Phelps. 


WHY  WORKING-MEN  DISLIKE  PIECE-WORK. 


fllHE  method  of  piece-work,  under  which  the  amount  of  the 
remuneration  received  varies  directly  with  the  quantitative 
efficiency  of  the  labour  performed,  possesses  obvious  economic 
advantages.  But,  although  the  large  majority  of  the  working¬ 
men  and  working-women  of  this  country,  especially  of  those 
employed  in  our  manufacturing  industries,  are  engaged  under 
this  method,  yet  there  exists  in  many  trades  a  deep  and  wide 
aversion  to  piece-work,  rendering  the  more  general  adoption 
of  this  system  a  matter  of. difficulty.  Upon  the  grounds  of 
this  dislike  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  writer,  by  means 
of  numerous  visits  paid  to  factories  and  workshops,  and  by 
inquiries  personally  addressed  to  both  employers  and  employed 
in  many  branches  of  industry,  to  gain  some  detailed  information. 

In  submitting  the  results  of  my  investigations  I  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  “  piece-work  ”  is  a  term  applied 
imder  two  distinct  sets  of  industrial  conditions,  referring  in 
some  cases  to  labour  performed  by  a  group  of  operatives,  and 
in  others  to  labour  performed  by  an  individual.  The  leading 
characteristic  of  group  piece-work  is  that  the  amount  of  the 
remuneration  received  by  the  “piece-master”  (the  principal 
member  of  the  group)  is  mainly,  and  in  some  cases  entirely, 
dependent  upon  the  degree  of  exertion  which  he  can  induce  his 
subordinates  to  display.  When  a  working-man  denounces  “  the 
abominable  system  of  piece-work,”  it  will  often  be  found  that  it 
is  to  group  work  under  “  the  sweating  system  ”  that  he  refers. 
But  the  oppressive  tendency  of  a  method,  of  which  the  very 
essence  consists  in  putting  a  premium  on  “  nigger-driving,”  is  so 
obvious  that  on  this  point  no  explanation  is  necessary,  and  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  exposition  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
is  based  the  popular  dislike  of  the  method  of  piece-work,  when 
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applied  to  the  labour  of  an  individual  operative,  working 
“  single-handed.” 

One  sweeping  objection  to  the  method  of  piece-work  rests 
on  grounds  moral,  no  less  than  material,  being  foimded  upon 
the  facilities  which  piece-work  in  many  instances  affords 
for  the  growth  of  irregulsu*  habits.  Operatives  in  piece-work 
trades,  and  these  by  no  means  the  least  skilful  or  intelligent, 
often  spend  one  or  more  days  in  total  or  comparative  idleness, 
making  up  for  the  time  thus  given  up  to  relaxation,  not 
always  of  the  most  elevating  character,  by  working  at  a  furious 
pace  during  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  validity  of  this  objection 
to  piece-work  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  facts. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  piece-work  upon  the  financial 
position  of  the  operatives,  and  the  tendency  inherent  in  this 
system  to  promote  friction  between  them  and  their  employer, 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case  can  only  be  correctly 
judged  by  an  examination  of  the  details  of  workshop  life.  The 
most  frequent  of  the  disputes,  to  which  piece-work  gives  rise, 
are  those  in  which  it  is  suspected  that  the  employer  is  “  getting 
sixpennyworth  of  work  done  for  fourpence.”  The  difficulty  of 
fixing  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties  what  constitutes 
“  sixpennyworth  of  work,”  varies,  of  course,  in  different  trades. 
In  many  of  our  great  textile  industries  this  difficulty  exists  only 
to  a  small  extent.  The  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  although 
varying  from  time  to  time,  does  not  vary  with  very  considerable 
frequency.  Yet,  even  in  these  industries,  the  number  of  the 
permanent  types  of  work,  in  relation  to  which  a  settlement  has 
to  be  effected,  is  very  large.  Thus,  in  his  “  Industrial  Con¬ 
ciliation  ”  (p.  39),  Crompton  says  that  in  the  Nottingham  hosiery 
list  “there  are  statements  of  prices  of  no  less  than  6,000 
articlea”  The  lists  in  the  cotton  trade  are  compiled  with  great 
minuteness,  and  are  based  upon  most  elaborate  calculations ;  the 
spinners’  list  taking  into  account  the  amount  of  yam  actually 
spun,  the  niunber  of  spindles  on  the  mule,  and  the  fineness  of 
the  yam ;  while  the  weavers’  list  allows  for  the  fineness  of  the 
yam  or  materials,  the  closeness  of  the  threads,  the  width  of  the 
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cloth,  and  its  length.  In  these  textile  trades  we  have  a  staple 
article  with  numerous,  but  fairly  well  defined  and  comparatively 
stereotyped,  varieties.  In  the  boot  trade  the  demands  of  fashion 
necessitate  the  constant  creation  of  novelties,  so  that  the  difficulty 
of  satisfactorily  fixing  a  piece- wage  is  very  great.  Yet,  even 
in  this  case,  arrangements  have  recently  been  adopted  in  many 
centres  of  the  boot  trade  which  promise  to  overcome  this 
difficulty.  When  any  question  arises  as  to  the  proper  piece- 
wage  to  be  paid  on  a  new  kind  of  boot,  the  sample,  from  which 
the  men  are  to  work,  is  placed  before  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
ciliation.  This  tribunal,  upon  which  both  masters  and  men  are 
represented,  compares  the  sample  with  certain  standard  examples 
— old  kinds  of  boots,  in  relation  to  which  the  piece-wage  has 
already  been  settled — and,  according  as  the  sample  more  nearly 
resembles  the  "  seconds,”  or  the  “  bests  ”  in  the  standard  show¬ 
case,  so  decides  whether  the  novel  boot  shall  be  made  up  on 
the  lower  or  the  higher  rate  of  piece-wage. 

In  all  the  cases  just  cited  the  principal  objection  taken  to  the 
method  of  piece-work  is  in  great  part  removed  by  special 
arrangements  between  the  combinations  of  employees  and  those 
of  their  employers.  But  there  are  very  many  instances  in 
which,  on  account  of  the  infinite  and  ever-changing  variety  of 
the  articles  produced,  such  arrangements  as  these  are  deemed 
impracticable,  or  in  which,  although  practicable,  they  do  not 
exist,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  any  effective  combination 
among  the  employees.  In  such  instances  the  amount  of  friction 
caused  by  the  incessant  squabbles,  which  must  of  necessity  take 
place  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  of  labour,  can  easily  be 
imagined.  In  some  cases  the  employer  appears  to  pay  as  high 
a  wage  as  he  can  afford,  consistently  with  his  making  his 
accustomed  rate  of  profit ;  in  others  he  will  keep  an  eye  on  the 
men's  earnings,  and,  if  he  thinks  that  they  are  making  too 
much  money,  will  lower  their  piece-wage  by  “  nibbling,”  i.e.  by 
an  insidious  process  of  continual  petty  reductions ;  in  others, 
again,  he  will  profess  his  willingness  to  allow  the  operatives  to 
earn  at  the  rate  of,  say,  ninepence  an  hour;  but,  taking  as 
his  standard  the  rapidity  of  output  exhibited  by  one  or  two 
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exceptionally  fast  workers — of  the  class  called  by  working-men 
"  chasers  ” — the  employer  fixes  the  piece- wage  so  low  that,  with 
these  exceptions,  the  operatives  are  quite  unable  to  earn  more 
than  sixpence  or  sevenpence  an  hour  without  over-tasking  their 
energies  to  a  grievous  extent. 

I  may  here  point  out  that  it  is  this  tendency  of  employers  to 
take  exceptionally  quick  workers  as  the  standard,  and  so  reduce 
the  pay  of  the  average  operative,  which  is  in  part  (though,  as 
will  appear  later,  not  entirely)  responsible  for  the  rules,  expressed 
or  tacit,  which  exist  among  the  work-people  in  many  industries 
with  the  object  of  preventing  the  work  being  done  with  more 
than  a  certain  'maximum  degree  of  expedition. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  cases  in  which  the  employee  knows 
beforehand  what  money  he  is  to  get  for  a  given  amount  of  work. 
If  in  cases  like  these  the  method  of  piece-work  frequently  makes 
for  discontent,  what  can  we  expect  when,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  relation  between  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  pay  to  be 
received  is  unknown  to  the  workman  ?  Take,  for  instance,  a 
repairing  job ;  in  such  a  job  are  included  a  number  of  items, 
which  it  is  usually  impossible  to  price  separately,  and  the 
number  and  character  of  which  can  frequently  not  be  ascertained 
at  all  until  the  work  is  all  but  finished,  fresh  defects  appear¬ 
ing  as  the  stuff  is  opened  up.  Is  it  wonderful  that,  when 
employers  pay  for  repairs  of  this  nature  by  piece-wage,  constant 
and  bitter  disputes  arise  ?  Take,  again,  the  analogous  instance 
of  the  “  lump  ”  system  so  deeply  detested  in  the  cabinet-making 
trade,  of  which  a  description  was  given  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Sweating  System  Committee  by  Mr.  Jolliffe,  secretary  of 
No.  1  Branch  of  the  Alliance  Cabinet-makers’  Association : 

**  Lump-work  is  an  abominable  system,  whereby  the  employers  some¬ 
times  will  give  you  a  drawing  which  does  not  always  denote  the 
amount  of  work  that  is  in  it ;  and  when  you  are  started  on  the  job, 
they  will  fix  a  price  for  it  themselves  ;  they  do  not  give  you  the  option 
of  saying  whether  you  can  make  it  for  the  price  or  not,  and  then  they 
introduce  more  work  ;  but  through  the  severe  competition  which  we 
are  put  to,  we  invariably  have  to  put  up  with  it”  (vol.  i.  p.  316). 

Read,  too,  the  evidence  given  in  regard  to  piece-work  in  the 
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upholstery  trade.  In  the  workshops  of  a  very  well-known 
firm,  the  operatives  are  paid  a  piece-wage  based  upon  a  declared 
time-btisis,  each  man  being  rated  at  a  time-wage  fixed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  ascertained  speed  in  working.  Now,  if  a  man 
employed  here  had  a  chair  given  him  to  do,  the  piece-wage  fixed 
by  the  foreman  being  2s.  Zd.  (say  three  hours  at  9d.),  then, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  .Baum,  a  working  upholsterer, 
secretary  of  the  London  Society  of  Upholsterers — 

“  If  by  any  mischance  the  wrong  covering  is  given  to  it,  or  something 
is  (lone  that  he  is  not  able  to  do  it  in  the  three  hours  (it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  there  should  be  fault  of  his  own),  he  does  not  receive  the 
pay  for  the  additional  hour  that  that  chair  would  take  him  to  do” 
(vol.  i.,  p.  300). 

Even  apart  from  accidental  hardships  of  this  kind,  the  whole 
system  of  piece-wage  adopted  in  this  factory — a  system  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  to  be  in  any  very  marked  degree 
more  oppressive  than  that  prevalent  in  many  others — will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  evidence,  not  alone  of  the  working-men 
witnesses,  but  also  of  the  foreman,  under  whose  exclusive  con¬ 
trol  this  labour  was  organized,  to  be  such  as  might  reasonably 
excite  the  suspicion  and  dislike  of  an  employee  possessing  a 
moderate  degree  of  self-respect  and  independence.  When  a  job 
is  given  to  a  man,  so  many  hours  are  allowed  for  its  completion ; 
if  the  man  takes,  say,  two  hours  longer,  then  he  “  drops  time,” 
i.e.  he  “  works  two  hours  for  nothing.”  Perhaps  he  may  make 
up  his  loss  by  completing  his  next  job  in  two  hours  less  than 
the  allotted  time ;  perhaps  he  may  not.  Now,  since  the  foreman 
(as  he  himself  said)  is  partly  guided  in  fixing  this  time-limit  by 
the  necessity  of  getting  the  work  done  at  a  price  which  shall 
leave  for  his  employers  (to  cover  rent,  taxes,  salary  of  foreman, 
etc.,  and  profit)  a  fixed  percentage,  since  working-men  are  not 
prone  to  believe  the  estimate  of  the  time  required  for  the 
execution  of  a  job  made  by  a  foreman  to  be  infallibly  correct, 
and  since  this  time-limit  is  fixed  by  the  absolute  arbitrament  of 
this  foreman,  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  this  method 
of  pie<^-work  is  viewed  with  strong  disapproljation  by  the 
operatives  engaged  in  the  upholstery  trade. 
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The  tendency  inherent  in  the  method  of  piece- wage  to  excite 
discontent,  especially  in  cases  in  which  new  kinds  of  work  are 
constantly  introduced,  is  so  manifest,  as  to  require  no  further 
illustration.  In  regard  to  a  certain  class  of  cases  the  piece- 
wage  payable  in  respect  of  a  novel  article  may,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  come  to  be  more  and  more  frequently  settled  by  a  Board 
of  Conciliation,  such  as  that  in  the  boot  trade  above  described, 
or  by  conferences  between  representatives  of  the  masters  and 
those  of  the  men.  'In  other  cases  the  dispute  may  be  such  as  is 
best  settled  without  interference  on  the  part  of  outside  employers 
or  employees,  by  negotiations  between  the  owner  of  the  particular 
factory  in  which  this  difference  arises  and  his  own  workpeople. 
As  a  means  making  for  peace  in  such  cases  as  those,  I  venture 
to  propose  the  institution,in  relation  to  the  work  of  amanufactory, 
of  one  or  more  committees  of  explanation  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  avoiding  misunderstandings  between  master  and  men. 
As  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  profound  contempt  with  which  em¬ 
ployers  of  labour  are  certain  to  receive  any  suggestion  emanating 
from  one  who,  not  being  himself  an  employer  of  labour,  cannot,  of 
course,  be  treated  as  “  a  practical  man/’  I  give  as  the  justification 
for  my  proposal  a  full  description  of  the  working  of  a  Chamber 
of  Explanations  actually  in  existence  in  the  mines  (which  are 
forty-five  in  number,  and  give  employment  to  more  than  six 
thousand  persons)  of  the  Belgian  Coal  Companies,  Mariemont 
and  Bascoup,  taken  from  the  Report  on  the  Social  Economy 
Section  of, the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889,  by  M.  Jules  Helbronner, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Labour  Commission  of  Canada  (pp.  29,  30). 
This  chamber  is  split  up  into  committees,  of  which  there  is  one 
for  each  separate  kind  of  work.  The  constitution  and  operation 
of  these  committees  is  as  follows : — 

“  The  committees  are  delegates  chosen  by  the  workmen,  and  a  chief 
elected  by  the  delegates  themselves. 

“  They  meet  once  every  quarter  the  agents  under  whose  orders  they 
work.  The  meeting  is  presided  over  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  divisions 
for  the  material.  The  meetings  are  held  during  work  hours. 

“  The  committee  inquire  into  all  matters,  differences,  disputes,  etc., 
that  may  have  arisen  between  the  workmen  and  the  master  (hero 
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represented  by  the  company)  ;  they  interpose  also  in  settling  the  rate 
of  wages,  and  in  all  difficulties  concerning  the  regulation  of  the  work. 

**  The  following  is  given  as  an  instance  of  the  importance  of  those 
Chambers  of  Explanations,  and  of  their  working  ;  the  case  was  brought 
before  the  chambers  for  the  blacksmiths  of  the  shops  : — 

“  A  working  blacksmith  had  to  do,  from  plans  given  him,  and  at  a  rate 
settled  by  the  chief  of  the  shop,  certain  difficult  pieces  of  work,  which 
had  never  heretofore  been  attempted  in  the  shops.  When  the  work 
was  received,  it  was  noticed  that  the  pieces  were  not  made  in  accordance 
with  the  plans,  and  the  workman  who  had  made  them  having  fallen  ill, 
the  correction  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to  another  blacksmith,  who 
undertook  the  work  under  reserve,  the  hammer,  according  to  his  opinion, 
not  being  strong  enough  ;  the  result  proved  him  to  have  been  right. 
An  adjuster  was  then  charged  with  the  correction,  and  succeedeil  in 
arranging  it.  When  it  was  proposed  to  deduct  the  price  of  the  work 
done  by  the  adjuster  from  the  amount  agreed  upon  by  the  first  black¬ 
smith,  the  latter  protested  against  such  a  course,  pleading — 

**  1st.  That  the  iron  used  for  the  work  was  not  large  enough. 

2nd.  That  the  hammer  was  not  strong  enough. 

**3rd.  That  the  correction  of  the  work  was  given  to  another  person, 
and  of  a  different  trade. 

“  In  reply  it  was  argued — 

“  1st.  That  he  was  in  no  way  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  iron  in 
question,  and  the  proper  iron  was  to  be  had  in  the  store. 

“  2nd.  That  he  had  made  no  protest  as  to  the  insuffieiency  of  the 
hammer. 

“  3rd.  That  the  correction  of  the  work  could  not  be  confided  to  him, 
he  being  sick  at  the  time. 

“  All  the  members  present  and  the  complainant  himself  accepted  the 
correctness  of  these  explanations,  on  condition  that,  for  the  future,  in 
similar  cases,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that,  reservations  being 
made  in  time,  the  workman  should  not  be  held  responsible." 

I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  employers,  whether  the  above  is 
not  a  fair  sample  of  the  kind  of  disputes  that  arise  every  week, 
and  that  are,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of  all  disputes  to  settle 
without  friction;  and,  with  the  apologies  due  from  a  mere 
student  of  labour  questions  for  venturing  to  make  a  suggestion 
to  practical  men,  I  very  respectfully  ask,  whether  it  is  out  of 
the  question  that  such  arrangements  as  these  should  be  generally 
adopted  ?  My  chief  ground  for  hoping  that  this  plan  would 
succeed,  if  given  a  fair  trial,  is  the  belief  that  the  adoption  of 
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my  suggestion  would  fulfil  two  main  requirements  necessary,  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  efiicient  oiganization  of  industry.  The  first 
rule  for  a  wise  employer  is  to  treat  his  men  as  honourable  and 
reasonable  beings.  The  second  is  to  appeal,  as  often  as  possible, 
to  the  collective  honour  and  reason  of  the  whole  body  of  his 
workmen,  or  of  those  belonging  to  the  section  concerned.  An 
%ppeal  made  to  the  honour,  ailments  addressed  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  of  an  individual  may  often  fail;  for  workmen  have 
tempers,  like  the  rest  of  us.  But  the  aberrations  of  individual 
warmth  and  personal  resentment  will,  in  many  cases,  be 
corrected  by  the  cool,  calm  common-sense  of  the  general  body, 
anxious  to  secure  “  peace  with  honour  ”  within  the  factory. 

While  I  am  not  without  some  confidence  that  questions  in 
regard  to  piece-work,  so  far  as  they  affect  the'  purely  financial 
position  of  the  operative,  may  frequently  be  satisfactorily  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  the  manner  proposed,  there  are  other  and  grave 
objections  commonly  entertained  to  the  method  of  piece-wage, 
which  I  can  hardly  hope  that  my  suggestion  will  remove.  I 
allude,  especially,  to  the  objection  made  to  piece-work  on  the 
ground  of  its  alleged  tendency  to  promote  a  degree  of  exertion 
considered  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
workman  and  of  the  working-classes  generally. 

With  respect  to  the  dread  of  over-exertion  manifested  by 
working-men,  it  is  of  interest  to  inquire  how  far  such  a  feeling 
is  reasonable.  Probably,  although  few  of  us  do  not  know  what 
it  is  to  be  “  driven,”  or  are  unaware  that  very  many  persons 
suffer  grave  injury,  if  obliged  to  work  at  more  than  a  fair 
average  speed,  yet  no  one,  save  a  man  who  had  himself  laboured 
as  a  wage-earner,  could  give  a  really  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question.  Adam  Smith  expressly  declares  that  “  workmen,  when 
they  are  liberally  paid  by  the  piece,  ore  very  apt  to  overwork 
themselves,  and  to  ruin  their  health  and  constitution  in  a  few 
years ;  ”  and  cites  a  case  mentioned  by  an  Italian  physician,  an 
authority  of  repute  in  relation  to  the  diseases  incidental  to 
industrial  occupations. 


VV'e  do  not  rc<^kon  our  soldiers  the  most  industrious  set  of  people 
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among  ub.  Yet  when  soldiers  have  been  employed  in  some  particular 
sorts  of  work,  and  liberally  paid  by  the  piece,  their  officers  have 
frequently  been  obliged  to  stipulate  with  the  undertaker,  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  earn  above  a  certain  sum  every  day  according 
to  the  rate  at  which  they  were  paid.  Till  this  stipulation  was  made, 
mutual  emulation  and  the  desire  of  greater  gain  frequently  prompted 
them  to  overwork  themselves,  and  to  hurt  their  health  by  excessive 
labour”  (“Wealth  of  Nations,”  bk,  i.  chap.  8). 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  facts  narrated  to  me  by  the 
head  of  a  large  firm  in  the  tea  trade.  This  employer  took  some 
of  his  labourers,  men  carrying  heavy  weights,  from  simple  time- 
wage,  and  put  them  on  time-wage  piece-work  (i.e.  a  time-wage 
supplemented  by  a  premium  on  the  amount  of  work  done) ;  but, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week  or  so,  finding  that  the  hope  of 
earning  a  large  premium  had  caused  the  men  to  gravely  over¬ 
task  their  strength,  and  that  they  were  visibly  deteriorating  in 
physique,  he  took  steps  to  s^ure  their  working  in  future  at  a 
more  reasonable  rate.  I  think,  however,  that  the  degree  of 
over-exertion  exhibited  in  cases  like  the  two  just  cited  may,  in 
a  great  measure,  be  accounted  for  by  the  considerations  urged  by 
McCulloch,  who  remarks,  “  that  this  ultra  zeal  is  not  manifested, 
except  in  case  of  parties  engaged  for  a  short  period  only,  or 
when  they  first  begin  to  work  imder  the  system  ”  (“  Treatise  on 
Wages,”  p.  70).  Thornton  says  that  piece-work  “  tends  to  make 
men  overtask  themselves  ”  (“  On  Labour,”  p.  315).  Lord  Brassey 
“  has  seen  much  to  confirm  ”  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith  stated 
above,  and  illustrates  its  correctness  by  the  case 

“  of  the  slaves  employed  as  cofiee-carriers  in  the  Brazils.  These  men 
are  employed  in  removing  hags  of  coflee,  weighing  from  two  to  three 
hundredweight,  on  their  heads,  in  and  out  of  large  warehouses  and  from 
the  warehouses  to  the  shipping.  They  often  carry  these  immense 
weights  a  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards.  The  men  are  the 
most  powerful  slaves  in  the  Brazils,  and  they  are  paid  at  a  fixed  rate, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  performed.  They  work  with  the 
most  intense  vigour,  in  order  to  earn  as  soon  as  possible  a  sufficient 
sum,  wherewith  to  purchase  their  freedom,  and  generally  succeed  in 
accumulating  the  amount  required  in  three  or  four  years.  But  they  are 
a  short-lived  race,  and  in  their  devouring  anxiety  to  accomplish  their 
object,  too  often  sacrifice  their  health  by  over-exertion,  although  they 
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are  well  fed  on  dried  meat,  or  salt  meat  from  the  River  Plate,  eaten 
with  a  large  quantity  of  farinaceous  food”  (“Work  and  Wages,”  pp. 
267,  268). 

This  instance,  no  doubt,  shows  that  men  can,  if  performing 
exceptionally  heavy  work,  under  certainly  an  exceptionally 
strong  incentive  to  exertion — stronger  than  exists  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  workmen  employed  on  piece- wage — be  tempted  into 
working  at  a  rate  seriously  injurious  to  their  health.  What  we 
would  wish  to  determine,  would  be  the  question  to  what  extent 
the  allegation  that  the  method  of  piece-wage  tends  to  promote 
over-exertion  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
workmen. 

This  is  a  question  to  which  my  own  observation  does  not 
enable  me  to  give  any  precise  answer.  Some  men,  employed  on 
piece-wage,  will  strain  every  nerve  to  produce  a  large  output ; 
others  will  produce  just  so  much  output  as  will  yield  them  certain 
accustomed  weekly  earnings,  and  no  more ;  many  will  purposely 
turn  out  less  work  than  they  could  comfortably  produce,  because 
they  feel  sure  that,  if  the  employer  sees  that  they  can  work  at  a 
higher  speed,  he  will  alter  the  standard  of  remuneration,  and 
nibble  their  piece-wages  down ;  others,  again,  will  restrict  their 
output  in  deference  to  those  ideas  to  which  I  shall  shortly  refer 
under  the  name  of  “  the  theory  of  the  Lump  of  Labour.” 

To  one  point,  in  particular,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention. 
In  estimating  the  extent  of  the  injurious  pressure  exercised  by 
the  method  of  piece-wage  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  accoimt, 
not  alone  purely  physical  over-exertion,  but  also  mental  strain 
and  worry.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  whom  I  saw  making 
screws;  he  was  working  two  machines  simultaneously,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  boy;  while,  if  he  had  been  on  time-wage, 
nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  work  more  than  one 
machine.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  nervous  tension  involved, 
in  many  cases,  in  looking  after  two  machines  at  the  same  time 
is  considerable.  What  is  more,  workmen  in  engineering  work¬ 
shops  state,  as  a  universal  fact,  that  the  work  turned  out  by  a 
man  on  piece-wage  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  as  good  as  that  done 
by  a  man  on  day-wage,  and  is  repeatedly  returned,  as  not 
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“  passing  gauge,”  to  be  amended  “  in  the  man’s  own  time,”  which 
circumstance  necessarily  creates  an  irritation  seriously  increasing 
the  strain  incidental  to  this  labour.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
foreman,  under  whose  supervision  the  mechanic  making  the 
screws  just  referred  to  was  working,  explicitly  asserted  that 
the  rejection  of  work  done  on  time-wage  was  almost  as  common 
as  that  of  work  done  on  piece-wage ;  and  I  believe  this  assertion 
to  be  not  far  from  the  truth. 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  actual  facts  in  relation  to 
the  pressure  incidental  to  piece-work,  I  have  taken  numerous 
opportunities  of  watching  engineers  in  different  workshops  while 
they  worked  machines  driven  by  power,  such  as  turning- 
machines,  boring-machines,  planing-machines,  etc.  In  some 
instances  the  workman  would  require  very  frequently  to  attend 
to  the  machine,  guiding  and  regulating  its  action.  But  in  other 
cases  all  the  work  seemed  to  be  done  by  the  steam,  while  the 
mechanic  was  generally  occupied  in  contemplating  the  machine, 
occasionally  adjusting  it  very  slightly,  but  for  the  most  part 
standing  apparently  idle,  with  his  hands  in  his  pocketa  I  could 
not  for  a  long  time  see  how  a  man  working  a  machine  under 
circumstances  such  as  these  could  be  led,  by  being  put  on  piece- 
wage,  into  over-exerting  his  faculties  in  a  manner  detrimental 
to  his  health,  or  even  to  his  comfort;  until  one  day  I  came 
across  a  mechanic,  working  a  turning-machine,  with  whom  I 
was  able  to  chat  freely  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  foreman. 
This  operative  pointed  out  that,  although,  when  one  of  these 
machines  is  once  set  going,  there  is,  for  the  time  being,  next  to 
nothing  in  the  way  of  hard  work  for  the  workman  in  charge  of 
the  machine,  yet,  before  it  is  started,  the  machine  must  be  “  set,” 
i.e.  the  material  to  be  operated  upon  must  be  placed  in  exactly 
the  right  position — right  to  a  hair’s  breadth — in  relation  to  the 
operating  part  of  the  machine  ;  and  it  is  here  that,  in  a  case  like 
this,  the  strain  and  stress  of  piece-work  come  in. 

Certainly,  we  are  far  too  prone  to  forget  that  working-men 
have  nerves  as  well  as  muscles,  and  that  brain-fatigue  is  by  no 
means  a  monopoly  of  those  to  whom  we  ignorantly  and  arro¬ 
gantly  confine  the  designation  of  “  brain- workers.”  Nothing,  as 
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a  matter  of  fact,  can  be  more  wearing  to  a  man  than  to  have  to 
perform  an  operation  demanding  delicate  and  accurate  adjust¬ 
ment  “against  time.”  If  we  were  to  compare  the  case  of  a 
workman  performing  as  piece-work  a  job  such  as,  for  example, 
the  boring  of  a  pair  of  "  eccentrics,”  to  that  of  a  surgeon  engaged 
for  nine  hours  in  the  day  in  performing  a  series  of  operations, 
such  as  lithotomy  or  trepanning,  and  obliged  to  do  this  at 
high  pressure,  “against  time,”  we  should,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  difference  between  the  two  cases,  obtain  a 
mental  picture  which  would  go  far  in  helping  us  to  realize  how 
great  a  measure  of  validity  is  present  in  the  objection  made  to 
piece-work  as  promoting,  under  circumstemces  of  frequent 
occurrence,  a  kind  and  degree  of  exertion  injurious  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  working-men. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  said  that  there  is  no  necessary  connec¬ 
tion  between  remuneration  by  piece-wage  and  special  intensity 
of  exertion ;  because  the  mechanic,  who  is  on  “  time-and- 
a-quarter  piece-wage  ”  is  under  no  compulsion,  except  greed  of 
gain,  to  work  faster  than  at  the  normal  rate.  But,  even  if  a 
man  be  quite  content  to  make  “  time  ”  only,  by  working  only  at 
normal  speed,  yet  he  generally  has  not  the  option  of  maintain¬ 
ing  this  moderate  rapidity  of  output ;  for  an  employer,  who 
puts  his  men  on  piece-wage,  does  so  with  the  express  object  of  - 
forcing  the  pace;  and  thus  a  manufacturing  engineer  told  me 
that  he  should  certainly  discharge  any  man  in  his  employment 
who  failed  to  make,  at  any  rate,  time-and-a-quarter.  That  a 
faster  pace  is  maintained  where  piece-work  is  the  rule,  than 
in  workshops  and  on  jobs  where  the  men  are  employed  on  time- 
wage,  is  certain  ;  and,  wherever  piece-work  obtains,  there  work¬ 
men,  who  have  passed  the  prime  of  their  vigour,  find  it  diflScult, 
or  even  impossible,  to  secure  employment — a  circumstance  which 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  considering  the  causes  of  the  dislike 
entertained  by  the  working-classes  to  this  method  of  remune¬ 
ration. 

Whether,  in  deference  to  the  objections  entertained  by  the 
working-classes  to  the  method  of  piece-wage  it  would  be  practic¬ 
able  and  proper  to  do  away  with  piece-work,  is  a  question 
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which  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  unless 
one  were  prepared  to  assert  that,  if  all  our  operatives  were  put 
on  time-wage  to-morrow,  they  would,  as  a  rule,  although  the 
stimulus  of  piece-wage  had  been  removed,  display  the  fullest 
degree  of  exertion  which  they  were  capable  of  exhibiting  with 
a  due  regard  to  their  health  and  reasonable  comfort.  Now,  to 
make  this  assertion  would  be  to  insult  the  working-classes  by 
flattery,  not  only  false,  but  futile,  because  its  falseness  could  not 
escape  instant  detection  and  contemptuous  contradiction.  It  is 
better  to  tell  the  truth,  which  is  (1)  that  men  on  time-wage 
do  not  invariably  “  do  their  level  best,”  and  (2)  that  there  is  an 
idea  prevalent  among  many,  and  these  by  no  means  the  least 
intelligent  of  our  working-men,  that  it  is  wrong  for  men, 
whether  on  time- wage  or  on  piece-wage,  to  do  their  level  best. 

1  have  already  admitted  that  no  one  not  himself  a  wage- 
earning  worker  can  judge  with  perfect  accuracy  what  consti¬ 
tutes,  in  relation  to  the  labour  of  working-men,  a  due  degree 
of  exertion ;  but  that  operatives,  the  amount  of  whose  remu¬ 
neration  does  not  depend  on  the  amount  of  their  output, 
frequently  saunter  over  their  work  in  an  unjustifiable  manner  is 
a  fact  patent  to  all  who  have  any  familiarity  with  industry. 
This  fact  comes  out  with  special  distinctness  in  cases  in  which 
operatives,  who  have  been  working  on  time-wage,  are  put  on  to 
piece-wage.  Certain  sole-sewing  operators,  in  a  boot  manu¬ 
factory  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  when  put  on  piece-wage, 
were  found  to  have  about  doubled  their  output,  with  the  result 
that  four  machines,  worked  by  men  on  piece-wage,  were  shown 
to  be  yielding  approximately  the  same  amoimt  of  output  as 
seven  machines  had  previously  yielded  when  the  operatives  were 
on  time-wage.  In  a  bicycle  factory  the  superior  activity  of  men 
on  piece-wage  was  impressed  upon  me  by  my  seeing  three 
brazing-hearths  out  of  five  standing  cold  and  vacant — a  puzzling 
sight,  because  the  whole  place  was  bustling  with  work,  orders 
being  plentiful.  The  explanation  was  that,  the  men  having 
recently  been  put  on  piece- wage,  two  men  were  now  doing  the 
same  amount  of  work  as  was  formerly  done  by  five  men  on 
time-wage.  I  have,  in  instances  too  numerous  to  mention,  found 
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that  the  excess  of  work  obtained  by  putting  men  on  piece-wage 
heis  been  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  One  instance  of  this  nature 
deserves  special  notice.  A  man  employed  in  a  dockyard  in 
making  "  washers  ”  by  the  aid  of  a  boring-machine,  was  asked 
by  a  visitor  (whom  this  workman  apparently  took  to  be  a  trade 
union  “investigator”)  how  many  washers  he  was  making  per 
day.  The  answer  was — “  Now  that  I  am  on  piece-work,  I  am 
making  just  about  double  what  I  used  to  make  when  on  day¬ 
work.  1  know  I  am  doing  wrong.  I  am  taking  away  tlie 
work  of  another  man.  But  I  have  permission  from  the  Society.” 
The  words  in  italics  are  referable  to  the  belief  so  firmly  enter¬ 
tained  by  a  large  section  of  our  working-classes — whether 
employed  on  time-work  or  on  piece-work — the  conviction  that 
for  a  man  to  exert  his  energies  up  to  the  point  which  just  stops 
short  of  undue  exertion — to  do  his  level  best — is  inconsistent 
with  his  own  interests,  and  with  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  labour. 
The  basis  of  this  belief,  which  is  in  a  large  measure  responsible 
for  the  unpopularity  of  piece-work,  is  that  noteworthy  fallacy 
to  which  I  desire  to  direct  attention  under  the  name  of  “the 
theory  of  the  Lump  of  Labour.” 

In  accordance  with  this  theory  it  is  held  that  there  is  a 
certain  fixed  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and  that  it  is  best  in 
the  interests  of  the  workmen  that  each  shall  take  care  not  to  do 
too  much  work,  in  order  that  thus  the  Lump  of  Labour  may  be 
spread  out  thin  over  the  whole  body  of  work-people.  As  the 
result  of  this  policy,  it  is  believed  that,  the  supply  of  available 
labour  being  in  this  manner  restricted,  while  the  demand  for 
this  labour  remains  (as  it  is  supposed)  unchanged,  the  absorption 
into  the  ranks  of  the  employed  of  those  who  are  now  out  of 
work  will  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence.  At  the  same 
time,  since  (as  it  is  assumed)  two  masters  will  now  be  running 
after  one  man,  the  operatives,  having  succeeded  in  this  “  comer,” 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  able  to  obtain  for  their  labour  a  very  much 
better  price  than  at  present. 

In  many  of  the  rules  prohibiting  a  man  from  doing  his  level 
best  we  can  recognize  the  infiuence  of  the  ideas  now  under 
consideration.  Thus  the  Bradford  lodge  of  the  Labourers* 
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Union  was,  during  the  Trade  Union  Commission  of  1867-1869, 
shown  to  have  the  following  rule  : — 

“  You  are  strictly  cautioned  not  to  overstep  good  rules,  by  doing 
double  the  work  you  are  required  by  the  society,  and  causing  others  to 
do  the  same,  in  order  to  get  a  smile  from  the  master.  Such  foolhardy 
and  deceitful  actions  leave  a  great  portion  of  good  members  out  of 
employment  all  the  year  round.” 

The  theory  of  the  Lump  of  Labour  will  be  seen  to  rest  upon 
the  utterly  untenable  supposition  that  a  fixed  amount  of  work 
exists,  which  has  to  be  done,  and  will  be  done,  irrespective  of 
the  conditions  under  which  work  is  done,  and,  in  particular, 
irrespective  of  the  eflSciency  of  the  labour  employed ;  and  that, 
the  more  work  is  done  by  any  one  workman,  the  less  work 
I'emains  to  be  done  by  all  other  workmen.  A  full  treatment 
of  this  subject  would  take  us  too  far  afield.  But  the  character 
of  this  fallsujy  will  best  be  understood,  if  the  objection  enter¬ 
tained  to  a  man’s  doing  his  level  best  is  compared  with  the 
precisely  similar  objection  to  a  man’s  using  the  best  available 
tools ;  in  other  words,  with  the  popular  objection  to  the  use  of 
motor  power  and  machinery.  No  clear  thinker  believes  that, 
in  order  to  provide  labour  for  the  unemployed,  it  is  advisable 
that  we  should  give  up  steam-ploughs  for  ordinary  iron  ploughs, 
these  again  for  wooden  ploughs,  and,  in  the  ultimate  resort, 
should  abandon  these  instruments  and  scratch  the  groimd  with 
the  fingers.  Just  so,  in  regard  to  this  doctrine  of  the  Lump 
of  Labour,  it  should  be  perceived  that  it  is  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  at  large,  and,  first  and  foremost,  of 
the  working-classes,  for  working-men  to  handicap  the  industry 
of  the  nation  in  deference  to  a  theory  which  proclaims  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  every  man  to  work,  as  it  were,  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  his  back. 

With  the  question  of  the  length  of  the  working-day  we  have 
here  nothing  to  do.  Still,  I  shall  not  conceal  my  opinion 
that  the  claim  of  the  working-classes  to  possess  an  amount 
of  leisure  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  rest,  of  education,  and 
of  recreation  is  one  in  an  eminent  degree  deserving  of  recog¬ 
nition.  But,  while  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour — say. 
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to  eight  in  the  day — may  readily  be  admitted  to  be,  on  grountls 
both  economic  and  social,  highly  desirable,  yet  it  is  no  less 
desirable  that  during  those  eight  hours  every  working-man  in 
the  country  shall,  using  the  best  available  tools  and  machinery, 
and  performing  as  much  labour  as  he  can  perform  without 
exerting  himself  to  an  extent  prejudicial  to  his  health  or 
inconsistent  with  his  reasonable  comfort,  produce  as  large  an 
output  as  possible.  In  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
it  is — as  I  think — expedient  that  the  remuneration  of  the 
labour  of  the  industrial  classes  shall  be  increased;  and,  since 
this  remuneration  is  paid  out  of  the  national  income,  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  not  only  that  the  working-classes 
shall  succeed  in  obtaining  for  themselves  a  far  ampler  share 
in  the  national  income  than  they  at  present  receive,  but  also 
that  the  productive  powers  of  the  working-classes  shall  be 
exercised  in  a  manner  calculated  to  secure  that  this  income 
shall  be  of  the  largest  possible  dimensiona 
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A  PLEA  FOR  LIBERTY:  A  CRITICISM.^ 

"W  ANY  questionable  things  have  been  said  and  done  in  the 
name  of  Liberty,  but  for  offences  against  good  sense,  goo«l 
argument,  and  good  manners  it  would  be  diflScult  to  go  further 
than  this  rambling  and  voluminous  “  Plea.”  It  is  not  only  “  In¬ 
dividualism  ”  naked  and  unashamed,  but  out  of  temper  and  run 
mad.  Its  strength  of  language,  its  facile  generalizations,  its 
mastery  of  the  obvious  may  render  it  an  acceptable  instrument 
of  political  edification.  B.ut  to  the  student  it  is  without 
interest  and  without  instruction.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  rea¬ 
soned  theory  of  the  "  State,”  which,  indeed,  except  as  a  support 
to  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League,  wculd  seem  to  be 
a  sad  anachronism:  though  some  of  the  essayists  think  its 
functions  could  be  usefully  extended  to  the  suppression  of  Mrs. 
Grundy  and  the  Dockers’  Union.  In  a  society  in  which  “  all  of 
us  see  that  each  has  fair  play  ”  (sic),  certainly  any  action  of 
the  State  would  seem  to  be  a  gross  impertinence,  a  superfluity 
of  naughtiness.  But,  then,  Mr.  Spencer  is  a  “  philosophical 
optimist,”  and  it  would  appear  that  it  is  only  the  liberty  of 
”  possession  ”  that  the  essayists  are  prepared  to  maintain 
against  all  comers.  There  are,  therefore,  wheels  within  wheels, 
and  the  practical  lesson  of  the  “  Plea  for  Liberty  ”  seems 
to  be:  There  is  a  liberty  with  which  the  State  may  reason¬ 
ably  interfere — with  the  liberty  of  the  discontented,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  liberty  of  the  contented.  It  is  in  itself  sig¬ 
nificant  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  “  Plea  for  Liberty  ” 
would  have  been,  not  a  plea  for  the  stattis  quo,  but  for  revolu¬ 
tion.  “  A  Plea  for  Suppression  ”  would  have  better  expressed 
the  meaning  of  the  book — or  a  plea  for  "  Let  be  ”  rather  than 

'  A  Plea  for  Liberty.  Edited  by  T.  Mackay,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  [xxiL  and  414  pp.  8vo.  12«.  Murray.  London,  1891.] 
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“Let  go."  The  rights  of  individuals  (regarded  as  a  supreme 
and  absolute  principle),  can  only  be  measured  by  their  might :  if 
rights  collide,  it  is  a  case  of  either  “counting”  or  “breaking 
heads :  ”  there  is  no  other  court  of  appeal.  A  “Plea  for  Liberty  ” 
cuts  both  ways :  for  the  Individualist,  it  means  non-interference ; 
for  the  Socialist,  interference.  And  the  principle  justifies 
either :  State  Socialism  is  as  much  a  means  of  individual  liberty 
to  the  “  have-nots  ”  as  Laissez  faire  is  to  the  “  havea”  Elxtremes 
meet:  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  and  the  rights  of 
revolution  are  equally  le^timate  deductions  from  the  abstract 
theory  of  individual  liberty.  We  want  a  theory  which  will 
preserve  us  from  the  abstractions  of  Socialism  and  of  Indi¬ 
vidualism,  of  mere  order  and  of  mere  liberty :  both  must  be 
fused  in  a  higher  idea,  and  the  State  is  just  this  idea.  Out¬ 
side  the  State,  the  “  rights  of  property  ”  have  no  more  value 
than  the  “  rights  of  the  propertiless :  ”  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  decides.  Within  the  State,  they  have  a  meaning  and  a 
value,  but  because  they  represent  an  organic  principle — the 
continuity  of  society.  And  in  the  same  way  the  rights  of  the 
propertiless  are  defined  by  the  principle  of  social  desert  and 
contribution :  what  a  man  should  have  depends  on  what  he 
does :  his  rights  are  (ideally)  measured  by  his  duties. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  a  familiar  commonplace ;  but  the  “  Plea 
for  Liberty  ” — and  it  is  commonplace  enough — has  no  trace  of  it. 
For  light,  we  get  heat:  for  argument,  declamation;  for  dis¬ 
crimination,  metaphysics.  And,  what  is  worse,  the  writers  are 
not  “  aware  of  ”  their  metaphysics :  they  do  not  reflect  upon  their 
presuppositions :  they  imagine  they  represent  a  common  cause, 
a  common  principle  ;  the  principle  turns  out  to  be  no  principle, 
but  a  generalized  prejudice.  Now,  a  prejudice  may  seem  to 
gather  strength  from  the  multitude  of  its  supporters  :  but  it  is 
not  the  strength  of  consistency.  That  Individualists  should  dis¬ 
agree,  is  only  right  and  proper :  but  airing  a  prejudice  does  not 
seem  to  bring  us  nearer  to  the  proving  of  a  principle,  though  it 
does  make  us  acquainted  with  the  idiosyncrasies — the  inner 
prejudices— of  a  very  mixed  company  of  (presumably  historical) 
individuals.  It  is  quite  true  that  no  less  a  man  of  system  than 
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Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  leads  this  awkward  sqnad  into  the  field, 
and  that  no  less  a  man  of  principle  than  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert 
brings  up  the  rear.  But  it  is  a  mob,  rather  than  an  army — “  the 
scattered  particulars,”  as  Aristotle  might  have  put  it,  “  are  never 
brought  to  a  principle  of  order.”  So  reckless,  indeed,  is  the 
slashing,  that  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  see  whether  it  is  aimed 
at  friend  or  foe.  The  principle  of  individual  liberty  as  applied 
to  many  exponents  of  one  idea  does  not  make  for  lucidity. 
What  is  blasphemy  to  one  writer,  is  to  another  a  part  of  the 
doctrine  that  saves.  That  Government  management,  or  inter¬ 
ference  (as  it  is  improperly  called),  is  always  wrong,  seems  to  be 
the  buixlen  of  their  lament,  but  the  air  is  played  with  variations. 
To  Mr.  Spencer  "  freedom  ”  means  the  absence  of  any  coercion 
except  that  of  nature ;  Mr.  Howell  thinks  (quite  rightly)  that  “  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  individual  liberty  necessitates  regulation, 
which,  after  all,  means  restraint ;  ”  while  Mr.  Donisthorpe  sees 
that  Mrs.  Grundy  and  social  custom  may  be  worse  tyrants  than 
the  State,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  an  astonishing  generaliza¬ 
tion  reaches  the  conclusion  “  History  shoiiv's  that  the  State’s 
sphere  of  action  is  a  diminishing  one — that,  as  it  moves  forwartl, 
it  tends  to  shecl  function  after  function,  until  only  a  few  are  left.” 
(We  would  commend  to  this  writer  the  comparative  survey  which 
Mr.  Bryce  gives  of  the  extent  of  Governmental  Interference  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ” — “The  American  Common¬ 
wealth,”  2nd  edit.,  p.  426).  Mr.  Donisthorpe,  again,  somewhat 
diminishes  the  value  of  an  illustration  with  which  Mr.  Spencer 
enforces  his  theory  that,  when  things  are  at  their  worst,  the 
demand  for  interference  is  at  its  weakest  Mr.  Spencer  is 
anxious  to  show  that  there  was  no  agitation  against  drunkenness 
till  it  had  been  seriously  diminished:  his  colleague  is  no  less 
anxious  to  show  that  drunkenness  has  prospered  in  spite  of  “  all 
former  laws  and  provisions :  ” — a  small  point,  but  significant  of 
the  general  recklessness  of  statement  and  illustration  that  does 
duty  for  argument  in  these  pages.  Mr.  Howell  seems  strangely 
yoked,  and  is  continually  “  kicking  over  the  traces.”  In  an  acute 
attack  upon  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League,  he  ob¬ 
serves  that,  in  protesting  against  “fresh  restraints  upon  individual 
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liberty,”  it  is  by  no  means  anxious  to  part  with  the  “  advantages  ” 
the  members  of  it  have  themselves  derived  from  “  earlier  legisla¬ 
tion  and  regulation,”  and  seems  to  think  that  this  is  against  the 
rules  of  the  game  (which,  indeed,  it  is).  “  They  appeal,”  he  says, 
“  to  philosophical  principles  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  protective 
of  their  own  interests.”  But  not  only  does  Mr.  Howell  doubt  the 
fair  play  of  Individualists,  but  he  goes  so  far  as  to  commend 
such  “encroachments  upon  individual  liberty,”  as  Employers’ 
Liability  and  Factory  Acts,  to  say  nothing  of  Health  and  Housing 
Acts.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  feel  that  some  compensation  is  due 
to  his  colleagues  for  his  somewhat  lukewarm  and  uncertain 
support,  and  concludes  an  otherwise  temperate  and  sensible  essay 
with  a  blind  and  furious  onslaught  upon  the  new  Unionism  and 
all  its  methods.  Like  the  League,  therefore,  he  is  disposed  to 
“  rest  and  be  thankful  ” — as  regards  “  further  legislation.” 
Another  of  the  essayists,  Mr.  Millar,  observes  that  “  the  right 
of  voluntary  combination  for  averting  by  lawful  means  some  of 
the  evils  of  competition  is  one  of  the  most  cherished  privileges 
of  the  English  working-class.”  But  Mr.  Vincent  tells  us  that 
“  a  union  of  unions  is  a  thing  which  cannot  long  be  tolerated 
in  a  civilized  community ;  ”  it  is  a  “  chronic  conspiracy.” 

Mr.  How'ell  says  of  the  “  opposing  armies  ”  of  Socialism  and 
Individualism — “  They  aim  wildly  at  each  other,  neither  having 
a  very  clear  idea  where  the  other  (or  itself,  we  might  add)  is  in 
the  fray.  They  have  no  conception  of  the  golden  mean  in 
matters  of  State  policy,  or  that  there  is  a  debatable  land  on 
either  side  of  the  imaginary  boundary-line  of  legislative  inter¬ 
ference,  which  can  still  be  open  for  demarcation  and  delineation.” 
This  book  seems  to  have  been  written  to  prove  one  half  of  this 
statement,  and  may  be  said  to  have  added  confusion  worse 
confounded  to  the  issues  it  raises.  Mr.  Donisthorpe,  indeed,  does 
seem  conscious  of  the  diflSculty  of  talking  about  “  liberty  ” 
without  defining  it ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  reflect  that  its 
definition  lies  in  its  relation  to  circumstances,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  value  of  liberty  to  the  individual 
till  we  know  what  is  the  nature  of  his  relations  to  those  with 
whom,  or  against  whom,  he  enjoys  his  liberty.  A  little  reading 
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of  Burke  might  have  saved  him  from  these  futile  abstractions. 
His  method  of  testing  the  operation  of  State  interference  is 
equally  abstract.  In  traversing  the  dreary  jungle  of  historical 
and  philosophical  reflections  into  which  he  plunges  the  bewildered 
reader,  we  feel  driven  to  cry  out,  “  He  shall  be  as  a  god  to  me, 
who  can  rightly  define  and  divide.”  He  arrives  at  a  “  middle 
principle,”  by  what  he  calls  an  induction  from  experience.  The 
real  method  is — It  having  been  shown  that  all  sumptuary  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  a  failure,  therefore  all  regulation  by  the  State 
is  wrong.  Mr.  Howell,  in  the  same  way,  in  his  argument  against 
regulating  hours  of  labour,  appeals  to  the  failure  of  “similar 
legislation  in  the  past,”  as  if  the  legislation,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  required  by  the  novel  and  complex  conditions  of  modem 
industry,  is  comparable  to  sumptuary  lawa 

The  writers  confuse  in  their  general  indictment  forms  of  State 
action  and  intervention  which  have  little  or  nothing  in  common. 
We  may  roughly  distinguish  (1)  Restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  for  his  own  good.  This  kind  of  regulation  is  not 
under  question,  and  yet  it  provides  the  essayists  with  a  whole 
armoury  of  triumphant  illustrations — to  say  nothing  of  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  “  Areopagitica.”  (2)  Restrictions  upon  the  liberty 
of  some  members  of  the  community  in  the  interests  of  the 
liberty  of  others,  and,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  general 
freedom,  i.e.  any  limitation  of  individual  freedom  over  and 
above  the  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  all  citizens  which  is 
involved  in  the  very  idea  of  a  State.  This  may  be  quite  properly, 
but  not  invidiously,  termed  “  socialistic  ”  legislation.  (3)  State 
provision  or  management  of  services  which  might,  for  better 
or  worse,  be  left  to  “  individual  initiative.”  And  here,  again,  we 
should  have  to  distinguish  the  principle  according  to  which  the 
State,  simply  upon  the  ground  of  administrative  efficiency  and 
of  the  public  interest,  supersedes  individual  undertaking  {e.g.  in 
postal  service,  etc.)  from  the  principle  according  to  which  the 
State  organizes  the  provision  of  those  things  which  could  not  be 
carried  out  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  upon  a  national  scale,  by  private 
eflbrt.  And  the  principle  according  to  which  a  State  provides 
relief  for  the  destitute  mast  be  caj-efully  distinguished  from  the 
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principle  according  to  which  the  State  may  and  does  undertake 
to  provide  education  or  the  means  of  culture.  (4)  State  control 
and  regulation  as  distinct  from  State  ownership,  or  direct 
management  (cp.  Elnglish  railways).  As  if  the  essayists  had  not 
enough  on  hand,  they  open  fire  upon  Socialism,  not  as  a  principle, 
but  as  a  system — ^the  system  known  as  Colleetivism — which 
stands  in  little  or  no  relation  to  the  main  subject  of  the  book. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  make  little  ot  nothing  of  the  distinction 
between  State  and  municipal  action.  The  principle  is  the  same, 
but  there  is  all  the  difference  in  application.  Mr.  Spencer’s 
argument  against  State  centralization,  for  instance,  does  nut 
touch  the  question  of  municipal  Socialism. 

Now,  it  is  impossible  to  rule  out  all  these  cases  of  interven¬ 
tion  (which  are  typical,  but  not  exhaustive)  by  any  magic 
formula,  applicable  not  only  to  every  kind  of  State  action,  but 
to  all  times  and  places.  For  not  only  does  one  kind  of  State 
action  differ  in  principle  from  another  kind,  but  of  all  kinds  it 
is  true  that  the  degree  to  which  the  State  can  intervene  is 
relative  to  the  circumstances  of  the  community.  You  may 
condemn  the  Guild  system  of  restrictions,  but  the  question  is 
not  whether  they  have  an  absolute,  but  a  relative  justification ; 
you  must  look  to  the  morality  and  civilization  of  the  age.  The 
geometrical  method  has  been  discredited,  not  only  in  ethics,  but 
in  politics.  Human  life  is  neither  simple  nor  uniform;  it  cannot 
be  treated  with  mathematical  exactness;  and  “hard  and  fast 
lines  ”  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  subtlety  and  complexity  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  purely  empirical  method  is  even  less 
instructive  ;  it  betrays  the  same  absence  of  the  historical  sense. 
It  does  not  help  us  very  much  to  be  told  that  the  English 
postal  system  is  defective,  unless  you  can  show  that  its  defects 
are  such  as  necessarily  attach  to  State  management  as  such. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  State  administration  is  more 
intelligent,  os  it  is  cerbiinly  less  progressive,  than  private 
enterprise.  We  may  grant  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  State 
management,  but  still  hold  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
advantages  of  it  outweigh  the  disaflvantages.  And  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  disadvantages  are  largely  such  as  moral  and 
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political  progress  may  be  expected  to  diminish.  The  State, 
for  instance,  cannot  afford  to  make  experiments  or  to  risk  a 
speculation,  althougli  it  may  often  (as  in  the  case  of  telegraphs) 
appropriate  an  experiment  which  has  been  so  successful  as  to 
become  a  national  necessity.  Further,  a  State  monopoly  suffers 
from  the  defect  of  all  monopolies — it  does  not  admit  of  com¬ 
petition:  it  is,  therefore,  slow  to  move  on  (as  in  the  case  of 
telephones).  The  controversy  between  Mr.  Raikes  and  the  Boy 
Messengers  Company  is  a  case  in  point.  And  we  may  lay  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  it  is  as  wise  for  the  State  not  to  under¬ 
take  direct  administration  as  it  is  often  proper  for  it  to  control 
private  undertakings  (e.g.  railways).  But,  like  all  political 
principles,  this  is  purely  provisional,  and  does  not  at  all  conflict 
with  the  ultimate  contention  of  Socialists.  And,  moreover,  it 
does  not  exhaust  the  alternatives.  Much  of  what  Mr.  Spencer 
urges  against  bureaucracy  and  centralized  administration  does 
not  apply,  or  applies  in  a  much  less  degree,  to  local  and  municipal 
administration.  Here  the  principle  of  permissive  or  optional 
legislation  provides  experiments  of  great  value  (e.g.  Glasgow 
and  Birmingham).  It  presupposes  indeed  a  high  standard  of 
civic  patriotism  and  intelligence,  and  it  has  its  own  dangers 
and  difficulties.  But  it  has  a  supreme  advantage  over  central 
administration;  it  is  elaistic  and  adaptable,  and  it  admits  of 
an  effective  popular  control.  For  instance,  if  it  is  urged  that 
a  system  of  State  compulsory  education  tends  to  become  me¬ 
chanical,  to  substitute  machinery  for  formative  and  humanizing 
influences,  it  is  an  objection  against  State  centralization,  but  not 
against  local  administration,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  ^hat 
educational  reform  must  take  the  direction  of  throwing  upon 
the  citizens  of  every  community  the  main  power  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  education  of  its  children.  When  we  talk  of  public 
administration  we  must  distinguish  between  the  central  and 
local  form  of  it.  The  State  may  often  regulate,  where  it  should 
not  administer. 

But  even  this  principle  does  not  cover  the  gi’ound.  Mr.  Millar 
selects  as  an  instance  of  State  trading  the  Englisli  posUil  system. 
He  weighs  the  system  of  the  parcels  post  (the  creation,  by  the 
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way,  of  one  of  the  eponymous  heroes  of  Individualism)  and  of  the 
{K)8tal  telegraphs  in  the  balance  of  commercial  success,  and  finds 
them  wanting — as  if  that  were  the  sole  test.  The  question  is, 
whether  there  are  not  certain  things  which  will  be  better  done 
by  the  State  than  by  individuals,  and  for  the  reason  mainly  that 
they  represent  services  which  have  more  value  in  use  to  the 
community  than  they  have  value  in  exchange  to  the  individual. 
What  Bismarck  said  of  railways — that  they  were  meant  “  more 
for  the  service  of  traffic  than  of  finance  is  increasingly  true 
of  many  services,  the  complete  provision  of  which  has  more 
value  in  use  than  in  exchange.  For  instance,  would  it  “  pay  ” 
individual  enterprise  to  organize  a  postal  service  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  State  has  done  it  for  rural  districts  ?  The  necessity 
of  unity  of  administration  is  tlie  most  general  ground  upon 
which  the  State  management  of  such  services  can  be  justified. 
It  is  a  matter  of  business,  not  of  metaphysics.  Can  we  rely 
upon  individual  enterprise  to  realize  the  ntoet  effective  and  the 
most  complete  organization  of  public  interests  ?  The  question 
may  refer  to  this  or  that  community,  at  this  or  that  stage  of 
development,  or  to  an  ideal  community,  the  members  of  which 
are  “  fit  for  Laissez  faire,”  the  assumption  being  that  individual 
.self-interest  results  in  ends  it  does  not  directly  seek — is  “  higher 
than  it  knows.”  To  save  a  long  discussion,  we  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  refer  to  Professor  Sidgwick’s  reasoned  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  in  his  “Principles  of  Political  Ekjonomy.” 
A  careful  abstract  argument  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  certain  amount  of  regulation  is  not  merely  a  provisional 
measure,  but  a  normal  element  of  the  organization  of  industry. 
There  is  a  large  and  varied  class  of  cases  in  which  private 
interest  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  most  socially  useful  services,  “  because  such 
services  are  incapable  of  being  appropriated  by  those  who  pro¬ 
duce  them,  or  who  would  otherwise  be  willing  to  produce  them.” 
And,  conversely,  private  enterprise  may  be  socially  uneconomical, 
“  because  the  undertaker  is  able  to  appropriate  not  less,  but  more 
than  the  whole  net  gain  of  his  enterprise  to  the  community.”  If 
it  is  impossible  to  establish  an  identity  of  private  and  public 
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interest  where  the  conditions  of  competition  are  assumed  to  be 
theoretically  perfect,  d  fortiori  it  cannot  be  taken  as  the  principle 
of  a  community  in  which  the  conditions  of  competition  are  im¬ 
perfect.  It  is,  in  short,  a  question  of  expediency,  and  every 
extension  of  Government  management  is  surrounded  by  a  com¬ 
plexity  of  circumstances  and  forecasts.  But  it  seems  possible  to 
indicate  quite  generally  certain  groups  of  cases  in  which  private 
enterprise  requires  to  be  supplemented,  or,  it  may  be,  supplanted 
by  the  collective  action  of  the  community.  The  increasing  com¬ 
plexity  of  society  brings  with  it  requirements  in  the  direction  of 
collective  control  that  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  and  restrictions  of  a  past  condition — most  generally 
requirements  arising  out  of  the  necessity  for  imity  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  administration.  Would  Mr.  Millar,  for  instance, 
propose  to  class  the  control  of  a  crowded  thoroughfare  among 
“  functions  which  can  only  be  properly  performed  under  ever- 
varying  conditions  by  a  free  initiative  ”  ?  The  (too  obvious) 
fact  that  State  officialism  is  “  stupid  and  wrong-headed  ”  is  no 
argument  against  the  principle  of  State  management.  It  is  not 
the  least  merit  of  State  management  that  it  lends  itself  to 
publicity.  And  in  these  days  no  State  department  can  afford 
to  lag  behind  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  public  interest.  If 
it  is  easily  liable  to  mistake,  it  is  easily  liable  to  attack.  It  is 
something  conspicuous,  upon  which  an  intelligent  and  inquisitive 
opinion  can  readily  operate.  A  State  administrative  system  is, 
in  a  country  like  England,  after  all,  the  organization  of  the 
people  for  certain  purposes  of  public  advantage :  the  fierce  light 
of  public  opinion  beats  upon  it  at  every  turn.  Mr.  Millar  might 
reflect  that  his  criticisms  may  be  counted  to  the  credit  of  the 
system  he  criticizes.  It  can  be  reformed  without  being  removed. 
Can  the  same  be  said  of  private  “  trusts  ”  or  “  monopolies  ”  ? 

We  may  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  limitations  which 
the  State  imposes  upon  individual  freedom  “  over  and  above  the 
limitation  of  the  freedom  of  all  citizens  which  is  involved  in  the 
very  idea  of  a  State.”  For,  if  the  State  is  nothing  else  than 
ox’ganized  society,  some  principle  of  order  and  of  adjustment  is 
involved  in  its  very  existence,  and  it  is  a  truism  to  observe  that 
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we  live  under  a  modified  Socialism.  Neither  pure  Individualism 
nor  pure  Socialism  can  be  a  complete  theory  of  society.  Society 
must  be  developed  partly  from  above  and  partly  from  below, 
and  the  “  above  ”  emd  “  below  ”  react  upon  one  another.  The 
question  between  regulation  and  liberty  is  a  question  not  between 
two  ends,  but  two  means  or  conditions  of  progresa  We  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  they  increase  side  by  side  as  life  becomes 
at  once  more  complex  and  more  refined.  What  we  are  concerned 
with  is  the  adaptability  of  liberty  and  regulation  to  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  a  progressive  life.  It  would  be  admitted  that  some  form 
of  authority,  some  kind  of  tmity,  was  a  first  requirement  of 
soeial  life,  in  its  earliest  stagea  Organization  is  no  less  a 
necessity  of  civilized  life :  the  advance  consists  in  making  this 
equivalent  less  direct,  less  external  to  the  will  of  individuals. 
Progress,  from  this  point  of  view,  consists  in  securing  unity  with 
less  and  less  cost  of  individual  responsibility  and  energy.  But 
the  greater  freedom  of  individuals  does  not  diminish  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  State  action,  it  only  alters  its  form.  Every  development 
of  liberty  brings  with  it  a  demand  for  fresh  forms  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  Society  is  less  and  less  able  to  arrange  itself.  The 
principle  of  liberty  must  yield  to  organized  control.  It  is 
only  recently  that  the  State  has  taken  to  regulate  the  traflSc  in 
a  crowded  thoroughfare.  Individuals  not  only  do  not  resent 
this  interference  with  their  liberty  of  movement,  but  clamour 
for  regulations  which  in  a  simpler  state  of  society  would  have 
been  regarded  as  odious  outrages  on  the  rights  of  the  subject. 
This  is  only  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  new  forms  of  regula¬ 
tion  that  liberty  itself  demands.  Boards  and  inspectors  are  a 
product  of  social  evolution,  and  of  the  division  of  labour.  The 
more  society  is  left  to  itself,  to  its  own  free  movement,  the  more 
there  is  for  the  State  to  do  in  attending  to  those  general  and 
permanent  interests  which  concern  society  as  a  whole. 

The  State,  Society,  Government — these  conceptions  are 
strangely  confused  in  the  kind  of  popular  thought  of  which 
this  book  is  an  exaggerated  type.  The  idea  of  the  “  State  ”  is 
at  one  moment  narrowed  down  to  the  idea  of  “  Gov’emment,” 
which  is  only  one  of  its  functions ;  at  another,  it  disappears  in 
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the  idea  of  “  Society,”  or  is  regarded  as  a  force  external  to  it. 
When  the  political  community  is  regarded  as  “  Society,”  it  is 
looked  at  as  a  number  of  individuals,  or  classes,  or  professiona 
When  we  speak  of  the  “  State,”  we  understand  a  single  person¬ 
ality  representing  all  these,  and  endowed  with  force  which  it 
can  exercise  against  any  one  of  them.  The  State  is  society 
organized  and  having  force ;  or,  the  State  is  “  the  nation  in  its 
corporate  and  collective  capacity ;  ”  it  is  a  whole  of  individuals, 
but  of  individuals  in  their  relations  to  one  another  and  the  whole. 
It  is  a  familiar  commonplace  that  the  Greeks  did  not  make  this 
distinction,  and  the  distinction  in  one  way  represents  an  advance. 
We  can  and  do  leave  more  to  social  influence ;  we  look  for  moral 
changes  much  more  to  society,  or  the  action  of  public  opinion, 
than  to  the  action  of  the  State  in  the  strict  sen-se.  But  over  and 
above  the  free  interaction  of  individuals,  we  require  some  power 
which  represents,  against  this  and  that  partial  and  temporary 
interest,  the  interest  or  good  of  society  as  a  whole.  The  “  total 
interest  ”  is  apt  to  be  lost  in  the  pell-mell  of  particular  interests ; 
the  State  has  continually  to  restore  it.  The  State  is  not  a  mere 
means  to  the  safe  pursuit  of  individual  purposes ;  it  has  an  end, 
and  that  a  moral  end.  It  represents  the  total  interest  of 
humanity — the  highest  possible  development  of  human  power 
and  character.  It  has  to  maintain  the  conditions  wliich  make 
life  worth  having  and  worth  living,  by  the  whole  body  of 
citizens.  Tlie  course  of  merely  material  advance  is  reckless  and 
indiflerent;  what  power  but  the  State  can  subordinate  it  to 
social  and  univei'sal  ends  ?  To  take  only  one  instance,  the 
growth  of  great  cities  gives  rise  to  new  problems  of  social  recon¬ 
struction  which  require  the  organized  action  of  the  public  power. 
The  State  can  at  once  equalize  and  refine  the  struggle  for 
existence.  It  is  not  the  interest  of  the  State  to  eliminate  com¬ 
petition;  to  eliminate  the  element  of  struggle  from  life  is  to 
eliminate  a  sovereign  condition  of  character,  and,  therefore,  a 
condition  of  the  highest  national  life:  but  it  can  modify,  it 
can  refine,  it  can  humanize  the  struggle.  The  degree  to  which 
men  cjin  Ikj  left  to  themselves  depends  upon  the  state  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  If  a  state  of  society  is  violent  or  corrupt,  competition 
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will  mean  only  competition  in  violence  or  corruption.  Laws 
must  be  passed  against  ewiulteration ;  freedom  of  contract  must 
be  prevented  from  becoming  freedom  of  coercion.  Society  must 
be  very  far  advanced  in  morality  not  to  need  any  help  from  the 
State,  and  also  in  intelligence.  For  dishonesty  in  production 
becomes  easier  in  proportion  as  production  itself  becomes  more 
intricate  and  elaborate,  while  it  is  a  natural  result  of  the  division 
of  labour  that  consumers  are  less  and  less  able  to  judge  of  the 
quality  of  production.  Society  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the 
trees ;  the  State  alone  can  give  a  co-operative  form  to  the  division 
of  labour.  The  State,  for  instance,  can  do  something  to  mitigate 
the  effects  of  the  dislocation  of  industry  by  organizing  technical 
education,  labour  bureaus,  and  the  like.  It  can  prevent  the 
monotony  of  work  from  becoming  monotony  of  life  by  organiz¬ 
ing  the  means  of  culture  and  social  enjoyment.  Inequality  of 
culture  is  more  fatal  to  a  democratic  society  than  inequality 
of  material  conditions ;  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  State,  as  the 
organized  democracy,  to  make  the  “gifts  of  civilization”  not 
simply  the  monopoly  of  the  wealthy,  but  the  opportunity  of  all 
citizens.  The  State  has  given  political,  it  has  given  legal 
equality :  it  cannot  give  material  equality,  but  it  can  give  that 
which  robs  material  inequality  of  half  its  evil — social  freedom. 
It  can  be  to  its  citizens  what  the  Athenian  State  of  old  was  to 
those  whom  it  regarded  as  members  of  the  State.  It  cannot 
make  life  easier,  but  it  can  make  it  more  worth  living. 

If  it  is  the  function  of  the  State  to  maintain  the  moral  interests 
of  the  community,  its  ultimate  justification  for  regulation  or  for 
letting  alone  must  be  a  moral  one.  This  may  not  help  us  to  any 
general  formula,  but  it  does  help  us  to  define  the  kind  of 
attitude  we  must  take  up  towards  a  demand  for  regulation  or 
for  liberty.  The  State  can  have  no  end  which  is  not  an  end  of 
individuals;  its  end  can  be  realized  only  in  the  free  wills  of 
individuals:  its  end  is,  in  fact,  the  development  of  character. 
Regulation  and  liberty  are  means  to  this  end:  the  object  of 
regulation  is  to  secure  greater  freedom  of  the  kind  that  serves 
the  development  of  character,  to  provide  extended  capacities  of 
indivi<lual  development  and  expansion.  In  the  ca.se  of  any 
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demand  for  intervention,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves.  Does  it,  or 
does  it  not,  make  for  character  ?  Is  it  a  means  of  depressing  it, 
or  of  raising  it  to  a  higher  power?  If  the  action  of  the 
State  is  merely  a  substitute  for  the  independent  life  of  the 
individual,  it  defeats  its  own  end.  This  marks  a  broad  line 
between  the  kind  of  help  that  weakens  and  the  kind  of  help  that 
promotes  character.  There  is  all  the  difference  between  giving 
a  man  food,  and  giving  him  education ;  the  one  “  pauperizes,”  the 
other  does  not  The  State  may  provide  the  means  of  life  (ro  lu 
but  not  of  livelihood  (to  Kriv) — of  good  life,  but  not  of  mere  life. 
The  one  kind  of  help  makes  a  man  dependent,  the  other  makes 
him  a  citizen :  the  one  demoralizes,  the  other  appeals  to  and  calls 
out  higher  instincts ;  the  one  is  a  dole,  the  other  a  discipline. 
To  put  the  provision  of  education,  mtiseums,  art  galleries,  free 
libraries  on  the  same  footing  as  the  provision  of  food  and  clothing 
is  the  mere  wantonness  of  Individualism. 

It  is  just  this  ideal  conception  of  the  State — as  the  trustee  for 
the  higher  and  permanent  purposes  of  humanity — that  we  mi.s8 
in  this  book.  Writers  who  have  no  clear  conception  of  the  end 
Are  not  likely  to  be  clear  about  means.  If  the  development  of 
human  character  is  the  ultimate  test  of  the  "expediency”  of 
State  action,  we  shall  cease  to  regard  mere  absence  of  restraint, 
any  more  than  mere  organization,  as  an  end  in  itself.  Individual 
liberty  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  lower  or  higher  form  of 
society  as  a  member  of  which  the  individual  enjoys  it,  and 
organization  is  only  valuable  as  it  leads  to,  or  rests  upon,  a 
higher  form  of  individual  freedom.  The  general  end  must  l)e 
expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  elevation  and  expansion  of  indi¬ 
vidual  life.  This  can  only  be  attained  through  society,  and 
only  through  the  co-operation  of  collective  action  and  individual 
effort.  This  is  the  idea  of  all  true  Socialism — that  society  is  an 
a.ssociation  of  free  personal  wills  in  some  interest  that  unites 
and  not  divides — the  interest  “  which,  ever  more  and  more  deeply 
felt,  unites  us  more  and  more  ” — the  interest  of  “  good  life,”  the 
progress  of  all  through  all  On  this  view  of  the  State  we 
may  meet  a  position  indicated  more  than  once  in  this  book.  It 
may  be  said — granting  the  moral  expediency  of  any  particular 
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regulation  of  industry,  it  is  much  better  left  to  individual  effort 
than  to  law.  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  just  by  the  embodiment  of 
ethical  ideas  in  law  and  institution  that  moral  advance  is 
secured. 

To  take  Mr.  Donisthorpe’s  instance — if  the  moral  consciousness 
of  the  community  comes  to  demand  that  no  man  should  w'ork 
undei^round  for  more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours,  it  is 
proper  for  the  State  to  give  effect  to  it.  It  is  irrelevant  to  talk  of 
protection :  jealousy  of  the  State  is  unmeaning  when  the  State 
is  (in  theory)  the  armed  will  of  the  whole  community.  This  is 
why  it  is  misleading,  if  not  foolish,  to  speak  of  State  “inter¬ 
ference  :  ”  it  implies  that  the  State  is,  somehow,  not  the  people. 
And  advance  in  ethics  can  only  be  secured  by  a  step  taken  in 
politica  The  State  raises  bulwarks  in  order  to  preserve  what 
morality  recognizes  as  essential  to  “  good  life.”  The  State  cannot, 
indeed,  make  people  moral,  and  should  only  substitute  compul¬ 
sion  for  freedom,  or  turn  a  moral  into  a  legal  duty,  where  it  is  of 
much  greater  importance  to  the  community  that  the  duty  should 
be  done  than  that  it  should  be  freely  chosen.  And  what  is 
compulsory  in  one  generation  may  be  freely  accepted  by  the 
next  as  the  expression  of  an  advanced  moral  consciousness. 
The  real  value  of  factory  laws  and  of  compulsory  education  lies 
in  the  increased  recognition  of  the  rights  of  labour  and  of  the 
duty  of  education  which  legislation  has  itself  developed.  The 
law  only  enforces  the  minimum  of  duties  demanded  by  social 
opinion;  it  leaves  and  suggests  the  maximum  to  individuals. 
In  this  way,  law  itself  creates  the  sentiment  which  makes  it 
cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  limitation  of  individual  liberty.  A 
good  employer  may  be  a  “factory  law”  to  himself;  but  law 
secures  rather  than  infringes  his  liberty:  it  is  only  the  bad 
employer  who  finds  it  a  limitation.  And  law  has  the  great 
advantage  of  being  universal;  it  prevents  the  bad  employer 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  good  employer.  This  would  seem 
to  limit  the  action  of  the  law  to  matters  it  can  deal  with 
universally.  What  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  regulating 
hours  in  a  specified  industry,  may  be  an  argument  against 
regulating  hours  in  any  sort  of  industry.  Anyhow,  the  ultimate 
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justification  of  law  is  that  it  maintains  the  conditions  which 
render  morality  possible,  and  these  conditions  may  as  appro- 
priately  take  the  fonn  of  regulation  as  of  liberty.  And  it  will 
be  neither  the  same  kind  of  regulation  nor  of  liberty.  The 
State  alternately  regulates  what  it  has  not  regulated,  and  ceases 
to  regulate  what  it  has  regulated.  The  problem  will  be,  as  it 
always  has  been,  to  adjust  order  to  liberty,  to  harmonize  liberty 
with  order. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  vague ;  but  it  is  not  vaguer  than 
the  subject-matter  itself.  Doctrinairism  has  an  appearance  of 
definiteness  because  it  omits  the  limitations  under  which  alone 
any  abstract  proposition  is  true  of  human  life.  It  is  impossible 
to  affinn  anything  absolute  or  simple  on  things  which  are 
relative  and  complex.  The  reflection  that  circumstances  alter 
methods  does  not  seem  to  provide  a  royal  road  to  political 
perfection.  There  is  no  roydl  road :  great  statesmen  are  oppor¬ 
tunists.  But  if  we  cannot  say  anything  definite  about  the 
means,  we  can  about  the  end.  If  we  say  that  expediency,  rather 
than  conformity  to  abstract  principle,  is  the  test  of  right  action, 
that  does  not  tell  us  everything:  we  want  to  know  in  what 
terms  expediency  is  to  be  estimated.  We  must  ask  ourselves, 
What  is  the  general  end  or  aim  that  is  to  be  realized  in  these 
particular  circumstances  ?  And  that  is  just  the  question  which 
these  essayists  do  not  put  to  themselves.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  to  repeat  after  Aristotle  that  the  end  is  “good  life.”  It 
is  in  proportion  as  State  action  diminishes  or  raises,  narrows 
or  extends  the  capacity  of  good  life,  that  it  is  expedient  or 
inexpedient. 

For  reasons  given,  it  would  be  neither  profitable  nor  easy  to 
enter  upon  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  essays  before  ua  We  can 
only  select  a  few  points  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  very 
general  remarks  which  the  general  design  of  the  book  has 
suggested. 

Mr.  Spencer  seems  strangely  impressed  and  troubled  with 
the  apparent  paradox  that,  as  things  get  better,  discontent  grows 
louder ;  but  he  is  curiously  insensible  to  its  significance.  Every 
real  mlvance  brings  with  it  larger  and  fuller  conceptions  of  the 
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elements  involved  in  social  well-being.  This  is  the  whole  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  “  social  question.”  Ek]uality  before  the  law,  equality 
in  political  consideration,  makes  men,  not  less,  but  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  social  inequality.  A  State  is  not  a  mere  political 
expression;  it  represents  the  highest  gain  of  civilization.  A 
“member”  of  it  who  is  cut  off  from  a  share  in  the  things 
which  alone  make  membership  in  a  State  worth  having,  is  no 
"  member.”  It  is  by  the  diffusion  of  opportunities  of  social 
enjoyment,  culture,  and  recreation  that  a  State  can  most 
effectually  secure  the  “rights”  of  those  who  contribute  to  its 
development.  The  demand  of  Socialism,  disfigured  and  distorte<l 
as  it  is  by  low  and  material  associations,  is  at  bottom  the  demand 
for  a  freer,  fuller  life  for  all  citizens — for  social  freedom.  And 
the  demand  for  State  or  municipal  action  is  made  in  the  interests 
of  an  enlarged  conception,  not  only  of  the  constituents  of  human 
life,  but  of  their  wider  and  more  equal  distribution.  And  thus 
the  fact  of  discontent — which  Mr.  Spencer  implies  is  shared  by 
all  classes — does  not  imply  a  failure  to  recognize  what  progre.ss 
has  been  made:  rather,  it  is  a  sign  and  symptom  of  that 
■  progress  itself.  It  is  a  demand  for  a  more  explicit  realization 
of  the  rights  of  personality  already  implicitly  recognized. 

Mr.  Spencer  proceeds  to  discuss  two  ready-made  systems — 
Socialism,  or  a  system  of  status ;  Individualism,  or  a  system  of 
contract :  which  he  regards  as  “  essentially  contrasted.” 

“  For  as  far  as  the  regime  of  contract  is  discarded,  the  regime  of  status 
is  of  necessity  adopted.  Some  kind  of  organization  labour  must  have  ; 
and  if  it  is  not  that  which  arises  by  agreement  under  free  competition, 
it  must  be  that  which  is  imposed  by  authority.” 

Nothing  could  illustrate  better  the  vice  of  abstraction.  There 
is  no  alternative  between  anarchy  and  despotism — as  if  there 
could  be  such  a  thing  as  pure  anarchy  or  pure  despotism ! 

There  is  a  higher  form  of  society  than  that  of  mere  status,  or 
of  mere  contract,  and  that  is  regulated  contract,  i.e.  contract  under 
conditions  of  freedom  and  morality,  secured  by  the  public  power. 
Freedom  of  contract,  where  it  is  really  freedom  of  coercion,  the 
State  very  properly  regulates :  it  regulates  it  in  the  interests  of 
free  competition,  and  it  regtUates  it  further  in  the  interests  of  that 
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morality  which  society  as  a  whole  is  concerned  in  maintaining. 
However,  Mr.  Spencer  may  be  confuted  out  of  the  mouth  of  one  of 
his  own  followers,  e.g.  Mr.  Donisthorpe :  “  We  cannot  draw  a  hard 
and  fast  line  between  the  proper  field  of  State  interference  and 
the  field  sacred  to  individual  freedom.”  And  Mr.  Howell  does  not 
seem  aware  of  the  banner  under  which  he  is  marshalled,  as  he 
says,  speaking  of  a  whole  group  of  acts  in  limitation  of  “  free 
contract,”  “In  any  case  no  one  will  contend  that  such  inter¬ 
ference  by  statutory  enactment  is  vicious;”  and  again,  “The 
political  philosopher,  and  social  statist  or  economist,  must 
attempt  to  trace  the  exact  line  where  the  State  shall  act  or 
interfere.”  But  our  “synthetic  philosopher”  has  a  short  and 
easy  method — either  vmregulated  contract  or  unfree  status.  So 
far  do  abstractions  fall  short  of  the  infinite  complexity  of  social 
life,  which  can  progress  as  little  without  organization  as  it  can 
without  liberty.  “  Imposed  By  authority,”  again,  suggests  that 
a  State  is  something  outside  individuals,  whereas  it  is  only 
individuals  organized.  The  alternative  with  Mr.  Spencer  to  the 
“  voluntaryism  ”  of  industry  is  the  centralization  of  it ;  and  he 
goes  off  into  an  d  priori  “deduction  ”  of  a  socialistic  State,  which 
he  describes  under  the  form  of  a  highly  artificial  and  highly 
centralized  despotism — a  r^ime  of  industrial  obedience,  enforced 
by  public  officials.  His  essay  does  not  touch  upon  the  mixed 
form  of  State  organization  in  which  the  State  co-operates  with, 
or  supplements,  individual  enterprise,  still  less  the  whole  field  of 
municipal  activity.  He  goes  on  to  repeat  familiar  objections 
against  paper  schemes  which  rest  upon  no  basis  of  character  or 
history.  So  far  as  this  is  meant  as  a  protest  against  the 
substitution  of  the  force  of  machinery  for  the  infiuences  of  free 
human  character  and  development,  against  the  idea  that  a  mere 
reconstruction  of  the  material  organization  of  society  can  get 
rid  of  evils,  incident  not  to  this  or  that  organization,  but  to 
human  life  itself,  we  have  no  quarrel  with  it.  But  did  it  need 
Mr.  Spencer  to  state  it  ?  and  is  it  not  unphilosophical  to  take  an 
idea  at  its  worst,  and  not  at  its  best  ?  No  thinking  Socialist 
contemplates  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  control  of  his  own 
life  and  destiny  shall  be  altogether  withdrawn  from  the 
VoL.  I.— No.  3.  2  a 
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individual;  it  is  a  mere  bogie  of  the  philosophic  imagination. 
The  Socialist  does  not  desire  to  abolish  human  freedom — rather 
to  raise  it  to  a  higher  power;  to  diminish  the  range  of  the 
exploitation  of  one  man’s  freedom  by  another’s.  And  any 
further  construction  in  the  direction  of  socialized  industry  must 
he  tried  by  this  test — Is  it  or  is  it  not  in  the  direction  of  social 
freedom  ?  Does  it  or  does  it  not  extend  the  power  of  every  man 
to  make  the  most  and  best  of  himself  ?  And  Socialists  do  not 
require  the  intervention  of  a  philosopher  to  assure  them  that 
society  is  not  made,  but  grows.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Spencer 
gets  at  his  conception  of  Socialism  by  a  perfectly  arbitrary 
dilemma,  which  is  absurdly  inadequate  to  the  real  structure  and 
movement  of  society — either  no  restraint,  “except  that  of 
nature,”  or  no  liberty.  This  is  the  result  of  applying  to  life 
categories  that,  as  Bacon  would  have  said,  are  unequal  to  the 
“  subtleties  of  nature."  As  human  character  progresses,  as  men’s 
conception  of  human  personality  becomes  more  intimately 
realized,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  readaption  of  the  social 
machinery  to  meet  new  wants,  embody  new  ideals.  And  if 
it  be  conceded  that  the  spirit  of  society  is  as  yet  too  unde¬ 
veloped  to  be  able  to  undertake  the  duties  that  a  socialistic 
constitution  would  demand,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  higher  forms  of  public  organization  will  be  evolved  by 
the  same  conditions  that  perfect  voluntary  co-operation.  The 
higher  power  of  individuals,  in  virtue  and  intelligence,  will  be 
felt  in  higher  and  more  conscious  combinations  for  social  purposes. 
The  free  play  of  unorganized  individual  forces  is,  after  all, 
only  a  rough  expedient  in  default  of  an  organized  morality  and 
intelligence.  Municipal  service  may,  again,  become  the  ambition 
of  the  best  and  wisest  citizens. 

Both  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Donisthorpe,  by  the  way,  admit 
that  there  are  forms  of  social  pressure  much  more  tyrannical 
than  any  State  interference.  It  would  seem  to  follow,  that  the 
system  of  individual  liberty  develops  coercion  from  and  within 
itself  (which,  if  it  is  not  the  liberty  of  good  men,  it  inevitably 
must). 

It  is  difiicult  to  extract  the  meat  out  of  Mr.  Donisthorpe’s 
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rambling  and  bizarre  contribution.  His  general  position  appears 
to  be  that  the  question  of  “  State  interference  ”  cannot  be 
deeided  by  any  d  priori  principle  (as,  for  instance,  though  he 
does  not  say  so,  by  the  synthetic  philosophy),  but  by  “  middle 
principles,”  ascertained  by  experience.  A  survey  of  that  experi¬ 
ence  convinces  the  writer  that  the  State  tends  to  become  a  “least 
common  bond that  is,  tends  to  “let  alone”  as  much  as  possible. 
But  the  “  experience  ”  is  confined  to  interferences  with  “  popular 
games,  manly  sports,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
many  harmless  and  harmful  pleasures  which  cannot  be  brought 
under  those  three  heads.”  As  Plato  might  have  said,  we  are 
asking  about  a  particular  “  form  ”  of  interference,  and  are  not 
helped  by  a  generalization  that  “  all  interference  is  mischievous,” 
based  upon  a  form  of  interference  which  is  not  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  Mr.  Donisthorpe’s  obiter  dicta  on  moral  motives,  angling, 
and  most  matters  imder  heaven,  are  often  astonishing,  and  add 
to  the  air  of  unreality  that  lies  about  his  whole  vray  of  think¬ 
ing.  His  view  of  the  State  is  characteristic  (p.  90). 

'  Mr.  Robertson  deals  with  Socialism  as  “envisaged  ”  in  Schaffle’s 
“  Quintessence,”  and  in  such  a  very  general  way  that  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  of  much  practical  interest.  Mr.  Vincent’s  character- 
sketches  of  Socialists  include  Mr.  Champion,  but  not  the  Fabiams. 
But  it  would  be  improfitable  to  enter  upon  detailed  criticism 
of  opinions — for  they  are  nothing  more — of  a  not  very  repre¬ 
sentative  or  scientific  character.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  strong 
language  used  about  the  New  Unionism — a  subject  dealt  with 
in  the  first  number  of  this  Review.  The  vehemence  of  the 
writers  tends  to  sink  them  at  times  below  the  level  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  they  “touch  bottom”  in  Mr.  O’Brien’s  indictment 
of  free  libraries,  a  phenomenon  of  inconsequent  hanalite.  In 
regard  to  Education,  a  case  might  well  have  been  made  out 
against  centralization,  but  the  alternative  is  a  more  effective 
local  interest  and  control,  giving  to  education  a  much  more 
human  character.  Mr.  Fairford’s  essay  upon  “  Socialism  in  the 
Antipodes  ”  is,  as  a  statement,  partial  and  prejudiced,  and  as  an 
argument,  inconelusive.  Apart,  however,  from  the  “brief” 
which  he  holds,  this  particular  contribution  certainly  contains 
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a  good  deal  of  fresh  and  interesting  matter.  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert’s  essay,  from  the  point  of  view  of  literary  distinction, 
comes  as  a  relief;  but  it  is  too  individual  and  peculiar  to  be 
considered  in  a  general  notice. 

Mr.  Raffalovich’s  essay  upon  the  Houses  Question  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  instance  of  the  curious  reluctance  to  try  and  under¬ 
stand  the  true  relation  between  individual  and  social  reform. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  individual  enterprise  may  do  much; 
but  it  would  not  do  much  if  it  had  not  a  compulsory  public 
power  in  the  background.  And  private  enterprise  is  cer¬ 
tainly  unequal  to  such  large  schemes  of  improvement  as 
Birmingham  and  Glasgow  were  able  to  carry  out.  Private 
action  is  more  flexible  and  more  adapted  to  particular  problems ; 
but  when  it  runs  against  a  barrier  it  must  have  the  power  of 
transforming  itself  into  public  action.  Legislation,  however, 
which  is  not  informed  with  public  interest  and  sentiment,  is 
likely  to  be  dull  and  inefiective.  Public  interest  is  needed, 
not  only  to  carry  out,  but  to  make  the  law.  Given  this  spirit 
and  purpose,  it  is  well  to  arm  it  with  public  power,  but  not 
to  rely  upon  it.  Local  authority  must  be  ready  to  act,  but 
only  if  backed  by  the  sympathy  and  activity  of  indi^ddual 
citizens. 

What  we  have  to  see  is  that  individual  initiative,  law,  and 
public  opinion  are  only  different  ways  in  which  a  higher  social 
conscience  expresses  and  embodies  itself.  And  it  is  not  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprise  which  in  itself  has  value,  but  individual 
enterprise  as  the  instrument,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  social 
purposes.  There  is  no  more  virtue  in  mere  individual  enter¬ 
prise  than  in  mere  law.  The  limits  of  individual  liberty  must 
be  defined  by  the  social  interest,  and  the  limits  of  law  by  the 
interest  of  personal  freedom  and  character;  for  the  social 
interest  can  only  be  realized  through  and  in  the  wills  and  minds 
of  the  members  of  society.  The  degree  to  which  the  co-operation 
of  the  public  power  is  necessary  cannot  be  determined  by  a 
hard  and  fast  line.  But  as  the  subdivision  of  labour  and  interest 
is  carried  further  and  further,  it  is  likely  that  the  demand  for 
it  will  be  more  rather  than  less.  Public  purposes  can  be  less 
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and  less  left  to  the  blind  and  unconscious  movement  of  individual 
interest,  and  the  conception  of  their  range  will  be  widened  with 
the  greater  refinement  and  sensibility  of  the  social  conscience. 
The  signs  of  the  times  are  not  against,  but  with  the  State.  And 
public  action  will  take  many  forms,  chiefiy  the  form  of  local  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  of  local  provision  of  the  things  which  do  not 
hinder, but  promote,the  powers  of  the  individual — the  needs  of  art, 
and  culture,  and  recreation.  It  is  by  the  action  of  municipal  bodies 
and  of  district  coxmcils  (it  may  be  of  parochial  councils),  rather 
than  by  that  of  centralized  administration,  that  social  reform  will 
be  most  effectually  advanced.  It  is  diflBcult  to  see,  for  instance, 
how  the  provision  of  allotments  and  agricultural  cottages  can 
be  practicable  till  local  councils  are  given  compulsory  powers  of 
purchase  and  of  construction.  But  in  the  case  of  all  provision 
by  public  power  of  such  things  as  the  people  cannot  provide  for 
themselves,  we  must  observe  "certain  conditions.  They  must  be 
things  which  are  of  primary  and  recognized  social  importance ; 
they  must  be  practicable ;  and  the  action  of  the  public  power 
must  not  be  such  as  to  supersede  or  discourage  individual 
responsibility  and  independence,  or  habits  of  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciation. 

But  all  this  implies  a  conception  of  “  individuality  ”  and  of 
the  “  State  ”  that  is  not  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  this  book. 
It  still  moves  among  the  mechanical  conceptions  of  the  “  State  ” 
and  the  “  individual  ”  that  theory  has  discarded  and  practice 
has  discredited.  A  truer  philosophy  leads  us  to  the  conception 
of  a  society  in  which  all  are  equally  means  and  equally  ends : 
in  which  every  individual  realizes  the  social  reference  of  all 
“  doing  ”  and  "  having ;  ”  and  the  State  comes  to  be  regarded, 
not  as  a  “least  common  bond,”  but  as  the  highest  of  human 
achievements,  being  nothing  else  than  society  organized  for  the 
attainment  of  the  common  good. 


Sidney  Ball. 


HEXRIK  IBSEN. 


TIEW  will  deny  that  Ibsen  is  becoming  a  considerable  force  in 
our  time,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil;  and,  as  with  so 
many  other  teachers,  he  is  already  suffering  injustice  at  the  hands 
both  of  friends  and  enemies.  Of  all  the  curses  from  which 
a  great  teacher  suffers,  none  perhaps  is  worse  than  that  small 
band  of  esoteric  followers  who  are  bent  on  telling  the  world 
how  extremely  clever  they  are  in  understanding  one  who  is 
"caviare  to  the  general.”  They  fix  on  the  most  bizarre  and 
extravagant  parts  of  his  teaching,  and  try  to  shock  the 
world  instead  of  converting  it ;  proud  to  remain  in  a  minority  of 
superior  persons.  And  this  folly  has  produced  its  effect :  many 
good  people  are  rapidly  coming  to  believe  that  the  repulsive 
pessimism  of  “  Ghosts  ”  and  “  Hedda  Gabler  ”  represents  all  that 
Ibsen  has  to  tell  the  world;  and  the  cry  which  these  honest 
critics  raise  is  taken  up  by  those  who  dread  all  originality,  and 
by  that  still  lower  class  of  disappointed  dramatists  who  are 
jealous  of  the  attempt  to  bring  the  Norwegian  plays  upon  our 
EInglish  stage. 

The  first  thing,  then,  to  remember,  which,  in  its  most  essential 
sense,  many  forget,  is  that  Ibsen  is  a  Norwegian,  and  neither 
an  Englishman  nor  a  mere  citizen  of  the  world.  No  doubt 
some  of  his  more  thoughtful  followers  have  been  careful  to 
remind  us  that  Ibsen  writes  in  a  language  unknown  to  most 
Englishmen,  so  that  much  of  the  force  of  his  language  must 
be  lost  in  translations,  and  particularly  in  prose  translations. 
But  the  point  which,  in  most  discussions  on  Ibsen  is  lost  sight 
of  is,  that  he  belongs  to  a  country  which  is  free  from 
many  of  the  difficulties  and  miseries  of  our  more  complex 
civilization,  and  which  has  to  face  problems  of  a  different  kind. 
This  forgetfulness  seems  to  have  led  many  excellent  men  among 
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the  extreme  State  Socialists  to  claim  Ibsen  as  their  own,  on 
the  very  superficial  ground  that  he,  like  them,  is  discontented 
with  the  state  of  society  around  him;  and  to  overlook  the 
more  important  facts  that  he  is  fighting  against  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  evils,  and  that  he  advocates,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  an 
exactly  opposite  remedy  to  that  of  State  Socialism. 

This  peculiarly  national  character  of  Ibsen’s  work  is  brought 
out  with  admirable  clearness  by  his  countryman  Henrik  Jager, 
in  the  “Life”  which  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
Heinrich  Tschalig.  Henrik  Ibsen  was  bom  on  March  20th, 
1828,  in  the  town  of  Skien,  which  then  contained  about  3,000 
inhabitants.  But,  at  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  removed  to 
a  still  smaller  town,  called  Grimstad.  The  sense  of  the  smallness 
of  the  surrotmdings,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  life  in  towns 
like  these,  left  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  The  kind  of  life 
which  prevailed  there  is  .described  by  his  biographer  in  the 
following  words : — 

“  Like  most  Norwegian  towns  east  of  Cliristiansand,  it  is  a 
small  shipbuilding  settlement,  well-to-do  and  substantial.  And  with 
well-to-do-ness  comes  satisfaction  with  one’s  position.  In  so  small 
a  town  the  thoughts  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  fly  either  far  or 
high  ;  when  the  people  venture  out  of  doors  it  is  generally  merely 
to  ask  whether  the  ship  has  come  in  safely,  or  to  examine  the 
last  calculations  about  freight.  Only  rarely  do  the  great  events 
of  the  world  throw  a  half-spent  wave  on  these  coast  towns  :  and 
then  the  folk  excliange  a  few  words  of  sympathy  over  the  last  news 
when  they  meet  in  the  streets  ;  then  they  shake  their  beads  and 
walk  on.  In  such  a  town  is  a  club,  a  chemist’s  shop,  a  barber’s 
shop,  and  a  hotel.  The  chemist’s  shop  is  the  exchange  of  the  town, 
where  all  loungers  meet  and  discuss  the  events  of  the  day,  especially 
those  of  the  town,  which  are  always  the  most  important.  Every 
one  knows  every  one  else  intimately ;  no  peculiarity  in  the  private 
life  of  any  one  is  hidden.  And  all  exchange  greetings  :  the  richest 
man  receives  the  most  profound  bow,  the  next  richest  the  next  lowest, 
and  so  on  down  to  the  workman,  who  gets  only  a  nod  of  the  head, 
when  he  stands  respectfully  with  bis  hat  in  his  hand.  The  stranger 
who  comes  into  such  a  town  is  astonished  at  all  the  respectful 
greetings  which  he  receives  from  the  poor  people  who  meet  him, 
aud  he  feels  himself  quite  uncomfortable  at  this  cringing  servility. 
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But  that  impression  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  patriarchal  condition 
of  the  society.  .  .  .  The  simpler  man  knows  this,  and  finds  it,  for  the 
time,  the  wisest  course  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances  when 
he  meets  a  well-dressed  man  in  the  street,  especially  when  he  does 
not  know  who  he  is  ;  for  one  cannot  tell  what  sort  of  a  Personage 
he  may  he.  In  such  a  town  all  goes  evenly,  calmly,  slowly  :  people 
have  plenty  of  time,  and  quick  work  is  troublesome  work  ;  if  a  man 
does  not  come  to-day  he  will  to-morrow.  All  that  goes  beyond 
the  customary  is  exaggeration  ;  personal  peculiarities  are  reckoned 
as  faults  ;  every  unusual  and  strong  development  of  life  is  looked 
on  as  overstrained,  and  to  be  overstrained  is  a  crime." 

Now,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  picttire  which  has  been 
drawn  more  than  once,  mutatis  mvUandis,  by  English  novelists; 
nay,  even  by  at  least  one  American  novelist,  in  the  story  of 
“  John  Ward,  Preacher.”  But,  however  correct  we  may  think 
such  descriptions  as  pictures  of  out-of-the-way  life,  neither 
Englishmen  nor  Americans  would  say  that  they  represented 
the  most  distinctive  features  of  the  life  of  their  country.  We 
have  in  this  account  no  reference  to  a  wealthy  and  luxurious 
aristocracy  imitated  and  hunted  by  those  below  them  in  social 
position;  no  picture  of  a  miserably  housed  and  over-rented 
proletariat;  no  allowance  of  room  for  startling  crimes  and 
vices.  But  Ibsen,  as  his  biographer  assures  us,  has  accepted 
this  picture,  not  as  an  exceptional  representation  of  Norwegian 
life,  but  as  representing  its  most  distinctive  features.  At  a  later 
time  we  are  told  that  he  found  in  Christiania  much  the  same 
characteristics  that  he  had  found  in  Skien  and  Grimstad. 
The  absence  of  the  evils  of  a  richer  and  more  complex  society 
seems  to  bring  into  greater  prominence  this  dull  small  life,  and 
to  produce,  in  Ibsen’s  view,  a  peculiar  kind  of  hypocrisy 
and  Pharisaism.  But  before  considering  Ibsen’s  remedy  for 
these  evils  it  is  necessary  emphatically  to  state,  that  he  is  no 
coxcomb  looking  down  on  his  country  unsympathetically 
from  a  superior  height.  One  of  his  first  appearances  as 
a  dramatist  was  connected  with  the  attempt  to  secure  the 
performance  of  national  dramas  in  Norway,  and  to  weaken  the 
overpowering  Danish  influences  which  then  ruled  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  stage.  He  has  studied  his  country’s  history,  and  embodied 
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it  in  dramatic  forms ;  and  haa  been  anxious  that  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  should  play  a  more  prominent  and  vigorous 
part  than  it  has  yet  done  in  European  politics.  It  is,  therefore, 
as  a  man  really  zealous  for  his  country’s  honour,  that  Ibsen 
has  attacked  the  faults  of  his  countrymen.  But  if  the  evils 
with  which  he  has  to  deal  are  \inlike  those  which  specially 
trouble  us,  the  remedy  which  he  proposes  is  unlike  those  which 
are  proposed  by  all  but  a  very  small  section  of  our  countrymen ; 
and  in  its  spirit  and  essence  it  differs  even  from  the  scheme 
of  that  section. 

His  ideal  seems  to  be  an  extreme  individualism. 

“  The  State,”  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  “  is  the  curse  of 
the  individual.  How  has  the  strength  of  the  Prussian  State  been 
purchased  ?  By  the  absorption  of  the  individual  in  a  political  and 
geographical  conception.  The  waiter  is  the  best  soldier.  The  State 
must  disappear  ...  1  will  be, present  at  this  revolution.  Let  them 
bury  the  State  idea.  Let  them  set  up  voluntaryism  and  spiritual 
relationship  as  the  only  bond  of  union  ;  that  is  the  beginning  of 
a  freedom  which  is  worth  something.” 

Yet,  as  I  have  said,  his  ideals  difier  from  those  of  the  mere 
political  individualist,  inasmuch  as  they  are  spiritual  rather 
than  dependent  on  external  arrangement.  He  desires  a  new 
conception  of  public  duty  ;  in  this  relation  he  uses  words  which 
will  startle  the  conventional  critics  of  democracy,  whether  they 
are  on  the  favourable  or  the  unfavourable  side.  In  the  “  Enemy 
of  Society  ”  he  works  out  the  idea  that  public  opinion  is  always 
wrong,  as  always  missing  the  true  point  which  needs  asserting 
at  any  given  time. 

‘  The  most  dangerous  enemies  of  truth  and  freedom  in  our  midst,’ 
says  his  hero.  Dr.  Stockmann,  ‘  is  the  compact  majority.  Yes,  the 
d — d  compact  liberal  majority.  .  .  .  What  sort  of  truths  are  those 
that  the  majority  is  wont  to  take  up?  Truths  so  full  of  years 
that  they  are  decrepit.  When  a  truth  is  as  old  as  that,  it  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  a  lie.  ...  A  normally  constituted  truth  lives,  let 
me  say,  as  a'  rule  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  at  the  outside  twenty 
years,  seldom  longer ;  but  truths  so  stricken  in  years  are  always 
shockingly  thin.  And  yet  it  is  only  then  that  a  majority  takes 
them  up  and  recommends  them  to  society  as  wholesome  food.* 
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He  then  proceeds  to  maintain  that  the  few  are  generally 
the  wisest,  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority  in  all  classes 
of  society  is  corrupt. 

The  upshot  of  which  is,  that  “  the  strongest  man  upon  earth 
is  he  who  stands  most  alone.” 

It  might  possibly  be  inferred  from  this  statement,  when  taken 
by  itself,  that  Ibsen  was  advocating  the  rule  of  the  few  in 
opposition  to  democratic  government.  But  another  play,  which 
has  since  appeared  on  the  English  stage,  brings  out  more 
strongly  his  intention  to  claim  this  freedom  for  the  weakest 
and  poorest  and  most  misguided,  against  the  mere  arbitrary 
rule  of  the  wiser  and  stronger.  This  play  is  “  The  Lady  of  the 
Sea,”  in  which,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  central  idea  is  the 
struggle  in  EUida  Wangel  between  her  duty  to  her  husband  and 
her  feelings  towards  the  mysterious  stranger  who  had  gained 
such  an  influence  over  her.  The  true  power,  both  moral  and 
poetical,  of  the  play  is  best  shown  in  Ibsen’s  solution  of  this 
painful  problem. 

The  root  of  the  evil  according  to  EUida,  and  apparently 
to  Ibsen,  was  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  her  marriage. 
She  says  to  Wangel — 

**  The  truth,  the  pure  and  simple  truth,  is  that  you  came  out  here 
and  bought  me.  .  .  .  And  I,  on  my  side,  why,  I  was  so  helpless 
and  bewildered,  and  so  absolutely  alone.  ...  I  did  not  enter  your 
house  freely.  That  is  the  thing.  .  .  .  The  life  we  two  live  together 
is  really  no  marriage.  .  .  .  What  I  want  is  that  we  should  of  our  own 
free  will  release  each  other.  .  .  .  Give  me  back  my  complete  freedom.** 

Wangel  at  first  argues  that  ElUda  has  now  no  choice; 
that  he  is  bound  to  protect  her  from  the  stranger;  and 
that,  besides  her  duty  to  her  husband,  her  step-children  have 
a  claim  upon  her.  But,  so  long  as  he  shows  an  intention 
to  enforce  his  legal  rights,  so  long  the  mysterious  attraction 
of  the  stranger  seems  to  have  more  power  over  EUida 
than  her  sense  of  duty.  At  the  moment,  however,  when  the 
stranger  appears  Ukely  to  prevail,  Wangel  suddenly  consents 
to  throw  upon  EUida  the  whole  responsibility  for  her  actions, 
and  to  leave  her  to  decide  whether  she  will  go  or  stay.  Then 
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ahe  at  once  chooses  the  path  of  duty,  and  the  stranger  retires 
beaten. 

Doubtless  the  purpose  of  such  a  picture  could  easily  be 
misrepresented ;  and  it  might,  by  a  little  mismanagement,  be 
perverted  into  an  attack  on  marriage.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
this  inference  can  ever  be  fairly  drawn  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  play.  The  idea  evidently  is,  that  all  true  sense  of  duty 
must  be  founded  on  freedom  of  will  and  choice ;  that  freedom 
leads  most  surely  to  right  judgment;  that  mere  assertion  of 
authority,  however  well  intended,  and  however  legally  justifi¬ 
able,  must  provoke  wild  revolt. 

“  The  Lady  of  the  Sea  ”  is  further  remarkable  as  one  of 
the  few  plays  in  which  Ibsen  exhibits  the  woman  as  the 
weaker  and  more  dependent  person.  In  most  of  the  plays  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  he  assumes  the  moral  superiority  of 
women  and  their  power  to  guide  men  into  right  action.  In  “The 
Pillsu^  of  Society,”  it  is  a  woman  who  stirs  up  the  conventional 
hero  of  society  to  break  through  the  hypocrisy  which  is 
crushing  him.  In  “  The  Enemy  of  Society  ”  Doctor  Stockmann 
finds  one  of  his  few  intelligent  supporters  in  his  daughter.  In  the 
play  of  “Ghosts”  Mrs.  Alving  is  the  one  person  who  peurtially 
redeems  the  play  from  that  sense  of  gloom  and  despair  which 
makes  it  so  repulsive.  In  “  Brand,”  though  the  hero  appeal's 
to  rescue  the  heroine  from  a  life  of  frivolity,  yet,  at  the  crisis 
of  his  development,  he  owes  more  to  her  strength  than  she 
to  his;  while  the  introduction  of  the  figure  of  Gerda,  at  the 
close  of  the  same  play,  seems  to  imply  that  women  could 
appreciate  the  prophet  in  a  way  of  which  men  were  incapable. 
But  the  play  which  seems  the  most  direct  contrast,  in  this 
respect,  to"  The  Lady  of  the  Sea”  is  “  The  Doll’s  House.”  Indeed, 
the  account  of  the  relations  of  Ellida  to  Doctor  Wangel  may 
surely  supply  whatever  antidote  may  be  necessary  to  any 
evil  inferences  from  the  quarrel  of  Helmer  and  Nora.  Some 
people  have  supposed  that  “  The  Doll’s  House  ”  must  have 
been  intended  to  inculcate  pessimistic  views  of  marriage;  yet 
not  only  does  Ibsen  indicate,  in  many  utterances  of  Nora’s, 
that  she  was  capable  of  appreciating  a  higher  union  wdth 
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a  better  man,  but  in  “  The  Lady  of  the  Sea  ”  he  shows  how 
a  far  inferior  character  to  Nora’s  may  be  roused  to  noble  action 
by  a  husband’s  influence.  In  both  these  plays,  as  in  all  Ibsen’s 
teaching,  the  central  idea  is  the  worth  of  freedom;  that  is, 
not  the  mere  absence  of  external  restraint,  but  the  condition 
of  life  that  offers  the  greatest  scope  for  all  the  powers  and 
energies.  And  how  excellent  a  use  may  be  made  of  this 
fi-eedom,  Ibsen  has  hinted  to  us  in  the  play  which  is  some¬ 
times  considered  his  highest  effort,  viz.  “  Brand.”  In  this  case, 
we  have  the  advantage  of  a  poetical  version  of  the  play,  in 
a  langu6ige  less  inaccessible  to  us  than  Norwegian ;  and,  if  one 
observes  more  clearly  certain  artistic  errors,  one  receives  at  the 
same  time  a  stronger  impression  of  the  poetical  feeling  of  which 
the  author  is  capable. 

The  hero  of  the  play  is  a  priest,  whom  stem  faith  and  the 
desire  for  a  higher  and  wider  life  have  gradually  raised  into 
a  prophet;  and  he  goes  forth  to  preach  self-sacriflce,  high 
aspiration,  and  a  wider  and  more  spiritual  conception  of  a 
Church ;  but,  in  his  sternness,  he  fails  to  realize  the  full  force 
of  the  Divine  love. 

The  most  striking  part  of  this  picture  is  the  attitude  of 
the  prophet  to  his  own  family.  After  enforcing,  with  terrible 
harshness,  against  his  dying  mother,  his  doctrine  that  no 
sacrifice  is  of  any  value  unless  it  is  complete,  he  seems  almost 
inclined  to  prove  false  to  his  own  teaching,  and  to  sacrifice 
his  duty  to  his  flock,  for  the  sake  of  his  child’s  health.  The 
taunt  of  a  friend,  which  was  intended  to  show  him  the  falseness 
of  his  doctrine,  provokes  instead,  a  sterner  enforcement  of  it 
against  himself.  The  reproaches  of  the  girl  Gerda  show 
him  that  he  is  needed  by  the  people  whom  he  was  about 
to  leave;  and  the  devotion  of  his  wife  encourages  him  to 
complete  the  sacrifice  of  his  child,  and,  at  a  later  stage,  of  the 
wife  herself,  though  one  powerful  scene,  recently  quoted 
in  the  Contemporary  Review,  seems  to  suggest  that  he  is  still 
requiring  more  from  his  wife  them  from  himself. 

The  climax  of  the  play  is  striking,  but  unsatisfactory.  The 
magistrate  of  the  district,  misunderstanding  Brand’s  aspirations 
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after  a  wider  Church,  has  assisted  him  to  build  a  larger 
church  in  the  valley  where  his  flock  chiefly  live.  This  gives 
Ibsen  an  opportunity  to  introduce  the  conventional  officials, 
and  to  show  how  they  narrow  the  minds  and  weaken  the 
purposes  of  those  whom  they  rule, — a  sort  of  poetical  companion 
picture  to  the  description  quoted  above  of  Grimstad  and  Skien. 
The  dialogue  between  Brand  and  the  Archdeacon  prepares 
one  for  the  flnal  outburst.  The  Archdeacon  had  dwelt  on  the 
story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  as  a  warning  against  aspiration, 
and  had  hinted  at  other  punishments  as  likely  to  follow  any 
imitation  of  that  audacity.  Brand  retorts — 

“  Perchance  1  Yet,  if  such  end  we  see, 

How  know’st  thou  what  this  Death  may  be  ? 

Or  is  it  sure,  if  we  could  teach 

These  builders*  tongues  one  common  speech, — 

If  no  such  discord’s  fatal,  blunder 

Had  driven  them  from  their  work  asunder, — 

Their  end  they  had  not  still  attained, 

And  touch  with  heaven  their  building  gained  ? 

“  Archd.  What  I  Heaven,  which  clouds  conceal  from  ken  ? 
How  should  such  aims  suit  mortal  men  ? 

Nay,  friend,  the  story  still  contains 
This  moral  for  the  student’s  pains  : 

That  every  building  sure  must  fall. 

Which  aims  to  reach  the  stars  at  all. 

“  Brand.  Yet  Jacob’s  ladder  reached  the  skies. 

Our  longings  yet  more  high  would  rise. 

‘‘  Archd.  Oh  t  in  a  sense,  of  course,  ’tis  granted  ! 

No  further  waste  of  words  is  wanted  I 
Of  course  ’tis  Heaven  will  give  relief. 

In  payment  for  our  sound  belief. 

And  for  life’s  toil ;  but  yet  these  same 
Not  in  one  breath  should  Christians  name. 

Six  days  beneath  our  toil  we  groan  ; 

Give  Sunday  to  devotion. 

If  worship  were  not  kept  for  one  day, 

Who  then  could  drive  to  Church  on  Sunday  ? 

He  shames  the  Word’s  enlightening  ray. 

Who  puffs  it  with  week’s  smoke  away. 

Art  and  religion,  as  we  see. 

Vanish  in  vapour  easily. 
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Aj  I  from  the  pulpit’s  sacred  height, 

To  the  Ideal  raise  your  sight  ; 

But  ill  the  sacred  vestment  shows, 

Where  the  clear  sun  its  radiance  throws  ; 

For  firmly  is  there  still  preserved 
The  limit  which  must  be  observed. 

Since  I  have  made  this  explanation, 

I  now  may  end  this  long  oration.” 

So  far  the  poet’s  purpose  is  clear  enough ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that,  when  Brand  addresses  his  flock,  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  church,  he  attacks  in  burning  words  the  narrow  and 
worldly  creed  which  they  have  accepted.  But  then,  by  a  curious 
blunder,  Ibsen  seems  suddenly  to  pass  from  a  description  of 
actual  life,  into  a  poetical  parable,  in  a  manner  which  reminds 
one  of  the  opposite  process,  by  which  Bunyan  introduces 
needless  theological  discussions  into  his  story  of  Christian’s 
pilgrimage. 

Brand  ends  his  address  by  closing  and  locking  the  church 
door ;  *  and  then  he  leads  his  flock  up  a  glacier,  that  they 
may  reach  a  higher  and  purer  life.  The  conventional  officials 
come  to  meet  the  followers  of  the  prophet,  and  find  them  already 
denouncing  him  as  an  impostor,  because  he  is  offering  them 
a  purer  life  to  be  obtained  through  suffering,  instead  of  ma¬ 
terial  advantages;  and  the  former  leaders  of  the  people  decoy 
their  flock  back  to  the  village,  by  inventing  a  story  of  the 
arrival  of  a  specially  fine  shoal  of  herrings.  Brand,  pelted  with 
stones  and  mud,  goes  on,  up  the  mountain,  where  he  meets  the 
wild  girl  Gerda,  who  had  formerly  rebuked  him  for  trying 
to  leave  his  flock.  She,  seeing  his  bleeding  face,  hails  him 
at  first  as  Christ ;  and,  though  he  rejects  that  title,  she  follows 
him  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  he  is  killed  by  an  avalanche. 
As  he  is  dying  he  asks  God  if  the  intentions  of  a  man  are 
not  sufficient  to  save  him,  and  he  is  answered :  “  He  is  a  God 
of  Love.” 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  all  through  this  article,  that 
I  am  writing  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  outsider.  I  have 
avoido<l  those  plays  which  seem  to  me  to  be  meant,  almost 
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exclusively,  for  a  Norwegian  audience;  and  I  have  accepted 
the  translations,  either  German  or  Elnglish,  as  my  only  means  of 
arriving  at  the  purpose  of  that  part  of  Ibsen’s  teaching,  which 
seems  likely  to  be  of  service  to  foreigners.  As  far  as  I  under¬ 
stand  him,  the  chief  lessons  to  be  learned  from  Ibsen  are  (1) 
the  duty  of  the  individual  to  assert  his  freedom,  as  a  means 
to  the  purification  of  society,  and  (2)  the  duty  of  men  to 
recognize  the  equality  of  women,  not  so  much  by  opening  to 
them  separate  careers,  as  by  listening  to  their  advice,  and  by 
helping,  where  necessary,  to  train  them  to  form  independent 
judgments  on  those  matters  which  need  the  common  work 
of  both  sexes.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  reduce  a  poet’s 
teaching  to  prose  maxims  without  draining  much  of  its  strength 
out  of  it.  To  find  out  the  new  imaginative  force  given  to 
these  truths  by  Ibsen,  I  can  only  recommend  my  readers  to 
go  to  the  plays  themselves.'  Doubtless,  those  who  can  read 
Norwegian  will  be  able  to  find  much  more  in  them ;  and  while 
Mrs.  Aveling’s  translation  of  “The  Enemy  of  Society”  (pub¬ 
lished  by  Walter  Scott)  will  leave,  even  upon  outsiders,  the 
impression  of  vigorous  conception  of  character  and  great 
dramatic  power,  the  same  lady’s  translation  of  “  The  Lady 
of  the  Sea  ”  (published  by  Fisher  Unwin),  and  Herr  Passarge’s 
German  version  of  “  Brand  ”  (published  by  Reclam  at  Leipsig), 
will  convince  all  of  Ibsen’s  strong  poetical  feeling,  and  of  his 
possession  of  the  curious  power  of  weaving  scenery  and  climate 
into  individual  character  and  national  life. 


C.  E  Maurice. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY. 


rpHE  village  comm’inity  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  not,  even  in 
England,  entirely  passed  away.  The  village  street,  with  its 
row  of  cottages  on  either  side  of  the  way,  still  survives ;  the 
relic  of  a  time  when  it  was  the  real  centre  of  agricultural  life. 
We  only  understand  its  significance  when  we  look,  on  the  one 
hand,  at  that  earlier  stage  still  presented  in  many  a  village  of 
Germany,  where  the  cluster  of  homesteads  is  still  the  residence 
of  those  who  direct  the  tillage  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  the  American  village, -which  usually  means  an 
inn,  a  smithy,  a  post-oflBce,  one  or  two  rival  places  of  worship, 
and  nothing  more. 

Still,  even  if  all  traces  of  the  old  community  have  not  dis¬ 
appeared,  they  are  preserved  only  by  the  durability  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  they  remain  in  the  midst  of  an  altogether  altered 
environment.  We  enter  a  village  street,  and  see  before  us  a 
church,  unchanged,  perhaps,  for  four  or  five  centuries.  Some  of 
the  houses  are,  possibly,  almost  as  old ;  many,  perchance,  were 
built  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  If  we  can  shut  out  of 
sight  the  general  shop,  the  aspect  of  the  whole  place  may  be 
very  much  what  it  was  when  it  was  inhabited  by  yardlings  and 
natives.  It  is  when  we  leave  the  houses  behind  us,  and  go  out 
into  the  fields,  that  we  realize  the  changes  that  the  years  have 
brought.  Here  and  there,  will  be  a  piece  of  rich  pasture  or  of 
barren  heath  that  have  been  pasture  and  heath  since  history 
began.  But,  with  these  occasional  exceptions,  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  country  around  each  village  has  been  completely  transformed  : 
it  is  differently  divided  and  cultivated,  held  on  a  difierent  tenure, 
by  men  of  a  new  class.  And  the  mark  and  symbol  of  the  change 
is  that  peculiar  pride  of  English  country  scenery,  the  hedgerow. 

For  the  word  which  most  frequently  meets  us  in  the  agrarian 
history  of  the  last  four  centuries,  and,  more  than  any  other. 
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expresses  the  material  means  by  which  modem  conditions  have 
been  established,  is  enclosure.  But  there  is  need  of  caution : 
for  although  enclosure  always  implies  a  modification  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  the  old  agrarian  system,  it  is  used  for  processes 
which  diflTered  from  one  another  in  every  other  respect.  Among 
these  there  were  two  which  far  surpassed  all  others  in  import¬ 
ance,  and  yet  were  absolutely  distinct  and  involved  very 
different  consequences.  There  was  the  division  of  the  great 
open  arable  fields  by  hedges  or  fences ;  and  there  was  the  en¬ 
closing  of  wastes,  or  common  pastures — “  commons  ”  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  modem  sense  of  the  term.  The  vital  distinction  between 
these  two  kinds  of  enclosure  is  scarcely  ever  observed  by  popular 
writers.  So  rapidly  are  earlier  social  conditions  forgotten  that 
the  very  meaning  of  “  open  field,”  which  seventy  years  ago  was 
familiar  to  every  one  who  lived  in  the  country,  is  now  quite 
forgotten  by  the  general  public ;  and  if  land  is  spoken  of  in  any 
sense  as  "common,”  the  term  suggests  to  the  average  reader  either 
commons  and  village  greens,  or  else  a  Utopian  communism.  Thus 
it  is  usual  to  find  the  statistics  of  eighteenth  century  enclosures 
commented  upon  as  if  they  meant  that  eveiy  acre  there  recorded 
was  added  to  the  arable  area  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  probably  a 
result  of  the  same  misconception  which  makes  certain  writers 
describe  the  whole  movement  of  enclosure  as  the  robbery  of  the 
people  by  the  landlorda  It  is  trae  that  the  agricultural  poor 
were  often  injuriously  affected ;  but  so  far  as  the  enclosure, 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  of  common  fields  is  concerned — and 
they  formed  a  very  large  part  of  the  total  amount  of  land 
enclosed — it  was  in  the  main  only  a  rearrangement  of  property. 

Yet,  of  all  forms  of  “  enclosure,”  it  was  the  enclosure  of  the 
common  fields  which  most  vitally  affected  the  mediaeval  village 
economy.  The  scattered  holdings  with  their  intermixed  strips, 
distributed  over  fields  subject  to  a  common  rotation  of  crops, 
tended,  more  than  any  other  characteristic  of  mediaeval  husbandry, 
to  preserve  old  methods  of  cultivation,  old  habits  of  thought,  and 
old  claiss  relations.^  If  we  conceive  of  economic  history  os 

•  Cf.  Seebohm  on  French  Peaaant  Proprietorthip  in  the  Economic  Journal,  I, 
p.  71  (March,  1891). 
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concerned,  not  only  with  the  production  of  wealth,  but  also  with 
the  evolution  of  social  organization,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
disappearance  of  the  common  fields  is  one  of  the  central  problems 
with  which  it  has  to  deal. 

The  transition  to  modem  conditions  occupied  well-nigh  four 
centuries.  But  it  did  not  proceed  with  equal  rapidity  during 
the  whole  of  that  time ;  nor  did  it  at  any  period  afiect  all  parts 
of  England  equally.  There  were  two  periods  of  rapid  change, — 
of  change  so  rapid  that  it  may  well  be  called  revolution, — viz. 
from  c.  1470  ^  to  c.  1550,  and  again  from  c.  1760  to  &  1830.  After 
about  1570  the  movement  somewhat  slackened,’  though  en¬ 
closures  were  still  frequent  far  into  the  seventeenth  century. 
Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  the  common  fields  had 
been  undisturbed  for  more  than  a  century,  when,  about  the  time 
of  the  accession  of  George  III.,  the  fresh  wave  of  agricultural 
innovation  set  in.’  It  must  be  added  that  the  immediate  object 

'  The  earliest  distinct  evidence  of  the  enclosure  of  more  than  an  occasional  acre 
in  common  fields,  is  that  given  by  the  Statutes  4  Henry  VII.,  oe.  16, 19  (148S-89). 
The  former  says  that  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  “many  towns ”  (of  course  in  the  sense  of 
rural  centres  of  population)  “and  vilages  have  been  let  down  and  the  fields  dyked 
and  made  pastures  ...  of  late  ;  ”  and  the  latter,  which  applies  to  the  whole  king¬ 
dom,  orders  the  restoration  of  houses  decayed  “  within  three  yeres  past”  The  Quinton 
letter,  printed  in  Denton,  Fifteenth  Cent.,  p.  318,  which  could  uot  have  been  written 
before  1486,  describes  the  changes  in  that  village  as  “  within  this  iiii  year.”  But  the 
movement  had  probably  been  in  progress  for  some  years  before  it  attracted  the 
notice  of  Parliament ;  and  an  anonymous  pamphleteer  on  the  Staple  (conjecturally 
identified  with  Clement  Armstrong),  writing  probably  in  1519,  speaks  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  “a  4(X)  or  500  villages  in  the  myddell  parts  of  the  body  of  the  reame”  as 
having  occurred  “  within  a  sixty  years  ”  (Pauli,  Drei  Denktckrifien,  p.  26).  But  it 
is  clear  from  the  context  that  he  is  speaking  very  vaguely,  and  probably  says  “  sixty 
years  ”  merely  because  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  gave  him  a  convenient  point 
from  which  to  reckon.  I  have  accordingly  taken  the  date  1470  as  indicating  with 
suflicient  accuracy  the  beginning  of  the  movement  on  anything  like  a  large  scale. 

*  It  will  be  seen  later  that  most  of  the  districts  which  were  found  to  be  already 

enclosed  when  the  second  wave  of  change  set  in,  had  been  enclosed  before  1550— in 
most  cases  thirty  years  before.  The  popular  disturbances  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  seem  to  have  been  caused  by  the  enclosure  of  wastes,  commons,  woods, 
and  marshes,  and  not  of  common  fields.  See  Hiit.  MSS.  Commiuion,  iv.,  pp.  52 
(wastes,  1640) ;  69  (moor,  1641) ;  53  (marsh,  1641) ;  53  (wood,  1641) ;  v.,  37,  93 
(marshes,  1642-43);  91  (woods,  1643).  The  riot  in  Leicestershire  in  1607  was, 
however,  probably  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  enclosure  of  arable  land ;  for  such 
enclosures,  as  will  be  seen  later,  went  on  longer  there  than  elsewhere.  It  is  notice¬ 
able  that  in  Watts’  BiMiographia  Britannica  there  are  no  entries  under  the  head 
of  Enclosures  between  the  years  1656  and  1766.  -  - 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  any  authorities  for  what  is  apparent  on 
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of  the  later  enclosures  was  altogether  different  from  that  of  the 
earlier.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  object  was  to  introduce  a 
better  system  of  arable  cultivation :  in  the  sixteenth  it  was  to 
substitute  for  arable  the  more  profitable  pasture. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  determine,  as  accurately  as 
possible  with  the  materials  at  my  disposal,  the  extent  to  which 
the  agrarian  revolution  was  effected  during  what  may  be  called 
its  first  period.  For  our  present  purpose  we  may  define  that 
period  as  lying  between  1470  and  1600,  with  the  imderstanding 
that  during  the  first  sixty  years,  1470-1530,  it  was  far  more 
violent  and  hasty  than  afterwards,  and  also  that  the  work  of 
innovation  did  not  entirely  cease  till  after  the  Restoration.  We 
may  roughly  estimate  that  when  the  movement  began  again  in 
the  middle  of  last  century  about  one  third  of  the  work  still 
remained  to  be  done.^  It  will  be  interesting — and  probably 
useful,  for  the  light  it  will  .throw  on  other  portions  of  our  social 
history — to  define  more  precisely  the  area  over  which  the 
changes  took  pleM^,  and  the  amount  of  change  in  each  district. 
We  are  here  considering  only  the  enclosure  of  open  fields ;  and 
we  are  also  leaving  on  one  side  for  the  present  all  the  other 
questions,  such  as  the  methods  of  change  *  and  the  social  and 
political  consequences,  which  the  subject  involves 
•  The  materials  for  our  purpose  may  be  arranged  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  groups : — 

1.  The  general  statements  of  contemporary  writers,  especially 
in  the  Briefe  Conceipt  of  English  Policy,  published  in  1581,  but 
certainly  written  thirty  years  earlier ;  in  Tusser’s  Five  Hundred 

glancing  at  the  Agricultural  Surveys,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later. 
See,  for  instance,  Rutlandshire:  “When  the  first  great  mn  of  enclosures  took 
place,  which  was  about  the  year  1760”  (Marshall’s  Abstract  for  Midland  Dep., 
p.  242). 

•  According  to  the  figures  usually  quoted  from  Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nation 
there  were  3867  Enclosure  Acts  passed  between  1760  and  1844,  and  it  is  pointed  out 
that  this  is  almost  half  the  number  of  parishes — 8500  (Scrutton,  Commons,  p.  113). 
But  (1)  some  parishes  were  dealt  with  by  two  or  more  Acts ;  (2)  many,  especially  of 
the  later.  Acts  were  for  the  enclosure  of  commons  and  wastes  only ;  and  (3)  Acts  were 
passed  to  hasten  the  change  in  many  parishes  wherein  the  consolidation  of  holdings 
had  already  taken  place  to  a  considerable  extent. 

*  See  a  paper  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Polit.  Science  for  Jan.,  1891. 
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Points  of  Good  Husbandry,  1573 and  in  the  pamphlet  Certain 
Causes  gathered  together  wherein  is  shewed  the  Decay  of  England 
by  the  Great  Mvdtitude  of  Sheep,  c.  1530* 

2.  The  specific  statements  of  contemporary  writers  as  to 
particular  localities.  Of  these  the  most  valuable  are  the  scanty 
references  to  enclosures  to  be  found  in  the  Itinerary  of  John 
Leland,  which  contains  notes  of  his  travels,  beginning  about 
1538.®  To  these  may  be  added  the  Returns  to  the  Inquest  of 
1517  ;*  and  Joseph  Lee’s  Vindication  of  a  Regvlaied  Enclosure, 
1656. 

3.  General  statements  as  to  the  extent  of  land  still  unenclosed 
in  the  latter  part  of  last  century.  The  estimates  to  be  found  in 
the  county  Reports  or  Surveys,  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  are  far  more  valuable  and  trustworthy  than  any  of  the 
preceding  sources  of  information.  Among  the  questions  to  be 
answered  by  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  survey  were, 
“  whether  the  land  is  enclosed  or  in  open  fields,”  and  “  whether 
enclosures  have  increased  or  decreased  population.”  The  former 
question  was  usually  answered  by  a  rough  estimate  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  land  still  open,  and  sometimes  by  a  list  of  “  old  ”  and 
“  new  ”  enclosures ;  the  latter  frequently  called  forth  a  long 
discussion  as  to  the  relation  between  enclosures  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people.  Here  is  a  mine  of  information  which  has 
scarcely  been  opened  by  social  historians.®  Fortunately  for 

'  Tusser’s  Hundred  Point*  was  published  in  1657;  but  the  Five  Hundred 
Point*,  in  which  the  well-known  comparison  between  champion  and  teveral  appears, 
was  first  issued  in  1573.  It  has  been  edited  for  the  EnglUh  Dialect  Society,  by 
Messrs.  Payne  and  Heritage,  1878. 

*  Printed  in  Four  Supplication*,  ed.  Early  Eng.  Text  Soc.,  1871. 

*  I  have  used  the  third  edition  of  John  Heame,  1768,  in  nine  thin  volumes.  I 
have  assumed,  from  the  way  in  which  he  contrasts  “champion”  and  “enclosed,”  and 
from  other  slighter  indications,  that  by  “  enclosed  ”  be  usually  means  land  which 
had  once  lain  in  open  field. 

*  Brit.  Mus.,  Lan*dovne  MSS.,  i.  153.  I  have  been  unable  to  make  use  of  the 
whole  of  this  return,  but  I  believe  I  have  noticed  the  most  important  ports  of  it. 
A  very  short  and  imperfect  abstract  U  given  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of 
Schanz,  Englieche  HandeUpolitik.  The  whole  of  it  should  certainly  soon  be 
printed. 

*  A  beginning  has,  however,  been  made  by  Mr.  Scrutton  in  his  Common*,  1887  ; 
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those  who  wish  to  get  at  the  main  facts  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  indefatigable  critic  of  the  Board  and  of  Arthur  Young, 
William  Marshall,  took  the  trouble  to  draw  up,  in  five  volumes, 
a  Review  and  Complete  Abstract  of  the  Reports  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  for  the  Northern  Department,  1808 ;  the  Western 
Department,  1810 ;  the  Eastern  Department,  1811 ;  the  Midland 
Department,  1815,  and  the  Southern  and  Peninsular  Depart¬ 
ments,  1817.^  As  early  as  1796,  however,  the  Board  determined 
to  “  reprint  ”  the  original  reports ;  and  the  new  series,  although 
in  some  cases  they  were  but  a  reproduction  of  the  first  reports, 
in  many  instances  contained  much  additicmal  matter,  while 
several  of  the  counties  were  entrusted  to  other  and  more  com¬ 
petent  "  surveyors.”  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  consult  the 
“  reprints  ”  as  well  as  the  original  reports ;  and  I  have  been 
fortunate  in  finding  a  set  of  them  in  the  office  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  'Ontario.  The  surveys  enable  us  to 
assign  their  proper  value  to  the  vague  statements  of  sixteenth 
century  pamphleteers ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  districts  which  we 
find  to  be  still  open  in  1794  cannot  have  been  enclosed  under 
the  Tudors.  A  striking  example  of  the  way  in  which  we  might 
otherwise  be  misled  will  be  found  below,  in  the  case  of  Oxford- 
shira.  Unfortunately  the  data  presented  by  the  surveys  are 
usually  only  negative.  When,  for  instance,  they  speak  of 
certain  enclosures  as  “  old,”  these  indications  may  occasionally 
be  found  to  correspond  with  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century 
evidence :  but  where  they  do  not,  the  enclosure  may  have  taken 
plaee  any  time  before  1700. 

4.  Specific  statements  as  to  particular  districts  and  parishes 
still  unenclosed  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century.  A  goo<l 
deal  of  information  of  this  character  is  to  be  found  in  Arthur 
Young’s  Tours — the  Six  Weeks'  Tour  through  the  Southern 
Counties,  1768 ;  the  Six  Months'  Tour  through  the  NoHh  of 
England,  1770 ;  and  the  Farmer's  Tour  through  the  East  of 
England,  1770.  To  these  must  be  added  William  Marshall’s 

and  Mr.  Prothero  in  his  Englith  Farming,  1888.  Professor  Nasse  in  his  Agri- 
cultural  Community  used  Marshall’s  Reviews. 

*  The  passages  concerning  enclosure  will  be  found  excerpted  under  the  heading 
Political  Economy,  and  the  sub-title  Appropriation 
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own  descriptive  works  —  the  Rural  Economy  of  Norfolk, 
1787 ;  of  Yorkshire,  1788 ;  of  Gloucestershire,  1789 ;  of  the 
Midland  Counties,  1790;  of  the  West  of  England,  1796; 
of  the  Sowthem  Counties,  1798.  But  by  far  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  arriving  at  the  extent  of  land  still  unenclosed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Hanoverian  period  would  be  to  work 
through  the  Private  Enclosure  Acts,  and  mark  all  the  enclosures 
on  a  series  of  county  maps.  This  is  not  a  task  beyond  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  human  patience,  and  I  regret  that  the  limitations 
of  time  and  space  have  hitherto  prevented  my  doing  it  for  the 
Acts  subsequent  to  1770.^ 

The  general  conclusions  to  which  the  evidence  leads  us 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  Entirely  or  almost  entirely  enclosed:  Suffolk,®  Essex 
(except  the  southern  part  adjoining  Middlesex),®  Kent,*  two- 

'  I  have  made  use  of  the  seven  private  Acts  of  George  I.  enclosing  common  fields, 
and  the  280  of  George  III.  between  1763  and  1770.  The  MS.  indices  to  the  volumes 
in  the  Bodleian  do  not  distinguish  between  the  various  kinds  of  enclosures,  so  that 
to  find  whether  they  concern  open  fields  it  is  necessary  to  read  each  preamble. 
Oddly  enough  the  Bodleian  did  not,  in  the  summer  of  1890,  contain  any  of  the 
private  Acts  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  nor  could  they  be  heard  of  in  the  All  Souls’ 
Library. 

*  Tusser,  p.  141 ;  "All  these  doo  enclosure  bring  .  .  . 

Example  (if  doubt  ye  doo  make) 

By  Suffolk  and  Essex  go  take.” 

Survey  of  Suffolk  by  Arthur  Young  (1797),  p.  409:  “Suffolk  must  be  reckoned, 
among  the  earliest  enclosed  of  the  English  counties.” 

*  Tusser,  as  previous  note.  Brie/e  Coneeipt,  p.  40:  “We  see  the  countryes 
where  most  Inclosiers  be  are  most  wealthy,  as  Essex,  Kent,  Northamptonshire,  etc.” 
Fitzherbert,  Surveying  (1539),  reprinted  in  Ancient  Tractt  on  Husbandry,  p.  98 : 
“  It  may  fortune  men  wyl  say,  that  if  all  be  enclosed,  that  there  wold  be  many 
foule  lones,  as  there  be  in  Essex.”  The  author  of  a  Vindication  of  the  Coneidera- 
tiont,  etc.  (1656),  in  the  Bodleian  (Gough,  Leix:.,  7),  quotes  the  author  of  the  A  natomy 
of  Melancholy  as  saying  “  the  richest  couqtries  are  still  enclosed,  as  Essex,  Kent,  with 
us,  etc. ;  Spain,  Italy.”  Survey  of  Essex,  by  Young  (1807),  L  p.  164 :  “Essex  lias 
for  ages  been  an  enclosed  country,  so  that  there  was  no  field  here  for  the  great 
Parliamentary  exertions  which  have  been  made  in  so  many  other  counties.”  But  it 
would  appear  from  his  first  report  (1795),  that  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
“  the  arable  land  in  about  forty  parishes  in  the  county”  still  had  “very  much  in 
open  common  fields.”  The  average,  he  says,  was  1200  acres  per  parish,  amounting 
on  the  whole  to  48,000  acres.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  Middlesex  the  fields  as  a 
rule  remained  opened,  so  that  the  conditions  of  the  south  of  Essex  and  of  Middlesex 
nuiy  be  regarded  as  similar. 

*  Briefe  Coneeipt  and  Burton,  as  in  previous  note.  Survey  (1796),  p.  53 :  “  There 
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thirds  of  Hertfordshire  (i.e.  excluding  a  portion  on  the 
north), ^  rather  more  than  a  third  of  Warwickshire  on  its 
western  side,®  two- thirds  of  Worcestershire  (i.e.  excluding  its 
south-eastern  comer  ®),  and  Durham  after  the  Restoration.* 

2.  To  a  large  extent  enclosed:  Northamptonshire,®  Shrop- 

is  no  portion  of  Kent  that  is  occupied  by  a  community  of  persons,  as  in  many  other 
counties.”  The  only  enclosures  recommended  in  the  Survey  (pp.  53,  127,  176)  are 
of  wastes  and  commons. 

*  Survey,  1795  (in  Marshall’s  Beinew  of  Southern  Dep.,  p.  8);  “The  land  is 
generally  inclosed.  .  .  .  The  larger  common  fields  lie  towards  Cambridgeshire.” 
Second  Survey  by  Young  (1813),  p.  48 :  “  Enclosing  has  gone  on  as  well  in  Hertford¬ 
shire  as  we  have  any  reason  to  expect  in  a  county  to  generally  encloted  of  old  time. 
There  remains,  however,  much  to  be  done  on  the  northern  part  of  the  county.” 
Leland  records :  “  From  Luton  to  St  Albans  8  miles  by  woody  and  enclosed  ground,” 
V,  124. 

*  There  is  here  a  most  striking  concurrence  of  earlier  and  later  authorities,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  almost  all  the  change  in  Warwickshire  had  been  effected  by 
the  time  Leland  visited  the  county,  and  that  it  then  remained  undisturbed  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Leland,  Itinerary,  iv.,  p.  67 :  “  I  learned  at  Warwick 
that  the  most  part  of  the  shire  of  Warwick  that  lyeth  as  Avon  River  descendeth  on 
the  right  hand,  or  ripe  of  it,  is  in  Arden  (for  so  is  the  ancient  name  of  that  part  of 
the  shire),  and  the  ground  in  Arden  is  much  enclosed,  plentiful  of  grass,  but  not  of 
com.  The  other  part  of  Warwickshire  that  lyeth  on  the  left  hand  or  ripe  of  Avon 
River,  much  to  the  south,  is  for  the  most  part  champion,  somewhat  barren  of  wood, 
but  plentiful  of  com.”  Cf.  with  this  the  Survey  of  1794  (in  Marshall’s  Midland, 
p.  2^) :  “  About  40  years  ago  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  this  county 
consisted  mostly  of  open  fields.”  For  the  northern  comer  of  the  county,  cf.  Marshall 
Rural  Eeon.  Midland  Counties,  i.,  pp.  4,  8. 

*  Second  Survey  (1813)  by  Pitt,  pp.  52,  53 :  “  The  greater  part  of  this  county  is 
ancient  enclosure.  .  .  .  Part  of  the  vale  of  Evesham  and  some  other  rich  common 
fields  are  of  modem  enclosure.”  Cf.  First  Survey  (1794)  by  Pomeroy  (in  Marshall, 
Western  Dep.,  p.  357) :  “The  most  extensive  (open  fields)  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bredon,  Ripple,  and  to  the  east  of  Worcester.”  See  also  Marshall,  Rural  Econ. 
of  Gloucestershire,  L,  p.  16,  for  the  southern  part  of  the  shire.  Leland  found  many 
enclosures  in  the  centre  and  north-west  (iv.  pp.  104-112). 

*  First  Survey,  1794  (in  Marshall,  Northern  Dep.,  p.  141) :  “In  this  county,  the 
lands  or  common  fields  of  townships  were  for  the  most  part  enclosed  soon  after  the 
Restoration.”  Second  Survey,  1810,  p.  86 :  “  The  first  authentic  account  I  can 
find  of  enclosures  is  of  Ryhope  in  1658,  and  of  Stockton  conunon  fields  in  1659,  con¬ 
taining  1765  acres.” 

*  Survey  of  1794  (in  Marshall,  Midi.  Dep.,  pp.  334, 335) :  “  There  are  316  parishes 
in  the  district,  227  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  enclosure,  and  89  in  open  field.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  one  half  of  the  enclosed  parishes  may  be  denominated  old  enclosures,  at 
least  that  proportion  may  be  said  to  be  occupied  as  grazing  farms,  which  is  the  use 
to  which  dd  enclosed  laud  in  this  county  is  generally  applied.”  To  judge  from 
the  Briefe  Conceipt,  before  quoted,  and  the  reference  to  this  county  in  the 
pamphlet  Certain  Causes  (in  Four  Supplications)  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
changes  were  much  more  sweeping.  But  besides  the  estimate  given  in  the  Survey, 
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shire, ^  the  southern  half  of  Leicestershire,*  the  eastern  side  of 
Norfolk,®  and  probably  the  Isle  of  Wight.* 

3.  With  sporadic  enclosures:  the  greater  part  of  Norfolk 
(excluding  the  eastern  side),®  and  probably  the  southern  portion 

there  is  abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary  in  the  Enclomre  AeU,  and  in  Young’s 
Northern  Tour,  i.,  pp.  59,  62.  There  may  possibly  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
enclosing  just  before  the  pamphlet  referred  to  was  written ;  though  it  must  soon 
have  come  to  an  end,  owing  either  to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  or  to  the  discovery 
that  pasture  farming  was  not  so  profitable  as  had  been  anticipated. 

*  Survey  of  1794  (in  Marshall’s  Western  Dep.,  p.  173) :  “This  county  does  not 
contain  much  common-field  lands,  most  of  these  having  been  formerly  enclosed,  and 
before  Acts  of  Parliament  for  that  purpose  were  in  use.” 

*  That  a  very  considerable  amount  of  enclosing  had  taken  place  in  the  southern 
and  western  part  of  Leicestershire  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  is 
apparent  from  the  lists  given  in  Lee’s  Regulated  Enclosure,  5, 8.  On  the  other  hand, 
Leicester,  to  the  author  of  a  Briefe  Conceipt,  was  the  awful  example  of  the  evils  of 
champion,  (though  it  is  true  he  probably  wrote  a  hundred  years  earlier) ;  and  the 
Survey  of  1809  (Marshall,  Midland  Dep.,  p.  201)  says  that  “a  veiy  large  proportion 
of  this  county  has  been  enclosed  in  modem  times,  and  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years.” 

*  The  returns  to  the  Inquest  of  1517  show  that  enclosures  had  already  taken 
place  sporadically  all  over  the  county  of  Norfolk,  but  in  most  cases  the  niunber  of 
acres  was  small — 16,  18,  22,  30,  60  (i.e.  a  half  virgate,  three-fourths  of  a  virgate,  a 
virgate,  two  viigates) ;  although  in  three  or  four  instances  it  was  as  large  as  300  acres, 
and  in  one  even  600.  The  severe  measures  of  the  Government  probably  prevented 
any  further  violent  enclosures.  For  there  is  no  suggestion  of  the  enclosure  of  arable 
in  the  Grievances  of  the  Norfolk  Rebels  (see  Russell,  Kefs  Rebellion)  and  Tusser, 
whose  experience  was  obtained  at  West  Dereham  and  Norwich  (pp.  xiv.,  xv.)  takes 
from  Norfolk  his  illustrations  of  the  evils  of  champion  (p.  142).  According  to  the 
Survey  of  1796  (in  Marshall,  Eastern  Dep.,  p.  301)  one  foiuth  of  the  arable  land  was 
even  then  in  common  fields ;  and  Marshall  (Rural  Econ.  Norfolk,  p.  8)  tells  us  that 
“  towards  the  north  coast  some  pretty  extensive  common  field  still  remained  open.” 
East  Norfolk  was,  however,  generally  enclosed,  and  Marshall  declares  that,  “  upon 
the  whole.  East  Norfolk  at  large  may  be  said  to  be  a  very  old  enclosed  country  ” 
(ibid.,  p.  4).  The  probable  explanation  is  that  this  had  come  about  gradually  and  by 
piecemeal  during  the  period  1550-1650,  as  each  owner  or  copyholder  succeeded  in 
getting  control  of  a  few  adjacent  strips.  Thus  the  Survey  of  1796  (u.s.)  remarks : 
“  The  natural  industry  of  the  people  is  such  that,  wherever  a  person  can  get  four  or 
five  acres  together,  he  plants  a  whitethorn  hedge  around  it,  and  sets  an  oak  at  every 
rod  distance,  which  is  consented  to  by  a  kind  of  general  courtesy  from  one  neighbour 
to  another.  ...  In  this  way  many  or  most  of  the  common  fields  of  East  Norfolk 
appear  to  have  been  enclosed.”  For  isolated  strips  of  glebe  or  other  land  still 
remaining  in  the  midst  of  such  enclosures,  see  Marshall,  Norfolk,  p.  8. 

*  I  have  come  across  no  estimates  for  the  Isle  of  .Wight.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  pass  a  special  Act  in  1488-9  to  prevent  depopulation,  and  the  Act 
states  that  “  many  towns  and  villages  had  been  let  down,”  etc.  (Stat.  of  Realm,  il 
540).  On  the  other  hand,  in  1808  (Survey,  p.  123)  there  were  still  “some  common 
fields.” 

*  See  note  3,  supra. 
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of  Bedfordshire  (adjoining  the  enclosed  parts  of  Hertfordshire)/ 
and  the  northern  part  of  Wiltshire/ 

4.  Scarcely,  if  at  all,  disturbed:  most  of  the  other 
counties,  and  portions  of  counties;  and  certainly  Yorkshire,® 
Lincolnshire,*  Nottinghamshire,®  Derbyshire,®  Huntingdonshire,’ 
Cambridgeshire,®  the  greater  part  of  Bedfordshire,®  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,’®  Middlesex,”  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,’®  the  southern 

'  In  1794,  out  of  eighty-four  thousand  acres  of  arable,  twenty-four  thousand 
were  still  in  open  fields ;  but  out  of  the  eighty-one  cases  of  enclosure  given  in  the 
Survey  of  1813,  p.  218,  ten  are  called  “old,”  and  sometimes  “very  old;”  and 
Leland  found  “woody  and  enclosed  ground”  for  eight  miles  from  Luton  to  St. 
Albans,  v.,  p.  124. 

•  See  Aubrey,  quoted  in  Scrutton,  p.  79. 

•  Yorkthire.  For  the  Eatt  Riding,  see  the  Enclomre  Acts  ;  the  Survey  of  1812, 
p.  89  ;  Young’s  Northern  Tour,  i.,  pp.  146-178  ;  ii.,  pp.  3-14,  33-34 ;  iil,  p.  417. 
For  the  North  Riding,  the  Enclosure  Acts;  the  Survey  of  1800,  p.  353  ;  and  for 
the  Vale  of  Pickering,  Marshall,  Rur.  Econ.  of  Yorks.,  i.,  p.  50.  For  the  West 
Biding,  see  Survey  of  1799  (in  Marshall,  North  Dep.,  p.  343).  Mr.  Scrutton’s 
remark,  that  in  the  North  and  East  Ridings  few  common  fields  remained  (p.  114), 
though  probably  true  of  1800,  would  be  hardly  correct  for  1760. 

•  Lincolnshire:  Enclosure  Acts  ;  Surveyoi  1794  (in  Marshall’s  ^as^erMZ).,p.  16) ; 
Survey  of  1799  by  Arthur  Young,  pp.  17,  18,  79,  80  (Isle  of  Axholme),  and  also  pp. 
83,  84 ;  Young’s  Northern  Tour,  i.,  pp.  77-94. 

•  Nottinghamshire:  a  large  part  of  the  shire  was  occupied  by  the  Forest  of 
Sherwood.  For  the  rest  see  Eivclosure  Acts,  and  the  Survey  of  1798. 

•  Derbyshire:  Survey  of  1794,  p.  33 ;  Farley’s  Survey  of  1813,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  71-78. 

’  Huntingdonshire,  According  to  the  Survey  of  1793  (in  Marshall’s  Midi.  D., 

p.  407),  only  41  out  of  the  106  towns  and  hamlets  were  wholly  enclosed.  The  Survey 
of  1813,  p.  87,  gives  a  list  of  parishes,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  almost  all  those 
that  were  enclosed  had  been  so  transformed  during  the  previous  fifty  years.  It 
mentions,  however  (p.  90),  that  “  Gidding  Parva  has  been  enclosed  306  years  by  quick 
hedges,  with  a  little  timber  in  the  rows,  into  fields  of  from  five  to  thirty-six  acres,” 
and  at  Keystone  “  there  are  two  open  field  farms  ;  the  remainder  of  the  parish  has 
been  enclosed  three  hundred  years.” 

•  Cambridgeshire :  The  Survey  of  1794  (in  Marshall’s  Midi.  D.,  p.  612),  states 
that  132,000  acres  of  arable  out  of  147,000,  were  still  in  open  field. 

•  See  note  1,  supra. 

'•  Buckinghamshire :  Survey  of  1794  (in  Marshall’s  Midi.  D.,  p.  497) :  “  The 
county  contains  about  91,906  acres  of  common  fields,  exclusive  of  wastes.” 

*'  Middlesex:  Survey  of  1794  (in  Marshall’s  South.  D.,  p.  102) ;  “The  common 
fields  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  are  at  present  on  a  good  course  of 
husbandry,  form  a  large  proportion  as  to  the  number  of  acres,  when  compared  to 
the  cultivated  enclosures  in  the  county.”  During  the  five  years  1802-1807,  11,520 
acres  in  common  fields  were  enclosed ;  and  there  still  remained  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
acres  open  (Tuke’s  Survey,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  121,  132). 

*•  Berkshire:  Survey  of  1794  (in  Marshall’s  South.  D.,  p.  48),  “  A.moiety  at  least 
of  the  arable  land  of  Berkshire  is  still  lying  in  common  field.” 
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part  of  Wiltshire/  Gloucestershire*  Herefordshire.®  The  case 
of  Oxfordshire  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  one,  since  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  need  of  caution  in  dealing  with  the  loose  statements 
of  sixteenth-century  writers.  A  pamphlet,  dating  probably 
from  about  1550,  which  is  frequently  quoted  by  modem  writers, 
complains  especially  of  the  enclosures  in  the  three  counties  of 
Oxford,  Buckingham,  and  Northampton.  The  writer  calculates 
that  in  Oxfordshire  alone  forty  ploughs  had  been  rendered  idle 
since  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  and  that  thus  260  persons 
had  been  deprived  of  employment.  In  another  passage  he 
reckons  that  80  ploughs  had  been  lost  in  each  of  these  shires.* 
We  have  seen  that  for  Northamptonshire  he  had  some  justifica¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  Oxfordshire  no  considerable 
enclosures  took  place.  In  1809  almost  half  the  parishes  were 
still  unenclosed ;  although,  as  Arthur  Young,  the  writer  of  the 
second  Survey,  tells  us,  more  land  had  been  enclosed  in  that 
shire,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  since  first  he  travelled  in  it 
forty  years  before,  than  in  any  other  county  in  England.® 

5.  Counties  concerning  which  there  is  insuffieient  infor¬ 
mation  :  Siurey,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Stafford, 
Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland.  For  Wales 
and  for  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  I  have  made  no  attempt 
to  come  to  any  conclusion :  for  although  such  arable  land  as 
they  possessed  was  undoubtedly  tilled  on  an  open  field  plan, 
it  is  certain  that  in  Wales,®  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
western  peninsula^  the  agrarian  system  was  very  different 
from  that  which  prevailed  in  England. 

'  Wiltshire:  Survey  of  1794  {u.s.,  p.  191)  “  At  this  time  the  greater  half  of  the 
parishes  in  this  district  are  wholly  or  partly  in  a  common  field  state.” 

*  Gloucestershire:  Survey  of  1794  (in  Marshall’s  Western  D.,  p.  397).  “The 
common  field  and  common  meadow  system  of  agriculture,  we  find  scarcely  anywhere 
more  prevalent  than  in  Gloucestershire.”  Ci  Bur.  Econ.  of  Gloucestershire,  i.,  p.  16 ; 
ii.  p.  69. 

*  Herefordshire  :  Survey  of  1794  (ua.,  p.  266). 

*  Certain  Causes  in  Four  Supplications,  [R.E.T.S.],  pp.  98,  99. 

*  Cf.  Young’s  Southern  Counties,  pp.  145,  146. 

*  See  Palmer,  Arvcient  Tenures  in  the  Marshes  of  N.  Wales,  pp.  25, 26 ;  and 
Hamssen,  Agrarhistorische  Athandlungen,  p.  217. 

’  See  Prothero,  English  Farming,  pp.  2, 3. 
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The  conclusions  thus  stated  are,  it  will  be  remembered,  but 
rough  generalizations.  There  is,  doubtless,  much  information 
to  be  found,  especially  in  county  histories,  which  is  at  present 
not  accessible  to  me,  and  I  shall  be  grateful  for  suggestions 
from  any  of  the  readers  of  this  paper.  Yet  even  a  very 
unsatisfactory  attempt  to  introduce  precision  into  the  history 
of  the  agrarian  evolution,  may  be  useful  as  a  basis  for  further 
construction. 


W.  J.  Ashley. 


AN  ARTISAN’S  VIEW  OF  THE  EIGHT-HOURS 
QUESTION. 


IN  the  conventional  treatment  of  this  subject,  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  its  bearings  upon  production  and  upon  the 
physical  needs  of  the  labourers.  This  is  a  mistake  of  method 
that  leads  to  much  misconception  and  false  reasoning.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  eight  hours  does  not  come  so  much  from  the  producers 
as  from  the  great  army  of  distributors.  The  so-called  unskilled 
labourers,  railway  servants,  and  shop  assistants  are  most  con¬ 
cerned,  while  the  cotton  operatives  of  Lancashire  are  actually 
hostile.  Moreover,  the  arguments  for  eight  hours  are  not  so 
much  in  the  interests  of  the  body  as  of  the  mind.  Enfranchise¬ 
ment,  education,  and  access  to  literature  have  made  the  worker 
dissatisfied  with  his  material  environment — which  is  too  often 
long  hours,  low  pay,  and  liquor-shops, — and’  have  stirred  within 
him  the  desire,  not  only  for  better  material  conditions,  but  even 
more  for  the  higher  moral  advantages  of  a  true  civilization. 
Political  liberty  has  created  a  longing  for  social  leisure,  and 
these  changed  aspirations  in  the  thinking  labourers  must  be 
recognized  before  economic  consequences  can  be  appreciated. 
In  view  of  this  changed  position;  which  demands  for  the  village 
labourer,  in  spite  of  his  supposed  light  duties,  as  much  leisure 
as  his  brother  of  the  city — and  further,  remembering  that  “  they 
also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait,” — I  propose  to  consider 
some  economic  consequences  of  an  all-round  eight  hours  per 
day ;  or,  where  this  is  not  convenient,  of  not  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  per  week. 

In  the  first  place,  there  would  be  a  vast  increase  of  leisure 
amongst  the  labourers,  and  the  question  how  this  spare  time 
would  be  utilized  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  To  assume  that 
the  drink-shop  would  occupy  it,  is  not  only  gratuitous,  but 
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contrary  both  to  history  and  common  obserration.  When,  some 
five  hundred  years  ago,  our  forefathers  worked  only  eight  hours 
per  day,  they  used  their  leisure  in  archery,  wrestling,  and  those 
other  manly  sports  which  produced  the  valiant  heroes  of  Crecy 
and  Agincourt.  And  it  is  well  known  that,  even  with  the  limited 
adoption  of  a  nine-hours  working-day,  there  has  been  a  wonder¬ 
ful  development  of  out-door  amusements :  such  as  cricket  and 
foot-ball,  or  those  short  half-day  excursions  into  the  country 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  our  time. 

Now,  all  these  forms  of  recreation  cannot  be  enjoyed  without 
a  great  demand  for  products  upon  which  depend  both  prosperity 
and  profita  The  partial  adoption  of  a  Saturday  half-holiday, 
and  the  early  evening  closing  of  large  establishments,  have 
practically  created  the  cycling  trade,  the  magnitude  of  which 
will  easily  become  evident  to  any  one  who  will  pay  a  visit  to 
Birmingham  or  Coventry.  But  close  the  hives  of  production 
not  later  than  five  o’clock,  and  those  of  distribution  at  six,  with 
a  half-holiday  during  the  week,  and  the  trades  which  provide 
for  the  amusements  of  the  people  would  find  an  ever-enlarging 
scope  for  enterprise.  An  excellent  pastime  like  cycling,  for 
instance,  that  gives  health  to  the  body  and  variety  to  the  mind, 
would  certainly  be  largely  patronized  by  those  whose  lives  at 
present  chiefly  consist  in  work  and  sleep,  sleep  and  work,  from 
youth  to  old  age. 

Others  would  devote  their  leisure  to  the  study  of  books, 
and  take  counsel  with  the  ennobling  authors  of  the  past,  who, 
“being  dead,  yet  speak,”  or  with  those  of  the  present,  who 
are  influencing  the  minds  of  the  fortunate  people  who  have 
the  opportunity  of  reading  their  works.  Are  there  any  that 
doubt  this  ?  Let  them  talk  with  the  labourers  and  hear 
their  universal  complaint,  which  is  only  too  true,  that  there 
is  no  time  to  read,  for  it  is  all  work,  work,  work.  Even  the 
present  writer,  who  only  works  nine  hours  a  day,  knows  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  in  familiar  touch  with  the  more  interesting 
subjects  of  modem  thought.  What,  then,  must  it  be  with  men 
whose  daily  toil  amounts  to  twelve  or  thirteen  hours,  and  who 
have  fought,  as  in  the  late  Scotch  strike,  but  fought  in  vain,  for  ten 
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hours  ?  It  can  hardly  be  denied,  therefore,  that  a  more  general 
/  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  would  largely  help  to  extend 
the  advantages  of  a  higher  education  among  the  working  classes. 

Other  ways  of  spending  leisure  might  be  mentioned,  but 
perhaps  enovigh  has  been  said  to  show  that,  viewed  economically, 
a  greatly  increased  demand  for  products  would  follow  upon  a 
reduction  of  working-hours,  and  a  certain  stimulus  to  both  wages 
and  profits. 

Another  result  of  shortened  hours  would  be  an  increased 
migration  from  our  industrial  centres  to  their  suburbs.  Many 
who  are  compelled  to  work  in  unwholesome  atmospheres  cannot 
change  their  surroundings  because  of  long  hours.  It  is  idle  to 
tell  these  people  they  should  get  fresh  air  by  living  away  from 
their  work ;  they  cannot  do  it.  Long  walks  to  their  homes,  after 
long  hours  at  work,  would  simply  intensify  their  already  irksome 
industrial  condition.  But  shorten  the  hours  and  give  leisure, 
and  congested  districts,  with  the  immorality  and  disease  too 
often  to  be  found  there,  will  become  a  memory,  and  not,  as  now, 
an  everpresent,  stem,  and  terrible  reality.  The  moral  conse¬ 
quences  of  migration  from  the  urban  to  the  comparatively  rural 
would,  of  course,  be  most  beneficent,  but  the  economic  ones  would 
be  no  less  so.  Street  extension,  building,  furnishing,  and  the 
other  dependent  trades  would  multiply,  and  again  give  an  impetus 
to  wages  and  profits,  by  increased  demand  for  products. 

But  overshadowing  all  these  would  be  the  practical  absorption 
of  the  unemployed.  This  class  consists  almost  wholly  of  those 
without  special  training,  and  it  is  the  demand  for  so-called 
unskilled  labour  that  would  be  most  imperative.  Without 
speaking  derogatively  of  any  class,  it  is  certain  that  the  work  of 
dock  labourers,  porters,  and  the  distributing  trades  generally,  is 
just  that  kind  of  work  that  needs  the  shortest  preparation  for 
becoming  efficient.  And  to  the  classes  engaged  in  such  work,  a 
limit  of  eight  hours  per  day  would  come  as  the  greatest  boon, 
and  effect  the  most  drastic  change.  The  arguments  adduced  by 
Professor  Symes,  in  the  January  number  of  the  Economic 
Review,  against  a  legal  maximum  of  eight  hours  have  consider¬ 
able  force,  and  must  not  be  ignored.  But  I  venture  to  suggest 
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that  it  is  not  an  overstatement  of  the  case  to  say  the  demand 
for  unskilled  labour  would  be  increased  by  20  per  cent :  and, 
this  being  so,  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  would  help  powerfully  to 
solve  the  unemployed  enigma,  if  not  bring  its  final  settlement. 
To  conceive  the  economic  change  this  improvement  would  effect 
is  like  some  enchantment  from  the  "Arabian  Nights.”  A  change 
which  would  make  some  one  to  two  millions  into  spenders 
instead  of  paupers,  bread  winners  instead  of  dole  receivers; 
would  send  production  up,  and  with  it  wages  and  profits,  to 
heights  hitherto  not  dreamed  of,  much  less  reached. 

Another  stimulus  to  production  from  shorter  hours  would  be 
an  indirect  one,  namely,  from  the  economy  in  artificial  illumina¬ 
tion.  The  competition  in  this  respect  is  becoming  ruinous,  and 
the  money  thus  wasted  would  in  many  cases  almost  double  the 
waiges  of  the  employes.  And  what  is  the  good  of  the 
illumination  ?  Beyond  one  .or  two  small  classes  of  producers, 
none  at  all.  Its  only  purpose  is  another  form  of  the  old  election 
dodge  of  “  Codlin’s  the  man,  not  Short,” — Support  me,  never 
mind  the  other  fellows.”  But  close  the  distributing  establish¬ 
ments  at  six  o’clock,  and  this  expenditure  would  fiow  into  more 
beneficent  channels.  Part  of  it  would  go  to  the  new  hands 
required,  extra  W8iges  would  absorb  another  portion,  and  all  of 
it  in  some  form  would  be  spent  upon  commodities,  thus  again 
stimulating  production,  wages,  and  profits. 

And  now  to  this,  and  the  above-mentioned  benefits  of  an 
eight-hours  working-day  what  is  there  opposed  ?  Why  nothing 
but  a  confiding  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  Laissez  fairs, 
supported  by  an  assumption  of  reduced  proBts,  and  the  dread  of 
foreign  competition.  To  fully  expose  the  insufficiency  of  these 
objections  would  require  a  paper  for  each.  But  perhaps  it  may 
suffice,  in  regard  to  the  second  and  third,  that  the  foregoing  con¬ 
siderations  prove  that  these  fears  are  groundless ;  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  may  fairly  be  maintained  that  the  probable 
tendencies,  if  they  may  not  be  called  certainties,  are  all  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  profits,  and  thus  distancing  competition. 

And  as  to  Laissez  fairs,  what  is  the  alternative  ?  Why,  either 
a  sensible  reliance  upon  the  action  of  Government  with,  at  any 
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rate,  its  aim  at  beneficence,  and  more  or  less  regulated  by  an 
educated  public  opinion;  or  a  confiding  trust  in  the  tender 
mercies  of  private  corporations — of  individualistic  associations 
that  is  to  say,  which  not  infrequently  seem  to  be  managed  by 
soul-less  directors  who  are  slow  to  allow  ethical  considerations 
to  interfere  with  the  dividends  of  their  shareholders,  and  who 
at  present  constitute  a  most  dangerous  form  of  imperium  in 
imperio.  We  must  choose  between  a  Government  that  has  both 
the  right  and  the  power  to  enforce  its  demands,  and  ruinous 
confiicts  between  desperate  labourers  and  obstinate  capitalists. 
Surely  one  glance  at  this  alternative  is  to  discredit  Laissez 
faire,  and  compel  those  to  abandon  it  who  regard  their  character 
for  sanity. 

To  free  the  labourer  from  the  oppressive  conditions  of  toil 
which  hamper  the  development  of  the  higher  life,  to  supply 
work  for  at  least  some  section  of  the  army  of  the  unemployed, 
and  to  take  the  sharp  edge  off  suicidal  competition,  are  certainly 
not  light  gains.  In  fact,  so  important  do  they  seem,  that  they 
would  fully  warrant  some  generous  experiments  in  the  direction 
considered  in  this  paper ;  especially  if,  as  I  have  tried  to  show, 
the  change  involved  would  not  be  unattended  by  very  consider¬ 
able  economic  advantages. 


James  Naylor. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  GAME-PRESERVING. 


rpHERE  are  few  economical  subjects  Which  vex  the  suscepti- 
bilities  of  the  privileged  classes  more  keenly  than  the  game 
laws.  Seventy  years  ago  the  periodical  literature  devoted  to 
the  sports  of  the  field  was  freely  sprinkled  with  discussions  on 
this  vexed  question,  and  it  is  instructive  as  well  as  curious  to  see 
at  this  titne  of  day  what  views  were  taken  ten  years  before  the 
Reform  Bill  by  the  country  gentlemen  and  amateur  legislators 
of  Elngland  on  this  matter.  Sometimes  it  was  approached  simply 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sportsman.  The  comparative 
merits  of  fox  hunting  and  shooting  were  balanced  by  nice 
experts;  or  the  pleasure  of  field  and  covert  shooting,  without 
the  artificial  system  of  game-breeding  and  game-feeding,  and 
with  moderate  bags  of  twenty  brace  of  birds  to  a  gun.  Was  set 
in  the  balance  against  the  more  modem  usage  of  producing 
enormous  quantities  of  feather  and  felt,  with  corresponding 
spoils  at  the  end  of  a  battue. 

By  degrees  the  social  and  moral  aspects  of  game- preserving 
came  to  the  front.  The  case  of  the  poacher  Was  considered  with 
decent  respect,  and  he  at  least  was  not  left  in  the  category  of  the 
“  ferae  naturae,”  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  pheasants 
or  ground  game  to  which  he  paid  his  very  delicate  attention. 
Then  the  economical  aspect  of  the  sport  was  discussed ;  not  only 
the  social  relation  of  the  tenant  farmer  to  the  landlord,  but  the 
question  of  production,  the  economy  of  food,  the  profits  on 
outlay  of  capital;  and  finally  the  political  bearings  of  the 
question,  the  fiscal  proposals  for  raising  revenue  by  qualification, 
and  licenses,  and  all  those  side-lights  and  indirect  suggestions 
which  bring  to  far-sighted  minds  the  more  remote  principles  of 
the  tenure  and  distribution  of  land.  Game-preserving  is  a  small 
matter  in  itself,  but  is  complicated  with  others  of  graver  and 
VoL.  I.— No.  3.  2  c 
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larger  moment ;  the  dimensions  of  the  gun-room  may  seem  wide 
enough  to  contain  it,  and  the  after-dinner  wine-table  of  sufficient 
dignity  to  do  it  justice ;  but  on  reflection  its  issues  will  be  found 
more  critical  and  more  spacious.  Nor  can  the  economical  side 
of  it  be  taken  in  profile  simply;  social,  moral,  political  conse¬ 
quences  cannot  be  disengaged  from  it ;  in  any  case  its  indirect 
influences  have  helped  us  in  this  day  to  discern  its  value  in 
economics,  nor  will  it  be  waste  of  time  to  gauge  past  opinions  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  in  order  to  see  exactly,  how  far 
we  have  worked  our  way  out  from  old  and  false  views,  and  what 
yet  remains  to  be  done  before  a  healthy  public  opinion  is  formed 
on  the  subject. 

For  instance,  seventy  years  ago  game  was  almost  universally 
regarded  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  landowners,  as  much 
private  property  as  the  game-fowl  in  the  rival  yards  of 
Knowsley  and  Croxteth,  or  the  pedigree-sheep  and  cattle  shown 
by  the  landlords  at  agricultural  shows.  It  was  an  inalienable 
appanage  of  the  peer  and  squire,  and,  if  an  accident  of  land,  an 
inseparable  one.  So  fast  was  this  conviction  that  qualifications 
to  shoot  were  conditioned,  as  the  qualifications  of  county  magis¬ 
trates  are  now,  by  the  ownership  of  land  up  to  a  certain 
minimum  fixed  by  law.  On  this  antiquated  point  it  is  curious 
in  our  commercial  and  plutocratic  age  to  look  back,  and  see  what 
heavy  metal  of  common  sense  and  self-evident  reason  was  fired 
broadside,  before  an  impression  could  be  made  on  the  mental 
framework  of  the  squire,  that  a  neighbour  in  a  rented  house 
with  an  income  of  ten  thousand  a  year  should  be  disqualified  for 
a  license  to  kill  game,  while  he  himself  with  a  rental  of  one 
thousand  acres  should  have  the  exclusive  privilege. 

The  question  of  the  production  of  food  entered  so  little  into 
the  game-preserver’s  mind,  so  little  did  he  appreciate  his  respon¬ 
sibility  to  society  for  the  bread-stu£fe  and  meat  got  off  his  acres, 
that  he  brusquely  shut  the  mouth  of  the  tenant-farmer,  who  urged 
any  plea  on  the  score  of  injury  to  crops  for  slackness  in  preserv¬ 
ing  game  for  his  landlord’s  amusement.  This  postponement  of 
the  agriculturist’s  interest  to  the  country  gentleman’s  pleasure 
comes  to  a  head  in  a  proposition  which  appears  in  the  year 
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1824,  to  tlie  effect,  “  that,  where  in  any  existing  lease  or  agree¬ 
ment  by  the  owners  or  proprietors  of  land  the  owners  have  not 
reserved  the  right  of  entering  to  take  game,  it  shall  be  construed 
that  they  have  such  right.”  Under  such  a  law,  as  a  correspon¬ 
dent  in  a  sporting  periodical  of  April,  1824,  justly  puts  it,  a 
tenant  of  a  farm  of  five  hundred  acres  may  have  enjoyed  the 
right,  by  the  terms  of  his  lease,  to  gro^  turnips  without  hares 
and  rabbits,  and  to  amuse  himself  in  September  with  partridges, 
and  in  later  months  with  pheasants,  and  then  suddenly  for  the 
remaining  years  of  his  unexpired  lease,  on  the  death  of  his 
landlord  (perhaps  a  gentleman  who  did  not  care  to  shoot,  or  a 
lady,  who  could  not  shoot),  he  would  lose  his  unbitten  turnips 
and  his  rabbit-pie,  and  “be  thenceforth  degraded  to  the  mere 
breeder,  and  supporter  of  the  game  for  the  profit  and  emolument 
of  his  landlord,  whose  agents  (those  contemplated  legalized 
poachers)  are  to  infest  the  tenant’s  fields  for  their  employer’s 
benefit.”  It  was  thought  at  school  a  sly  and  sharp  practice  to 
make  the  fag  toast  his  master’s  red-herring  in  his  own  room, 
where  the  unsavoury  smell  would  alone  survive  to  remind  him 
painfully  of  his  unrequited  task.  But  the  proposition  referred 
to,  overriding  the  lease  and  aggravating  the  burden  on  the 
tenant,  would  with  a  vengeance  be  making  the  son’s  little  finger 
thicker  than  the  father’s  loins. 

Younger  readers  of  modem  English  literature  would  not  be 
prepared  for  the  overweening  and  insolent  contempt  of  some 
former  game-preservers  for  the  solid  interests  of  agricultural 
England.  Their  two  points  are  aristocratic  privilege  and  sport. 
Let  these  specimens  suffice. 

“  Every  one  must  be  aware  that  a  difference  ought  to  subsist  between 
a  landed  proprietor  and  bis  tenant,  to  keep  up  his  rank  and  situation  in 
life.  Who  would  desire  to  be  a  landed  proprietor,  except  merely  for 
the  sake  of  getting  money  from  the  land,  if  he  were  placed  on  a  level 
with  bis  tenants  in  his  amusements  and  pursuits  ? 

It  was  boldly  proposed  that,  if  licenses  for  the  sale  of  game 
were  legalized,  the  tradesman  applying  for  a  license  should  take 
an  oatii  that  he  would  not  purchase  game  from  any  vendor  but 
a  proprietor  of  land.  Another  in  sore  temper  writes  that  to 
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legalize  the  sale  of  game  would  not  only  encourage  the  poacher, 
but  spoil  the  gentleman-like  character  of  shooting  on  his  own 
preserves. 

^  Would  country  gentlemen  care  one  tithe  part  so  much  about  it,  if  it 
could  be  bought  in  the  market  ?  They  would  not  be  so  anxious  to 
spend  their  winter  months  in  the  country.” 

Was  this  a  libel  on  the  manners  of  the  country  gentlemen  ? 

I  think  it  was,  though  of  a  powerful  minority  it  was  a  true  bilL 
The  same  may  be  said  perhaps  of  this  curious  entry  in  a 
proposed  schedule  of  the  tax  for  licenses  to  shoot :  viz.,  that 
a  clergyman  in  the  possession  of  a  living  of  £200  a  year  or 
upwards,  should  be  charged  five  guineas :  “  this  class,  you  will 
perceive,  is  rather  favoured;  as,  if  any  one  is  entitled  to  a 
partiality,  1  think  a  resident  country  clergyman  is,  who'  in  a 
wild  district  of  parishioners  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  every 
amusement  in  his  power.”  This  considerateness  to  the  clergyman 
is  akin  to  the  advertisement,  referred  to  by  Arthur  Young, 
“  Wanted,  a  curacy  in  a  good  sporting  county,  where  the  duty  is 
light,  and  the  neighbourhood  convivial” 

The  quantity  of  game  to  be  found  on  land  preserved  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  century  is  reputed  to  have  been  far  less  than 
exists  at  present.  This  may  be  so.  Nevertheless,  a  few  quota¬ 
tions  will  prove  that  even  at  the  earlier  date  the  quantity  was 
sufficient  to  affect  seriously  the  economical  questions  concerned  in 
the  cultivation  of  land.  Omitting  the  happy  shooting  fields  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  when  a  wood  of  ten  acres  in  Somersetshire 
would  contain  two  hundred  hares,  another  of  twenty  acres  four 
hundred,  a  field  of  five  acres  show  nearly  two  hundred  feeding 
at  one  time,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  damage  to  crops  must 
be  excessive ;  and  in  Dorsetshire,  the  same  sportsman  writes, 
that  about  a  mile  long  in  front  of  a  mansion,  between  two  hills, 
wooded  nearly  to  the  foot  of  each,  “  the  whole  perspective  has 
been  often  viewed  of  a  summer’s  evening  so  thickly  peopled  by 
pheasants,  hares,  and  rabbits,  as  to  excite  astonishment  in  the 
spectator ;  and  to  count  them,  from  their  maze-like  motions,  was 
impossible.” 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  injury  to  crops  and  diminution 
of  food  escaped  the  notice  of  country  gentlemen  as  well  as 
tenant  farmers,  even  in  those  days  of  privilege.  For  instance, 
in  1823  a  writer,  used  to  country  life,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
his  signature,  "  Venator,”  says — 

“  A  very  considerable  number  of  their  own  body,  the  high  aristocracy, 
have,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  stood  forth  to  the  public,  and  declared 
their  solemn  opinion  that  the  existing  game-laws  are  not  only  grossly 
unequal  and  unjust  in  themselves,  but  utterly  unfit  for  the  present  state 
of  society,  and,  the  times  considered,  pregnant  with  great  danger  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  country.” 

And  after  reference  to  the  contagious  influence  of  poaching 
on  the  “dissoluteness,  vagrancy,  and  crime  which,  in  these 
times,  infects  such  numbers  of  our  peasantry  in  every  county ;  ” 
he  asks,  “  Can  it  be  for  the  honour,  the  interest,  the  safety  of 
the  aristocracy,  to  advocate  a  system  big  with  such  perilous 
consequences  ?  ” 

Another,  an  able  man  with  large  experience  of  English  life  in 
many  shires,  is  not  afraid  to  state  his  opinion : — 

“  1  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  evils  of  the  present  game-laws  are  not 
more  to  be  found  in  those  who  break  them,  than  in  those  who  hold  out 
the  temptation  to  break  them.  It  is  the  extravagant  and  useless  quantity 
of  game  on  so  many  great  men's  estates  that  brings  all  this  disgrace  on 
our  present  laws.” 

Again,  the  same  writer  in  1827  tells  of  the  damage  by  game 
among  the  tenants  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  being  so  alarm¬ 
ingly  great,  that  “  the  consequence  was  an  order  for  its  being 
considerably  thinned ;  ”  also  of  an  intimate  friend  of  his  own 
having  “  preserved  his  game  to  that  extent  that  all  his  tenants 
near  his  preserves  quitted  their  farms,  he  set  to  work  to  thin 
the  vermin,  and  in  the  month  of  March  only  he  destroyed  one 
thousand  hares.” 

Well,  in  the  Badminton  Library,  the  writers  of  the  volume  on 
Shooting,'  draw  comparisons  or  contrasts  between  the  bags  made 
previous  to  1820,  and  those  of  the  present  time.  From  these 
careful  statements  it  appears  that  the  game  bred  and  killed  has 
enormously  increased.  Till  about  1820,  “  pheasants  were  some- 
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what  scarce  on  a  large  sporting  estate.  From  that  date  they 
have  steadily  increased  in  numbers.  Since  the  Crimean  war, 
sportsmen  have  settled  more  peacefully  to  a  country  life,  and 
devoted  much  more  time  and  money  to  game-rearing  than  was 
the  custom  of  their  forefathers.”  Twelve  game-preservers  are 
named,  of  whom  it  is  said,  “  On  the  estates  of  some  of  the  above- 
named  the  shooting  of  a  thousand  pheasants  in  a  day  is  no 
unusual  occurrence;  sometimes  as  many  as  two  thousand  are 
accounted  for,  and  from  five  to  ten  thousand  in  a  season.”  On 
one  estate  in  four  days  of  January,  4045  pheasants  were  shot, 
860  hares,  3902  rabbits.  On  another  estate  in  nine  almost 
consecutive  days,  2530  partridges  fell  to  one  gun.  Even  so  far 
back  as  the  winter  of  1818-19  at  Holkham  there  were  shot  3176 
hares,  and  3789  rabbits,  besides  other'game,  making  in  all  10,599  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  farmers’  complaints  one  landowner  in 
Suffolk  had  6012  hares  killed  in  about  five  weeks,  from  February 
1st  to  March  12th.  On  another  estate  3333  rabbits  were  shot  in 
one  day ;  on  another  3684,  and  5086  as  two  days’  bag ;  and  on 
another  6036  pheasants  in  four  days. 

Now  these  are  data  sufficient  to  set  going  the  inquiring  minds 
of  economists.  To  an  ordinary  observer  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  a  great  proportion  of  this  expenditure  is  un¬ 
productive.  In  the  dry  light  of  reason — after  all  the  deductions 
made  by  the  useful  capacities  of  the  insectivorous  pheasant,  the 
annual  supply  of  120,000  pheasants  to  the  London  market  from 
Suffolk  alone,  the  employment  of  keepers  and  of  gunsmiths,  and 
the  various  indirect  influences  of  a  well-filled  country  house  on 
trade — it  is  apparent  that  the  productive  power  of  land  is  not 
utilized  to  anything  like  its  possible  extent,  in  consequence  of 
the  prevailing  system  of  game-preserving.  Were  the  pleasure 
of  the  sport  accruing  to  the  very  small  minority  of  the  privileged 
few  subtracted,  the  weight  in  the  scale  of  its  economical  value 
would  fly  up  and  kick  the  beam.  The  Ground-game  Act,  what¬ 
ever  be  its  shortcomings  or  excess,  has  done  much  to  fix  in  the 
public  mind  the  devastation  of  green  and  root  crops  by  rabbits 
and  hares.  It  is  no  longer  a  curiosity  but  a  convicticm,  that 
they  are  a  nuisance  to  the  farmer.  Acres  of  mangold  and  turnips, 
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not  to  speak  of  more  tender  plants,  are  wrecked  by  them.  If 
matter  out  of  place  be  dirt,  Lord  Palmerston,  sportsman  as  he 
was,  would  define  hares  and  rabbits  in  a  young  barley  field  as 
veimin.  Nor  can  the  driest  economist  refuse  to  take  accoimt  of 
the  wasteful  temper  which  this  wanton  mischief  provokes.  If 
brains  be  capital,  and  the  minimizing  of  friction  a  saving  of 
waste  of  force  in  machinery,  the  removal  of  irritating  matter, 
and  of  obstruction  to  his  interest  in  his  work,  is  to  the  workman 
sound  economy.  On  a  Lancashire  estate,  where  thirty  years  ago 
hares  were  ridiculously-  abundant,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
might  be  seen  laid  out  in  state  in  one  field,  as  the  “  spolia  opima  ” 
of  a  single  day’s  sport,  the  writer  has  heard  a  weU-educated 
and  good-humoured  tenant  speak  with  disdain  of  the  plea  that 
liberal  “damages”  could  atone  for  the  wounded  pride  of  a 
farmer  contemplating  a  crop  spoilt  by  hares.  Again,  with  the 
kindliest  of  landlords  (who  must  have  servants,  stewards,  agents, 
keepers,  and  kennel-men)  and  the  fairest  of  tenants,  there  is 
continual  danger  of  colliding  interests,  when  each  pair  of  eyes 
looks  at  woods,  fields,  and  crops,  and  even  the  successive  months 
of  the  year  from  May  to  February,  from  divers  points  of  view. 

The  system  of  game-preserving  points  to  economic  changes  of 
still  greater  moment  than  have  yet  been  touched  on.  The 
approach  to  these  is,  as  yet,  subterranean  and  invisible;  the 
junction  can  only  be  realized  by  logical  forecasts  tunnelling  out 
of  sight.  “Small-holding  Acts,”  and  other  such-like  move¬ 
ments,  are  small  mole-hills  of  earth  cast  up  and  visible  above 
ground.  Beneath  them  lies  the  deepening  conviction  that  in 
some  form  or  other  greater  facility  and  encouragement  must  be 
given  to  our  rural  labourers  and  small  tradesmen  in  villages  to 
acquire  land.  The  congestion  of  cities  means  the  diminution  of 
the  attractiveness  of  peasant  life.  London,  the  great  distributor 
of  wealth  for  England,  and  almost  for  the  world,  is  a  magnet 
which  is  felt  in  the  remotest  hamlets  of  the  land.  In  vain  are 
agricultural  wages  raised,  clothes  cheapened,  cottages  improved, 
bread  multiplied,  cheap  postage  and  parliamentary  trains  added 
to  the  comfort  of  the  home,  and — far  and  away  beyond  all 
reforms  in  favour  of  the  peasant — education  brought  to  every 
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door ;  notwithstanding  all  these  present  comforts,  as  long  as  no 
more  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  permanent  home  and  a  bit  of 
land  is  open  to  the  workman  after  thirty  or  forty  years  of 
intelligent  and  prudent  labour  than  his  father  enjoyed  fifty 
years  ago,  the  determination  to  the  city  will  be  dominant  The 
sanguine  prophecy  of  Arthur  Young,  suggested  by  his  sight  of 
parts  of  Languedoc,  may  be  discounted  by  men  of  different 
experience,  but  after  all  deductions  will  leave  a  sum  of  truth 
which  no  one  can  ignore : 

“  An  activity  has  been  here,  that  has  swept  away  all  difficulties 
before  it,  and  has  clothed  the  very  rocks  with  verdure.  It  would  be  an 
insult  to  conunon  sense  to  ask  the  cause.  The  enjoyment  of  property 
must  have  done  it.  Give  a  man  the  secure  possession  of  a  black  rook 
and  be  will  turn  it  into  a  garden.” 

Now,  game-breeding  by  artificial  and  luxurious  expenditure 
means  large  bags;  and  with  this  intention  a  continuous  and 
uninterrupted  area  is  by  all  possible  means  to  be  secured. 
Seclusion,  privacy,  silence,  are  conditions  to  be  enforced ;  woods 
are  sacred — "odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo;”  lovers  of  the 
picturesque,  owners  of  allotments  going  to  visit  their  modest 
crops,  the  saunterer  on  his  Sabbath-day’s  journey  may  not  visit 
this  sainte  terre ;  it  is  reserved  for  the  game-breeder,  the  game- 
shooter,  and  the  game-seller,  the  three  single  gentlemen  in  one  1 

That  fine  country  gentleman,  who  hailed  from  Suffolk,  Arthur 
Young,  inspired  thoughtful  men,  (long  years  before  the  recent 
republication  of  his  travels  in  France  in  1787-9X  with  a  grave 
presentiment  that  game-preserving  on  a  large  scale  in  EIngland 
was  an  element  of  danger  to  the  common  weal.  He  speaks  of 
the  quantity  of  game  near  a  ch&teau  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  "  in 
the  midst  of  immense  forests  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
The  crop  of  this  country,  therefore,  is  princes  of  the  blood ;  that 
is  to  say,  hares,  pheasants,  deer,  boars! — 26  miles.”  From 
wholly  another  point  of  view  the  “Shooting”  volume  of  the 
Badminton  Library  Series  refers  to  a  game-book  kept  by  the 
Prince  of  Cond6  a  century  ago,  and  only  recently  recovered,  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  bag  of  partridges  was  enormous, 
amovmting  in  a  few  days  of  August  and  September  in  1785  to 
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974, 1106, 1101,  2580,  besides  449  and  1593  harea  This  W8W  the 
time  when,  according  to  "  that  wise  and  honest  traveller,”  Arthvir 
Young — 

“there  were  numerous  edicts  for  preserving  the  game,  which  pro¬ 
hibited  weeding  and  hoeing,  lest  the  young  partridges  should  be 
destroyed ;  steeping  seed,  lest  it  should  injure  the  game  ;  manuring 
with  night-soil,  lest  the  flavour  of  the  partridges  should  be  injured  by 
feeding  on  the  corn  so  produced  ;  mowing  hay,  etc.,  before  a  certain 
time,  so  late  as  to  spoil  many  crops  ;  and  taking  away  the  stubble, 
which  would  deprive  the  birds  of  shelter.  Such  were  the  exertions 
of  arbitrary  power,  which  the  lower  orders  felt  directly  from  the  royal 
authority  ;  but  heavy  as  they  were,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  others, 
suffered  circuitously  through  the  nobility  and  gentry,  were  not  yet 
more  oppressive.” 

In  all  that  has  been  said  in  this  paper,  no  allusion  has  been 
made  to  wild-fowl  shooting,  to  deer  forests,  grouse  moors,  or 
land  which  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  only  carry  rabbits, 
simply  because  they  do  not  touch  the  subject  of  economics  in  the 
same  way,  or  to  the  same  extent,  as  game-preserving  in  agri¬ 
cultural  districts.  The  strict  economist  will  prohibit  sentiment ; 
but  sentiment  does,  and  ever  will,  affect  social  and  political 
issues ;  and  unless  economical  questions  can  be  wholly  divorced 
from  these,  sentiment  will  almost  unconsciously  insinuate  itself 
into  all  commerce  between  man  and  man,  as  atmosphere  affects 
the  drawing  and  colouring  of  a  picture.  Sentiment  may  be  of 
slow  growth,  but  its  power  is  tremendous.  Game-preservers  on 
the  grand  scale  may  fail  to  perceive  it,  or  may  insolently  despise 
it,  but  it  is  worth  their  consideration  betimes.  Contempt  is  a 
dangerous  indulgence  of  temper. 

“People  think,”  wrote  Sir  Charles  Napier,  “and  justly  sometimes, 
that  to  execute  the  law  is  the  great  thing ;  they  fancy  this  to  be 
justice.  Cast  away  details,  good  man,  and  take  what  the  people  call 
justice,  not  what  the  laws  call  justice,  and  execute  that.  Both  legal 
and  popular  justice  have  their  evils,  but  assuredly  the  people’s  justice 
is  a  thousand  times  nearer  to  God’s  justice.  Justice  must  go  with  the 
people,  not  against  the  people  ;  that  is  the  way  to  govern  nations,  and 
not  by  square  and  compass.” 
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This  is  a  plainly  worded  and  excellently  printed  pamphlet  treating 
of  the  thrift  of  the  working  classes  under  three  divisions  :  (1) 
Insurance  against  Sickness — the  Friendly  Society  ;  (2)  Insurance 
against  Death  and  Old  Age — the  Friendly  Society  proper  and  the 
Collecting  Friendly  Society ;  (3)  the  Industrial  Insurance  Company 
and  the  Post  Office.  The  pamphlet  concludes  with  answers  to  certain 
objections  which  may  be  raised,  and,  in  an  Appendix,  briefly  discusses 
the  Bill  on  Children’s  Life  Insurance,  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  York,  then  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

As  the  ground  covered  by  working-class  insurance  is  so  vast,  and  its 
divers  methods  so  numerous,  and  as  so  many  points  are  necessarily  left 
unnoticed  by  the  author  of  “  The  English  Poor,”  I  purpose  to  confine 
myself  to  a  consideration  and  examination  of  the  contents ,  of  the 
pamphlet,  leaving  to  another  occasion  any  supplementary  remarks 
which  anything  like  a  complete  review  of  the  subject  demands. 

Insurance  against  Sickness  in  the  Friendly  Society  proper.  The 
financial  principles  of  such  an  insurance  contract  are  laid  down  fairly 
enough  ;  but  the  writer  at  once  shows  his  want  of  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  working  of  these  principles  by  making  several  incorrect  state¬ 
ments  : — for  instance,  when  he  tells  us  that  a  member  is  required  to 
pay  his  contribution  weekly  or  quarterly  to  his  society.  Except  in 
certain  factory  or  shop  clubs,  which  “  divide  ”  every  year  or  every 
few  years,  and  which  I  am  confident  Mr.  Mackay  would  not  com¬ 
mend,  such  a  practice  as  weekly  payments  is  unknown,  and  quarterly 
very  seldom  indeed.  As  to  requirements,  a  member  might,  subject  to 
fines,  not  pay  his  contributions  for  six  or  twelve  months.  The  common 
practice,  however,  is  to  pay  once  a  month— every  four  weeks  ;  or,  in 
towns,  members  have  the  opportunity  given  them  of  bringing  the 
money  every  fortnight.  This  may  not  be  a  great  matter  ;  but  still  it 
shows  the  outside  point  of  view  of  the  writer. 

In  dwelling  on  the  nature  of  friendly  society  investments,  it  would 
have  been  well  to  add  a  note  of  warning,  that  Savings  Banks,  with 
their  2i  and  2^  per  cent.,  are  so  many  pitfalls  into  which  the  unwary 
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members  drop  their  funds.  No  actuarial  scale  of  contributions  is 
calculated  on  less  than  a  3  per  cent,  basis ;  the  tables  of  the 
Foresters  are  drawn  on  the  estimate  that  a  clear  3^  per  cent,  of 
earning  powers  will  be  realized.  Yet  we  find  that  out  of  inyestments 
of  the  funds  of  this  society  to  the  amount  of  £3,909,266,  as  much 
as  £1,015,194  are  still  lying  in  Savings  Banks.  While  in  another 
large  affiliated  society  (or  a  society  with  branches)  the  average  rate  of 
interest  on  over  £180,000  of  capital  is  only  £2  17«.  6d.  per  cent.  Unless 
the  society's  funds  are  earning  the  rate  of  compound  interest  allowed 
for  in  the  tables  of  payments,  the  society  cannot  hope  to  be  in  a 
position,  however  sound  its  tables  may  be,  in  which  it  will  be  able  to 
fulfil  its  promises  to  members.  The  actual  interest  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  capital  of  many  friendly  societies  is  earning  would,  were 
it  brought  to  his  knowl^ge,  lead  Mr.  Mackay  to  greatly  qualify  his 
remarks  on  the  subject ;  while  the  information  that  the  Hearts  of  Oak 
has  £33,146  invested  in  ground  rents  will  not,  as  the  writer  seems  to 
suppose,  lead  to  a  cessation  in  the  agitation  to  tax  the  ground  landlord. 
But,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Mackay’s  financial  notes  are  sound  and  to  the 
purpose  ;  as  also  are  his  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  centralized  and  affiliated  types  of  society  :  but  the  passage  is  too 
long  for  quotation. 

It  is  curious,  however,  that  our  author,  while  quoting  from  Dr. 
Baernxeither's “English  Associations  of  Working  Men,”  as  to  the  tem- 
peranbe  courts  or  branches  in  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  omits 
all  reference  to  the  Temperance  Friendly  Society  Orders,  such  as  the 
Bechabites  and  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  And  further,  so  far  as  I  can 
understand  Doctor  Baemzeither,  the  courts  he  designates  as  temperance 
are  those  which  do  not  meet  at  a  public-house,  and  are  not  by  any 
means  restricted  in  membership  to  those  persons  who  have  taken  a 
temperance  pledge.  If  non-meeting  at  a  public-house  is  to  be  the 
definition  of  a  Temperance  Friendly  Society,  then  the  centralized 
group  (possessing  one  general  fund),  the  “patronized"  county  and 
semi-county  clubs,  the  local  clubs  associated  with  some  religious  body, 
etc. — all  these  must  be  included  in  the  definition,  to  which  our  tem¬ 
perance  friends  might  certainly  raise  a  valid  objection.  That  there  is 
a  steadily  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  Friendly  Society  members 
to  withdraw  from  the  public-house  as  a  place  of  meeting  is  undoubted  ; 
but  this  is  another  thing  altogether.  As  regards  “  social  reform  ”  in  the 
Friendly  Society  movement,  no  reference  of  its  bearing  on  the  temper¬ 
ance  question  is  complete  without  mention  of  the  Order  of  Bechabites 
(Salford  Unity),  the  fourth  society  on  the  list  of  the  affiliations  in 
point  of  numbers  and  wealth,  having  a  membership  of  nearly  89,000, 
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and  a  worth  of  funds  of  £348,000.  Nor  are  we  able  to  understand  the 
propriety  of  Mr.  Mackay  in  bringing  forward  the  temperance  (?) 
courts  of  tlie  Foresters,  as  evidence  of  a  young  man’s  “  natural  love 
of  freedom.” 

Then  follows  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  chapter  on  the 
Collecting  Friendly  Society,  which  is  deserving  of  the  reader’s  closest 
attention,  though  it  is  not  accurate  to  state  that  Mr.  Stanley’s  Report 
on  the  Royal  Liver  turned  out  all  the  men  who  had  made  the  busi* 
ness  ;  a  compromise  was  arrived  at  and  a  new  committee  of  management 
formed,  on  which  the  reform  ”  party  were  given  seats,  and  the  high 
salaries  of  the  secretaries  (larger  than  the  pay  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury)  were  cut  down.  The  writer’s  allusions  to  the  Report  of 
the  recent  Select  Committee  on  Collecting  Societies  and  the  comments 
thereon,  to  be  found  in  the  Chief  Registrar’s  Reports,  are  perhaps  too 
pronounced,  but  they  certainly  contain  large  elements  of  truth  in  them. 
Only  why  spoil  their  tone  by  a  sneering  reference  to  the  study  of  our 
State-Socialistic  friends  ”  ? 

Speaking  of  blue-books,  Mr.  Mackay  comments  on  the  publication,  in 
1890,  of  exhaustive  returns,  dealing  with  the  quinquennium  1882-1886 : 
“  One  would  like  to  know/’  he  writes,  ”  what  practical  purpose  is  served 
by  these  elaborate  but  belated  statistics.  If  they  are  to  be  of  use  in 
enabling  societies  to  repair  their  errors,  one  fears  that  they  come  too 
late.”  Mr.  Mackay  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  a  society  sends  to 
the  Registry  Office  a  copy  of  its  valuation,  the  original  of  which  is  by 
law  ordered  to  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  where  the  society  holds 
its  meetings,  so  that  it  may  be  ‘’seen  and  read”  of  all  members.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  said  valuation  report  is  as  often 
as  not  to  be  found  somewhere  near  the  bottom  of  the  strong  box  in  which 
the  society  keeps  its  papers,  and  is  a  most  difficult  document  to  catch 
a  sight  of.  A  really  conspicuous  posting  up  of  this  periodic  financial 
stock-taking,  and  a  local  publication  of  the  same,  set  forth  in  plain 
terms,  are  among  much-needed  reforms.  But  undoubtedly  the  practical 
purposes  of  these  bulky  blue-books  must  be  scant  indeed.  I  am  some¬ 
times  tempted  to  wonder  how  many  copies  ever  get  opened  I  If  the 
purpose  of  the  publication  of  these  official  returns  is  remedial,  they 
have  most  signally  failed  in  their  mission.  I  would  emphatically 
endorse  Mr.  Mackay’s  opinion  that,  “  the  merit  of  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  friendly  society  management  is  due  to  working  men  themselves, 
and  more  especially  to  the  central  boards  of  the  affiliated  orders.” 

The  writer  abundantly  proves  his  contention,  that  the  Collecting 
Friendly  Society  is  so  constituted  that  its  members  can  never  obtain 
efficient  control ;  that  management  must  necessarily  remain  in  the 
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h«tid8t>f  officials.  And  this  means  a  continual  sti'uggle  between  tber 
local  and  district  agents,  or  collectors,  and  the  central  committee  to  get 
the  upper  hand.  Much  confusion,  also,  has  been  created  in  the  public 
mind — none  too  clear  at  any  time  on  the  subject — by  the  unfortuni^ 
misnomer  of  the  Select  Parliamentary  Committee,  which  reported  in 
1889,  as  the  “  Friendly  Societies  Committee,”  when  its  instruction' 
was  confined  to  those  bodies  which  came  under  the  operation  of 
Section  30  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875,  and  dealt  only  witli 
Collecting  Burial  Clubs  and  Industrial  Assurance  Companies.  Thu 
special  characteristics  which  distinguish  these  from  the  Friendly  Society 
proper  were  stated  by  the  Chief  Registrar  in  his  evidence  before  the' 
Committee,  and  put  in  a  tabular  form  in  their  Report,  thus  : — 


Fbundlt  Societies. 

Combine  relief  in  sickness  with  life  in* 
surance. 

Monthly,  or,  in  some  cases,  fortnightly, 
meetings  the  rule. 

Management  inexpensive :  officials  gen¬ 
erally  appointed  by  the  intelligent 
consent  of  the  meml^rs. 

Promoted  and  conducted  .for  benefit  of 
members. 

In  brief,  a  Collecting  Society 
Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Mackay 
objection  to  inform  his  readers  as  to 
various  working-class  insurances 
with  reference  to  the  four  large 
ending  December  31,  1889.* 


Collecting  Societies. 

Limited  to  life  Insurance. 

Meetings,  whether  district  or  general, 
practically  disregarded  by  members. 
Management  rarely  costing  less  than 
forty  per  cent  of  premium  income ; 
members  practically  excluded  from 
voice  in  election  of  managers. 
Promoted  and  conducted  for  benefit  of 
managers. 

is  an  inverted  Friendly  Society, 
appears  to  have  an  insuperable 
the  expenses  of  management  of  the 
!  discusses.  I  give  below  statistics 
“collecting”  bodies  for  the  year 


Total  Fonda. 

Collections. 

Conmlaaion  and 
Management 
Expenses. 

Cost  per  cent. 

Royal  Liver. 

£ 

1,085,404 

£ 

384,431 

£ 

148,614 

38-65 

Liverpool  Yictoria  Legal 

i  633,442 

384,626 

182,427 

47-42 

Scottish  Legal 

Royal  London 

1  252,825 

100,405 

37,246 

78,663 

37-09 

'  246,962 

1 

178,899 

43^ 

The  average  expenses  of  management  of  an  Affiliated  Order  may  be  set 
down  at  seven  per  cent.,  while  those  of  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  the  giant 
among  the  centralized  group,  are  less  than  four  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
annual  income.  A  notable  omission  in  “  Working-class  Insurance  ”  ia 

'  From  Bourne’s  admirable  Handy  Assurance  Manual,  1891. 
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all  reference  to  friendly  societies  for  women,  while  at  the  same  time 
ample  jostioe  is  done  to  the  juvenile  branch  of  mutual  thrift. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  pamphlet  is  that,  as  an 
insurance  against  death  and  old  age,  the  writer  finds  his  ideal  type  in 
the  form  of  the  Prudential.  So  respectable  an  authority  on  insurance 
questions,  has  never  before,  to  my  knowledge,  held  a  brief  for  this 
mammoth  among  insurance  companies ;  and  the  arguments  brought 
forward  in  support  require  careful  overhauling,  in  order  to  test  their 
soundness.  And  this  is  especially  the  case,  as  others  have  begun  to 
follow  the  lead  given  them  by  the  author  of  The  English .  Poor.'’ 
There  are  the  members  of  the  Thrift  Conunittee  of  the  Peterborough 
Diocesan  Conference,  in  the  strongest  language,  commending  to  the 
working  classes  of  that  diocese,  as  an  insurance  “  for  old  age  and  death, 
the  Collecting  Society  (?)  established  and  managed  on  commercial 
principles,  such  as  the  Prudential ;  ”  and  this  recommendation  has 
gone  forth  in  the  name  of  some  of  the  most  influential  clergy  and 
laymen  in  that  diocese.  One  would  imagine  that  no  further  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  claims  of  the  Prudential  to  popular  favour  was  needed,' 
though  Mr.  Mackay  and  his  followers  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough 
are  good  enough  to  give  the  company  a  strongly  worded  testimonial. 
By  its  own  showing,  the  Industrial  Branch  of  the  company  has  insured 
nearly  every  available  person  in  the  population,  and  its  numbers  of 
policy-holders  are  increasing  at  a  rate  in  advance  of  that  of  the 
population.  ’ 

The  position  occupied  by  the  Industrial  Assurance  Companies,  as 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Mackay,  is  well  summed  up  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  Report  of  the  Diocesan  Thrift  Committee  before  referred  to  : 
“  They  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  friendly  societies  at  all,  but  com¬ 
mercial  undertakings  promoted  in  the  interests  of  the  managers.  With 
high  premiums  and  no  guaranteed  security  they  are  nevertheless 
increasingly  popular,  and  undoubtedly  have  been  of  great  service  to 
the  poor.  Of  these,  the  Prudential  is  by  far  the  largest  and  best 
mauaged,  and  is  admittedly  solvent.  The  total  premium  income  of  all 
industrial  insurance  companies  in  1887  was  over  four  millions 
(£4,181,852)  ;  of  this,  over  three  millions  (£3,058,501)  belonged  to 
the  Prudential.  It  consists  of  two  branches,  the  industrial  and  the' 
ordinary.  In  the  industrial  branch  the  premiums  are  collected  weekly, 
the  cost  of  collection  being  charged  to  the  insurer,  and,  in  consequence, 
its  terms  are  dearer  than  those  offered  by  the  Post  Office.  In  the 
ordinary  branch,  the  policies  of  which  are  for  £50  and  upwards,  the- 
premiums  are  received  quarterly,  half-yearly,  and  yearly,  and  are  on  a 
lower  scale  than  those  of  the  Post  Office.  The  business  done  is 
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enormously  in  excess  of  that  done  by  the  Post  Office,  and  is  increasing 
at  a  far  greater  rate.  Exclusive  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  infantile 
policies,  the  Prudential  holds  over  six  millions  of  adult  policies,  against 
seven  thousand  held  by  the  Post  Office.  The  objections  urged  against 
the  Society  appear  to  have  arisen,  for  the  most  part,  from  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  or  apply  equally  to  every  commercial  under- 
tahing?'  No  valid  objection  can  be  made  to  the  preference  given  to 
the  commercial  company  over  the  mutual  collecting  society,  since  the 
control  of  the  members  in  the  latter  thrift  institution  cannot  be  made 
effective  or  real.  Nor  need  we  stay  to  contrast  the  claims  of  the  Post 
Office.  Facts  are  against  it ;  ss  a  life  assurance  agency  it  has  been  a 
signal  failure.  The  cost  of  management  is  10  per  cent,  on  the  life 
premium  income  in  the  Ordinary  Branch  of  the  Prudential,  and  40*08 
per  cent,  in  the  Industrial  Branch.  In  the  latter  “  the  average  amount 
assured  was,  at  the  last  quinquennium,  £9  8s. ;  but  a  large  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  for  infantile  assurance  the  company 
refuses  to  insure  for  a  larger  sum  thau  can  be  secured  for  one  penny 
per  week  premium.” 

Mr.  Mackay  then  turns  his  attention  to  stating  and  answering  certain 
objections.  Some  of  these  have  doubtless  presented  themselves  to  the 
reader.  We  will  proceed  to  examine  them  seriatim.  “It  is  said  that 
the  directors  and  shareholders  have  made  large  profits  out  of  the 
business.  This  is  admitted  ;  the  company  has  been  in  existence  since 
1848,  and  last  year  [1889]  they  turned  over  a  premium  income  of 
upwards  of  four  millions.  Considering  the  amount  of  business  done, 
the  profits  are  not  exorbitant.”  The  profit  on  the  turnover  is  two  per 
cent.,  and  “  two  per  cent,  cannot  be  thought  excessive.”  Certainly  not. 
“  The  policy-holders  in  the  Ordinary  Branch  now  receive,  by  way  of 
bonus  on  their  policies,  nine-tenths  of  the  profits  belonging  to  their 
branch.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  policy  to  this  effect.  The  contract 
of  the  Industrial  policy-holders  contains  no  express  provision  entitling 
them  to  share  in  the  profits,  but  from  time  to  time  the  directors  have 
given  improved  terms  outside  and  beyond  the  letter  of  the  contract.” 
In  this  way,  from  1879-1887,  benefits,  it  is  asserted,  to  the  value  of 
£1,385,000  have  been  conferred  on  the  policy-holders  of  the  Industrial 
Branch.  “  Further,  the  company  makes  it  the  interest  of  the  collectors 
to  prevent  lapses.  Thus,  if  a  policy  on  a  collector's  list  lapses,  he  is 
obliged  to  replace  it  by  a  new  policy  before  he  can  earn  any  commission 
on  new  business.”  Omitting,  for  the  present,  objections  to  child-life 
insurance,  we  come  to  the  last  stated  objection.  “  It  is  said  that  these 
big  and  wealthy  insurance  companies  keep  newspapers  in  their  pay.” 
There  need  be  no  two  opinions  on  this  point.  Mr.  Mackay's  defence  of 
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the  alleged  fact  is  characteristic.  **  Busjbodies,”  he  tells  us,  go  about 
the  country  talking  nonsense,  and  sometimes  get  the  assistance  of 
persons  who  ought  to  know  better  in  their  crusade  against  a  useful 
invention.  If  the  assurance  companies  keep  a  newspaper  to  represent 
their  views,  and  try  to  stem  the  torrent  of  absurdity  by  means  of  a 
subsidized  press,  for  our  part  we  do  not  think  they  are  much  to  blame.” 

Hardening  myself  against  having  the  epithet  “  busybody  ”  hurled 
at  me,  I  will  venture  to  hang  another  discourse  on  the  text,  ‘‘  It  is 
said  that  the  directors  and  shareholders  have  made  large  profits  out  of 
the  business.” 

'  The  Prudential  was  started  in  1843,  and  is  a  proprietary  company, 
in  the  hands,  we  are  informed,  of  some  hundred  shareholders,  mostly 
connections  of  the  original  thirty.  Their  capital,  originally  only 
£5000,  has  now  been  increased,  almost,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  addition 
of  bonuses  reinvested  in  the  concern,  to  £200,000.  All  profits,  except 
any  conferred  out  of  good  will,  and  as  a  stroke  of  good  business,  on  the 
policy-holders  of  the  Industrial  Branch,  are  divided  between  the  share¬ 
holders  and  the  policy-holders  of  the  Ordinary  Branch.  Without 
taking  our  readers  further  back  than  the  five  years  ending  December 
31,  1881,  let  us  set  down  what  these  profits,  so  divided,  have  been 


TcUl  of  proBta  diTided. 

From  Ordinary 
Branch. 

From  Indoftrial 
Branch. 

December  31, 1881 . 

£ 

290,000 

£ 

90,000 

£ 

200,000 

n  n  1886  ... 

720,000 

285,000 

435,000 

In  ten  yean . 

1,010,000 

875,000 

We  will  now  put  into  plain  statement  what  the  division  of  profits,  for 
example,  of  the  second  of  these  quinquenniums  really  means.  The 
careful  reader  will  have  noticed  that  Mr.  Mackay,  by  a  significant 
omission,  has  not  accounted  for  the  profits  accruing  from  the 
Industrial  Branch,  and  has  told  us  nothing  about  the  profits  of  the 
shareholders.  By  adding  (another  good  stroke  of  business)  a  surplus 
of  close  on  half  a  million,  which  the  last  quinquennial  valuation  gave 
the  Industrial  Branch,  to  that  earned  by  the  Ordinary  Branch,  the 
middle  and  upper  class  insurers  and  the  shareholders  divided  between 
them  £720,000.  Of  this  total  the  policy-holders  received  £320,400, 
while  the  remaining  £400,000  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders, 
whose  total  amount  of  capital  in  the  concern  was,  then,  only  £80,000, 
and  on  which  a  six  per  cent,  dividend  wat  also  paid.  ”  It  appears. 
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therefore,  that,  in  addition  to  their  annual  dividends,  the  shareholders 
got  distributed  amongst  them  during  the  last  quinquennium  profits 
equal  to  five  times  the  amount  of  their  capital.  Before  such  a  colossal 
return  as  this  the  yield  of  the  richest  gold  or  diamond  mines  pales  into 
insignificance”  {Economist,  March  18,  1888). 

The  equity  of  such  a  distribution  of  profits  it  is  difficult  to  discover, 
even  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  participating  policy-holders 
of  the  Ordinary  Branch.  But  what  comment  can  do  justice  to  the  position 
in  which  the  six  millions  and  a  half  of  the  Industrial  policy-holders  are 
placed,  bringing,  as  they  have  done  in  one  short  period  of  five  years, 
half  a  million  of  profits,  in  pence  saved  out  of  their  earnings,  to  enrich 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  in  the  community,  and  to  fill  the  pockets  of 
“  the  hundred  ”  ?  Besides  this  five-yearly  taking  of  a  bonus,  the  share¬ 
holders  appear  to  indulge  themselves  in  sundry  interim  bonuses  ;  for 
in  the  revenue  account  of  the  Industrial  Branch  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1888,  1  find  the  following  item  (after  reading  that  the 
10,588  agents  received  £923,653)  “  Dividends  and  bonus  to  Share¬ 
holders,  £50,000.”  Yet,  forsooth,  Mr.  Mackay  will  tell  us,  the  profits 
are  most  reasonable  ;  the  customer  must  look  out  for  himself.  But  I 
have  not  finished  yet.  I  have  been  dealing  only  with  surpluses.  For 
the  ten  years  past  the  total  annual  premiums  received  by  the  Industrial 
Companies  amounted  to  £28,186,000,  the  expenses  of  gathering  in  this 
sum  to  £12,710,000.*  Yet  the  author  of  “  The  English  Poor  ”  mocks 
at  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee,  and  cries  “  Hands  off ; 
this  is,  or  should  be,  a  free  country.”  And  the  recommendation  bearing 
on  the  point  before  us  is  as  follows  ; — “That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  Industrial  Assurance  Company  to  distribute  in  any  year  a  dividend, 
including  bonus,  amounting  to  more  than  £10  per  cent,  upon  the  paid 
up  capital  of  the  Company,  and  the  remainder  of  the  profits  shall  be 
divided  among  the  policy-holders  of  the  Company.”  We  might  say  a 
good  deal  more,  but  let  this  suffice  for  the  present.  Mr.  Mackay  com¬ 
pares  the  Prudential  to  the  position  of  the  honest  tradesman,  who  should 
be  let  alone  to  make  his  profits  out  of  his  customers.  Laissez  faire, 
“  hands  off,”  seems  to  be  the  one  attitude  the  State  has  to  take,  in  what¬ 
ever  concerns  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  masses.  This  is 
certainly  one  solution  of  these  questions — let  them  alone.  But  there 
remains  the  further  question  :  Is  such  a  method  more  likely  to  succeed 
than  that  of  the  extreme  Socialist — Cut  the  Gordian  knot  ? 

At  least  some  more  economic  machinery,  than  recommending  the 
“  English  Poor  ”  to  entrust  twelve  pence  to  the  care  of  an  Industrial 

*  The  writer  desires  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  W.  Bourne’s  indispensable 
Handy  Assurance  Manval  for  statistics. 

VoL.  I.— No.  3.  2d 
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Asaurance  Company,  and  neglecting  to  tell  them  that  the  charge  foi' 
snch  will  be  fivepenee,  might  possibly  be  set  np.  Should  the  skeletOQ 
of  the  present  County  Councils  Act  be  ever  filled  in,  and  parochial  councils 
on  a  thoroughly  representative  and  democratic  basis  be  established,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  set  on  foot  parochial  or  district  burial  funds, 
and  so  lead  to  a  wholesome  measure  of  competition  with  the  Industrial 
Assurance  Companies  and  Collecting  Societies.  ' 

With  regard  to  these  associations  and  companies  being  recommendra 
for  an  insurance  against  old  age,  the  question  remains  (if  indeed  any  of 
them  offer  it) — Where  are  the  old-age  insurances  in  the  Industrial 
Prudential  ?  Snch  an  insurance  is  not  taken  up.  I  could  point,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  numbers  of  aged  men  and  women  who  are  now  living  on 
parish  pay  and  the  doles  of  charity,  and  who  have  to  beg  from  relative 
or  friend  the  2d.  to  4(f.  per  week  wherewith  to  pay  the  collector  at  his 
periodical  visit.  Indeed,  I  have  known  several  cases  of  old  people 
who  have  died  in  the  Union  Workhouse,  but  who  received  by  no 
means  a  pauper's  funeral.  Their  relatives  have  kept  np  the  payments 
to  the  Royal  Liver  or  the  Industrial  Prudential.  The  body  has  been 
removed  to  a  private  house,  and  a  funeral  with  all  the  pomp  and  pride 
of  the  undertaker’s  ceremonial,  and  expensive  garb  of  mourning,  has 
been  indulged  in.  The  relatives  and  friends  go  their  ways  when  ail  is 
over,  full  of  complacent  satisfaction  that  they  have  done  their  duty  by 
the  old  folk  and  buried  them  in  a  proper  manner ;  while  as  long  as  a 
spark  of  life  remained  they,  one  and  all,  declined  to  be  troubled  with 
their  existence,  but  agreed  that  the  Union  was  the  best  place  for  them 
to  the  end  of  their  mortal  days. 

The  remainder  of  the  pamphlet  is  taken  up  with  a  discussion  on 
child-life  insurance  and  the  Bill  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  York,  which, 
when  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  be  had  introdneed  into  the  Houto 
of  Lords,  and  which  has  been,  and  now  is,  under  the  consideration 
of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House.  Here  Mr.  Mackay  has  made 
out  a  complete  case  against  the  drag-net  sweep  of  the  Bill.  It 
has  indeed  justly  roused  the  strong  indignation  and  vehement  hostility 
of  some  three  millions  of  the  pick  of  the  working  classes.  Such 
a  result  is  owing  mainly  to  its  being  a  hasty  attempt  at  piece¬ 
meal  legislation.  The  Select  Committee  of  the  Commons  before 
referred  to  had  made  sensible  recommendations  with  regard  to  infantile 
insurance  ;  but,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Committee  were  careful  to 
remove  the  Collecting  Society  and  the  Industrial  Assurance  Company 
out  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1876,  and  recommend  that  they 
should  have  a  separate  Act  to  themselves.  Until  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  becomes  law  (it  is  embodied  in  the  Government  Bill  about  to 
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introduced)  between  200,000  and  300,000  members  of  the  Juvenile 
branches  of  Affiliated  Orders  and  Centralized  Friendly  Societies  will 
come  under  the  operation  of  the  late  Archbishop's  Bill,  and  an  absolutely 
uncalled-for  aspersion  be  cast  upon  the  adult  members  of  these  bodies. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  power  behind  the  late  Archbishop  of  York 
was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh.  Now,' this  gentleman's  evidence  was 
pulverized  in  committee  by  the  late  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  is  reslain  again 
by  Mr.  Mackay.  Mr.  Waugh  could  only  prove  isolated  cases  of  child- 
murder,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  these  had  anything  to  do 
with  insurance  money.  A  Bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  baby-farming 
would  be  far  more  to  the  purpose.  A  long  and  wide  experience  of  the 
ways  of  working-class  provident  insurance  has  convinced  the  writer 
that  Mr.  Waugh's  references  have  been  much  overdrawn  and  made  to 
cover  larger  ground  than  they  are  entitled  to  do.  The  cases,  or  sup¬ 
posed  cases,  of  child-murder  are  restricted,  as  a  rule,  to  one  section  of 
the  working-class  community — ^  The  dark  residuum  of  English  society 
which  teems  in  the  destitute  quarters  of  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
and  other  large  cities,  and  whose  utterly  forlorn  condition  remains  the 
gloomiest  feature  of  English  civilization."  And  for  this  condition  the 
State  and  our  existing  social  system  are  between  them  largely  respon¬ 
sible.  The  calling  of  hard  names  and  the  passing  of  stringent  preventive 
measures  will  not  touch  the  roots  of  the  mischief  that  is  so  undermining 
the  boasted  solidarity  of  our  constitution.  The  high  death-rate  among 
infants  arises  from  overcrowding,  from  their  being  overlain,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  insurance  money  except  in  some  isolated  instances. 
The  poor  mother,  too  often  driven  to  drink  from  starvation,  bad  as  she 
may  be,  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime  which  Mr.  Waugh  seeks  to  fasten 
upon  her.  While  in  the  case  of  the  Juvenile  life  insurances  in  Friendly 
Societies  proper,  child-murder  is  as  impossible  in  fact  as  it  is  absurd  in 
accusation.  The  system  is  too  well  safe-guarded.  The  parents  belong 
to  the  aristocracy  of  labour. 

Taking  it  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Mackay's  pamphlet  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  we  have  read,  only  the  reader  must  not  forget  the  cum 
grano  salts.  No  one  can  fail,  however,  to  learn  much  from  its  perusal. 

J.  FrOME  WlLKlXSON. 
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REPORT  ON  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION  IN  FRANCE. 


Social  Questions  in  Parliament — Regulation  of  the  Labour  of  Women 
and  Children — Neglected  Children — Insurance  against  Accidents 
— Inspection  of  Mines — Trades  Unions  and  Agricultural  Unions 
— The  Supreme  Council  of  Labour. 

For  the  last  year  or  two  our  Parliament  and  our  press  have  been 
occupying  themselves  with  nothing  but  questions  of  social  Economics. 
This  is  a  state  of  things  which  may  be  welcomed  as  new  and  altogether 
peculiar  in  France, — which  one  ought  to  consider  also  as  of  happy 
augury  for  our  country  and  even  for  Europe.  Too  often,  indeed,  (and 
only  too  recently)  public  opinion  in  France  concerns  itself  only  with 
political  questions  ;  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  rings  with  discussions, 
eloquent  enough,  but  sterile,  and  having  no  other  aim  and  no  other 
result  than  the  destruction  of  ministries.  It  is  owing  to  this  new 
orientation  of  men's  minds,  that  the  present  Cabinet  finds  itself  still  in 
power  after  sixteen  months  of  existence,  a  period  which  represents  a 
grande  mortalis  eevi  spatium  for  a  French  Cabinet. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  gather  from  this  that  the  Socialist 
party  is  very  strong  in  the  Chamber.  There  are  indeed  about  a  dozen 
deputies  who  bear  the  name  of  ^  Socialist  group,"  but  most  of  them 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  working  classes,  nor  with  the 
Socialist  party,  properly  so  called.  There  are  barely  two  to  whom  this 
title  could  be  really  applied  :  one,  the  Deputy  for  Montlu^on,  Tbrivrier, 
celebrated  because  he  always  sits  in  the  Chamber  in  the  blue  blouse 
that  is  worn  by  our  peasantry  ;  the  other  the  Deputy  for  the  Nord 
department,  Basly,  an  examining  labourer  and  ex-innkeeper,  and  one 
who  understands  labour  questions  well :  but  neither  of  these  has  any 
influence  in  the  Chamber.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  contains  far  fewer  Socialist  Deputies  than  the  German 
Reichstag,  or  even  the  English  House  of  Commons,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  universal  suffrage  has  been  in  practice  with  us  for  the  last  forty- 
three  years.  It  is  probable  that  if  universal  suffrage  bad  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  England  or  in  Belgium  for  such  a  long  period,  the  Parliaments 
of  these  two  countries  would  include  a  powerful  minority,  if  not  even 
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a  majority,  of  Socialist  representatives.  But  in  France — thanks  to 
the  predominance  of  the  rural  population,  to  the  enormous  number  of 
small  proprietors,  of  employ4s  and  officials  of  every  sort,  of  small  shop* 
keepers,  of  small  capitalists  who  have  in  their  pocket-books  a  few 
securities  or  a  few  railway  shares,  and  of  retired  officials  living  on  a 
small  pension — the  proletariat  is  certainly  much  less  minatory  than  in 
other  countries,  and  it  has  only  a  very  indirect  effect  on  the  progress 
of  the  government.  It  is  only  in  the  large  towns  or  departments  of 
the  north,  bordering  on  Belginm,  or  else  in  that  industrial  region  which 
stretches  from  St.  Etienne  to  Lyons,  that  the  Socialist  orators  enjoy 
any  influence.  But  even  in  the  coal-basin  of  the  Gard — which,  though 
it  is  very  important,  is  yet  far  distant  from  any  large  town — their 
agitation  has  never  had  any  influence. 

Nevertheless,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  entered,  as  every  country 
has  done,  on  the  path  of  social  reform,  thanks  to  the  happy  competi¬ 
tion  which  has  grown  up  on  this  point  between  the  extreme  Right  and 
the  extreme  Left,  each  of  which  is  anxious  to  prove  itself  the  true 
representative  of  the  interesta  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  well- 
known  that  Catholic  Socialism — I  use  this  word  “  Socialism  ”  for 
shortness,  for  those  to  whom  I  apply  it  carefully  disclaim  it — has  for 
its  representative  in  the  Chamber  the  Comte  Albert  de  Mun.  This 
old  captain  of  the  cuirrassiers  has  never  made  any  deep  economic 
studies,  and  has  not  any  very  original  views  in  the  matter  of  Social 
Reform,  but  be  brings  to  the  service  of  the  demands  of  the  working 
classes  a  fire  and  an  eloquence  that  exercise  a  very  great  power,  even 
over  his  adversaries  ;  and  it  is  mostly  to  his  influence  that  we  owe 
the  vote  011  the  law  about  female  labour,  of  which  we  are  shortly  to 
speak. 

The  extreme  Left,  which  has  M.  Clemencean  for  its  leader,  and 
which  represents  the  old  Jacobin  party,  would  be  much  more  inclined 
by  its  traditions,  as  well  as  by  its  tendencies,  to  occupy  itself  with 
political  rather  than  with  social  reforms,  but  it  does  not  wish  to  see 
itself  outdistanced  in  this  “steeple-chase,”  and  so  it  too  proposes  a 
quantity  of  bills,  some  of  which  are  eccentric  enough — as  that  one,  for 
example,  to  settle  on  all  Frenchmen  a  bounty  on  their  entrance  into 
life,  or  a  retiring  pension  at  the  end  of  their  career,  or  else  to  create  a 
fund  for  the  Pensioners  of  Labour  by  selling  the  crown  diamonds  that 
used  to  belong  to  the  kings  of  France. 

Add  to  this  that  the  old  Boulangist  party  had  always  professed  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  populace — though  it  was  energetically 
opposed  by  the  working  classes,— and  that  it  continues  to  propose 
measures  of  a  more  or  less  noisy  and  frivolous  character. 
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But  it  is  necessary  to  state  that,  though  the  number  of  bills  dealing 
with  social  reform  is  extraordinarily  great,  yet  the  number  of  those 
that  become  law  is  excessively  small.  The  greater  number  are  stopped 
on  the  way,  and  perish  miserably  in  the  committees  to  which  they  are 
consigned,  or  are  forgotten  by  their  authors  themselves  ere  they  have 
crossed  the  defiles  of  the  three  readings.  Many  fail  by  virtue  of  the 
constitutional  rule  according  to  which  every  lull  which  has  not  been 
passed  when  a  Parliament  closes  necessarily  becomes  void.  Even  the 
bills  which  end  by  being  adopted  are  not  usually  accepted  till  they 
have  been  sent  backwards  and  ferwards  from  Chamber  to  Senate,-  19ce 
so  many  india-rubber  balls,  for  several  years.  And  so  the  bill  on  the 
labour  of  women  and  children  in  factories,  which  was  first  discussed 
four  years  ago,  has  not  yet  been  passed,  and  very  likely  will  not  be 
passed  before  the  end  of  the  present  year.  The  Senate,  in  fact,  is  not 
very  favourable  to  that  state-intervention  in  labour  questions,  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  labour  legislation  nowadays ;  the  school  of  the 
Comte  de  Mun  and  of  Cardinal  Manning  has  no  representative  among 
its  members  ;  and  therefore  it  generally  returns  to  the  Chamber  its 
measures  of  reform  after  having  very  severely  mangled  them. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  classical  Political  Economy,  which 
has  received  such  a  severe  shock  in  every  other  country— even  in  the 
country  of  Adam  Smith, — is  still  almost  exclusively  dominant  in 
France,  where  it  struggles  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  LaiM$ez  faire  with 
great  energy,  both  through  the  principal  papers,  the  Tempt  or  the 
Debatt,  and  through  the  representatives  that  it  still  has  in  Parliament, 
such  as  M.  Leon  Say  and  M.  Yves  Guyot.  Nevertheless  the  last 
elections  were  not  favourable  to  this  doctrine.  Not  to  mention  M.  Leroy 
Beaulieu  who  failed  to  get  elected,  three  professors  of  political  economy 
who  belonged  to  the  classical  school,  M.  Frederic  Pasay  of  Paris, 
M.  Faure  of  the  University  of  Bordeaux,  and  M.  Arnault  of  the 
University  of  Toulouse,  have  been  left  out  in  the  cold. 

The  share  of  France  in  this  great  labour  legislation  movement,  which 
will  be  the  characteristic  mark  and  the  honour  of  the  end  of  this 
century,  is  not,  then,  so  considerable  as  one  might  wish.  Let  os  none 
the  less  briefly  review  the  different  measures  which  have  been  recently 
passed,  or  which  are  on  the  point  of  being  passed. 

The  most  important  of  all  these  laws  is  that  one  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  the  law  to  regulate  the  Labour  of  women  and 
children  in  factories. 

In  France,  by  the  law  of  1874,  the  employment  of  children  under 
twelve  in  factories  was  forbidden.  Nevertheless,  there  were  pretty 
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numerous  exceptions,  and  in  some  cases  the  limit  could  be  lowered  to 
ten  years.  By  the  new  law  the  limit  is  brought  up  to  thirteen  years  ; 
but,  for  children  who  are  furnished  with  a  school  certificate  and  can 
prove  that  their  primary  instruction  is  over,  the  limit  can  be  still 
lowered  to  twelve  years.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have 
fixed  the  limit  at  fourteen  years,  without  any  exception,  as  some 
deputies  proposed  ;  but  it  was  feared  that  this  would  inflict  too  heavy 
a  burden  on  poor  families  by  preventing  tbeir  children  from  helping 
them  by  their  own  work, — which  might  check  the  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion,  and  so  have  disastrous  consequences  in  a  country  like  France, 
where  the  number  of  children  is  already  very  low.  And  especially 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  the  limit  of  age  for  the  entrance 
into  a  factory  coincide  with  the  limit  of  age  for  the  finishing  of 
school  studies,  which  by  the  law  of  Public  Instruction  had  been  fixed 
at  thirteen  years  precisely  (that  is,  this  is  the  age  at  which  the 
legal  obligation  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  ceases). 
Besides,  even  above  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  new  law  does  not  leave  the 
young  people  without  protection  ;  for  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  the 
working-day  may  not  exceed  ten  hours.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not 
much  of  a  concession,  since  the  working-day  of  grown-up  men  rarely 
exceeds  ten  hours  ;  but  this  rule,  which  extends  as  we  shall  see  to 
women  as  well  as  men,  will  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  tnming  the 
fact  into  a  right,  and  of  imposing  the  ten-hours  maximum  on  all 
labourers  without  distinction.  For  we  know  that  in  practice  it*  is  very 
difficult  to  have  a  difierent  day  according  to  age  or  sex  in  the  same 
factory.  In  addition  to  this,  a  doctor's  certificate  is  required,  stating 
that  the  child  is  sufficiently  developed  physically,  and  up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen  the  inspectors  can  always  demand  a  fresh  medical  exami¬ 
nation. 

-  These  various  prescriptions  apply  only  to  the  manufacturing  industry, 
properly  so  called,  not  to  the  agricultural,  nor  even  to  the  commercial. 
Children  employed  in  shops  are  not  subject  to  them  :  and  yet  there  was 
good  reason  enough  to  give  them  also  the  benefit  of  the  protection  of 
the  law  ;  but  no  one  could  face  the  practical  difficulty  here,  namely  the 
inadequacy  of  the  inspecting  staff,  which  prevents  the  inspection  of  the 
factories  alone  from  being  efficient. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  old  law  applied  neither  to  private 
workshops  nor  to  State  and  charitable  enterprises,  the  new  law  has  got 
rid  of  all  these  exceptions.  It  must  be  noticed  here  that  the  Catholic 
party,  which  fought  vigorously  for  the  adoption  of  the  law,  would  yet 
have  maintained  the  old  exemption  of  private  and  charitable  workshops. 
It  did  not,  however,  succeed. 
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These  legislative  enactments  about  children  were  only  disputed  in 
matters  of  detail.  Everybody  was  agreed  about  the  principles  at 
issue,  and  M.  Frederic  Passy  himself,  the  champion  of  the  Liberal 
school  (who  during  the  earlier  discussions  was  still  sitting  in  Parlia¬ 
ment)  approved  of  the  law.  But  it  was  in  the  part  that  concerned  the 
regulation  of  women's  labour  that  the  struggle  was  lively  and  delayed 
for  some  time  the  adoption  of  the  measure.  Our  old  legislation  did 
not  contain  any  special  provision  for  the  labours  of  adult  females,  except 
that  it  forbade  their  employment  in  mines.  The  new  bill  added  to  this 
law  three  other  restrictions  :  (1)  the  prohibition  of  night-work  ;  (2)  the 
prohibition  of  work  for  six  weeks  after  confinement ;  (3)  the  limitation 
of  the  working-day  to  eleven  hours.  Of  these  three  propositions  the 
two  last  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle ;  they  could  not  have  been 
passed,  although  they  were  not  excessive  :  *  only  the  first,  and  that  after 
much  fighting,  became  law.  Our  gratitude  is  due  to  those  who,  like  the 
Comte  de  Mun  and  M.  Richard  Waddington  carried  by  assault  this 
citadel  in  which  the  school  of  Laissez  faire  had  concentrated  all  its 
forces.  The  Liberal  school  objected  :  (1)  that  women  were  of  age,  and 
were  free,  and  had  a  perfect  right  to  work  when  and  how  they  pleased  ; 
(2)  that  the  effect  of  this  limitation  would  be  to  reduce  still  more  a  salary 
already  insufficient.  Twice  the  Senate  took  refuge  in  this  non  possumus 
of  the  orthodox  Political  Economy,  refused  to  ratify  these  restrictions, 
and  sent  the  bill  back  to  the  Chamber.  Finally,  on  the  7th  of  February 
last,  the  Comte  de  Mun, — in  an  admirable  speech,  in  which  he  showed 
that  night-work  was  the  destruction  of  the  home,  and  depicted  the 
young  girls  returning  home  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  the 
Faubourgs  of  Paris,  without  even  the  resource  of  being  able  to  apply 
to  a  policeman  for  protection,  since  they  would  only  receive  the 
answer  that  **  at  such  an  hour  no  honest  girl  would  be  walking  about 
the  streets,” — swept  away  these  miserable  arguments,  and  a  formidable 
majority  of  378  votes  against  73  passed  once  more  the  law  prohibiting 
night-work.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Senate,  now  that  the  bill  has 
been  sent  there  again,  will  resign  itself  to  definitely  accept  it. 

ft  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  men  has  not  yet  been  proposed.  It  would  have  been  too  great 
a  game  to  play,  and  one  that  would  have  been  lost  beforehand.  And 

'  The  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  prohibit  women  from  working  after  their  con¬ 
finement  was  due  to  the  fear  that  abortions  might  be  encouraged,  and  that  it  would 
confer  an  advantage  on  childless  women  ;  and  perhaps  also  to  a  witty  interruption 
of  Dr.  Desprez,  who  cried  out,  “  The  law  wants  to  prevent  labourers’  wives  from 
working  after  their  confinement,  but  why  doesn’t  it  prevent  fashionable  women 
from  dancing  during  the  same  period  ?” 
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yet  France  is  one  of  those  countries  where  the  working-day  for  men  is 
already  limited  hy  law.  It  is  true  that  the  limit  is  a  twelve-hours  one — 
that  is,  higher  than  the  actual  duration  of  the  working-day  in  most 
factories, — and  that  the  law  in  question  is  an  old  law  of  1 848,  which  has 
never  been  seriously  applied,  and  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  in 
the  rare  cases — there  are,  however,  some  we  might  mention — where 
the  working-day  does  exceed  twelve  hours,  remains  a  dead  letter.  Still 
a  ministerial  circular  of  last  year  recommended  the  inspectors  to  keep 
their  eyes  upon  it.^ 

The  weekly  day  of  rest  is  made  obligatory  by  the  new  law  both  for 
women  and  children.  This  is  really  a  great  step,  since  the  benefit  of 
this  dispensation  will  be  extended  by  the  reaction  even  to  adult  work¬ 
men,  and  the  Sunday  rest  will  by  degrees  become  law.  Still,  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  bill  speaks  of  a  weekly  rest  and  not  of  a  Sunday 
rest.  W ell  then,  could  an  employer  conform  to  the  law  by  obliging  his 
men  to  work  on  Sunday,  while  giving  them  Monday  or  Thursday  or 
some  other  day  for  a  day  of  rest  ?  Certainly  ;  he  would  be  acting 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  la^  ;  the  law  demands  one  day  of  rest  a 
week,  but  not  that  this  day  should  be  Sunday,  **  in  order,”  as  the 
reporters  would  say,  “to  respect  liberty  of  conscience!”  We  must 
interpret  this  curious  arrangement  less  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  unfortunately,  than  as  a  manifestation  of  that  spirit  of 
distrust  and  bitterness  against  all  religious  institutions  which  characterizes 
the  Radical  party  in  France.  We  must  remember,  also,  to  be  fair,  that 
the  Gh)vernment  of  Louis  XVlIl.  in  1816,  had  made  a  law  on  the 
keeping  of  Sunday  and  the  Catholic  Festivals  which  had  left  very 
irritating  reminiscences  behind  them.  This  law, — which,  for  instance, 
forbade  all  labour  on  All  Saints*  day  (a  Protestant,  in  a  trial  that  made 
a  great  stir  about  1830,  bad  been  condemned  for  this), — was  repealed 
by  the  Republican  Government  in  1880,  and  a  stratagem  was  had 
recourse  to  in  order  not  to  appear  to  re-establish  it. 

As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  protection  of  children,  let  us  mention 

'  It  may  be  useful  in  this  place  to  mention  a  parliamentary  inquiry  which  has 
been  quite  recently  made  by  order  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  limitation  of 
the  labour  day  to  eight  hours.  A  form  of  questions  to  this  effect  was  sent  to  all  the 
syndicates  of  employers  and  of  workmen.  Of  course,  a  large  number  did  not  reply. 
But  it  is  curious  to  note  that,  among  the  workmen  who  replied,  hardly  more  than 
a  fourth  showed  themselves  favourable  to  the  eight-hours  day,  nearly  half  preferred 
nine  or  ten  hours,  and  more  than  a  quarter  showed  themselves  hostile  to  any  kind 
of  regulation.  And  what  is  still  more  curious  is  that,  conversely,  a  pretty  strong 
proportion  of  the  employers,  viz.  fifteen  per  cent,  were  favourable  to  the  legal 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour. 
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here  an  excellent  law  of  the  24th  of  Julj,  1889,  which  is  certainly  one 
of  the  best  social  reforms  that  hare  been  effected  of  late.  In  order  to 
understand  the  usefulness  of  this  law,  we  must  observe  that  the  charitable 
associations  which  are  occupied  with  children  often  see  their  efforts 
made  of  none  effect  by  the  ill  will  of  the  parents.  When  a  child  was 
found  with  a  drunken  father  or  a  prostitute  mother,  its  protectors  used 
to  try  vainly  to  rescue  it  from  this  hell ;  it  rested  with  the  parents  to 
maintain  it,  by  reason  of  the  parental  authority  which  the  law  confers 
on  them.  And  then,  even  if  its  protectors  had  succeeded  in  placing  it 
in  some  Home,  it  was  always  in  the  power  of  the  parents  to  have  it 
back,  and  thus  to  make  it  lose  all  the  benefits  of  a  moral  education. 
But  now,  thanks  to  the  new  law,  any  parents  who,  by  their  habitual 
drunkenness,  or  their  notorious  or  scandalous  misconduct,  or  their  ill 
treatment,  compromise  the  health,  safety,  or  morality  of  their  child, 
can  be  declared  to  have  lost  their  parental  power.  It  suffices,  then, 
tor  those  charitable  people  who  occupy  themselves  with  the  saving 
of  children,  to  state  the  case  before  a  judge  in  order  to  remove  the 
children  from  the  unworthy  parents.  In  this  ease  it  is  the  Inspecteurs 
de  Vassistance  publique  who  succeed  to  the  parental  authority  ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  depute  their  power  to  the  charitable  associations 
which  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  children,  and  which  have 
demanded  the  withdrawal.  For  the  future,  then,  nothing  will  hinder 
any  longer  the  beneficent  action  of  those  associations  which  are  devoted 
to  the  relief  of  deserted  children. 


The  question  of  Insurance  against  accidents  in  the  workshop,  which 
is  the  order  of  the  day  in  every  country,  has  also  been  the  object 
numerous  discussions  in  the  two  chambers. 

In  France  the  position  of  the  workman  who  has  been  the  victim  of 
an  accident  is  particularly  deplorable.  He  cannot  invoke  the  assistance 
of  any  law  but  the  article  1382  of  the  Civil  Code,  which  declares 
that  whosoever  has  caused  any  hurt  to  another  through  his  fault  is 
obliged  to  make  it  good.  But  for  this  the  worksaan  has  to  prove  that 
the  accident  happened  through  the  fault  of  the  employer,  and  through 
bis  negligence.  And  this  is  a  thing  always  difficult  to  prove,  often 
impossible  ;  and  in  any  case  the  workman  has  to  undertake  the  bringing 
of  an  action,  with  all  the  sacrifices  of  time  and  of  money  that  a  case 
at  law  implies,  the  choosing  of  solicitor  and  counsel, — all  which  is  im¬ 
possible  to  a  working  man,  especially  to  the  poor  wretch  who  is  lying, 
perhaps,  in  his  bed  with  an  arm  or  a  leg  broken.  So  that  in  fact  what 
happens  is  that  the  workman  who  is  the  victim  of  an  accident,  rather 
than  bring  an  action,  prefers  to  accept  any  indemnity  whatever,  often 
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a  ridiculous  one,  which  the  euiplojer  or  the  companj  choose  to  give 
him  of  their  own  free  will. 

This  state  of  things  calls  for  an  urgent  reform  ;  and,  indeed,  a  bill  on 
the  subject  has  for  the  last  three  years  been  cruising  about  between  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will 
not  reach  its  goal  just  yet.  The  bill  that  the  Chamber  passed  was 
very  simple  :  the  employer  was  to  be  legally  responsible  for  all  the 
accidents  that  happened  in  his  manufactory,  without  exception  (except, 
of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  workman  causing  it  on  piu’pose — in  the  case 
of  suicide, for  instance) ;  the  amount  of  compensation  was  fixed  by  the  bill ; 
the  employer  could  insure  himself  against  these  risks,  but  he  could  not  in 
this  case  apply  to  a  private  Insurance  Company,  only  the  State  could 
insure  him.  The  Senate  did  not  accept  this  system  :  it  limited  the 
legal  responsibility  of  the  employer  to  accidents  the  cause  of  which 
could  not  be  discovered,  and  it  left  to  the  workman  the  burden  of  such 
accidents  as  were  caused  by  his  own  fault.  Still,  as  in  this  case  the 
onu$  probandi  falls  mi  the  employer,  even  this  draft  of  the  bill  which 
the  Senate  proposed  would  be  a.considerable  amelioration  on  the  side  of 
the  workman.  In  addition  to  this  the  Senate,  instead  of  State  Insur¬ 
ance,  left  the  employer  free  to  insure  himself  wherever  he  chose. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  however,  it  was  asked  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  establish  Compulsory  Insurance,  as  in  Germany, 
— which,  by  the  way,  does  not  of  necessity  imply  State  Insurance.  The 
law  may  very  well  impose  upon  the  employers  the  obligation  of  insuring 
themselves  against  risk,  because  it  is  the  only  practical  method  of 
guaranteeing  compensation  to  the  workmen — while  leaving  them  free 
to  apply  to  private  companies,  or  to  arrange  a  mutual  insurance  among 
themselves.  This  is  the  solution  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most 
reasonable — compulsion  as  to  the  principle,  liberty  as  to  the  means. 

This  question  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  discussion  at  the 
Congress  of  the  Protestant  Association  for  the  Study  of  Social  Questions, 
which  met  at  Montbeliard  in  J uly  of  last  year.  Mr.  Gruner,  a  mining 
engineer,  who  introduced  the  subject,  admitted  the  responsibility  of  the 
employer,  but  concluded  against  the  principle  of  compulsory  insurance 
“  as  destructive  of  every  idea  of  industrial  good  feeling,  because  it  allows 
the  employers  to  escape  from  their  responsibility  by  the  payment  of 
a  sum  of  money.”  The  opposite  view  was  taken  by  M.  Wuarin,  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Geneva  and  by  the  writer  of  this  article  who 
remarked  that  compulsory  insurance  is  the  inevitable  limit  to  which  all 
legislation  that  imposes  the  principle  of  the  responsibility  of  employers, 
in  case  of  accident,  must  come,  and  that  it  is  better  to  accept  it  at  once. 
We  know  what  the  Swiss  people  did  ;  the  Referendum  of  October  26th, 
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of  last  year,  showed  283,228  votes  for  compulsory  insurance,  and  only 
9,220  against.  It  is  probable  that  the  French  Republic  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  Helvetian  Confederation. 

In  the  matter  of  accidents  there  should  be  mentioned  a  rather  impor¬ 
tant  law  of  July  8,  1890,  which  gave  to  miners  the  right  to  elect 
Delegaiet  charged  ivith  the  inspection  of  mines,  and  to  draw  up  the 
causes  of  accidents.  The  Chambers,  moved  by  the  recent  catastrophes 
that  have  occurred  in  coal  mines,  came  to  the  conclusion,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  the  mining  companies  did  not  take  all  the  precautions 
necessary  to  prevent  explosions  of  fire-damp,  and  so  were  anxious  to 
entrust  to  those  who  were  the  most  immediately  interested — that  is  to 
the  workmen  themselves — the  charge  of  watching  over  their  own  safety. 
Of  course  the  companies  thus  suspected  did  not  look  with  a  very 
favourable  eye  upon  this  measure,  and  did  not  easily  resign  themselves 
to  undergo  the  inspection  of  their  own  workmen.  Hence  the  frequent 
quarrels  tliat  were  taken  before  the  administrative  tribunals  and  the 
Conseil  d'Etat. 

The  Clmmber  of  Deputies  passed  last  year  a  bill  that  was  even  more 
aggressive  to  the  leaders  of  industry,  and  that  provoked  on  the  part  of 
these  latter  the  most  lively  remonstrances.  The  bill  declared  that 
every  employer  tcho  dismissed  a  workman  because  of  his  position  as 
member  of  a  Trades  Union  would  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for 
from  one  to  three  months.  This  somewhat  draconic  measure  was 
brought  on,  we  must  remember,  by  the  intolerance  of  certain  employers 
in  France,  who  for))ade  their  workmen  to  belong  to  a  Trades  Union. 
They  were  certainly  very  much  in  the  wrong  to  act  thus,  since  the 
workman  who  combines  is  only  making  use  of  a  legitimate  right.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  law  we  have  mentioned  could  not  afford  any 
practical  results  :  the  employer  would  always  find  some  pretext  to 
turn  the  workman  out,  without  openly  aiming  at  his  position  as  member 
of  a  union,  displicuit  nasus  !  In  fact,  as  long  as  the  present  economic 
system  continues  with  only  the  “  cash-nexus  *’  between  the  capitalist 
and  the  wage-earner,  no  law  can  prevent  the  employer  from  sending 
away  a  workman  on  any  pretext,  good  or  bad. 

And  besides,  this  bill  was  buried  by  the  Senate.^ 

Three  or  four  very  important  bills  on  arbitration  between  masters 

*  Rinoe  the  above  was  written  the  whole  question  has  been  revived,  owing  to  the 
recent  action  of  the  Orleans  Railway  Company  in  discharging  some  Unionist  work¬ 
men.  Some  vigorous  interpellations  have  been  addressed  to  the  Ministry,  urging 
them  to  reintrt^uce  the  bill. 
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and  men,  on  the  provision  for  workmen  who  have  become  old,  on 
co-operative  societies,  and  on  agricultural  credit,  have  also  been  under 
discussion  in  Parliament.  We  will  wait  till  they  have  become  law 
before  we  speak  of  them.  But  we  would  say  a  word  or  two  upon  a 
very  important  law,  which,  although  it  is  already  old — it  dates  from 
1884, — yet  ought  not  to  remain  unknown  to  the  readers  of  this  new 
Review.  < 

I  mean  the  law  about  Trades  Unions.  We  must  begin  with  a  pain¬ 
ful  confession — that  is,  that  freedom  to  combine  does  not  exist  in 
France,  except  in  those  business-societies  which  possess  some  civil  or 
commercial  character.  The  French  Revolution  of  1789  was  very 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  association,  which  it  confounded  with  the  spirit 
of  corporations ;  it  wanted  to  have  no  intermediary  between  the 
individual  and  the  State,  and  a  celebrated  law  (one  that  it  has  often 
enough  been  reproached  with),  the  law  of  1791,  prohibited  persons 
belonging  to  the  same  profession  from  associating  in  order  to  defend 
“  their  pretended  common  interests  ’* ! 

This  feeling  of  mistrust  of  the  corporate  spirit  is  nowadays  be¬ 
ginning  to  disappear  even  among  those  who  are  most  faithful  to 
Jacobin  traditions,  and  in  1884  the  French  Republic  solemnly  dis¬ 
owned  the  work  of  the  first  Republic,  by  restoring  the  right  of  asso¬ 
ciation  to  all  who  form  part  of  the  same  trade,  employers  or  employed. 
These  associations  are  now  recognized  by  law,  and  can  acquire, 
possess,  etc.  But,  curiously  enough,  this  law  has  not  produced  the 
results  that  were  expected,  and  has  produced  others  that  nobody 
expected  at  all. 

It  had  been  passed  entirely  for  the  good  of  the  workman  ;  and 
it  is  just  the  workman  who  has  profited  least  by  it.  There  were  a 
certain  number  of  Unions,  without  a  legal  existence,  before  the  law 
of  1884,  and  since  the  passing  of  the  law  there  has  been  but  a  very 
slight  increase  in  their  numbers.  There  were  indeed  819  Workmen’s 
Unions  on  January  1st  of  that  year,  and  65  mixed  Unions  (t.e.  of 
masters  and  men  together).  But  these  very  respectable  figures  must 
not  deceive  us  :  many  of  these  Unions  existed  only  on  paper  ;  one  that 
I  knew  myself  was  composed  of  only  one  person,  which  person  gave 
himself  the  title  of  secretary  of  the  Union,  and,  when  any  great  con¬ 
gress  met,  commissioned  himself  to  represent  his  Union,  and  affixed 
its  seal  to  the  document  underneath  his  own  signature.  There  is  not 
one  of  our  Trades  Unions  that  can  be  compared  even  remotely,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  organization,  with  the  least  of  your  English  Unions. 
Not  that  this  prevents  our  workmen  from  grouping  themselves  with 
great  energy  in  a  critical  moment.  The  spirit  of  solidarity  is  not 
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wantiBg,  bat  it  does  not  seem  to  feel  the  need  of  a  permanent  and 
regalar  organization.* 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  another  class  of  men,  whom  the  l^islators  of 
1884  had  not  at  all  in  their  minds,  and  whom  they  were*  even  on  the 
point  of  excepting  from  the  law  by  a  formal  decree,  the  rural  pro« 
prietors,  immediately  seized  upon  the  law  for  their  own  advantage,  and 
formed  Agricultural  Uniont  (‘*  Syndicate  Agricoles '’)  all  over  the 
country.  The  official  statistics  did  not  show  more  than  557  of  these 
on  January  let  of  last  year,  but  there  are  certainly  \erj  many  more.' 
These  associations  of  large  and  small  proprietors  have  a  very  vigorons 
vitality  :  some  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  distributive  societies,  by 
buying  for  their  members  manures,  seed,  fodder,  implements,  etc. ; 
others  transform  themselves  into  productive  co-operative  societies  by 
manufacturing  in  common  and  selling  cheese,  beer,  and  wine  (there  has 
lately  been  started  an  Agricultural  Union  of  small  farmers  in  Champagne 
for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this  famous  wine).  These  agricultural 
unions  have  played  an  active  part  in  the  Protectionist  movement  that 
is  so  powerful  at  this  moment  in  France  ;  and  it  is  this,  indeed,  that 
prevents  them  from  agreeing  completely  with  the  distributive  societies 
that  are,  of  course,  for  Free-trade.  However,  in  many  of  the  Congresses 
these  two  forms  of  Trades  Unionism  have  tried  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing,  and  to  unite  in  order  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  how 
to  put  producers  and  consumers  into  immediate  connection.  This  un¬ 
foreseen  development  of  agricultural  societies  in  France  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  the  Economic  history  of  our  tune, 
and  perhaps  it  will  be  also  one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  consequences. 

To  give  a  proof  of  its  interest  in  social  questions,  and  to  prepare 
material  for  our  legislators,  the  Government  instituted,  on  January  23rd 
of  this  year,  a  Cotueil  Superieur  du  Travail,  consisting  of  fifty  mem¬ 
bers,  ot  whom  about  a  third  are  among  the  most  competent  members  of 
Parliament  in  these  questions,  a  third  are  from  the  employers  of  labour, 
and  about  a  third  from  the  workmen.  All  are  nominated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  Ministry,  with  a  laudable  impartiality,  set 
about  choosing  the  members  from  all  parties  and  without  any  regard  to 
political  considerations.  Thus  one  sees,  on  the  list — to  mention  the  best- 

'  It  might  even  be  said  that  the  Act  of  1884  on  Trades  Unions  is  more  liberal 
than  English  legislation,  for  it  punishes  neither  boycotting  of  wares,  nor  picketing, 
nor  indtments  to  revolt  and  pillage,  if  these  offences  happened  at  a  meeting  of 
the  union,  because  the  law  does  not  reckon  such  meetings  as  public.  A  bill  was 
brought  before  the  Senate  to  correct  this  excessive  tolerance  of  the  law,  by  inflicting 
certain  penalties  on  the  boycotting  of  goods  and  incitements  to  violence ;  but  this 
bill  has  renuuned  in  the  poi^olio,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 
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known  names — M.  Jules  Simon,  M.  Leon  Say,  and  the  Comte  de  Mun,and 
even  some  of  the  more  moderate  Socialists.  The  school  of  “  Socialists 
of  the  Chair  ’’  is  the  only  party  that  is  not  represented  ;  but  the  Ministry 
had  a  good  reason  for  this,  namely,  that  it  has  no  representative  in 
France,  or  only  one  or  two  at  the  most.  As  to  workmen,  whose  choice 
is  a  more  difficult  matter,  they  have  been  chosen  from  those  workmen 
who  had  been  already,  eleoted  by  their  comrades  as  naembers  of  the 
Conteil  de  Prudhotnmet^  or  as  secretaries  of  the  Chambres  Syndicates. 

■  This  Council  presents,  then,  genuine  guarantees  of  capacity'  and 
of  impartiality,  and,  if  it  takes  up  its  mission  in  good  earnest,  it  may 
render  very  real  service.  It  has  already  held  one  session,  from 
February  15th  to  February  20th  ;  and  it  has  come  to  some  very  wise 
decisions — decisions  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  have 
only  a  consultative  value.  Here  are  the  three  principal  ones. 

In  the  matter  of  wages,  the  Council  has  demanded  that  the  law 
should  impose  upon  the  employers  the  obligation  of  paying  wages  in 
ready  money,  and  every  fortnight  at  least ;  that  these  wages  cannot  be 
seized  by  creditors,  nor  kept  back  by  the  employers  themselves  in  the 
cases  when  these  latter  become  creditors  (as  in  the  case  of  their  having 
provided  food),  beyond  a  tenth  part  of  the  amount  due ;  that  in  case 
of  the  failure  of  an  employer  the  wages  of  his  workmen  are  to  be 
guaranteed  by  a  right  of  preference  against  all  the  other  creditors  for 
the  last  three  months  (a  rather  superfluous  arrangement,  to  all  appear* 
ance,  since  they  have  to  be  paid  every  fortnight). 

In  the  matter  of  arbitration  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  between 
masters  and  men,  the  Council  asks  for  a  law  authorizing  the  creation  of 
permanent  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  and  it  invites  the  Admi¬ 
nistration  to  put  the  necessary  premises  at  the  disposal  of  these  boards. 

Finally,  the  Council  has  expressed  a  wish  for  the  creation  of  a 
Labour  Office,  analogous  to  the  Bureaus  of  Labour  of  the  United 
States,  and  intended  like  them  to  collect  and  give  to  the  world  all 
the  information  that  bears  on  Labour  and  its  relations  with  Capital. 

Two  other  important  questions  are  occupying  at  this  moment  the 
attention  of  the  Chamber,  as  of  the  public,  and  will  occupy  them,  prob¬ 
ably,  till  the  end  of  the  year, — the  Customs  tariff,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Bank  of  France ;  but  as  these  questions  have  an 
interest  commercial  and  financial  rather  than  social  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  wo^,  we  will  leave  them  on  one  side,  and  we  will  not  take 
advantage  any  longer  of  the  patience  of  our  readers. 

'  ;  w  Charles  Gide. 

Translated  by  Percy  Dearmer,  B.  A.,  -  -  -  .  .  . 

Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
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Amebican  Economic  Association. — The  Association  continues  the 
issue  of  its  valuable  series  of  monographs.  The  1890  numbers  are  very 
varied  in  character.  The  most  interesting  is  the  account  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Transition  in  Japan,”  by  Dr.  Yeijiro  Ono.  The  political  revolution 
in  Japan  seems  to  have  left  the  industrial  condition  of  the  country 
almost  untouched.  It  is  still  a  **  relic  of  feudalism  ;  ”  each  district  pro¬ 
duces  for  its  own  needs.  The  rate  of  wages  varies  enormously  in 
different  districts  ;  e.ff.  ”  Osaka  and  Kioto  have  been  connected  since  1877 
by  a  railroad  of  twenty-seven  miles  length,  yet  the  rate  of  farm  wages 
in  the  former  is  five  yens  per  month,  against  one  yen  and  seventy-two 
sens  in  the  latter.”  The  land-tax  is  the  main  source  of  revenue,  and 
Dr.  Ono  calculates  that  it  is  equivalent  to  an  income-tax  of  16  per 
cent,  on  agriculture.  The  farms  are  exceedingly  small,  the  usual  size 
being  about  five  acres.  At  present  the  tendency  of  population  is  to  flow 
from  the  towns  into  the  country,  although  the  proportion  of  the  people 
living  in  towns  of  over  twenty  thousand  was  in  1886  only  11  per  cent., 
as  against  60  per  cent,  in  England.  Manufactures  are  quite  undeveloped. 
What  manufacturing  industry  there  is,  is  chiefly  of  the  domestic  type. 
There  are  only  217  factories  in  the  country,  and  the  wages  of  artisans 
are  considerably  below  those  of  agricultural  labourers.  Dr.  Ono  expects 
the  industrial  change  to  take  the  form  of  a  complete  remodelling  of  the 
agricultural  system,  accompanied  by  the  development  of  manufactures, 
especially  in  silk  and  porcelain,  on  a  great  scale.  In  agriculture  what  is 
needed  is  the  application  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labour  as  between 
different  parts  of  the  country,  so  as  to  substitute  a  diversified  production 
for  the  present  uniform  system.  But  there  is  no  such  passion  for  agri¬ 
culture  as  in  England  in  the  eighteenth  and  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  rich  landowners  to  make  agricultural  experiments  are  badly 
wanted.  Dr.  Ono  feels  strongly  the  need  for  exportation  of  cereals  on 
a  large  scale  to  keep  up  the  price,  and  so  to  give  a  stimulus  to  farming. 
The  progress  of  manufactures  will  be  best  promoted,  he  believes,  by 
free  trade  rather  than  a  protective  policy ;  but  he  speaks  strongly  on 
the  need  for  the  abolition  of  the  existing  commercial  treaties  with 
foreign  states,  “  forced  upon  Japan  by  the  cupidity  of  England.”  This 
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is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  thorough  reform  of  taxation,  with  the 
aim  of  lessening  the  incidence  of  the  land-tax  on  agriculture,  by  im¬ 
posing  higher  import  duties,  and  at  the  same  time  of  relieving  agri¬ 
cultural  products  of  all  export  duties.  The  revision  of  the  commercial 
treaties  would  not  only  make  fiscal  reform  possible,  but  also,  on  the  other 
side,  promote  the  influx  of  foreigners,  and  of  foreign  business  ability  and 
foreign  capital,  into  Japan.  No  doubt  this  will  involve  a  rapid  disloca¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  industrial  system,  for  industries  still  “  in  the  feudal 
stage  ”  will  be  exposed  to  the  competition  of  European  entrepreneurs. 
The  danger  is  serious,  and  the  blow  is  likely  to  fall  heaviest  on  the 
unskilled  farm-labourers.  Dr.  Ono  in  general  is  not  at  all  in  favour  of 
government  regulation  of  industry.  “  Great  social  or  industrial  reforms 
cannot  be  imposed  from  without,”  ho  tells  us.  “  They  spring  rather 
from  the  awakening  vigour  of  society  itself,  the  result  of  conditions 
which  are  largely  independent  of  artificial  stimulus.”  But  he  thinks 
that,  in  Japan,  Government  may  relieve  the  dangerous  pressure  which 
threatens  in  two  ways  :  first,  by  fostering  in  every  way  the  mobility 
of  labour  ;  and  secondly,  by  adopting  a  gradually  developing  legislation 
to  regulate  the  relations  of  labour  and  capital.  The  whole  paper  is 
well  worth  study.  The  facts  are  set  out  in  a  lucid  and  orderly  fashion, 
and  are  in  themselves  of  exceptional  interest.  Lastly,  the  paper  is 
adorned  by  a  thoroughly  Japanese  map. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  canal  is  the  aim  of  two  essays  published  as 
a  single  volume:  *‘The  Canal  and  the  Railway,”  by  Dr.  Edmund  J. 
James  ;  and  “  Canals  and  their  Economic  Relation  to  Transportation,” 
by  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Haupt.  The  writers  think  that  the  tendency  at  the 
incoming  of  railways  to  throw  on  one  side  the  waterways  as  an 
exploded  system  of  communication  went  much  too  far,  partly  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  supposed  interest  of  the  railways  in  their  abolition.  Dr. 
James  shows  that  to  a  great  extent  the  system  of  water-carriage  is 
recovering  lost  ground,  and  both  writers  desire  its  extension.  One 
important  function  of  the  canal  is  as  an  automatic  regulator  of  railway 
tariffs.  Thus  the  Erie  Canal  directly  or  indirectly  determines  railway 
rates  throughout  the  States  down  to  a  line  where  the  cost  of  ocean 
carriage  from  New  York  to  the  Gulf  cities  becomes  the  regulator  of 
railway  fares.  Another  point  brought  out  is  that  the  canal  is  not  to  be 
regarded  simply  as  a  competitor  with  the  railway,  but  rather  as  a 
valuable  accessory.  By  the  cheap  passage  which  it  oflers,  the  canal 
stimulates  industries,  large  parts  of  whose  produce,  as  soon  as  they  are 
established,  are  carrie<l  by  the  railways. 

Two  other  essays  combined  in  a  single  volume  are  those  of  Mr.  W. 
Willoughby  and  Miss  Clare  de  Grafienried  on  “Child  Labour.” 
VoL.  I. — No.  3.  2  E 
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According  to  the  admirable  practice  of  the  Association,  a  prize  was 
offered  by  a  private  donor  (through  the  Association)  for  the  best  essay 
on  this  subject.  Two  essays  were  bracketed  first,  and  they  are  here 
published  together.  They  deal  with  the  matter  from  very  different 
points  of  view,  and  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  supplementary  to  one 
another.  Mr.  Willoughby  treats  the  subject  as  a  systematic  inquiry,  to 
be  approached  with  the  aid  of  reports,  statistics,  and  so  forth  ;  Miss  de 
Graffenried  gives  the  result  of  her  own  observation  and  inquiries  in  a 
less  systematic  form.  Both  essayists  concur  in  looking  to  legislation  of 
the  type  of  the  English  factory  legislation  as  the  best  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  they  point  out  and  deplore.  One  point  which  comes  out  is 
that  the  American  system  is  not  nearly  so  effective  in  securing  the 
education  of  children,  as  might  be  expected. 

The  “  History  of  the  New  York  Property  Tax,”  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Schwab, 
is  a  learned  and  full  investigation,  mainly  of  local  interest,  into  the 
history  of  finance  in  New  York  State  and  City,  while  Dr.  Simon  N. 
Patten  discourses  with  clearness  and  emphasis  on  “The  Educational 
Value  of  Political  Economy."  Dr.  Patten  has  an  interesting  theory 
that  the  best  sciences  for  educational  purposes  are  not  the  purely 
deductive  sciences,  like  mathematics,  nor  again  the  purely  inductive 
sciences  ;  but  the  sciences  which  are  in  process  of  transition  from  an 
inductive  to  a  deductive  stage,  and  tlierefore  give  examples  of  both 
types  of  reasoning.  Such  a  science  is  Economics  at  the  present  time, 
and  he  therefore  looks  forward  to  the  supersession  of  the  older  training 
in  mathematics  and  physics  by  a  training  in  economy  and  social  science. 
'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  newly-formed  British  Economic  Associa¬ 
tion  will  see  its  way  to  doing  in  this  country  some  of  the  work  which 
the  Association  is  doing  so  well  in  America,  and  especially  as  regards  (1) 
the  printing  of  monographs  of  scientific  interest,  which  no  ordinary 
publisher  would  undertake,  and  (2)  the  encouragement  of  younger 
economists  by  the  occasional  offer  of  prizes. 

Domestic  Service  in  Canada. — It  is  related  by  General  Booth 
(“  Darkest  England,”  p.  189)  that,  “  in  Canada,  the  girls  are  taken  out 
of  Rescue  Homes  as  servants,  with  no  other  reference  than  is  gained 
by  a  few  weeks'  residence  there,  and  are  paid  as  much  as  £3  a  month 
wages.”  This  statement  would,  perhaps,  have  been  correct  if,  instead 
of  Canada,  General  Booth  had  said  in  some  parts  of  Canada  ;  but  of 
Canada  as  a  whole  it  is  absolutely  incorrect,  and  likely  to  do  harm  by 
raising  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  wages  to  be  obtained  here.  In 'ail 
those  portions  of  Canada  which  lie  within  comparatively  easy  reach  of 
England,  and  which  contain  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  population'  of 
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the  whole  comitry, — in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  and 
Ontario, — a  thoroughly  trained  and  competent  woman  with  excellent 
references  would  find  it  impossible  to  secure  wages  at  £3  a  month'. 
According  to  the  Report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Industries  of  Ontario 
for  1889,  the  average  monthly  wage  of  domestic  servants  living  in 
farms  throughout  the  province  was  jg6  61  cents,  or  £l  7s.  6^.  Nd 
statistics  of  the  kind  have  as  yet  been  collected  in  relation  to  service 
in  cities  and  towns.  The  wages  there  are  certainly  higher.  In 
Toronto  they  probably  reach  their  highest  level.  A  general  servant, 
who  can  undertake  washing  and  ironing  as  well  as  cooking  and  house* 
work,  usually  receives  ten  dollars  a  month  ;  though,  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  where  especial  competence  or  skill  is  shown,  this  is 
raised  to  twelve  dollars.  A  girl  who  cannot  undertake  the  family 
washing  must  be  content  with  nine  dollars.  A  nurse  or  house-maid 
earns  from  seven  to  nine  dollars.  Girls  going  to  a  place  direct  from 
a  home  of  the  kind  General  Booth  refers  to  are  usually  ready  to  take 
a  lower  than  the  average  wage  ;  though,  doubtless,  after  a  short 
time,  if  they  prove  tolerably  competent,  they  are  able  to  get  the  same 
as  other  women.  It  is  certainly  easier  for  a  servant  without  good 
references  to  get  a  place  here  than  it  would  be  in  England.  I  gather 
that,  in  Montreal,  wages  are,  if  anything,  lower  than  in  Toronto  ;  in 
Halifax  they  are  lower  by  one  or  two  dollars  a  month,  and  this  is  the 
case  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Ontario  also.  The  journey  to  Manitoba  or 
the  North  Western  Provinces,  and  still  more  to  British  Columbia,  is  so 
expensive  that  few  domestic  servants  find  their  way  there.  In  British 
Columbia  I  am  informed  that  women  servants  receive  twenty-five 
dollars,  =  £0  4s.  2d.,  a  month,  which  is  the  usual  sum  paid  to  a  China¬ 
man  undertaking  the  same  work. 

But  in  Ontario,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  ten  dollars,  =  £2  Is.  8d.,  are 
the  highest  wages  that  a  girl  without  any  special  training  could  possibly 
acquire.  If  she  were  only  fit  for  farm  or  country  work,  she  would  not 
earn  more  than  from  six  to  seven  dollars  a  month. 

There  are  other  differences  besides  that  of  wages  between  domestic 
service  in  England  and  in  Canada  ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  these 
should  be  understood  by  intending  emigrants,  and  still  more  by  those 
promoting  emigration.  First,  in  relation  to  the  rougher  class  of  girls, 
who  are  only  fitted  for  work  in  farms.  Owing  to  the  length  and 
severity  of  winter,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  year  has  to  be 
crowded  into  the  five  warm  months ;  and  during  that  season  masters 
and  servants,  men  and  women  alike,  have  to  work  exceedingly  hard, 
and  no  one  who  is  not  very  robust  can  at  all  support  the  strain^  The 
stress  of  work  in  summer  has  other  more  unfortunate  consequences. 
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Almost  every  farmer  employs  several  additional  men  during  the 
summer.  These  it  is  impossible  to  get  from  the  adjoining  districts,  as 
no  one  settles  in  the  country  who  cannot  secure  steady  work  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  extra  labourers  belong  to  a  shifting 
homeless  class,  chiefly  of  unmarried  men,  who  in  spring  go  out  into 
the  country  to  seek  work  on  farms  or  in  the  lumber  trade,  and  who 
flock  into  the  cities  as  winter  comes  on,  and  add  to  the  already  large 
crowd  of  unskilled  labourers  for  whom  there  is  not  sufficient  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  winter  months.  The  hired  hands  ’’  are  boarded  and 
lodged  in  the  farms  where  they  work  through  the  summer  season. 
The  accommodation  is  frequently  quite  insufficient ;  and  farmer’s 
family,  women  servants,  and  hired  hands  are  crowded  into  a  space  that 
was  originally  intended  for  one  family  alone.  Evils  naturally  result 
from  this  state  of  things,  and  it  is  most  important  that  young  girls  who 
are  sent  out  by  philanthropic  agencies  to  Canada  should  be  regularly 
visited,  and  watched  over  by  some  responsible  person  other  than  their 
immediate  employers.  In  a  thinly  inhabited  country,  with  as  yet  no 
leisured  class,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  arrange  for  such  inspection  and 
care  than  at  home. 

The  drawbacks  to  domestic  service  in  towns  are  nothing  like  so 
serious.  Servants  are,  on  the  whole,  treated  with  consideration  ;  and  the 
drudge  of  the  English  lodging-house,  I  suppose,  hardly  exists.  A  good 
deal  of  liberty  is  allowed  both  as  to  evenings  or  afternoons  out,  and  in 
the  receiving  of  a  girl’s  friends  in  the  kitchen  on  her  evenings  in. 
These  advantages  are  to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by  the  amount 
of  work  expected  from  the  average  general  servant.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  servants  in  Canada  are 
general  servants.  The  girl  who  expects  to  receive  ten  dollars  a  month 
wages  must  be  a  fair  plain  cook,  understand  housework,  wait  at  table, 
and  do  the  whole  washing  and  ironing  for  the  family.  She  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  saved  from  one  of  the  heaviest  duties  of  the  English 
servant  in  winter.  The  houses  are  usually  warmed  by  hot  air  ;  the 
master  of  the  family  himself  attends  to  the  furnace  by  which  the  pipes 
are  heated  ;  and  open  tires  are  rarely  used.  Still  there  is  little  doubt 
that  a  trained  English  cook  or  housemaid  would  lose  by  coming  out  to 
Canada.  The  additional  work  demanded  of  her,  and  the  increased  cost 
of  clothing  would  outweigh  the  advantages  of  a  higher  salary.  A 
strong  active  girl,  however,  who  is  not  fit  for  the  highest  kind  of 
service  at  home,  would  do  well  by  emigrating,  especially  if  she  fretted 
under  the  strict  supervision  and  observance  of  class  distinctions  insisted 
on  by  most  English  mistresses. 

But  there  is  one  drawback  to  emigration  which  is  never  fully 
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realized  except  by  those  who  have  emigrated.  Working  men  and 
women,  who  come  out  to  a  colony,  virtually  break  away  from  the  old 
life  altogether.  They  rarely  get  an  opportunity  to  go  back.  They  are 
bad  correspondents,  for  want  of  the  habit  of  expressing  themselves  in 
writing.  Even  if  they  make  a  steady  effort  to  write  to  their  English 
friends,  their  letters  are  less  frequently  answ'ered  ;  for  friends  at  home 
have  other  and  more  pressing  interests  close  at  hand.  Most  settlers  in 
a  new  country  have  a  strong  longing  for  the  old  home — and  home¬ 
sickness  is  a  heavy  penalty  to  pay,  even  for  increased  material  comfort. 
Their  children,  however,  reap  the  benefit, — growing  up  with  better  food 
and  clothing,  fresher  air,  and  a  good  chance,  for  the  clever  ones,  of 
rising  -in  the  world  ;  so  that,  in  the  end,  the  Englishman’s  courage 
in  emigrating  brings  its  reward,  though  not  iu  many  cases  till  the 
second  generation. 

Margaret  Ashlet. 


Municipal  Monopolies. — A  legal  point  of  considerable  economic 
interest  has  recently  been  decided  at  Toronto,  Canada.  Under  an 
agreement,  dated  1861,  the  Street  Railways  Company  obtained  a 
franchise  giving  them  the  sole  right  of  running  street  railways  in 
Toronto,  subject  to  the  following  clause  :  The  privilege  granted 
by  the  present  'agreement  shall  extend  over  a  period  of  thirty  years 
from  this  date,  but,  at  the  expiration  thereof,  the  Corporation  may, 
after  giving  six  months’  notice  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  said  term 
of  their  intention,  assume  the  ownership  of  the  railways  and  all  real 
and  personal  property  in  connection  with  the  working  thereof,  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  value  to  be  determined  by  arbitration.”  For  the  last  two 
or  three  years  the  Street  Railway  Company  have  been  fighting  hard 
to  avoid  the  surrender  of  their  franchise.  First  they  went  to  the 
local  legislature  and  tried  to  get  power  to  construct  electric  railways 
in  the  suburbs,  with  right  to  run  them  for  a  certain  period.  Their 
purpose  was  so  to  connect  these  extensions  with  the  old  system,  as  to 
make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  city  to  take  over  the  latter  alone. 
This  was  defeated.  Then  it  was  found  that  the  agreement  of  1861 
provided  no  machinery  for  arbitration,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  a 
special  Act  for  that  purpose.  The  company  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  pre¬ 
vent  this.  The  arbitrators  were  accordingly  chosen,  one  by  the  city, 
one  by  the  Street  Railway  Company,  and  the  chairman  by  the  other 
two.  The  company’s  claim  included,  not  only  the  value  of  their  pro¬ 
perty,  but  compensation  for  the  loss  of  franchise.  In  the  clause 
quoted  above  there  is  nothing  to  justify  such  a  claim,  but  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  drawn  loosely,  and  the  counsel  of  the  company  found  a 
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few  phrases  on  which  to  ground  their  contention.  The  award  of  the 
arbitrators  was  made  public  on  April  16,  1891.  It  is  signed  by  only 
two  of  the  arbitrators,  the  representative  of  the  company  dissent¬ 
ing.  It  values  the  property  of  the  company  at  Kl|453,788,  but  declines 
to  make  any  allowance  ‘‘for  the  value  of  any  privilege  or  franchise 
extending  ”  beyond  the  thirty  years  of  the  original  agreement. 

We  notice  that  one  of  the  Toronto  University  “  Studies  in  Political 
Science  ”  (edited  by  Professor  W.  J.  Ashley)  deals  with  the  subject  of 
“Municipal  Monopolies  and  their  Management.”  The  writer,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Sinclair,  collects  a  number  of  valuable  statistics,  both  from 
Europe  and  America,  as  to  the  relative  cost  and  efficiency  of  street 
railways,  waterworks,  and  gas  and  electric  lighting,  under  various 
systems  of  management.  His  conclusions  are  :  1.  That  water  supply 
is  an  undertaking  in  which  municipal  management  has  been  eminently 
successful,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  and  in  both  has  yielded 
large  financial  returns,  which  have  been  used  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
general  taxation  ;  but  that  there  should,  if  possible,  be  a  lowering  of 
rate  required  from  the  more  needy,  by  a  higher  charge,  if  necessary, 
for  such  additional  services  as  are  practically  luxuries.  2.  That  while 
the  municipal  direction  of  street  railways  has  been  attempted  but 
seldom  in  Europe  and  never  in  America,  street-car  service  is  a  source 
whence  large  revenues  might  be  derived  by  great  and  growing  cities, 
revenues  which  may  be  obtained  either  through  the  power  of  control 
rendered  necessary  by  their  public  character,  or  by  their  direct  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  city.  This  latter  course  may  be  rendered 
necessary  by  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  former ;  but,  in  any 
event,  street  railways  should  not  be  operated  with  a  view  to  a  very 
large  surplus,  as  this  would  involve  a  special  tax  on  a  class  not  the 
most  able  to  support  it.  3.  That  the  gas  industry,  where  undertaken  by 
the  mimicipal  authorities,  has  been  as  successful  as  in  private  hands, 
and  has,  in  addition,  provided  large  sums  for  the  local  treasury.  The 
tax  on  consumers  is  perhaps  not  more  inequitably  distributed  than  in 
ordinary  taxation,  but  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  furnish  a  certain 
amount  of  the  service  cheap  enough  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Mr.  Sinclair  considers  that  the  facts  on  record  as  to  electric  lighting 
are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  definite  conclusions  with  regard  to  it ;  as 
to  telephone  service,  though  it  needs  more  than  ordinary  public  control, 
too  little  is  at  present  known  to  justify  municipal  management.  Copies 
of  Mr.  Sinclair's  “  Study  ”  may  be  obtained  from  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  for  Ontario,  Toronto. 

..  Tas  Archbishop  of  Cxnterbcbt  akd  the  Chabiit  Oroxni- 
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ZATiOK  Society. — The  speech  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburj  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  on  April  23rd, 
marks  a  stage  in  the  society’s  history.  Few  forms  of  good  works  have 
grown  more  steadily  in  public  favour  of  late  years,  as  shown  by  the 
recognition  given  to  the  value  of  such  organization  by  leading  public 
men,  who  are  by  virtue  of  their  position  well  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion.  But  a  difficulty  has  often  arisen  in  the  work  from  the  close 
alliance  of  charity  with  religious  belief,  and  the  tendency  to  restrict  its 
distribution  to  members  of  the  same  religious  body  as  its  administrators. 
The  Archbishop  boldly  adopted  the  society’s  principle  that  ultimately 
the  two  must  be,  as  a  rule,  if  not  entirely,  severed.  He  was  not  so 
sanguine  as  some  devoted  organizers  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  but 
he  most  distinctly  pronounced  against  religious  proselytism  in  the 
form  of  almsgiving,  and  confessed  to  having  his  own  beliefs  and  hopes 
that  in  time  religious  organizations  would  combine  on  the  basis  of  the 
parish.  For  the  rest  he  laid  great  stress  on  the  unpopularity  which 
of  necessity  attaches  to  work  of  a  critical  character,  and  pointed  out 
that  at  present  the  society  has  hardly  passed  beyond  the  critical  stage. 
But  the  criticism,  he  was  careful  to  say,  is  of  a  Newtonian  kind,  and 
consists  of  a  careful  observation,  and  the  grouping  of  facts  with  a  view 
to  giving  them  their  true  proportions,  and  so  gradually  working  up  to 
the  formation  of  a  theory.  More  than  this  probably  no  organizer  would 
at  present  venture  to  say.  The  principles  of  the  society  are  as  yet 
empirical  in  character,  and  can  only  be  established  by  a  far  wider 
induction  than  the  extent  of  area  covered  by  the  society’s  work,  or  the 
length  of  its  life,  at  present  permits. 

,  The  Economic  Journal. — The  first  number  of  the  Economic 
Journal  is  full  of  important  matter,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  industry 
of  the  editor.  The  contents  fall  into  three  main  divisions.  Thus  we 
have,  firstly,  a  series  of  articles  on  theoretical  and  practical  questions, 
each  by  an  expert  in  the  particular  subject.  Mr.  Seebohm  traces  the 
growth  of  French  peasant  proprietorship  from  very  early  times,  adding 
to  the  evidence  that  it  can  no  more  be  looked  upon  as  the  product  of 
the  Revolution  exclusively.  Dr.  Cunningham  not  merely  rescues  from 
obscurity  some  brave  economists,  who  lived  before  that  ovo^  dvSpwv 
Adam  Smith,  but  shows  the  connection  between  their  theories  and  the 
facts  of  their  time,  always  an  important  contribution  to  economic  history. 
Professor  Wieser  gives  us,  from  inside,  so  to  say,  a  lucid  account  of  the 
Austrian  economists,  and  their  theory  of  value.  Mr.  Price  helps  to 
dissipate  the  charge  of  ‘‘crudeness,”  sometimes  brought  against 
economists,  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  exact  relation  between  the  facts 
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of  the  day  and  the  assumptions  on  which  Ricardo’s  theory  of  rent  is 
based.  Mr.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Burnett  bring  special  knowledge  to  bear  on 
Silver  and  Trade  Disputes  respectively  ;  and  Mr.  Courtney  brings  up  the 
rear  with  a  thoroughly  well-reasoned  and  well-written  account  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  realizing  the  Socialist  programme.  Reviews 
of  books,  notes  and  memoranda,  lists  of  books  complete  the  number. 

The  editorial  preface  sets  forth  the  aims  of  the  Journal  and  the 
Association  of  which  it  is  the  mouthpiece.  Its  object  is  scientific  and 
scientific  only  ;  neither  method  nor  result  is  prescribed,  but  a  hope  is 
expressed  that  the  juxtaposition  of  different  opinions  may  make  for 
agreement.  How  far  the  hope  will  be  realized  time  alone  can  show, 
but  at  least  we  may  look  forward  to  a  considerable  enlargement  of 
economic  knowledge.  All  students  feel  the  want  of  a  common  centre 
round  which  to  group  the  results  of  their  studies,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  Journal  will  be  the  means  of  communicating  to  the  world 
much  that  otherwise  might  have  been  suppressed  or  delayed.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  economists  of  the  present  time  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  maintain  a  series  of  numbers  as  brilliant  as  the  first,  but 
none  the  less  we  heartily  hope  that  they  may  prove  to  be  so,  and  grate¬ 
fully  wish  our  contemporary  all  possible  success. 

The  Chkistian  Social  Union  in  the  United  States. — At  a 
meeting  held  in  New  York  on  April  3rd,  presided  over  by  the  Right  Rev. 
the  Bishop  of  Central  New  York,  an  American  branch  of  the  Christian 
Social  Union  was  formally  organized.  An  influential  and  representa¬ 
tive  executive  and  council  have  been  appointed,  and  several  leaflets 
have  already  been  published  setting  forth  the  constitution  and  objects 
of  the  Union.  The  general  purposes  and  methods  of  “The  Christian 
Social  Union  in  the  United  States"  are  thus  stated  in  Leaflet  No.  3. 

“Our  primary  aim  is  eduoational.  We  begin  with  no  elaborate 
programme,  but  with  the  intention  of  striving  earnestly  to  know  what 
are  the  actual  economic  and  social  facts  which  confront  us  to-day  in 
our  own  country,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  underlying  principles,  ^ 
and  to  seek  to  discover  the  methods  which  must  be  followed  to  bring 
about  improved  social  conditions.  Our  desire  is  not  to  stir  up  strife, 
but  to  promote  peace  among  all  men.  We  come  before  the  public,  not 
as  those  who  claim  to  have  the  truth,  but  rather  as  those  who  are 
earnestly  searching  for  the  truth.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  wish  to 
urge  and  help  all  members  of  the  Church  to  put  into  their  actual  life 
such  truth  as  may  be  known  on  social  and  economic  topics.  Our 
ultimate  purpose  is  the  establishment  of  righteous  social  relations.  .  .  . 
Several  lines  of  activity  are  contemplated.  It  is  proposed  to  issue 
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leaflets  from  time  to  time,  to  recommend  books  to  be  read,  by  the  members 
of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  and  to  hold  annual  conventions.  Other 
work  of  the  national  body  will  depend  on  the  means  placed  at  our 
disposal.  It  has  already  been  resolved  to  establish  a  prize,  to  be  com¬ 
peted  for  by  students  in  our  theological  seminaries,  oh  ‘  The  Relation 
of  the  Church  and  the  Nation,’  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  our  treasury 
will  warrant.  It  is  hoped,  also,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  establish 
lectureships,  and  even  professorships,  in  social  and  economic  science. 

“  Another  line  of  work,  and  one  of  the  most  important,  will  be  the 
establishment  of  local  unions.  These  may  be  connected  with  separate 
parishes,  or  several  parishes  in  the  same  town  or  city  may  unite  and 
form  a  single  union.  It  is  expected  that  these  local  unions  will  hold 
meetings  as  often  as  once  a  month,  or  oftener  if  they  desire.  ...  As 
questions  are  discussed,  both  in  the  local  unions  and  in  the  national 
conventions,  it  may  be  desirable  after  discussion  to  take  votes  of  the 
members  from  time  to  time  on  questions,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen 
what  is  actually  thought,  and  what  is  the  drift  of  opinion.  This  may 
be  of  practical  assistance  to  the  members,  although  the  votes  will  have 
no  binding  force.” 

The  officers  of  the  Union  are  as  follows  : — 

President. — The  Right  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.D.,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 

Vice-Presidents. — Rev.  Robert  A.  Holland,  S.T.D.,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri ;  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  New  York  ;  Rev.  E.  N.  Potter, 
S.T.D.,  President  of  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  New  York  ;  W.  Preston 
Johnston,  LL.D.,  President  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana  ;  Rev.  Alexander  Mackay-Smith,  Archdeacon,  New  York. 

Executive  Committee. — Everett  P.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  New  York,  Chair¬ 
man;  Rev.  J.  O.  S.  Huntington,  O.H.C.,  New  York  ;  Rev.  W.  D.  P. 
Bliss,  Boston,  Massachusetts  ;  Henry  A.  Oakley,  Esq.,  New  York, 
Treasurer ;  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.,  Baltimore,  Secretary. 

Council  (in  addition  to  the  above-named  officers). — The  Right  Rev. 
H.  C.  Potter,  D.D.,  New  York  ;  Rev.  W.  L.  Bull,  Whitford,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ;  R.  G.  Brown,  Esq.,  Memphis,  Tennesse ;  F rancis  W atts  Lee,  Esq., 
Boston,  Massachusetts  ;  Rev.  Arthur  Lowndes,  Philmont,  New  York  ; 
Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  D.D.,  New  York  ;  Archibald  L.  Sessions,  Esq., 
Brooklyn,  New  York  ;  Rev.  H.  H.  Sleeper,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  ; 
Rev.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  Jun.,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  Rev.  George  R. 
Vandewater,  D.D.,  New  York  ;  R.  H.  I.  Goddard,  Esq.,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island  ;  Robert  Fulton  Cutting,  Esq.,  New  York. 

The  founding  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  in  the  United  States 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  most  hopeful  and  encouraging  fact.  The 
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hearty  e<M>peratioD  of  Churchmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  the 
earnest  resolve  to  grapple  with  the  social  problem  should  not  fail  to 
contribute  some  substantial  help  towards  a  satisfactory  solution.  An 
American  department  in  the  Economic  Review  has  been  recommended, 
under  the  charge  of  Professor  Ely,  and  arrangements  are  now  being 
made  for  this  further  association  in  a  joint  undertaking. 

Communications  and  applications  for  membership  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

London  Playing  Fields  Committee. — One  of  the  signs  of  the 
general  tendency  of  opinion  on  economic  questions  is  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  truth  that  even  commercial  prosperity  may  be  bought 
too  dear  at  the  price  of  the  physical  degeneracy  of  the  race.  And  in 
England  the  danger  of  such  degeneracy  is  very  evident.  It  may  be 
seen  from  the  statistics  of  recruiting,  from  medical  accounts  of  the 
increase  of  short-sightedness,  anmmia,  and  nervous  diseases,  or  from 
the  mere  observation  of  any  city  crowd.  It  is  not  that  there  are  more 
miserable  specimens  of  man  to  be  found  than  in  old  days,  but  the  puny, 
half-developed  citizen  is  always  growing  more  numerous.  He  is  tend¬ 
ing  to  become  the  average  type  of  the  nation — with  what  loss  of  national 
character,  courage,  self-restraint,  and  ultimately  of  “  prosperity,”  is  a 
question  for  economists  as  well  as  for  the  moralist.  The  causes  from 
which  this  danger  springs — the  over-education,  the  crowded  and  nervous 
life,  the  pressure  of  the  factory  system,  the  separation  from  the  open 
country — are,  of  course,  all  seen  at  their  worst  in  London.  And  it  is 
with  a  view  to  counteracting  the  evil  to  the  best  of  its  powers  that  a 
committee  or  association  has  been  formed  in  London  to  increase  the 
supply  of  cricket  and  football  fields,  such  as  are  rightly  regarded  as 
essential  parts  of  education  at  our  universities  and  public  schools. 
The  committee  has  now  been  at  work  for  about  eighteen  months.  It 
began  by  instituting  a  laborious  inquiry  into  the  actual  supply  of 
playing  fields  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  into  the  con-  ^ 
dition  and  requirements  of  the  ordinary  London  cricket  and  football 
clubs  for  men  and  youths.  By  such  means,  and  by  organizing  the 
demands  of  the  several  clubs  and  representing  their  requests  to  public 
bodies,  the  committee  hopes  to  become  the  mouthpiece  of  clubs  in  all 
districts  of  London,  a  central  body  to  which  all  may  look  for  assistance 
and  co-operation  in  times  of  difficulty.  But  besides  this,  the  committee 
aims  at  supplying  new  grounds  on  the  outskirts  of  London  for  the 
accommodation  of  clubs  which  are  able  to  pay  a  moderate  rent  for  the 
use  of  a  ground  during  the  season.  More  room  will  thus  be  left  on 
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the  Public  Parks  for  the  iuDumerable  clubs  whose  chances  of  getting  a 
game  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  are  always  very  remote  ;  for  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  a  pitch  of  their  own,  though  they  are  as  anxious  as 
other  Englishmen  to  play.  The  committee  has  already  laid  out 
grounds  at  Chingford,  Wandstead,  Wandsworth,  and  Wormwood  Scrubs. 
It  has  also  acquired  a  large  ground  at  Raynes  Park,  which  is  to  be 
laid  out  for  next  summer. 

H.  W.  Nevinson. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  Custody  of  Children  Act,  1891  (54  Viet.,  chap.  3.,  4to.,  2  pp., 
Id.)  makes  a  considerable  inroad  upon  the  privileges  of  neglectful 
parents.  Section  1  enacts  that,  “  where  the  parent  of  a  child  applies  to 
the  High  Court  or  the  Court  of  Session  for  a  writ  or  order  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  child,  and  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  parent  has 
abandoned  or  deserted  the  child,  or  that  he  has  otherwise  so  conducted 
himself  that  the  Court  should  refuse  to  enforce  his  right  to  the  custody 
of  the  child,  the  Court  may  in  its  discretion  decline  to  issue  the  writ  or 
make  the  order.”  Section  2  gives  the  Court  power,  in  cases  where  it 
orders  a  child,  which  has  been  maintaineil  by  some  other  person  or 
institution,  to  be  given  up  to  the  parent,  to  require  the  parent  to  refund 
the  whole  cost  of  maintenance.  Section  3  strengthens  Section  1,  by 
providing  that  the  Court  shall  not  order  a  child  to  be  given  up  to 
the  parent  who  has  been  neglectful,  unless  he  “has  satisfied  the 
Court  that,  having  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  child,  he  is  a  fit 
person  to  have  the  custody  of  the  child.”  Section  4  reserves  the 
rights  of  the  most  abandoned  parent  to  decide  in  what  religion  his 
child  shall  be  brought  up. 

The  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Emigration  and  Immigration 
from  and  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Year  1890,  and  Report  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  thereon  (House  of  Commons  Reports,  No.  147, 
fol.,  54  pp.,  5^d.)  deal  specially  with  the  question  whether  there  is 
really  any  large  net  immigration  of  destitute  Russian  Jews  and  other 
poverty-stricken  aliens.  The  answer  is  in  the  negative.  The  netf^ 
immigration  of  passengers  of  all  nationalities  between  British  and 
other  European  ports  is  only  something  like  60,000,  while  the  net 
emigration  of  foreign  passengers  between  British  and  extra-European 
ports  is  49,852,  so  that  unless  more  British  persons  go  to  settle  on  the 
Continent  than  is  generally  supposed,  the  total  number  of  foreigners 
who  came  to  settle  in  this  country  in  1890  cannot  much  exceed  ten  or 
twelve  thousand,  a  number  which  we  are  surely  capable  of  absorbing. 
This,  however,  of  course,  does  not  in  the  least  show  that  precautionary 
measures  are  not  desirable.  Modern  states  have  so  far  admitted  the 
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principle  of  communism  in  their  institutions,  that  they  must  necessarily 
claim  the  right  to  reject  new  members,  especially  when  these  arrive,  not 
in  the  exercise  of  their  own  free  will,  but  merely  for  the  convenience 
of  other  states. 

The  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  appointed  to  carry  out 
a  Scheme  of  Colonization  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  Crofters  and 
Cottars  from  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  (Com¬ 
mand  Paper,  6067,  fol.,  iv.,  33  pp.,  lOrf.),  together  with  their  Second 
Report  (Command  Paper,  6287,  fol.,  19  pp.,  2hd.')  contains  the 
history  of  the  latest  experiment  in  state-directed  colonization.  Early 
in  1888  thirty  families,  numbering  183  persons,  were  sent  from  Lewis 
and  Harris  to  Killarney  in  Southern  Manitoba.  The  cost  of  sending 
them  out  and  starting  them  with  stock,  implements,  seed,  and  pro¬ 
visions  was  £4720.  Forty-nine  more  families,  numbering  282  persons, 
were  sent  out  from  Lewis,  Harris,  and  North  Uist  in  the  spring  of 
1889  to  Saltcoats.  The  total  cost  in  their  case  was  £7280.  In  both 
cases  the  money  is  secured  on  the  holdings  of  land  provided  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  on.  the  stock  and  implements.  Of  the 
forty-nine  families  settled  at  Saltcoats,  eighteen  have  succumbed  to 
the  attraction  of  labourers’  wages  at  seven  shillings  a  day,  and  have 
abandoned  their  farms.  The  general  result  is  not,  on  the  whole,  very 
encouraging ;  but  the  commissioners  take  a  hopeful  view,  and  see 
**  every  reason  to  believe  that  colonization  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  has  hitherto  been  attempted  is  practicable,  and  that  it  can  be 
carried  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  to  the  advantage  of  the  settlers, 
and  with  the  certainty  of  their  attaining  a  position  in  a  few  years 
which  will  enable  them  to  return  the  money  advanced  to  them.” 

In  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Colonization,  together 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  minutes  of  evidence,  appendix, 
and  index  (House  of  Commons  Reports,  No.  152,  fol.,  xlii.,  102  pp., 
1».  2Jrf.),  the  crofter  colonization  scheme  reappears.  The  Select 
Committee  was  appointed  in  January,  “  to  inquire  into  the  various 
schemes  which  have  been  proposed  to  H.M.’s  Government  to  facilitate 
emigration  from  the  congested  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  British  colonies  or  elsewhere  ;  to  examine  into  the  results  of  any 
schemes  which  have  received  practical  trial  in  recent  years,  and 
to  report  generally  whether  in  their  opinion  it  is  desirable  that 
further  facilities  should  be  given  to  promote  emigration,  and,  if  so, 
upon  the  means  and  the  conditions  under  which  such  emigration 
can  best  be  carried  out  and  the  quarters  to  which  it  can  most  ad¬ 
vantageously  be  directed.”  The  Report  begins  by  introducing  a  new 
distinction  into  the  English  language:  “emigration”  is  to  mean 
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^.the;  tiraple  transfer  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
a  eolonj  or  a  foreign  country  ;  ”  and  “  colonization  ”  is  to  mean,  “  not 
•nly  the  transfer  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  alro 
their  direct  settlement  upon  land  in  the  country  to  which  they 
emigrate.'’  The  chief  conclusions  of  the  committee  are  that  neither 
emigration  nor  colonization  can  be  made  to  pay,  and  that  a  larger 
loss  is  incurred  by  assisting  schemes  of  colonization  than  by  assisting 
emigration ;  but  that,  as  neither  British  colonies  nor  independent 
countries  will  receive  emigrants  assisted  by  Government,  the  only 
alternative  to  letting  things  alone  in  the  “congested  districts”  is  to 
assist  schemes  of  colonization  whenever,  and  wherever,  a  colonial 
government  or  commercial  company  offer  to  co-operate  in  the  work. 

The  paper  entitled  Trades  (hours  of  work)  (House  of  Commons 
Reports,  No.  375,  fol.,  74  pp.,  7Jrf.)  is  a  “  Return  'showing  the  average 
number  of  hours  worked  as  a  week’s  work  in  the  chief  trade  centres 
by  the  following  industries,  in  the  years  1850,  1860,  1870,  1880,  and 
1890 : — Agricultural  and  dock  labourers,  bakers,  building  trades, 
cabinet-making  trades,  chemical  workers,  cigar  and  tobacco  trades, 
clothing  trades,  coach  making,  engineering  trades,  glass  trades, 
manufactured  iron  trade,  mining,  pottery  trades,  printing  and  book¬ 
binding,  railway  employees,  shipbuilding  trades,  textile  trades.”  It 
is  based  on  the  eleven  hundred  replies  received  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  1750  circulars  addressed  to  employers  and  trades  unions, 
supplemented  by  information  obtained  from  certain  reports  of  trade 
unions  and  associations.  From  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  figures 
like  this,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  work  out  an  average  by  any 
process  of  mathematics  ;  it  is  necessary  to  depend  on  general  im¬ 
pressions.  After  allowing  for  the  facts  that  employers  are  likely 
to  minify  the  hours  worked  at  present,  and  that  unions  are  likely 
to  magnify  the  hours  worked  in  the  past,  the  figures  seem  to  show 
very  much  what  might  have  been  expected — a  slight  general  reduction 
of  hours,  and  very  considerable  reductions  in  cases  where  particul^ 
trades  or  particular  places  worked  much  longer  hours  than  other 
trades  and  places.  Hours  have  become  slightly  shorter  and  a  good  deid 
more  uniform.  Of  course,  great  discrepancies  still  remain.  Why, 
for  instance,  does  all  Birmingham  work  three  hours  a  week  longer 
than  Glasgow  ?  and  why  do  the  Birmingham  bakers  work  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours  a  week  longer  than  the  rest  of  Birmingham,  and 
than  bakers  in  other  places  ?  By  careful  grouping  of  the  “  trade 
centres  ”  into  places  which  are  much  affected  by  the  Factory  <  Acts, 
and  places  in  which  they  have  little  influence,  the  supporters  and 
opponents  of  further  State  regulation  of  hours  may  perhaps  be  able 
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io  eupplj  diemselves  with  additional  argumente,-butit  is  not  likely 
that  the  Return  will  have  much  influence  upon  future  legislation 
either  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  - ,  -  *  : 

The  paper  entitled  Textile  Trades  (^Hours  and  Wages  of  Half, 
timers),  (House  of  Commons  Reports,  No.  246,  fol.,  3  pp.,  ^d.),  states 
that  there  are  in  Lancashire  9853,  in  Yorkshire  5086,  and  in  Cheshiro 
882  textile  half-timers  between  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age,  and  that  they 
earn  approximately  per  week  £1325,  £660,  and  £116.  Of  half-timers 
between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age  there  are  in  Lancashire  16,993, 
in  Yorkshire  8074,  and  in  Cheshire  1586  ;  these  earn  £2470,  £1259, 
and  £226.  The  totals  for  the  three  counties  are — Half-timers  betweeq 
ten  and  eleven,  15,821,  earning  £2102  ;  and  half-timers  between  eleven 
and  twelve,  26,653,  earning  £3956. 

The  Correspondence  on  the  Subject  of  Sunday  Labour  in  the  Colonies 
(Command  Paper,  6348,  fol.,  52  pp.,  5^.)^  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
work  in  harbours  and  docks.  It  Avas  set  on  foot  in  consequence  of  a 
complaint  of  the  prevalence  of  Sunday  labour  of  this  kind  at  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  result  is  that  the  governor  of  that  colony  has  been 
ordered  to  see  that  in  future  all  Government  contracts  shall  contain  a 
provision  against  Sunday  labour,  except  in  cases  of  urgency. 

The  Return  of  the  Conditions  of  the  New  Contract  of  H.M.'s  Office 
of  Worhs  for  worhs  and  repairs  in  the  London  District  (House 
of  Commons  Reports,  No.  109,  fol.,  7  pp.,  l<f.)  gives  the  clause  for 
the  prevention  of  sweating  inserted  in  obedience  to  the  House  of 
Commons  resolution  :  “  §  7.  The  contractor  shall  not  assign  or  underlet 
his  contract  or  any  part  thereof  without  the  consent  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  being  first  obtained,  and  shall  not,  without  like  consent, 
make  any  sub-contract  or  sub-contracts  for  the  execution  of  the 
works  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  or  employ  any  task-men  in,  upon, 
or  about  the  works  or  repairs.” 

Amoug  the  “  particulars  for  the  information  of  persons  disposed 
to  tender,”  we  find — 

“2.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  that  men  employed 
in  day-work  should  be  competent  workmen,  who  should  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  such  as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  in  each  trade 
for  competent  workmen,  and  persons  tendering  should  take  care  that 
the  schedule  of  rates  submitted  by  them  should  conform  to  this 
requirement,  and  that  the  margin  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
rates  should  be  a  moderate  one.” 

. .  The  Report  on  the  Belgian  Councils  of  Prud'hommes  and  of  the 
Councils  of  Industry  and  Labour  (Command  Paper,  6206 — 18,  8vo., 
19  pp.,  I^.)  should  be  placed  beside  the  Report  on  the  French  Councils 
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of  Prud'hommes  noticed  in  the  January  number  of  this  Review.  The 
Belgian  Councils  of  Prud'hommes,  like  the  French,  “are  regularly 
recognized  judicial  tribunals,  whose  sentences  are  obligatory,  and 
whose  competency  is  legally  defined.  They  pronounce  judgment  on 
facts  arising  out  of  the  execution  or  non-execution  of  contracts  passed 
between  employers  and  employed  :  their  deliberations  are  always  based 
on  these  contracts."  The  Councils  of  Industry  and  Labour,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  intended  to  collect  information  with  regard  to  trade 
and  labour,  and  to  take  measures  for  the  prevention  or  termination  of 
strikes  and  similar  conflicts  ;  they  have  been  established  very  recently, 
and  are  as  yet  scarcely  in  working  order. 

The  accounts  of  Government  Insurances  and  Annuities  (House  of 
Commons  Reports,  No.  160,  fol.,  5  pp.,  Id.)  show  that  the  Post 
Office  has  not  gained  any  large  accretion  of  business  in  consequence 
of  having  condescended  to  issue  handbills  in  what  is  intended  to 
t>e  colloquial  English.  Only  948  immediate  annuities,  amounting 
to  £21,955  per  annum,  and  116  deferred  annuities,  amounting  to 
£2527,  were  sold  in  1890.  The  number  of  insurances  effected  was 
468,  and  the  total  amount  insured  for  was  £25,466.  The  annual 
cost  of  management  of  this  business  is  £2079. 

The  Return  entitled  Taxation  of  Land  and  Buildings  in  European 
Countries,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  British  Colonies 
(House  of  Commons  Reports,  No.  181,  fol.,  29  pp.,  3<f.)  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Reports  on  the  same  subject  mentioned  in  the  April  number 
of  this  Review,  p.  275,  and  represents  the  attempt  of  the  Colonial 
Office  to  supply  the  information  demanded  by  the  House  of  Commons 
with  regard  to  British  Colonies. 

The  Report  on  the  French  Budget  for  1891  (Command  Paper, 
6205 — 79,  8vo.,  23  pp.,  2d.)  is  one  of  the  excellent  papers  with  which 
Mr.  Egerton  is  constantly  enriching  blue-book  literature.  The  French 
state  debt  amounts,  it  appears,  to  over  £1,200,000,000,  the  communal 
debts  to  £160,000,000,  and  the  departmental  debts  to  £20,000,00(^.; 
in  all  about  £1,380,000,000.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Egerton  takes,  on 
the  whole,  a  hopeful  view.  Taxation,  he  says,  is  not  so  heavy  as 
it  is  supposed  to  be,  and  “it  must  be  remembered  that  the  annuities 
with  which  the  finances  are  overcharged  are  mainly  the  result 
of  the  Grovernment  performing  work  which  would  otherwise  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  community  benefited."  But,  after  all,  this  only  means 
that  France  has  adopted  a  most  uneconomic  combination  of  communism 
and  individualism  in  the  matter  of  public  works.  The  community, 
which  consists  of  the  State  taxpayers,  pays,  and  the  individuals  who 
own  the  immovable  property  in  particular  localities  take  the  profits. 
In  such  a  system  there  is  neither  justice  nor  economy. 
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The  Foreign  Office  Report  on  the  Economic  Progress  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  (Command  Paper,  6206 — 15, 
8vo.,  30  pp.,  2<2.)  contains  a  number  of  statistics  collected  by  Signor 
Bodio,  head  of  the  Italian  statistical  department,  which  go  to  show 
that,  bad  as  is  the  economic  condition  of  Italy,  it  is  better  than  it 
was.  The  death-rate  has  fallen  from  thirty  to  about  twenty-seven. 
The  number  of  scholars  in  elementary  schools  has  increased  from 
1,000,000  in  1861-2  to  2,300,000  in  1887-8,  and  illiterate  recruits 
to  the  army  have  diminished  from  sixty-four  to  forty-three  per  cent. 
Crime  is  also  diminishing.  All  this  could  scarcely  happen  unless 
poverty  was  decreasing. 

Edwim  Cannait. 
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IL  SOCIALISMO  CATTOLICO :  Studi  sul  Socialismo  Contem- 
poraneo.  Di  Francesco  S.  Nitti.  [381  pp.  8vo.  Roux. 
Torino,  1891.] 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  first  of  a  series  in  which  the  author 
intends  to  give  an  impartial  account  of  the  principal  forms  of  modern 
Socialism.  His  reason  for  beginning  with  “Catholic”  Socialism  is 
that,  in  Italy,  it  is  the  form  least  known. 

Unlike  many  writers  on  the  subject.  Professor  Nitti  considers  that 
Socialism,  as  we  understand  it,  is  a  movement  entirely  of  modern  times. 
“Utopias”  are  ancient  enough  ;  and  the  “ Ancient  Socialism,”  which 
has  been  so  fully  treated  by  Professor  de  Martiis,  is  of  this  Utopian 
character.  Modem  Socialism  is  something  very  different  from  the 
philosophical  dreams  of  the  aristocratic  thinkers  of  the  old  world.  In 
the  social  struggles  of  Greece  and  Rome  the  poor  claimed  only  partial 
reforms.  Modern  Socialism  is  the  outcome  of  the  profound  contrast 
between  the  political  liberties  which  the  mass  of  the  people  have 
obtained,  and  the  economic  slavery  whose  yoke  is  more  heavily  felt, 
because  of  the  acquisition  of  these  very  liberties  (p.  11).  After  a 
short  chapter  (ii.)  on  the  social  struggles  of  antiquity,  the  author 
proceeds  to  discuss  “the  economic  origins  of  Christianity  and  the 
social  traditions  of  the  Catholic  Church.”  Renan's  comparison  of  the 
prophets  of  Israel  to  the  Socialists  and  Anarchists  of  the  present  day 
is  quoted  with  approval.  Attention  is  called  to  the  true  significance 
of  the  parable  of  the  Rich' Man  and  Lazarus,  which  is  generally  dis¬ 
guised  by  calling  the  former  unwarrantably  “  the  bad  rich  ma,*,” 
whereas  “  the  rich  man  goes  to  hell  solely  because  he  is  a  rich  man  ” 
(p.  60).  The  parable  of  the  unjust  steward  is  interpreted  to  mean 
that  wealth  is  “  so  contrary  to  eternal  life,  that  thefts  on  the  rich 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  constitute  a  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven”  (p.  61)1  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Socialism  has  been  formulated  by  the  Apostle  Paul  :  “  If  any 
will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat  ”  (p.  62).  The  communistic  say¬ 
ings  of  St.  Ambrose  and  other  fathers  are  quoted.  “It  was  not  till 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Church  was  already  immensely  rich. 
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that  eccleaiaatical  writera  defended  openly  the  right  of  property.  St. 
Thomaa  Aquinaa  had  to  uae  all  hia  efforts  to  reconcile  the  conservative 
doctrine  of  Aristotle  on  property  with  the  communistic  teachings  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  during  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  centuries  ”  (p.  69).  The  heretics  of  the  Middle  Ages  generally 
recurred  to  these  communistic  teachings.  The  theories  of  Wyclif, 
Huss,  the  Anabaptists,  the  heretical  Franciscans,  etc.,  took  a  theolo¬ 
gical  form,  but  had  always  an  economic  significance  (p.  69). 

The  Lutheran  reformation,  however,  was  a  true  religious  reform 
in  the  interests  of  the  wealthy  classes  in  Germany.  “Luther,  that 
bourgeois  pope,  held  very  restrictive  notions  about  property”  (p.  71). 
The  individualism  of  the  religions  reformation  was  necessarily  un¬ 
favourable  to  Socialistic  ideas  (p.  75).  And  in  Germany,  at  the  present 
day,  while  the  Catholic  clergy  have  been  adopting  Socialistic  theories, 
the  Protestant  pastors  have,  on  the  whole,  held  aloof.  The  Anti- 
semitic  movement,  led  by  Pastor  Stoecker,  is  only  a  partial  exception. 

Professor  Nitti  is  evidently  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  ambiguous 
position  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Classing  its  clergy  as  “  Evangelical  ” 
(i.e.  Protestant),  he  hardly  sees  the  “  Christian  Socialist  ”  movement, 
and  the  bolder  opinions  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Matthew  in  a  quite  true 
perspective.  In  this  chapter  (iv.),  on  the  attitude  of  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism  respectively  to  the  social  question,  he  points  out  that 
Protestantism,  by  handing  over  from  the  Church  to  the  State  the  duty 
of  providing  for  the  destitute,  indirectly  prepared  the  way  for  Slate 
Socialism  (p.  74). 

Chapter  v.  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  that  notable  man 
— whose  name  has  become  familiar  to  many  English  readers  mainly 
through  his  connection  with  Lassalle  and  the  tragic-comic  ”  romance 
which  ended  so  fatally — Von  Ketteler,  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz. 
Von  Ketteler  accepted  in  its  entirety  Lassalle’s  (t.e.  Marx’s)  destruc¬ 
tive  criticism  of  the  existing  industrial  system.  But  at  first,  in  his 
projects  of  reconstruction,  “whilst  Lassalle  demanded  State  help.  Von 
Ketteler  trusted  to  the  fruits  of  Christian  charity.”  As  time  went  on, 
however,  he  was  more  and  more  driven  to  accept  State  Socialism  as  the 
only  solution  of  the  Economic  difficulty.  And  Professor  Nitti  shows 
how  other  Catholic  Socialists  have  been  gradually  converted  to  the 
same  views  (ep.  pp.  121,  122,  170,  230). 

Chapters  vi.  and  vii.  treat  of  other  Catholic  Socialists  in  Germany, 
such  as  Mofang  and  Hitze.  The  Alsatian  clergy,  it  is  worth  noting, 
are  said  to  take  less  interest  in  the  social  question  than  the  clergy 
in  the  rest  of  Germany— -“  being  preoccupied  with  questions  of 
nationality.” 
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In  chapter  viii.  it  is  maintained  that  the  Anti-semitic  movement 
in  Austria  is  really  socialistic  in  character,  the  **  Liberal  ”  press  being 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  Liberalism  identified  with 
Economic  laissez  faire.  Rudolf  Meyer  and  Baron  von  Vogelsang 
are  described  as  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  Austrian  Catholic 
Socialists,  though  the  former  is  a  Protestant — a  refugee  from  Germany 
because  he  had  attacked  Bismarck. 

Chapter  ix.  deals  with  Switzerland,  where,  owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  democratic  self-government,  the  Catholics  have  less  fear  of  the  State 
than  elsewhere,  and  where  consequently  the  Catholic  Socialists  have 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  State  Socialism  with  less  hesitation  than  in 
France  and  Germany  (p.  242.).  The  chapter  is  mainly  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  opinions  and  work  of  Gaspard  Decurtins,  who,  though  a 
devout  Catholic,  has  not  hesitated  to  ally  himself  with  the  Radicals  or 
with  the  Socialists  on  questions  of  Economic  reform. 

Most  of  the  French  Catholics  maintain  the  principles  of  Economic 
liberty,”  and  are  opposed  to  any  exteusion  of  the  powers  of  the  State  ; 
but  the  party  represented  by  Count  de  Mun,  having  as  its  ideal  a 
return  to  the  Economic  rigime  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  come,  like 
Catholic  Socialists  elsewhere,  to  move  gradually  in  the  direction  of  State 
Socialism  (p.  287).  In  the  same  chapter  (x.)  Professor  Nitti  points 
out  the  backwardness  of  Belgium  in  respect  of  labour  legislation.  In 
Belgium,  and  in  other  countries  where  the  Catholics  are  in  power,  the 
clergy  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  take  up  social  questions,  as  in 
countries  such  as  Germany  where  the  Catholics  are  in  a  minority.  In 
Italy  and  Spain  the  clergy  hold  aloof  from  Socialism  :  and  Socialism 
in  these  countries  takes  an  attitude  of  violent  hostility  to  the  Church. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
Cardinals  have  appeared  as  champions  of  the  struggling  labourer  (chap, 
xi.).  In  speaking  of  the  growth  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  England  and 
Scotland,  Professor  Nitti  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  this  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  Irish  immigration  :  and  he  is  reading  the  present  inb^’ 
the  past  when  be  says  that  the  English  Catholics  have  “  democratic 
traditions  ”  (p.  298).  But  with  regard  to  recent  events,  such  as  the 
part  played  by  Cardinal  Manning  in  the  Dock  Strike,  the  attitude  of 
Archbishop  Walsh  to  the  Irish  Land  Question,  and  the  defence  of  the 
“  Knights  of  Labour  ”  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Professor  Nitti's  account 
is  as  careful  as  it  is  interesting. 

The  last  chapter,  to  which  one  turns  with  special  interest  at  the 
present  time,  treats  of  the  attitude  of  the  Pope  to  the  Social  Question. 
Professor  Nitti  shows  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  Leo  XIU.  by 
the  sympathy  of  Catholic  ecclesiastics  with  more  or  less  Socialistic 
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movements  in  many  countries  in  the  world  (p.  343).  In  spite  of  his 
Encyclical  of  1878  against  Socialism,  the  Pope  “has given  his  benedic¬ 
tion  to  the  Catholic  Socialist  Vogelsang  in  Austria,  in  France  he  has 
encouraged  the  work  of  Count  de  Mun,  he  has  sided  with  the  Irish 
peasantry,  he  has  removed  (at  the  intercession  of  Cardinal  Gibbons) 
the  decree  of  excommunication  from  the  “  Knights  of  Labour,”  he  has 
permitted  American  CatboHcs  to  read  Henry  George,  he  has 
encouraged  the  Socialist  clergy  of  Germany,  he  has  helped  the  work 
of  Cardinal  Mermillodand  of  Gaspard  Decurtins  in  Switzerland,  and  he 
has  not  put  in  the  “  Index  ”  any  of  the'numerous  Catholic  writers  who 
embrace  and  maintain  Socialistic  principles.”  Although  Professor 
Nitti  does  not  seem  to  think  that  the  present  Pope  is  likely  to  take 
exactly  the  path  marked  out  for  him  by  “  uno  scrittore  inglese  assai 
noto,  lo  Stead,”  (in  the  article  on  “  The  Papacy  ”  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  of  August,  1889),  being  too  much  preoccupied  with  his  claims 
to  the  temporal  power  ;  yet  he  holds  that  “  the  temporal  power  is  for 
ever  at  an  end,”  and  that  “  if  the  papacy  were  to  follow  the  impulse  of 
so  many  of  its  bishops,  if  it  had  the  courage  to  proclaim  peace  between 
capital  and  labour,  recognizing  the  claims  of  the  latter  upon  the 
former,  it  would  find  itself  at  the  head  of  a  movement  which  no  one 
could  check,  and  which  might  perhaps  realize  for  the  Church  her  old 
dream  of  universal  dominion.  The  Catholic  Socialists  are  not,  as  were 
the  Liberal  Catholics  of  the  school  of  Lamennais  and  Lacordaire, 
solitary  thinkers.  They  dispose  of  many  forces,  they  are  at  the  head 
x>f  a  large  agitation,  and  base  their  criticisms  and  their  aspirations 
on  a  real  evil  and  a  real  need.  Unlike  the  social  democrats,  they 
wish  to  reform  society  in  the  name  of  God,  but  they  do  not  on  that 
account  wish  the  reform  to  be  less  radical  or  less  thorough,  and  they 
do  not  on  that  account  exercise  on  the  workmen  an  attraction  less 
powerful  or  less  dangerous.”  Why  “  dangerous  ”  ?  Professor  Nitti's 
sympathetic  account  of  the  Catholic  Socialists  makes  his  reader  apt 
to  forget  that,  after  all,  his  attitude  is  that  of  an  Economic  critic, 
who  distrusts  the  efiicacy  of  the  Socialistic  remedy,  and  who  yet  feels 
that  the  professor  of  Economic  science  cannot  influence  the  mass  of 
men  like  the  priest  who  will  dare  to  make  himself  a  tribune  of  the  people. 

We  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  succeeding  volumes  of 
Professor  Nitti’s  undertaking.  An  English  translation  of  the  present 
work  is,  I  believe,  in  preparation,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  many  students 
of  social  questions.  There  is  no  book  in  the  English  language  in 
which  the  information  can  be  obtained  :  and  Professor  Nitti  has  put 
together,  in  a  thoroughly  readable  form,  results  gathered  from  very  many 
French  and  Gorman  authorities. 


D.  G.  Ritchie. 
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THE  LABOUR  MOVEMENT  IN  AMERICA.  By  Richard  T. 
Elt,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  [xiii.,  373  pp.  8vo.  6*.  Heine- 
mann.  London,  1890.3 

THE  WORKING-CLASS  MOVEMENT  IN  AMERICA.  By 
Edward  and  Eleanor  Marx  Aveling.  [Second  edition, 
enlarged.  239  pp.  2<.  6d.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1891.3 

Professor  Ely’s  admirable  work,  of  which  this  is  a  new  edition,  is  not 
so  widely  known  in  England  as'  it  should  be.  Under  the  general  head 
of  “  The  Labour  Movement  in  America,”  it  deals  with  four  main  groups 
of  social  phenomena  in  America  :  (1)  Early  Communism,  (2)  Labour 
Organization,  (3)  Co-operation,  (4)  Socialism.  It  may  be  doubted  how 
far  Professor  Ely  is  successful  in  exhibiting  these  various  groups  as 
different  phases  of  a  single  movement,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  information  which  he  has  collected  and  sifted. 

America,  the  land  of  experiments,  has  been  fruitful  in  communistic 
societies  of  various  types.  Professor  Ely  estimates  that  there  are 
at  present  from  seventy  to  eighty  of  these  communities  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  membership  of  from  six  to  seven  thousand,  and  owning 
property  to  the  value  of  about  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  But 
in  considering  these  communities  as  economic  experiments,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  most  successful  among  them  have  had  their 
origin  in  religious  or  semi-religious  motives  ;  their  communism  has 
been  secondary,  not  primary.  The  most  successful  of  all  are  the 
Shaker  communities,  of  which  the  earliest  was  founded  by  Mother 
Ann  Lee  in  1776.  At  present  there  are  seventeen  Shaker  societies, 
forming  about  seventy  “  communities,”  and  with  a  membership  of  about 
four  thousand.  They  are,  however,  declining  in  numbers.  These 
societies  are  religious,  celibate,  and  communistic ;  economically  they 
are  a  complete  success  ;  it  is  said  that  there  has  never  been  a  failure 
among  them.  Readers  of  Howells’  “Undiscovered  Country”  will 
rcmemlier  the  touching  sketch  he  gives  of  their  mode  of  life,  and  of 
their  quaint  quietism.  The  Harmonists  of  Economy,  near  Pittsburgh, 
.  are  on  similar  lines,  celibate,  and  primarily  religious.  They  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich,  owning  property  of  the  value  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  ; 
but  their  numbers  have  declined  from  one  thousand  to  forty,  and  they  are 
fast  dying  out.  The  principal  non-celibate  communities  are  those  of 
Zoar,  in  Ohio,  founded  in  1817,  with  three  hundred  and  ninety  members, 
and  of  Amana,  in  Iowa,  dating  from  1842,  with  eighteen  hundred 
members,  and  owning  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  land.  Though 
uon-celiltate,  both  these  are  religious  in  character,  and  both  arc 
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coramuuistic.  Such  are  the  chief  of  the  communities  that  survive  : 
a  far  larger  number  have  perished. 

Looked  at  as  an  attempt  to  establish  a  new  social  order,  American 
Communism  is  a  failure,  but  it  has  provided  a  number  of  social  experi¬ 
ments  of  a  most  instructive  character.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  idleness 
has  not  been  found  a  source  of  serious  trouble  in  the  communities  :  the 
force  of  public  opinion  is  too  strong  for  it.  The  really  serious  difficulties 
have  been,  first,  petty  jealousies,  and,  secondly,  the  absence  of  a  career 
for  the  more  energetic  spirits.  _  In  the  non-religious  communities  a 
collapse  has  often  resulted,  not  from  any  specific  difficulty,  but  from 
the  absence  of  any  binding  force  strong  enough  to  hold  the  community 
together. 

The  section  of  Professor  Ely’s  book  which  deals  with  the  American 
Labour  Societies  covers  more  important  and  less  familiar  ground.  He 
has  given  special  attention  to  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Labour  Move¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  information  he  has  been  able  to  collect  as  to  these 
periods  is  scanty  and  scattered.  It  would  seem  that,  though  no  doubt 
there  was  agitation  for  the  redress  of  particular  grievances  previously, 
as  well  as  local  and  temporary  organization,  yet  the  real  history  of 
organized  labour  in  America  does  not  begin  before  the  year  1850.  The 
printers  led  ofi*  in  that  year,  and  the  hatters  soon  followed  suit.  The 
Unions  were  often  at  first  limited  to  one  or  more  states,  but  they  have 
shown  a  steady  tendency  to  enlarge  their  borders,  and  to  become  first 
national  and  then  “  international,”  (i.e.  in  the  American  sense,  including 
Americans  out  of  America).  But  alongside  of  these  larger  organiza¬ 
tions,  smaller  local  organizations  often  survive.  There  are  about  one 
hundred  of  these  in  New  York  City  alone.  The  strength  of  the 
national  or  “  internatioual  ”  Trades  Unions  varies  from  two  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  members,  the  two  largest  being  the  U  nion  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  workers  and  that  of  the  Printers.  Far  larger  was  the  Shoemakers’ 
Union,  called  the  “  Knights  of  St.  Crispin,”  said  to  have  had  at  one 
time  a  hundred  thousand  members,  but  now  extinct.  The  Grange  or 
Farmers’  Union  is  also  of  great  size  and  considerable  political  influence, 
but  it  is  not  properly  a  Labourers’  Union.  The  Trades  Unions  have 
their  central  body  iu  the  “  Federation  of  Organized  Trades  and  Labour 
Unions,”  formed  in  1881,  and  somewhat  corresponding  to  our  Trades 
Union  Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  called  in  England  the 
“new  Unionism”  is  most  nearly  represented  by  the  well-known 
organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labour,  which  aims  at  raising  the 
position  of  the  lal)ouring  class  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely  of  sections 
thereof.  The  programme  of  the  Knights  of  Labour  is,  however,  moral 
and  not  simply  economical  :  its  first  object  is  “  to  make  industrial  and 
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'  moral  worth,  not  wealth,  the  true  standard  of  individual  and  national 
greatness ;  ”  and  it  has  freely  espoused  the  cause  of  women  and 
negroes.  The  “  Labour  Movement  in  America  ”  thus  represents  very 
different  principles  and  aims.  Its  total  strength,  supposing  the  whole 
movement  united  in  a  single  aim,  may  best  be  judged  by  Professor  Ely’s 
estimate  that  there  were  in  1886  flve  hundred  labour  papers  in  the 
States,  of  which  nine  or  ten  were  dailies.  1  hope  that  Professor  Ely 
will  bring  his  next  edition  up  to  date  ;  the  present  one  is  only  carried 
up  to  1886,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  hear  how  far  he  thinks  the 
“  reaction  ”  against  labour  organization,  which  was  setting  in  in  that 
year,  has  gone. 

What,  then,  is  the  effect  of  all  this  organization  ?  What  useful 
purposes  does  it  serve,  and  what  are  its  dangers  ?  On  the  good  points 
of  lalMur  organization  Professor  Ely  is  full  and  satisfactory.  The 
Trades  Unions  enable  tbeir  members  to  withhold  their  labour  temporarily 
from  the  market,  and  generally  put  them  in  a  better  position  in  making 
their  bargain  with  their  employers.  They  are  valuable  in  supplying 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  labour  market  in  different  parts, 
though,  in  America  as  in  England,  it  would  seem  that  this  function 
might  be  far  more  effectively  performed  than  it  is.  They  enable  the 
number  of  apprentices  admitted  to  learn  each  trade  to  be  limited. 
They  improve  the  education  of  their  members,  especially  in  regard  to 
prudence  in  marriage  and  to  temperance.  But,  however  much  the 
American  Unions  may  have  done  for  temperance,  it  is  certainly  not 
true  that  “  total  abstinence  is  scarcely  known  ontside  of  America  ” 
(p.  130,  n.).  Lastly,  they  are  gradually  training  the  labourers  to 
insurance,  though  on  this  point  they  are  still  considerably  behind  the 
English  Unions. 

Professor  Ely’s  sympathy  with  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
labourers  is  so  strong,  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  admit  that  there  is  an 
unfavourable  side  to  the  labour  movement.  But  he  points  out  two 
special  dangers  which  its  progress  is  likely  to  bring  nearer  to  American 
society.  The  first  lies  in  the  belief  of  the  labour  leaders  in  an  inflation 
of  the  coinage  as  a  nostrum  for  industrial  troubles.  The  second  is  the 
’  possibility  that  speculators  may  use  labour  organizations  as  a  means  of 
raising  and  depressing  the  value  of  railway  stocks.  Further,  in 
America  as  in  England,  the  great  danger  is  that  “  the  demagogue  may 
get  control  of  the  labour  movement,  with  all  its  vast  potentialities  for 
good  or  evil.”  Yet  this  peril  cannot  be  averted  by  the  inevitably 
fruitless  attempt  to  suppress  Trades  Unions,  but  only  by  that  guidance 
which  the  labourers  have  a  right  to  expect  from  those  who  have  brains 
to  think,  and  are  Christians,  and  care  for  these  things.  “We  must 
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never  cease  to  strive  to  place  our  social  and  industrial  institutions  on 
the  rock  foundation  of  righteousness  ;  for  until  we  can  find  such  a  basis 
for  them,  we  have  reason  to  fear  something  terrible  indeed,  and  that  is 
the  wrath  of  God”  (p.  166). 

In  view  of  the  agitation  in  England  for  the  eight-hours  day,  one  or 
two  events  in  American  labour  history  may  be  of  interest.  The 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  has  been  one  of  the  most  constant 
claims  of  American  workmen  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The 
ten-hours  day  was  established  in  Baltimore  before  1840.  The  work¬ 
men  stopped  work  and  paraded  the  streets.  The  matter  was  decided 
in  a  week ;  and  ten  hours  has  been  the  maximum  working  day  in 
Baltimore  ever  since.  In  1840  President  Van  Buren  signed  a  general 
order  introducing  the  ten-hours  system  in  the  Government  navy  yard 
and  in  all  public  (federal)  establishments.  The  change  was  successful, 
and  was  largely,  though  not  universally,  adopted  by  private  yards. 
Again,  in  1869  a  Bill  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  for  Government 
servants  to  eight  was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  President 
Grant  with  great  applause.  But  thereupon  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  reduced  their  wages  by  one-fifth,  at  the  same  time  allowing  those 
who  preferred  to  work  ten  hours  to  go  on  at  the  old  rates.  This  order 
was  subsequently  revoked,  but  the  law  has  none  the  less  remained  a 
dead  letter.  Lastly,  in  1886,  a  vast  strike  was  organized,  in  which  a 
number  of  workmen,  estimated  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  two 
hundred  thousand,  joined,  in  order  to  obtain  the  eight-hours  day.  Of 
these  about  fifty  thousand  gained  their  point,  but  a  large  proportion 
were  not  able  to  keep  it.  These  facts  are  full  of  instruction,  and  I 
cannot  here  go  fully  into  their  significance  ;  but  I  may  suggest  one 
point.  It  would  seem  that,  under  certain  conditions,  a  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour  in  Government  establishments  below  the  outside 
standard  is  practically  impossible ;  but  that,  under  certain  other 
conditions,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  likely  to  be  followed  by  private 
establishments.  The  question,  therefore,  to  be  argued  in  the  light  of 
the  American  experience  is,  What  are  the  favourable  or  unfavourable 
conditions  ?  and  not.  Can  such  a  reduction  afiect  the  labour  market 
under  any  conditions  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  at  any  length  the  account  of  Co-opera¬ 
tion  in  America  given  by  Professor  Ely.  As  in  England,  distributive 
co-operation  has  been  successful,  though  not  on  the  same  large  scale. 
Further,  the  Americans  have  worked  very  successfully  co-operative 
building  associations,  in  which  monthly  deposits  are  made  by  all  the 
members,  and  the  amount  paid  in  each  month  is  then  put  up  to  auction, 
and  lent  to  the  member  who  ofiers  the  highest  premium  and  can  also 
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give  good  security.  It  is  stated  that  sixty  thousand  houses  have 
been  built  in  this  way  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  system  has  spread  to 
other  towns.  It  is,  however,  to  productive  co-operation  that  we  have 
to  look  for  anything  like  a  serious  contribution  to  the  improvement 
of  the  position  of  labourers  ;  and  here  the  account  is  not  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  in  England.  It  is  an  account  of  many  failures,  and  but 
few  and  insignificant  successes.  The  most  remarkable  experiment 
mentioned  by  Professor  Ely  is  that  of  the  co-operative  coopers  of 
Minneapolis  (described  in  Dr.  Albert  Shaw’s  “Co-operation  in  a 
Western  City”).  Out  of  seven  hundred  coopers  at  Minneapolis,  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  work  in  co-operative  shops,  the  remainder  under 
“bosses.”  The  system  has  grown  up  naturally,  has  been  at  work 
since  1874,  and  is  steadily  spreading.  But  such  success  is  rare ;  and 
for  some  time  to  come  the  main  interest  of  co-operative  production  will 
be,  as  Professor  Ely  says,  “  a  training,  a  sowing  of  seed.” 

The  hold  of  Socialism  in  America  is  far  greater  than  that  of 
co-operation.  It  is  true  that  American  Socialism  is  of  foreign  origin, 
and  that  American  Socialists  are  still  “  a  German  colony,  a  branch  of 
the  German  Social  Democracy.”  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  U  nited  States  labouring  population  “  consists 
chiefly  of  men  and  women  of  foreign  birth  and  foreign  parentage” 
(p.  286).  Further,  Socialism  is  spreading  even  among  English- 
speaking  Americans,  though  the  American  Socialists  do  not  as  yet  take 
an  active  part,  at  least  in  federal  politics.  The  same  cleavage  shows 
itself  here  as  elsewhere  between  the  anarchists  of  the  school  of 
Bakounine,  Erapotkine,  and  Most,  and  the  more  moderate  and  evolu¬ 
tionary  Socialists,  the  disciples  of  Karl  Marx,  such  as  Hyndman  in 
England  and  Gronlund  in  America.  Further,  the  ultimate  opposition 
between  the  principles  of  the  two  schools  seems  to  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  Socialism  and  Anarchism,”  says  the  writer  of  a  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Socialist  Labour  Party  (p.  288,  n.),  “are  opposites. 
Socialists  and  Anarchists  as  such  are  enemies.  They  pursue  contrary 
aims,  and  the  success  of  the  former  will  for  ever  destroy  the  fanatical 
hopes  of  the  latter.”  Modern  Anarchism  is  really  as  negative  as 
ancient  Cynicism.  Like  Cynicism,  it  wages  war  against  the  family,  the 
State,  and  religion.  Socialism,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  the  antino- 
mian  elements  therein  run  riot  and  turn  it  into  Anarchism,  tends  to 
strengthen  the  State,  though  no  doubt  at  the  expense  of  the  family. 
In  America  the  Anarchical  branch  is  represented  by  the  International 
Working  People’s  Association  and  the  International  Workmen’s 
Association,  with  a  membership  between  them  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  ;  the  more  moderate  branch  is  represented  by  the 
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Sooialiet  Labour  Paiiff  with  perhaps  half  a  million  adherents.  Farther, 
a  special  party,  called  the  Tax  Iteform  League,  has  been  formed  to 
press  the  views  of  Henry  George.  Professor  Ely's  own  attitude 
towards  Socialism  is  one  of  careful  discrimination.  He  does  not 
himself  beUeve  that  Socialism  is  a  better  form  of  economic  life  than 
our  present  imperfect  system.”  He  declines  to  speculate  as  to  whether 
it  will  be  the  best  form  to  adopt  generations  hence.  But  he  objects  to 
the  confused  and  unintelligible  outcry  which  is  raised  when  the  word 
Socialism  is  mentioned,  and  he  goes  so  far  with  the  Socialists  himself 
as  to  look  to  the  progress  of  Socialism  as  a  useful  counterpoise  to  the 
'‘anarchy  of  individualism.”  On  the  other  hand,  "a  person  who 
recognizes  the  full  strength  of  Socialism  and  acknowledges  the  good 
there  is  in  it,  and  yet  sees  clearly  its  weakness,  may  be,  and  often  is, 
further  from  an  acceptance  of  that  Economic  system  than  its  most 
pronounced  but  bigoted  opponent  ”  (p.  279). 

It  is  this  halting  attitude  towards  Socialism  which  brings  down  on 
Professor  Ely's  head  the  wrath  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Aveling,  who  went  to 
the  States  on  a  fifteen  weeks'  lecturing  tour,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Socialist  Labour  Party,  and  thereupon  wrote  a  volume  of  the  Social 
Science  Series, on  “The  Working-Class  Movement  in  America,”  which 
has  reached  a  second  edition.  Their  l^k  is  vividly  written  and 
thoroughly  to  the  point.  It  reminds  me,  however,  of  a  burlesque  I  once 
saw,  in  which  a  former  First  Commissioner  of  Works  was  brought  on 
the  stage  with  a  paint-pot  and  brush,  with  which  he  painted  everything 
a  uniform  drab.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Aveling  find  Socialism  everywhere  in 
America — often  conscious,  but  at  any  rate  unconscious  Socialism.  For 
this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  trust  their  facts  without  independent 
confirmation  ;  though  their  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Labour 
Bureau  of  the  dififerent  states  are  very  striking,  and,  if  the  reports, 
which  are  of  very  dififerent  value,  had  been  sifted,  and  the  extracts 
made  by  an  impartial  hand,  would  go  far  to  prove  their  contention  that 
“  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  is  no  better  in  America  than  in 
England  ”  (p.  16).  Their  sympathetic  picture  of  the  dififerent  working- 
class  leaders  is  well  done ;  but  far  too  much  space  is  given  to  the 
minor  points  at  issue  in  the  trial  of  the  Chicago  Anarchists,  which 
might  well  have  been  omitted  in  the  second  edition. 

But,  to  return  to  Professor  Ely's  work.  I  cannot  attempt  to  analyze 
hie  last  chapter  on  “  Remedies,  ”  but  I  would  strongly  recommend  its 
perusal.  Professor  Ely  is  an  admirable  Economic  preaclrer,  if  1  may 
use  the  term.  He  combines  the  clear  and  masterful  grasp  of  the 
skilled  specialist,  with  the  ardour  and  sense  of  responsibility  of  the 
,1  Christian  teacher.  It  seems  ungrateful  to  say  it,  but  wo  wish  some- 
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times  that  his  anxiety  to  teach  us  could  be  held  in  check.  Too  frequent 
morals  hinder  the  reader  from  getting  a  clear  picture  of  the  facts  as  a 
whole.  But  it  is  wonderful  that  one  so  keen  as  an  Economic  preacher 
should  have  so  undistorted  an  outlook  on  Economic  facts,  and  his  book 
is  a  valuable  aud  suggestive  contribution  to  Economic  knowledge. 

W.  J.  H.  Campion. 

LTNTERNATIONALE  ET  LE  SOCIALISME.  Par  Eugene 

Guvon.  [58  pp.  I  franc.  Paris  :  Guillaumin,  1890.] 

“  ’Ware  dynamite  1  Our  society  is  to  be  blown  into  the  air.  Not 
a  nook,  or  corner,  of  industrial  Europe  hut  is  ready  undermined  by  an 
anti-social  conspiracy  misnamed  Socialist.  And  ‘  the  soul  of  this  anti¬ 
social  conspiracy,’  which  *  is  to  Socialism  what  Mahomet  is  to  Allah,’ 
is  the  Attociaiion  Internationale  des  TravaUleurs,  commonly  known 
as  ‘  L' Internationale'  ” 

In  such  a  strain  writes  the  Cassandra  of  La  Patrie,  M.  Eugene  Guyon. 
In  such  a  strain  wrote  he  in  1878.  But  no  one,  he  complains,  will  attend. 
The  statesmen,  “  disciples  of  Dr.  Pangloss,”  cry  ‘‘  confidence.”  The 
middle-class,  glorying  in  their  Republic,  will  not  believe  that  Socialism 
is  “  the  legacy  of  Republicanism,”  and  forget  Considerant’s  sinister 
ejaculation,  “  La  bourgeoisie^  il  faut  la  tuer."  Even  the  five  millions 
of  French  peasant-proprietors,  to  whom  M.  Guyon  would  appeal  on  the 
simple  grounds  of  Interest,  (for  Religion  and  Loyalty,  he  fears,  are 
superstitions  of  the  past),  flounder  contentedly  in  the  same  republican 
quagmire.  And  yet  the  writing  on  the  wall  is  there  to  he  read  hy  them 
who  run.  -  Everywhere  are  strikes.  Behind  the  strikes  in  all  cases 
alike  our  author  espies  the  **  Internationale."  Now  in  1878  at  the 
congress  held  by  that  association  at  ^ueva,  several  of  its  members 
were  convicted  of  close  connection  with  the  “Guerre  Sociale"  certainly 
the  most  rabidly  antinomian  print  that  was  ever  written  in  French  and 
published  in  London.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  leaders  of  the  strikes 
and  all  the  strikers  themselves  are  “  socialist,  internationalist,  nihilist, 
cantonalist,”  and  worse  1  And  yet  the  statesmen,  the  middle-class,  and 
the  peasant-proprietors  refuse  to  be  alarmed.  Yearning  for  sympathy, 
M.  Guyon  (of  La  Patrie')  is  driven  to  recognize  a  kindred  soul  in — 
Bismarck ! 

In  England,  where  we  are  cold  in  sentiment,  or  at  any  rate  in  the 
expression  of  it,  where  economists  are  for  the  most  part  neither  pessimist 
nor  optimist,  and  where  the  spectre  of  the  Commune  is  not  to  be 
raised  at  the  first  incantation,  this  book  will  be  pronounced  extrava¬ 
gantly  alarmist.  Yet  our  English  prejudices  will  up  to  a  certain  point 
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Bopport  M.  Gujon  in  his  dislike  of  such  an  International  Congress  as  t* 

that  of  1878.  As  in  science,  so  in  organization,  there  is  a  tendency  to  ' 

jnmp  to  the  ^  axiomata  maxime  generalia  ”  a  bit  too  hastily.  As  a  ‘ 

consequence.  Science  goes  wool-gathering  in  Utopia,  and  associations  j 

are  formed  of  missionaries  from  the  same  place.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
future  many  an  economical  and  political  problem  is  to  be  solved  by 
international  concert.  But  this  hope  will  hardly  justify,  though  it  may 
excuse,  the  vapourings  of  an  assembly,  international  only  in  the  sense  ; 

that  it  was  polyglot,  and  representative  only  in  the  sense  that  it  • 

expressed  the  views  and  aspirations  of  the  exiles  to  whom  Switzerland  ' 

affords  a  shelter.  A  new  epoch,  and  one  of  brighter  promise,  may  be  , 

said  to  have  commenced  with  the  meeting  of  a  genuinely  International  : 

Congress  at  Berlin  on  May  1st,  1890. 

But  no  one  in  England  is  likely  to  agree  with  M.  Guyon  that  the 
moral  of  the  recent  strikes  is  simply  that  the  Internationale  must  be 
visited  with  all  the  rigours  of  the  law.  If  M.  Guyon  would  suppress 
the  prime  instigator  of  the  movement,  he  must  abolish  not  the  Inter¬ 
nationale  but  Hunger.  And  how  does  he  propose  to  do  this  ?  He  prints 
his  advice  to  the  working  classes  in  capital  letters,  sobriety,  economy  ; 
and  propounds  a  scheme  entrusting  the  employer  with  his  workman’s  - 

savings  on  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  add  to  them  a  certain  share 
of  his  profits  proportionately  to  the  amount  accumulated.  But  can  he  ' 

wonder  that  to  many  a  working  man  Starvation-wages  are  not  immedi-  ’ 

ately  suggestive  of  Savings-banks,  or  the  Sweating-system  of  Abstinence  *' 

from  stimulants  ?  .  And  does  he  expect  that,  when  Labour  and  Capital 
are  at  open  war,  one  of  the  parties  is  going  to  entrust  the  other  with  ' 

the  control  of  its  resources  ?  It  needs  no  oracle  to  predict  that  a  bribe 
in  the  shape  of  the  qualified  profit-sharing  recommended  by  M.  Guyon,  • 

will  never  induce  the  workman  to  desert  his  Union,  in  which  he  believes  ; 

himself  to  possess,  not  only  the  ground-work  of  an  efficient  Benefit-  j 

society,  but  likewise  an  instrument  for  obtaining  a  far  larger  share  of 
profits  than  is  ever  likely  to  be  gained  by  trusting  to  the  employer’s  t 

benevolence  and  discretion.  Whether  the  unions  can  raise  wages  por-  !! 

manently,  and  to  the  advantage  of  all  the  trades  alike,  is  a  question  V 

hardly  to  be  decided  a  priori.  The  problem  will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  1 

be  solved  only  when  a  Federation  of  the  Unions  is  brought  face  to  face  j< 

with  a  similar  Federation  of  the  Employers.  If  the  victory  then  fall  to  |i 

Labour,  there  will  inevitably  arise  on  the  solid  basis  afforded  by  these  } 

National  associations,  a  regenerate  Internationale,  so  little  resembling  ! 

M.  Guyon’s  ugly  duckling,  that  my  prophetic  soul  is  moved  to  liken  it  1 

to  a  veritable  swan. 


R.  R.  Marett. 
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THE  GOLDEN  GATES'  OF  TRADE  WITH  OUR  HOME 
INDUSTRIES.  By  Johk  Yeats,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.,  F.S.S.,  etc. 
[3o4  pp.  George  Philip  and  Son.  London,  1890.] 

MAP  STUDIES  OF  THE  MERCANTILE  WORLD.  By 
John  Yeats,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.,  F.S.S.,  etc.  [336  pp.  George 
Philip  and  Son.  London,  1890.] 

The  object  of  these  two  volumes  is  to  supply  yonng  men  who  are 
entering  bnsiness  with  a  larger  amount  of  information  about  the 
principles  of  commerce  and  manufactures  than  can  be  obtaineil  from 
ordinary  school  books.  They  are  not  intended  for  the  student  of 
economic  science  :  their  purpose  is  to  assist  the  man  of  business  in  his 
technical  training.  As  Mr.  Yeats  himself  pnts  it,  they  are  intende«l 
to  be  an  exposition  of  **  a  mercantile  man’s  notions  of  the  essentials  of 
bnsiness.”  They  therefore  do  not  require  any  very  extendeil  notice  in 
a  Review  that  has  been  established  for  the  discussion  of  social  and 
economic  questions.  Still,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  two  volumes  which  may  be  useful  oven  to  the  student  of 
economics,  because  it  relates  to  facts  which  can  often  only  be  got  from 
the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  tlie  Census  Reports, 
and  other  works  that  are  not  readily  accessible  to  everybody. 

In  the  Golden  Gates  of  Trade  ”  Mr.  Yeats  gives  us  an  account 
of  the  great  trade  routes  and  the  means  of  communication  between 
England  and  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  in  another  chapter  the  statistics 
of  our  export  and  import  trade  are  given,  and  the  reasons  of  the  great 
excess  of  England’s  imports  over  her  exports  are  carefully  and 
accurately  explained.  In  other  chapters,  Mr.  Yeats  shows  ns  who  are 
our  chief  rivals  in  business,  and  what  are  the  most  likely  openings  for 
onr  trade  in  tlie  future. 

The  general  conclnsions  to  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the  facts 
here  -collected  may  be  stated  as  follows.  Firstly,  our  export  trade  with 
many  foreign  countries  is  either  declining  or  stationary.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  our  trade  to  France  and  Germany  ;  and  the 
same  tendency  shows  itself  in  our  export  trade  with  the  United 
States.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Germany,  Mr.  Yeats  estimates  that  the 
total  trade  of  that  country  has  increased,  from  the  period  1870-1874  to 
the  period  1880-1885,  by  about  60  per  cent.  Of  this  trade  Great 
Britain  enjoyed  in  the  earlier  period  one-fifth  of  the  exports  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  imports  into  Germany  ;  whereas  in  the  later  period  we 
held  one-eixth  of  the  exports  and  one-ninth — instead  of  one-fourth— of 
the  imports.  t.' 

In  other  words,  there  has  been  a  very  serious  decline  of  our  export 
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trade  to  GermaDj.  The  absolute  decHue  is,  according  to  the  figures 
here  given,  from  24  to  18  millions,  but  the  decline  relatively  to  the 
whole  trade  of  the  country  is  much  greater.  Mr.  Yeats  therefore  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  tendency  is  to  increase  and  extend  extra-European 
and  foreign  German  trade,  but  direct  intercourse  with  Great  Britain 
declines."  Of  course  this  tendency  to  increase  foreign  extra-European 
trade  shows  us  that  Germany  is  becoming  a  very  formidable  competitor 
with  Great  Britain  in  neutral  markets.  In  the  case  of  France,  Mr. 
Yeats  tells  us  there  has  been  ^  an  enormous  rise  in  French  trade  since 
1860."  But  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  trade  between  France  and 
Great  Britain.  “  The  tendency  of  our  trade  with  France  seems  down¬ 
ward  ;  a  gradual  and  steady  fall  having  taken  place  during  recent 
years."  The  causes  of  this  decline  are  tolerably  obvious.  In  the  first 
place,  these  foreign  powers  have  shut  out  a  great  many  English  goods 
by  a  high  wall  of  tariffs  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  have  largely 
developed  their  manufacturing  industries,  and  now  make  for  themselves 
many  articles  which  they  formerly  bought  from  England. 

The  second  conclusion,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Yeats  comes  to,  is  that 
“  our  colonial  trade  is  our  mainstay."  In  the  chapter  on  *‘New  Open¬ 
ings  for  our  Trade,"  he  points  out  that  **  we  must  look  for  new  markets 
in  the  first  place  among  our  colonies  ;  and  what  is  wanted  to  increase 
trade  is,  settlers  to  open  out  colonies  further  and  further." 

These  conclusions  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  demand  for 
labour  and  the  social  questions  of  the  day.  In  our  present  economic 
state,  the  increase  of  employment  at  home  depends  chiefly  on  the 
extended  demand  for  our  manufactures  abroad  ;  because  it  is  only  by 
the  sale  of  manufactured  goods  that  we  can  obtain  the  food  and  raw 
materials  necessary  for  the  employment  and  maintenance  of  an  increas¬ 
ing  population.  Mr.  Yeats's  conclusions  therefore  point  to  the  necessity 
of  encouraging  emigration  for  the  purpose  of  opening  out  the  colonies, 
and  also,  we  should  say,  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  common 
fiscal  system  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  As  to 
this  latter  point,  it  may  l>e  worth  while  to  remind  our  readers  that  the 
great  Canadian  statesman,  whose  death  the  whole  Empire  has  recently 
been  mourning,  always  held  that  a  common  fiscal  system  would  be  a 
necessary  condition  of  Imperial  Federation. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  writer  who  undertakes  to  expound  a 
mercantile  man’s  notions  of  the  essentials  of  business,"  Mr.  Yeats  is 
largely  imbued  with  the  teaching  of  the  Manchester  School  of 
economists.  He  sings  the  praise  of  competition  in  a  strain  almost 
worthy  of  the  late  Mr.  Bright.  “  Competition  has  displaced  the  sail¬ 
ing  vessels  of  old  days  for  the  stately  steamships.  It  has  changed  the 
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Comet  of  the  Clyde  into  the  Atlantic  liner.”  All  this  is  familiar  to 
us  ;  and  we  are  far  from  denying  that  self-interest  has  been  a  great 
force  in  bringing  about  industrial  improvements.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  glance  sometimes  at  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  If  competition 
has  given  us  the  Atlantic  liner,  it  also  gives  us  over-speculation  in 
trade,  over-borrowing  and  over-lending  in  the  money  market,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  commercial  crisis,  with  depression  of  trade  and  all  the 
miseries  of  want  of  employment  and  semi-starvation  among  the  labour¬ 
ing  population  which  attend  industrial  depression.  It  is  responsible 
for  the  operations  of  the  dishonest  company  promoter,  of  the  “  jerry 
builder,” — for  the  adulteration  of  goods  and  the  sweating  of  workmen. 
While,  therefore,  it  may  be  admitted,  that  competition  is  in  many  ways 
a  beneficial  force,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
always  be  controlled  and  held  in  check  by  a  powerful  and  active 
public  opinion,  and  sometimes  by  powerful  and  active  legislation. 

Mr.  Yeats  is  not  so  one-sided  in  dealing  with  the  other  great  force 
that  makes  for  material  progress — the  division  of  labour.  In  this  case 
the  drawbacks  as  well  as  the  advantages  are  pointed  out.  **  Very  few 
occupations,”  he  remarks,  “  by  which  we  earn  our  bread  are  directly 
conducive  to  moral  or  intellectual  growth  ;  most  of  them  are,  at  the 
best,  but  neutral  in  this  respect,  and  many  are  not  free  from  certain 
dwarfing  and  deforming  tendencies.  The  struggle  for  subsistence  is  so 
keen,  that  an  artisan  usually  consents  to  do  but  one  thing  in  order  that 
he  may  do  it  in  the  best  manner.  The  weaver  may  thus  become  an 
animated  shuttle,  the  seamstress  a  living  needle.”  These  remarks 
bring  up  the  ever-recurring  question.  How  far  must  the  moral  and 
physical  development  of  the  individual  bo  sacrificed  to  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wealth  or  the  necessities  of  subsistence  ? — a  question  too  large 
for  discussion  in  this  brief  notice. 

A.  W.  Roberts. 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  LABOURERS.  By  Rev.  C.  W.  Stubbs, 
Rector  of  Wavertree,  Liverpool.  [2*.  6rf.  Sonnenschein.  (Social 
Science  Series.)  New  Edition.  1890.] 

Mr.  Stubbs  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of  those  interested  in 
the  Labour  Question  by  a  series  of  vigorous  essays,  entitled,  ‘‘  Village 
Politics.”  Of  this  the  book  before  us  is  the  logical  sequel :  for  from 
the  critical  it  advances  to  the  constructive.  It  demonstrates  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  allotment  system,  and  exhibits  the  social 
advantages  of  co-operative  agriculture. 

On  both  subjects  Mr.  Stubbs  draws  in  part  from  his  own  experience. 
He  has  let  out  a  portion  of  his  glebe  land  in  half-acre  plots,  with  the 
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result  that  his  tenants,  although  payiug  a  considerable  rent,  have 
earned  a  large  profit.  The  amount  of  the  return  is  still  more  sur¬ 
prising,  when  compared  with  the  narrow  margin  of  gain  obtained  by 
neighbouring  farmers — another  example  of  the  Italian  proverb,  “  Se 
I’aratro  ha  il  vomero  d’argento,  lui  ha  la  puuta  d’oro.” 

The  author's  experiments  in  co-operative  agriculture  have  as  yet  gone 
no  further  than  a  village  pig-club — a  humble  venture,  but  one  which 
has  already  realized  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent.  A  cow-club  is 
the  next  object  of  his  ambition.  By  the  side  of  a  report  of  bis  own 
undertakings,  Mr.  Stubbs  gives  a  succinct  and  spirited  account  of  the 
Rochdale  Dairy  Company,  the  “  new  system "  on  the  Vandeleur 
estate  in  Ireland,  and  several  similar  enterprises.  These  have  resulted 
in  by  no  means  unqualified  success,  sometimes  in  apparent  failure. 
Yet,  as  Mr.  Stubbs  plausibly  argues,  disaster  where  it  has  fallen,  must 
be  ascribed  to  adventitious  causes.  The  elements  of  success  are 
present  if  only  the  conditions  are  moderately  favourable  and  a  con¬ 
tinuous  trial  is  permitted.  However  this  may  be,  the  social  and 
moral  effect  of  co-operative  farming  is  indubitably  good.  It  attaches 
the  labourer  to  the  soil,  and  give^  him  a  more  independent  and  a  more 
assured  position.  Heroin  lies  a  mean  between  the  nationalization  of 
the  land,  and  its  exploitation  for  the  benefit  of  a  monopolist  minority. 

J.  H.  Peachey. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  COMPARATIVE  CONSTITU¬ 
TIONAL  LAW.  Vol.  L,  Sovereignty  and  Liberty  ;  Vol.  II., 
Government.  By  John  W.  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  History,  Political  Science,  and  International  Law,  Dean  of  the 
University  Faculty  of  Political  Science  in  Columbia  College,  New 
York.  [2  vols.  25a.  Ginn.  Boston,  1890.] 

Professor  Burgess's  elaborate  work  deals  only  to  a  small  extent  with 
subjects  properly  coming  within  the  scope  of  this  Review.  The  chief 
interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  comparative  study  of 
the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  German  Empire — a  mode  of  treating  political  subjects 
all  the  more  valuable,  because  so  rarely  adopted  by  any  writers  in  the 
English  language.  The  most  striking  novelty,  however,  in  Professor 
Burgess’s  treatise  is  his  consistent  application  of  the  sharp  distinction 
ho  draws  between  “  State  ”  and  “  Government.”  By  “  Government  ” 
he  understands  the  organization  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers  within  the  constitution.  The  term  “  State  ”  he  applies 
solely  to  the  organization  of  the  nation  as  supreme,  not  only  over  all 
individuals,  but  over  all  associations  of  individuals  within  it,  and 
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therefore  over  all  departments  of  the  **  GSovemment.”  The  distinction 
is  easily  seen  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  where  the  power  **  back 
of  the  constitution,”  i.e.  the  power  which  can  make  and  amend  the 
coaatitQtion,  has  been  precisely  defined.  The  attempt  to  find  such  a 
distinction  in  the  case  of  the  British  constitution  is  interesting,  but  will 
hardly  he  considered  successful  by  English  publicists.  Here,  however, 
we  are  only  concerneil  with  this  distinction  so  far  as  it  is  the  basis  of 
Professor  Burgess’s  view  about  the  proper  limits  of  government-action. 
His  theory  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  allows  him  to  give  up  the 
doctrine  of  “  natural  rights  ” — that  once  useful  fiction,  of  which 
American  citizens  find  it  particularly  hard  to  clear  their  minds.  This 
doctrine  of  natural  rights,  or  anti-  [?  ante-]  or  extra-state  rights, 
which  led  to  the  revolutions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  still  exercises  a 
sort  of  traditional  power  over  popular  thinking  ;  but  the  publicists 
and  the  jurists  have,  most  largely,  abandoned  it  as  unscientific,  erroneous, 
and  harmful  ”  (vol.  i.,  p.  88).  “  The  State  is  the  source  of  individual 
liberty”  (p.  175).  The  State,  the  ultimate  sovereign,  is  alone  able 
to  define  the  elements  of  individual  liberty,  limit  its  scope,  and  protect 
its  enjoyment”  (p.  176).  And  Professor  Burgess  holds  that  the  State 
ought  expressly  to  determine  the  respective  spheres  of  government  and 
liberty.  This  is  the  special  point  in  which  the  constitutional  law  of 
the  United  States  is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  the  European  states.  Of 
the  three  European  constitutions  which  we  are  examining,  only  that  of 
Germany  contains,  in  any  degree,  the  guarantees  of  individual  liberty 
which  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  so  richly  affords  ”  (p.  179). 
Of  course,  practically,  the  English  citizen  may  have  more  liberty  than 
the  German  :  Professor  Burgess  is  speaking  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  constitutional  law.  The  question  suggests  itself,  however, 
whether  this  definite  demarcation  of  the  limits  of  government-action  in 
the  United  States  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  German  Empire,  is  not 
solely  due  to  the  fact  that  these  two  nations  have  federal  constitutions, 
whereas  France  and  Great  Britain  have  not.  In  a  federation  either  the 
powers  of  the  central,  or  those  of  the  local  governments,  or  those  of 
both,  must  be  precisely  laid  down  in  the  document  which  contains  the 
terms  of  the  federal  compact.  This  seems  a  necessity — possibly  an 
inconvenient  necessity— of  federal  institutions.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  certain  matters  in  which  neither  Congress  nor  a  State 
legislature  can  meddle,  and  these  may,  of  course,  bo  formally  described 
as  the  ‘‘  rights  ”  or  “  immunities  ”  or  “  sphere  of  liberty  ”  of  the 
individual.  To  some  English  politicians  such  ’‘safeguards”  no  doubt 
would  seem  very  desirable  :  others  might  consider  such  barriers  more 
dangerous  in  times  of  serious  pressure  than  useful  in  ordinary  cir- 
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cumstances.  On  the  one  hand,  these  legal  delimitations  of  the  sphere 
of  government-action  are  never  likely  to  be  quite  complete.  Even  in 
the  United  States  we  find  that  in  the  last  resort  the  constitutional 
lawyer  has  to  fall  back  on  the  English  common  law  and  on  general 
sentiment.  Thus  the  constitution  lays  it  down  that  private  property 
shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  “  without  just  compensation,”  and 
that  no  one  shall  be  deprived  of  property  ”  without  due  process  of 
law  ;  ”  but  the  constitution  does  not  define  just  compensation  ”  nor 
due  process  of  law.”  In  the  interpretation  of  the  latter  phrase  the 
American  lawyer  falls  back  on  the  English  common  law  ;  and  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  former,  he  must  be  guided  by  the  prevalent  public 
opinion  of  the  time.  So  that  even  these  constitutional  safeguards 
cannot  have  more  than  a  certain  moral  force,  varying  with  the  state  of 
public  opinion.  Why,  then,  does  Professor  Burgess  find  fault  with  the 
French  constitution  for  declaring  (in  the  Amendment  of  August,  1884) 
that  the  Republican  form  of  government  shall  never  be  subject  to 
revision  ?  There  is  no  power  outside  the  Assembly  legally  empowered 
to  hold  it  to  its  pledge  ;  but  though  the  words  may  therefore  be,  from 
a  lawyer’s  point  of  view,  “  a  bit  of  useless  verbiage”  (p.  172),  may 
they  not  possess  a  certain  moral  force,  not  different  in  kind  from  that 
which  alone  in  the  last  resort  supports  those  rights  and  immunities 
which  the  American  constitution  guarantees  to  individuals  ? 

On  the  otlier  hand,  let  us  suppose  that  an  opinion  were  to  become 
prevalent  that  it  was  inexpedient. that  the  commonwealths  should  be 
inhibited  from  passing  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
it  is  true  that  the  mere  existence  of  this  clause  in  a  venerated  consti¬ 
tution  would  retard  the  growth  of  this  opinion  ;  but  the  opinion,  if 
once  sufficiently  strong,  would  sweep  away  a  clause  in  the  constitution 
as  effectually,  though  not  as  easily,  as  in  this  country  it  could  sweep 
away  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  the  existence  of  constitutional  checks 
might  only  increase  the  risk  of  a  resort  to  violence.  “  So  far  as  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  is  concerned,  private  property  may 
extend  to  everything  but  man”  (p.  195).  This  restriction  of  tho 
original  right  of  property  required  a  civil  war.  Let  us  make  the 
hypothesis  that  an  opinion  were  to  become  predominant  that  private 
property  in  land  or  in  railway  shares  is  inexpedient — the  rights  of 
proixirty  would  again  be  restricted  by  a  constitutional  amendment. 
But  the  change  would  seem  more  revolutionary,  and  might  involve 
more  danger,  in  the  Unitetl  States,  than  any  similar  change  would 
under  our  system  of  an  “omnipotent”  legislature.  In  any  case  the 
difference  is  only  a  difference  in  tho  political  machinery  which  has  to 
Ijc  set  going  ;  and  there  seems  no  absolute  reason  why  individual 
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rights  (whether,  from  any  particular  point  of  view,  useful  or  mis¬ 
chievous)  should  be  better  guaranteed  under  the  American  system 
than  under  ours.  Thus  Congress  cannot  prohibit  the  free  exercise  of 
religion ;  but  this  has  not  saved  the  Mormon  from  being  interfered 
with  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion,  so  far  as  his  imitation  of  the 
patriarchs  is  concerned.  Professor  Burgess  refers  to  Mormonism  as  a 
system  calling  itself  religion”  (p.  194).  But  the  United  States* 
constitution  has  not  defined  religion,  and  every  religious  body  would 
claim  to  define  it  for  itself.  Extreme  Protestants  might,  if  in  a 
sufficient  majority,  prohibit  the  practice  of  the  confessional :  and 
professors  of  political  science  might  refer  to  “  a  system  calling  itself 
religion,”  and  maintain  that  Congress  is  “free  to  reach  actions  which 
it  may  regard  as  violations  of  social  duties  or  subversive  of  good  order.” 
In  the  last  resort,  in  America  as  elsewhere,  public  opinion  is  supreme 
over  all  guarantees  of  individual  rights.  And  the  supremacy  of  public 
opinion  Professor  Burgess  himself  admits  when  he  is  speaking  of  the 
authority  which  supports  the  interpretations  of  the  constitution  by  the 
Supreme  Court  (vol.  ii.,  p.  365).  “I  pass  over  the  subject  of  civil 
liberty  in  the  constitutional  law  of  England  and  France,  for  the  simple 
and  entirely  convincing  reason  that  there  is  none  in  either  *’  (i.,  p. 
262).  Doubtless,  for  the  teacher  of  political  science,  it  is  extremely 
convenient  to  have  with  regard  to  every  point  a  written  text  to 
expound  ;  but  political  institutions  do  not  exist  entirely  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  scientific  theory  :  and  the  crystallization  in  a  formal 
document  of  the  opinion  of  any  particular  period,  as  to  the  proper 
•  functions  of  government  in  economic  or  religious  matters,  may  have 
disadvantages  only  to  be  outweighed  by  the  necessities  of  Federalism. 
What  rights  the  individual  practically  has  in  any  given  community  is, 
after  all,  the  more  important  question  :  but  that  is  a  question  not  for 
the  constitutional  lawyer  as  such,  but  for  the  student  of  politics  ;  and 
with  Politik,  as  distinct  from  Staatsrechi,  Professor  Burgess  does  not 
profess  to  deal. 

D.  G.  Ritchie. 

THE  MONETARY  QUESTION.  By  G.  M.  Boissevain,  Fellow 
of  the  London  Institute  of  Bankers.  [152  pp.  3t.  Macmillan. 
London,  1891.3 

The  road  by  which  Boissevain  has  reached  his  more  theoretical  con¬ 
clusions  takes  its  start  in  his  practical  experience  as  a  banker  in 
Amsterdam  ;  and  this  fact  constitutes  at  once  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  his  work.  Holland  and  her  colonial  dependencies  have  a  direct 
interest  in  the  general  adoption  of  bimetallism  at  a  ratio  not  much 
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different  from  that  which  obtained  under  the  Latin  Union  ;  and  thig^ 
while  it  Buggestg  the  partial  diacounting  of  Boigsevain'g  opinions  as 
distinct  from  his  arguments,  adds  to  his  significance  as  the  exponent 
of  views  widespread  among  his  countrymen.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  practical  workings  of  the  money-market,  regarded  from  a  stand¬ 
point  slightly  different  from  ours,  enables  him  to  interpret  the  statistics 
of  international  commerce,  and  to  apply  his  interpretation  to  the 
solution  of  monetary  questions  in  ways  both  successful  and  novel.  His 
treatise,  moreover,  is  readable  and  candid  ;  and,  dealing,  as  it  does  in 
an  appendix,  with  the  actual  and  probable  effects  of  the  American 
silver  bill,  it  includes  a  consideration  of  the  most  recent  data  of  the 
problem.  Its  translation  into  English,  therefore,  partisan  prize-essay 
though  it  be,  is  amply  justified. 

Currency  is,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Giffen’s  contention,  the  basis  of  price, 
and  not  conversely.  The  demonetization  of  silver  by  Germany, 
accentuated  by  later  events,  political  and  otherwise,  has  contracted  the 
currency,  and  caused  an  appreciation  of  gold.  Boissevaiu  analyzes  the 
figures  of  Indian  commerce  very  ingeniously  to  prove  that  there  has 
been  no  depreciation  of  silver,  and  maintains  that  the  gold-scarcity 
renders  the  unity,  stability,  and  permanence  of  monetary  organization 
no  longer  possible  on  a  monometallic  basis.  France,  however,  he  urges, 
and  the  United  States  cannot  consent  to  stereotype  a  loss  and,  at  the 
same  time,  incur  the  enormous  expense  of  recoinage  ;  cannot  therefore 
adopt  bimetallism  with  a  ratio  determined  by  the  present  price  of 
silver.  Free  coinage,  therefore,  of  gold  and  silver,  at  the  ratio  of 
1  to  15^  or  16,  by  a  syndicate  of  nations  large  enough  to  dominate  the 
markets  of  the  world,  is  the  only  sound  monetary  policy. 

Is  England,  then,  to  lose  that  France  may  not  do  so  ?  Boissevaiu 
advances  but  one  solid  reason  for  the  affirmative  answer,  viz.,  the 
inferred  fact  that  a  bimetallic  convention  at  the  ratio  he  advocates 
would  not  raise  prices  ;  that,  in  effect,  all  it  would  do  would  be  to  stop 
a  coming  appreciation  of  money  ;  that  bimetallism,  therefore,  on  the 
basis  of  the  market  price  of  silver  would  make  too  severe  demands  on 
the  already  overstrained  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  But,  admitting 
Soetbeer's  and  our  author’s  figures,  and  the  validity  of  the  inference 
made  therefrom,  surely  the  argument  proves  too  much.  For,  what 
becomes  of  the  stability  and  finality  of  bimetallism,  even  at  the  old 
ratio,  if  it  is  to  create  no  present  superabundance  of  money,  and  is  to 
be  confronted  with  the  daily  increase  of  the  monetary  needs  of  the 
world  involving  a  constant  tendency  to  the  appreciation  of  money  ? 

Indeed,  why  not  rather  trimetallism  ?  Would  not  the  mlmissioii  of 
platinum  at  a  conventional  ratio  help  to  secure  Russia  for  the  graml 
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alliance,  and  further  the  realization  of  that  invariability  and  perman¬ 
ence  of  money-values  'which  Boissevain  desires  ?  Why  not  rather  a 
multiple  standard  ftNr  all  deferred  paynoents  ? 

Our  writer  has  a  chapter  upon  alternative  proposals  to  his  own  ;  it  - 
is  a  pity  that  he  fails  to  discuss  Professor  Marshall’s  ^  true  bimetallism,” 
sketched  in  his  evidence  before  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission,  lie 
claims  (p.  45)  to  have  refuted  “the  attacks  made  on  the  theory  of 
bimetallism  ;  ”  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  has  taken  those  only  of 
the  more  naive  kind,  and  has  not  seen  that  the  arbitrary  and  temporary 
scheme  of  reverting  to  what  was  in  the  past,  but  is  no  longer,  carries 
within  itself  the  most  formidable  argument  against  itself  in  the  question 
which  it  raises  :  Why  thus  far  and  no  further  ? 

Does  the  price  of  the  English  translation  of  the  essay  give  evidence 
of  a  full  understanding  of  “  the  monetary  question  ”  ? 

Herbert  W.  Blent. 

FREE  EXCHANGE.  Papers  on  Political  and  Economical  Subjects, 
including  Chapters  on  the  Law  of  Value  and  Unearned  Increment. 
By  the  late  Right  Honourable  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  C.B.  Edited 
by  Bernard  Mallet.  [356  pp.  8vo.  12s.  Kegan  Paul. 
London,  1891.] 

To  the  friends  of  the  late  Sir  Louis  Mallet  a  collection  of  his 
dissertations,  letters,  and  notes  on  economic  subjects  cannot  but  appear 
of  singular  value  aud  interest,  illustrating  as  it  does  in  every  phrase 
and  paragraph  the  intellectual  honesty,  the  consistency,  the  love  of 
justice,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  writer.  To  the  general  reader, 
however,  and  more  particular  to  the  student  of  Economics,  the  book 
may  at  first  sight  seem  somewhat  disappointing,  in  so  far  as  it  contains 
nothing  exactly  new.  But  old  ideas  are  almost  as  welcome  as  new,  if 
they  be  expounded  in  an  original  manner.  They  are  quite  as  welcome, 
if  they  happen  never  to  have  been  expounded  at  all  adequately  before. 
This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  body  of  doctrine  known  in  Germany 
as  Manchesterthum,  in  England  as  the  theory  of  the  Manchester 
school,  or,  in  one  word,  Cobdenism.  Since  few  would  be  at  the  pains 
of  consulting  the  dusty  piles  of  pamphlets  and  speech-reports  wherein 
these  views  first  found  expression,  memory  and  tradition,  assisted  by 
the  passing  allusions  of  contemporary  economists,  have  ventured 
unreproved  to  ignore  Cobden  “  the  International  Man  ”  in  favour  of 
Cobden  the  Free-Trader,  and  so,  by  stripping  a  complete  and  com¬ 
prehensive  creed  of  all  its  articles  but  one,  to  wholly  misinterpret  and 
misjudge  the  system  thus  heedlessly  idoutifieil  with  the  merest  dis¬ 
located  fragment  of  itself. 
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Sir  Louis  Mallet  was — to  borrow  the  expression  from  one* of  his  friends 
— a  Cobdenite  pur  tang."  But  he  was  no  mere  Free-Trader  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  term.  The  following  are  the  main  heads  of  the 
programme  which  he  attributes  to  Cobden,  and  which  he  himself 
throughout  the  present  work  consistently  advocates 

1.  Complete  freedom  of  trade  throughout  the  British  empire  with  all 
the  world  (exclusive  of  restrictions  indispensably  requisite  for  fiscal 
purposes).  2.  The  final  and  unqualified  abandonment  of  a  policy  of 
conquest  and  territorial  aggrandizement  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
3.  The  adoption  of  the  general  principles  of  non-intervention  and 
arbitration  in  our  foreign  policy,  publicity  in  all  the  transactions  of 
diplomacy,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  ideas  of  national  preponderance 
and  supremacy.  4. 'The  reduction  of  military  and  naval  forces  by  inter¬ 
national  co-operation.  5.  A  large  reduction  of  taxation  ;  in  particular, 
‘‘  the  gradual  remisuon  of  indirect  taxation.”  6.  A  reform  in  the  laws 
affecting  land  to  facilitate  "its  acquisition  and  natural  distribution.” 
7.  Freedom  of  the  press  from  all  taxes.  8.  A  reform  of  maritime  law 
in  the  direction  of  “  the  largest  extension  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and 
the  greatest  possible  limitation  of  the  rights  of  belligerents.” 

Here  is  no  mere  scheme  for  enriching  the  Manchester  manufacturer, 
but  a  far-reaching  policy  of  progress,  based,  as  its  advocates  believed, 
on  principles  eternal  and  immutable.  According  to  Sir  Louis  Mallet’s 
view,  Cobden  formulated  the  art  as  completely  as  Bastiat  enunciated 
the  science,  according  to  which  the  world’s  economic  problems  are  to 
be  solved  as  best  they  may  be.  “  These  two  men,”  he  writes,  “  were 
necessary  to  each  other.  Without  Cobden,  Bastiat  would  have  lost  the 
powerful  stimulant  of  practical  example,  and  the  wide  range  of  facts 
which  the  movement  in  England  supplied,  and  from  which  he  drew 
much  of  his  inspiration.  Without  Bastiat,  Cobden’s  policy  would  not 
have  been  elaborated  into  a  system,  and,  beyond  his  own  immediate 
coadjutors  and  disciples,  would  probably  have  been  most  imperfectly 
understood  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.”  The  reader  may  expect  to 
find  in  Sir  Louis  Mallet’s  book  the  principles  of  Bastiat  applied  to 
English  politics  in  the  strenuous  spirit  of  Cobden  with  a  sagacity  and 
thoroughness  on  a  par  with  theirs. 

In  one  respect  alone,  the  disciple  is  not  what  the  master  was.  Cobden 
spoke  and  wrote  with  victory  before  his  eyes ;  Sir  Louis  Mallet  is 
colder  and  more  despondent,  as  befits  the  champion  of  a  lost  cause. 
The  England  of  to-day  tolerates  "  state-interference  ”  at  home,  abroad 
strives  to  "  extend  the  sphere  of  its  influence  ”  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
is  even  contemplating  an  imperial  Zoll-verein.  On  the  Continent,  armies 
aad  tariffs  favour  "  the  National  Idea.”  To  Sir  Louis  Mallet  the 
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political  outlook  is  consequently  dismal  beyond  expression.  Dismal  as 
dismal  can  be,  however,  is  the  alternative  he  suggests.  Whilst  the 
rich  grow  richer,  Uie  poor  are  to  grow  less  poor,  only  if  they  can  keep 
their  numbers  down.  “  When  the  limits  of  production  have  been 
reached,  any  additional  population  must  migrate  to  other  lands,  or 
perish,  unless  they  can  be  supported  by  charity."  Since  under  such  a 
system  no  great  change  for  the  better  could  be  expected  to  take  place 
in  tbe  habits  of  the  working'class,  the  presumption  is  that  the  stream 
of  emigration  would  flow  on  as  steadily  as  ever.  But  whither  is  it  to 
flow,  now  that  the  policy  of  territorial  aggrandizement "  is  abandoncxl  ? 
To  foreign  countries  ?  They  would  not  be  eager  to  welcome  the  refuse 
of  our  factory  towns.  To  our  present  colonies  ?  There  is  a  limit  to 
their  receptive  capacities  and  to  their  patience.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
suggested  alternative  to  emigration,  perishing  at  home,  would  have  to 
be  accepted  by  many  as  a  fate.  No  doubt,  as  Sir  Louis  Mallet  argue.s, 

“  If  they  perish,  the  responsibility  must  rest  with  those  who  call  into 
life  beings  for  whom  there  is  no  means  of  support ;  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be."  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  dismal,  not  to  say  immoral,  Utopia, 
where  "  this  is  as  it  should  be."  It  is  much  more  consoling  to  imagine 
that  in  a  policy  of  resolute  “  interference,"  with  a  view  to  raising  the 
workman's  standard  of  comfort,  lies  the  true  way  of  checking  over* 
population,  and  establishing  the  natural  “limits  of  production."  At 
the  same  time,  as  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  are  beyond  tbe  control 
of  any  national,  and  perhaps  of  any  international.  Board  of  Trade,  it 
would  bo  advisable  for  England  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  her 
present  colonies,  and  to  lose  no  chance  of  planting  now  ones,  in  order 
that  an  outlet  may  be  always  open  in  case  of  sudden  overflows.  Why 
ignore  the  brighter  aspects  of  the  “  Expansion  of  England "  ?  In 
stigmatizing  our  empire  as  a  source  of  danger  and  expense.  Sir  Louis 
Mallet  seems  to  be  thinking  exclusively  of  India.  He  quite  forgets 
America  and  Australia. 

R.  R.  Marett. 

LUXURY.  By  E.mile  de  Lavelete,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Liege.  [179  pp.  2s.  6d.  Sonnenschein. 
London,  1891.3 

The  main  subject  discussed  in  this  little  work  is  the  question  whether 
the  ancient  philosophers  and  the  Christian  Fathers  were  right  in  their 
uncompromising  condemnation  of  luxury.  The  matter  is  handled  by 
tbe  author  with  his  usual  literary  ability,  in  a  simple  and  lucid  style, 
and  with  much  freshness  of  historical  and  other  illustration.  The 
answer  he  gives  is,  that  the  verdict  of  scientific  Economic*  upon  this 
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question  is  in  entire  accordance  with  that  of  morality  and  religion. 
'As  an  economist,  be  denounces  luxury  in  the  strongest  terms.  A 
Luxury  he  defines  as  “  anything  which  does  not  answer  to  our  primary 
needs,  and  which,  since  it  costs  much  mouey  to  buy,  and  consequently 
much  labour  to  produce,  is  only  within  reach  of  the  few.”  This  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory;  one  asks  at  once.  What  needs  are  ** primary ”  ? 
Is  the  craving  for  beauty  primary  or  secondary  ?  And  is  it  intended 
to  class  as  luxuries  the  works  of  Kuskin,  or  the  paintings  of  a  great 
master  ?  Other  passages  show  that  such  was  by  no  means  tbe  author's 
intention  ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  be  could  have  so  defined 
luxury  as  to  exclude  everything  that  is  truly  educative  and  life-giving 
in  the  highest  sense.  The  practical  test  which  he  proposes  is,  however, 
'very  cfi'ective  ;  ”  Is  the  satisfetetion  which  this  article  affords  you 
worth  the  time  and  effort  necessary  for  its  production  f  ”  (p.  55.)  It 
is  shown  that  luxury  springs  from  the  baser  side  of  our  nature,  and 
it  is  contended  that  its  effects  are  uniformly  bad.  The  fallacies  by 
which  it  is  commonly  justified  are  well  shown  up ;  and  this  part  of 
the  work  is  of  special  value  -for  readers  who  are  not  well  versed  in 
Economics.  The  author  goes,  however,  a  little  too  far  in  denying 
(p.  41)  that,  as  men  now  are,  the  desire  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life  is  a  factor  of  economic  progress.  He  attacks  Bastiat  and  others 
for  contending  that  the  expansion  of  wants  is  necessary,  if  machinery 
is  to  be  kept  at  work  and  employment  to  be  found  for  all,  and  argues 
that  it  is  more  rational  for  us  as  a  community  to  spend  the  time  saved 
by  machinery  in  cultivating  our  higher  powers.  Here  we  may  heartily 
agree  with  him ;  but  he  does  not  make  it  clear  how,  while  society 
remains  individualistic,  this  alternative  is  to  be  secured.  The  same 
weakness  appears  when  he  proposes,  as  a  remedy  for  luxury,  to  strike 
at  the  inequality  which  is  one  of  its  chief  causes.  The  formula  by 
which  he  proposes  to  accomplish  this  is,  “  Democratize  property.  Let 
every  one  hold  some  property  in  land  or  in  stocks  or  in  debentures  ;  in 
u  word,  a  little  capital”  (p.  101).  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  only  effectual 
way  to  strike  at  inequality  or  to  democratize  property  is  to  make 
it  more  collective ;  to  take  from  the  rich  by  taxation  as  much  as  can 
safely  bo  taken  without  inflicting  hardship  or  discouraging  industry, 
and  to  use  the  proceeds  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  community 
as  a  whole  ?  lii  a  word,  the  principles  of  M.  dc  Laveleye  appear  to 
bo  more  socialistic  than  ho  is  aware  of. 


Edward  Gri'bb. 
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THE  LIFE,  TIMES,  and  LABOURS  OF  ROBERT  OWEN. 

By  Llotd  Jones.  Edited  by  Williak  Cairnes  Jones. 

[442  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6«.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1890.3 

This  memoir  of  Robert  Owen  has  been  republished  with  a  preface  by 
tlie  son  of  the  late  author.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  co-operative  movement,  and,  indeed,  for  co-operators 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive.  As  its  title  implies,  it  deals  with  the 
life  and  work  of  Owen,  and  does  so  very  thoronj^hly,  mentioning,  of 
course,  incidentally,  the  chief  social  and;  industrial  features  of  the  times 
in  which  Owen  lived.  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  was  especially  fitted  for  the 
task  of  writing  this  memoir,  as  he  himself  was  much  associated  with 
Robert  Owen  in  later  years,  and  met  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition 
in  his  efforts  towards  social  reform.  He  can  thus  speak  from  personal 
knowledge,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Burslem  and  Bristol  riots 
(part  ii.,  ch.  11),  and  of  such  scenes  as  the  slums  of  Glasgow  (ii.,  10)  : 
and  this  makes  his  testimony  exceedingly  valuable. 

The  republication  of  the  memoir  will  therefore  be  of  real  assistance 
to  co-operators,  by  giving  them  an  insight  into  the  work  of  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  single-minded  of  our  English  Social 
Reformers.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  felt  that  the  price  and  get-up 
of  the  book  will  not  commend  it  to  the  mass  of  co-operators,  who  are 
mainly  working  men  of  limited  means.  Moreover,  the  book  in  various 
{larts  would  bo  the  better  for  judicious  pruning,  as  the  interest  is  very 
apt  to  flag.  A  shilling  or  half-crown  edition  of  smaller  size  would 
probably  be  more  generally  useful. 

H.  DE  B.  Gibbins. 

THE  READER’S  GUIDE  IN  ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL,  AND 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE  :  being  a  classified  Bibliography, 
American,  English,  French,  and  German,  with  descriptive  notes, 
author,  title,  and  subject  index,  courses  of  reading,  college  courses, 
etc.  Edited  by  R.  K.  Bowker  and  George  Iles.  New  York. 
The  Society  for  Political  Education.  [169  pp.  8vo.  50  cents. 
Putnam  :  New  York  and  Loudon,  1891]. 

UEBERSICHT  DER  GESAMMTEN  STAATS  UND  RECIITS- 
WISSENSCHAFTLICHEN  LITTERATUR  DES  JAHRES 
MDCCCXC.  Zusammcngestcllt  von  Otto  Miihlbrecht.  [xxviii., 
260  pp.  8vo.  6  marks.  Berlin  :  Puttkamer  and  Miihlbrecht.] 

It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  plan  of  bringing  out  voluminous  lists  of 
books  on  each  branch  of  knowledge  will  not  spread  from  Germany  and 
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America  to  this  country.  The  ordinary  Engliah  reader  would  soon 
cease  to  exist,  if  he  were  guided  ”  into  such  wildernesses  of  titles 
and  authors.  It  is  rather  a  comfort  to  find  that  the  number  of  works 
comprised  in  Miihlbrecht’s  annual  lists  shows  a  steady  decline  from 
4394  in  1884  to  3623  in  1890.  Can  it  really  be  true  that  French 
works  in  “  Staats  und  Rechtswissenschaft  ”  have  fallen  from  897  in 
1881  to  538  in  1890  ? 

The  Reader's  Guide "  does  not  explain  exactly  what  period  it  is 
intended  to  cover,  but  appears  to  confine  itself  almost  entirely  to  books 
published  within  the  nineteenth  century.  The  compilers  suffer  from 
current  delusions,  such  as  that  Senior  was  a  writer  of  no  ability  or 
importance  because  J.  S.  Mill  did  not  profit  by  him,  and  that  Ricardo 
and  Malthas  wrote  nothing  worthy  of  note,  except  the  ‘‘  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  and  Taxation,"  and  the  “  Essay  on  the  Principle 
of  Population  ; "  the  tracts  in  which  they  hammered  the  Ricardian 
theory  of  rent  out  of  the  Corn  Law  controversy  of  the  day  are  alto¬ 
gether  ignored.  Some  of  the  notes  are  excessively  bad  : —  . 

R.  was  a  retired  banker,  who  devoted  himself  to  study.  “  His  fame  rests  on  the 
theory  of  rent,  already  expounded  hy  Anderson  (1777),  West  (1815),  and  Malthus, 
but  with  less  profundity  and  fulness.”  Cotia.  His  doctrine  of  “comparative 
cost  ”  is  at  the  basis  of  international  trade. 

Nevertheless,  the  classified  list  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  useful  for  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  serious  reader  who  abstains  both  from  taking  fright  and 
from  trusting  too  implicitly.  The  objects  of  the  “  Society  for  Political 
Education,"  printed  on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  are  excellent. 

Edwin  Cannan. 

OCCAM’S  RAZOR.  By  F.  W.  Bain,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford.  [179  pp.  3*.  6d.  Parker.  Oxford,  1890]. 

Mr.  Bain  has  thought  these  essays  worth  publishing,  and  there  are 
doubtless  many  persons  to  whom  they  will  prove  wholesome  and  not 
unpleasant  reading.  The  points  may  not  be  new,  and  the  smartness  is 
often  cheap,  but  the  statement  is  brief,  clear,  and  fresh.  The  book  does 
not  deserve  the  fate,  deprecated  by  the  author,  of  being  boiled  down 
into  a  compendium,  but  it  is  difficult  to  criticize  it  without  some 
explanation  of  the  contents.  In  the  first  essay,  “That  Political 
Economy  is  not  a  Science,"  Mr.  Bain  quarrels  with  economists  in 
general,  and  Mr.  Macleod  in  particular.  His  quarrel  seems  largely  a 
matter  of  the  definition  of  the  terms.  Why  should  there  not  be  such 
a  Science,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  ?  All  science  presupposes 
certain  conditions  :  Political  Economy,  “  the  science  of  business," 
as  Bagehot  happily  defined  it,  prc-supposcs  business  conditions,  and 
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can  become  practical  only  \rhen  and  where  and  in  so  far  as  they 
are  fulfilled :  outside  business  conditions  we  are  outside  Political 
Economy.  Again,  **  science  is  measurement,"  value  in  exchange  is 
our  only  measure  of  intrinsic  value.  If  we  will  have  nothing  but 
intrinsic  value,  then  every  man  must  write  his  own  Political  Economy. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  human  affairs,  we  must  take  the  average 
estimate :  the  majority  is  the  standard.  If  Mr.  Bain  dislikes  the 
estimate,  let  him  set  himself  to  change  it.  He  admits  that  Mr. 
Macleod’s  Science "  corresponds  to  facts :  it  is  to  the  facts  that  he 
objects.  But  fact  is  misrepresented  in  his  attack  on  Credit.  If 
Credit  were  what  Mr.  Bain  describes,  it  could  not  exist  for  a  day. 

The  second  essay,  on  **  The  Conditions  of  Progress,"  calls  attention 
once  more  to  the  fact  that  “Progress"  in  Evolution  means  only 
adaptation  to  environment,  and  the  environment  has  to  be  defined 
before  we  can  pronounce  for  or  against  the  adaptation.  There  are  two 
possible  views,  according  as  the  environment  is  assumed  to  be  the 
standard  of  good,  or  an  ideal  independent  of  the  environment.  Mr. 
Bain  tacitly  adopts  the  latter  standard,  and  most  persons  will  agree 
with  him,  although  as  to  the  sharp  opposition  between  the  two  lines  of 
progress  there  may  still  be  differences  of  opinion. 

“  A  Refutation  of  Socialism  "  would  have  gained  by  the  omission  of 
the  subsidiary  arguments.  The  opposition  between  value  and  cost  of 
production  is  admitted  to  be  trifling  where  competition  is  keen.  The 
application  of  the  Four  Causes  is  neat,  and  two  of  them  furnish  valid 
arguments  against  those  Socialists  who  disregard  the  claims  of  the 
inventor  and  projector.  Mr.  Bain  might  have  made  more  of  his 
hint  that  Socialism  is  really  an  extreme  individualism.  He  sees  clearly 
that  the  force  of  the  movement  lies  in  the  increase  of  population.  The 
unemployed  are  necessary  to  the  free  competition  of  capital,  and  fatal 
to  the  free  competition  of  labour.  Abolish  the  unemployed,  and  we 
shall  hear  less  of  Socialism,  except  from  lovers  of  system,  and  even 
they  might  be  content  to  improve  our  educational  arrangements. 

The  last  essay  is  a  vindication  of  Conservative  principles,  which 
warns  us,  like  Aristotle,  to  seek  rather  stability  than  the  complete 
realization  of  an  al>etract  principle.  A  Socialist  might  urge,  as  Mr. 
Bain  has  pressed  the  argument,  “  Like  as  the  men  are,  the  States  are," 
that,  if  Socialism  can  be  no  better  than  the  existing  system,  so,  once  it 
is  fully  established,  it  can  be  no  worse.  But  the  establishment  ?  Mr. 
Bain  will  not  exchange  golden  for  brazen  ;  many  who  arc  not 
Conservatives  will  decline  to  exchange  brazen  for  brazen,  and  with  such 
a  commission  to  pay  on  the  exchange  ! 


J.  A.  U.  Mlnro. 
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THE  PURSE  AND  THE  CONSCIENCE  ;  An  Attempt  to  show 
the  Connection  between  Economics  and  Ethics.  By  Herbert  M. 
Thompson,  B.A.  [167  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Sonnenschein. 
London,  1891.] 

This  book  deserves  a  cordial  welcome  as  a  sober  and  earnest  attempt 
to  grapple  with  the  great  problem  of  practical  Ethics.  It  is  written  in 
the  best  spirit  and  with  the  best  intentions.  Most  of  its  practical 
recommendations  may  be  heartily  accepted.  I  am,  however,  bound  to 
say,  that  the  theoretical  basis  does  not  strike  me  as  very  strong.  The 
theoretical  part  of  such  a  work  must  be  partly  Ethical  and  partly 
Economic.  The  Ethical  basis  of  the  writer  is  summed  up  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  justice  as  demanding  “such  a  distribution  [of  wealth]  as  is 
proportional  to  services  rendered  to  the  community.”  He  seems  hardly 
to  be  aware  of  the  disputable  character  of  this  fundamental  proposition, 
or  of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  with  the  “  utilitarian  standard  of 
morality  ”  of  which  he  appears  to  be  an  advocate.  His  main  Economic 
thesis  is  that  competition  tends,  on  the  whole,  to  bring  about  such  a 
distribution  better  than  Socialistn  could  do.  He  is,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
rather  unnecessarily  anxious  to  show  that  the  considerable  amount  of 
State  interference  which  he  advocates  can  be  defended  on  the  principle, 
not  of  restricting  competition,  but  simply  of  making  the  competition 
more  fair.  As  against  Socialism  he  relies  chiefly  upon  the  difficulty — 
which  he  seems  disposed  to  convert  into  a  theoretical  impossibility — of 
measuring  the  public  wants  without  the  index  of  competition.  Such 
objections  will  not  weigh  much  with  them  to  whom  the  ultimate  major 
premise  of  a  State  of  “  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  ”  presents 
no  difficulties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  remark  as  to 
“  hereditary  wealth  ”  hits  the  right  nail  on  the  head  ; — 

“  For  its  abolition  we  are  probably  not  yet  ripe  ;  the  unit  among  us 
for  wealth-distribution  is  to  a  great  extent  the  family,  rather  than  the 
individual,  and  few  among  us  are  prepared  to  leave  our  children  without 
such  special  provision  as  we  can  contrive  ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
something  may  not  be  done  in  the  direction  of  increasing,  by  gradual 
steps,  the  already  considerable  taxes  payable  on  inherited  jiersonal 
property  by  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  estate  duty  of  1889, 
which  imposes  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  estates 
amounting  in  value  to  £10,000  and  upwards.” 

Mr.  Thompson  sees  that  in  the  family,  or  rather  in  the  facts  of 
human  nature  upon  which  the  family  is  based,  lies  the  insuperable 
obstacle  to  all  schemes  for  distributing  work,  advantages,  or  rewards  in 
accordance  with  ideal  justice,  though  this  affords  no  excuse  for  not 
endeavouring  to  get  a  little  closer  to  ideal  justice  than  we  are  at  present. 
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Mr.  Thompson's  practical  suggestions  call  for  little  criticism.  They  are 
excellent  as  far  as  (hey  go,  but  they  are  a  littl*  yague.  There  is  a  lack 
of  illustration.  Mr.  Thompson  hardly  seems  to  appreciate  the  practical 
difficulty  of  the  problem  or  the  imperativeness  of  a  new  morality  on  this 
subject.  We  hardly  gather  what  practical  advice  he  would  give  to  the 
average  squire  with  an  income  of  £4000,  the  rising  barrister  with  £2000, 
the  vicar  or  struggling  doctor  with  £400,  as  to  his  “  standard  of  comfort,” 
his  entertainments,  the  education  of  his  eons  and  daughters,  his  savings, 
his  will,  the  amount  and  direction  of  his  charities.  Ail  advice  on  such 
subjects  must  be  more  or  less  vague,  but  we  want  to  get  at  principles. 
Mr.  Thompson's  book  may  be  far  from  useless  to  conscientious  men 
seeking  light  ou  such  subjects,  but  it  may  be  more  useful  by  suggesting 
further  inquiry  and  more  systematic  troatmout  than  by  any  positive 
solutions  which  it  offers. 

II.  Rashuall. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  STATE  INTERFERENCE  :  Four  Essays 
on  the  Political  Philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbert  S|)encer,  J.  S.  Mill, 
and  T.  II.  Green.  By  David  G.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  [172  pp.  2s.  6<f.  Sonnenschein. 
London,  1891]. 

Mr.  Ritchie  has  been  well  advised  to  republish  the  four  essays  con* 
tained  in  this  little  book.  Though  they  first  appeared  some  four  or 
five  years  ago, the  author  has  not  seen  reason  to  withdraw  or  to  modify, 
in  any  degree  his  staunch  and  vigorous  apology  for  the  due  exercise 
of  State  functions.  Not  even  “  the  volume  of  essays  called  ‘  A  Plea 
for  Liberty"’ — as  we  learn  from  a  postscript — has  induced  Mr.  Ritchie 
to  alter  any  of  his  arguments.  The  first  essay  is  a  trenchant  criticism 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  political  individualism,  showing  its  incon¬ 
sistency  with  his  scientific  conception  of  society.  Mr.  Ritchie  is 
particularly  incisive  and  witty  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Spencer’s  use  of 
such  phrases  as  **  natural  rights,”  and  ‘‘Constitutions  are  not  made, 
but  grow.”  The  second  continues  the  investigation,  with  equal  force 
and  perspicuity,  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  polemic  against  all  positive  legisla¬ 
tive  action  on  the  part  of  the  State.  In  the  tliird  essay,  Mr.  Ritchie 
examines  J.  S.  Mill’s  doctrine  of  the  infinite  importance  of  liberty  in 
the  merely  negative  sense  of  “  being  left  to  one’s-self,”  and  goes  on  to 
consider  “  What  is  the  End  of  the  State,”  and  “  How  to  Apply  our 
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Principles.”  The  last  is  a  sympathetic  and  appreciative  account  of 
the  Political  Philosophy  of  Thomas  Hill  Green.  In  the  appendix 
three  questions  are  discussed,  quite  briedy,  but  with  much  suggestive¬ 
ness  :  “ The  Distinction  between  Society  and  the  State,”  “The  Con¬ 
ception  of  Sovereignty,”  and  “  Utilitarianism.”  The  whole  book  is  5  - 

eminently  readable,  and  the  lessons  it  so  keenly  inculcates  are  not  yet  t 

as  completely  understood  as  they  ought  to  be. 

I 

j 

OUR  DESTINY.  The  Influence  of  Socialism  on  Morals  and  Religion.  i 

An  Essay  in  Ethics  by  Laurence  Gronlund,  M.A.  [170  pp.  | 

2s.  6<f.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1890.3  j 

It  is  most  interesting  to  compare  this  book  with  the  author’s  former 
work,  “The  Co-operative  Commonwealth.”  His  point  of  view  has  '  j 

completely  changed.  “  I  more  and  more  have  become  convinced  that 
Karl  Marx’s  doctrine,  that  the  bread-and-butter  question  is  the  motive 
force  of  progress,  is  not  tenable,  but  that  we  must  grasp  the  very 
highest  moral  and  religious  truths.”  Mr.  Gronlund  insists  that  the 
“  working  masses  ”  are  “  naturally  religious  at  bottom  ;  ”  and  that 
what  they  chiefly  need  now  is  leaders,  who  “must  come  out  from 
among  our  profoundly  religious  minds.” 

ANTI-SLAVERY  AND  REFORM  PAPERS.  By  Henry  D. 

Tuoreac.  Selected  and  Edited  by  H.  S.  Salt.  [141  pp. 

2«.  6</.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1890.3 
Five  essays  by  Thoreau  are  here  reprinted,  with  an  Introductory 
Note  by  the  editor.  They  will  help  to  show  that  Thoreau  was  not  so 
indifferent  about  social  subjects  as  some  of  his  critics  have  tried  to 
make  out. 

THE  EIGHT-HOURS  DAY.  By  Sidney  Webb,  LL.B.,  Lecturer 
on  Economics  at  the  City  of  London  College,  and  Harold  Cox, 

B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Jesus  .College,  Cambridge.  [280  pp.  1«. 

Scott.  London,  18913. 

However  one  may  demur  to  the  conclusions  of  the  compilers  of  this 
manual,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  energy  and  ability  with 
which  the  work  has  been  carried  out.  The  book  is  designed  for 
practical  purposes,  and  the  various  aspects  of  the  subject — historical, 
economic,  and  social — are  carefully  and  reasonably  discussed.  In  fact 
it  is  quite  a  model  of  what  such  a  study  ought  to  be  :  the  arrangement 
of  the  whole  is  clear  and  skilful,  and  it  is  elaborated  in  a  thoroughly 
capable  and  effective  manner. 
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POLITICAL  MANUAL  :  A  Manual  of  Political  Questions  of  tlio 
Day,  and  the  Arguments  on  either  side  ;  with  an  Intro<Iuction 
by  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.  [168  pp.  1*.  Cassell.  London, 
1891.] 

A  fourth  edition  bears  witness  to  the  continued  popularity  of  short 
cuts  to  knowledge.  In  the  present  form  some  of  the  old  sections  have 
been  omitted  as  out  of  date,  and  new  subjects  included, — c.^..  Free 
Schools,  Shorter  Parliaments,  Compensation  in  the  Liquor  Trmle,  an 
Eight-Hours  Law,  etc. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Poor.  '  By  John  A.  Hobson,  M.A.,  sometime 
Scholar  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  [232  pp.  2«.  6<f.  Methuen. 
London,  1891.] 

Mr.  Hobson  sets  himself  to  consider  some  of  the  leading  facts  and 
forces  in  modern  industrial  life  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
iwverty,  and  to  examine  some  of  the  proposed  palliatives  and  remedies. 
The  facts  given  are  based  upon  trustworthy  authorities ;  and  the 
general  treatment  of  the  subject  is  careful  and  judicious. 

WORK  AND  WAGES.  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages:  A 
History  of  English  Labour.  By  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers, 
M.P.,  (Abridged),  with  Charts  and  Appendix  by  the  Rev.  W. 
D.  P.  Bliss.  [160  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Humboldt.  New  York, 
1890.] 

In  a  brief  introduction  Professor  Ely  marks  the  significance  of  the 
editor's  work  as  showing  the  zeal  of  Christian  Socialists  in  America 
in  the  dissemination  of  useful  Economic  information.  “  They  mean  to 
lay  a  solid  basis  for  social  reconstruction  in  a  knowledge  of  past  and 
present  conditions.”  The  appendices  are  interesting  as  giving  an 
independent  American  view  of  industrial  conditions  in  this  country. 
The  charts  are  well-drawn  and  useful. 


ENCYCLICAL  LETTER  OF  POPE  LEO  XIII. 
ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  LABOUR 


"  J^OMA  locuta  est.”  Rome  has  recognized — 

“  the  momentous  seriousness  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
which  fills  every  mind  with  painful  apprehension  ;  wise  men  discuss 
it  ;  practical  men  propose  schemes  ;  popular  meetings,  legislatures  and 
sovereign  princes  all  are  occupied  with  it ;  and  there  is  nothing  which 
has  a  deeper  hold  on  public  attention.” 

Already,  in  view  of  this  critical  condition  of  affairs,  Rome  has 
spoken  to  “  the  Venerable  Brethren  ”  on  the  Christian  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  State,  on  human  liberty,  on  political  power :  and 
so  again,  now,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  “  to 
the  principles  which  truth  and  justice  dictate,”  she  speaks  on 
the  condition  of  labour ;  and  this  she  does  in  view  of — 

the  false  teaching  of  crafty  agitators,  who  are  using  the  real  evils  of 
the  hour  in  order  to  work  on  the  poor  man’s  envy  of  the  rich,  and  to 
advance  the  perversions  of  Socialism.” 

So  stands  the  situation :  and  it  touches  the  imagination  on  its 
kindliest  side.  The  voice  that  speaks  is  that  of  the  spiritual 
chief  of  the  great  Roman  Communion,  who  is  looking  out  from 
his  high  watch-tower,  charged  with  immense  responsibilities 
over  the  fortunes  of  that  world  which  he  surveys.  He  is 
venerable  in  years,  venerable  in  character.  His  own  private  life, 
within  that  huge  and  splendid  palace  of  his,  is  plain  and  simple 
as  a  child’s ;  and  his  industry  is  incessant,  and  his  intellectual 
faculties  are  keen,  and  his  heart  is  tender,  and  his  will  is  strong, 
and  his  sincerity  is  unsuspected,  and  his  faith  is  firm,  and  his 
authority  is '  high ;  and  his  tone  is  generous,  and  dignified,  and 
finely  strung;  and  his  appeal  is  made  to  the  noblest  motives, 
that  work  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
sanction  of  Jesus  Christ. 

VoL.  I. — No.  4.  2  H 
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Everything  is  worthy  and  consistent  that  accompanies  the 
appearance  of  this  letter. 

And  then,  again,  its  style  and  manner  recall  the  possibilities  of 
a  Holy  Father,  uplifted  beyond  the  passions  and  interests  of  the 
passing  day,  pleading  with,  and  for,  the  peoples  of  Europe.  Too 
often — too  sadly  often — the  power  of  the  Papacy  has  thrown 
in  its  lot  with  the  intrigues  of  diplomacy,  and  has  conceAied 
itself  only  with  the  perilous  secrets  that  pass  between  the  Chan¬ 
celleries  of  suspicious  Courts.  Here,  at  last,  it  has  stepped  out 
into  the  open  day,  and  has  spent  all  its  care  upon  the  troubles 
and  the  pains  of  the  multitudes  that  toil  and  moil  in  the  sweat 
of  their  brow.  All  this  is  impressive,  is  significant,  is  suggestive. 
And  yet,  at  the  close  of  it,  why  is  it  that  we  put  it  down  with 
a  touch  of  grave  disappointment  ?  Perhaps  the  very  solemnity 
of  the  occasion,  the  very  loftiness  of  the  claims,  the  imposing 
weight  of  responsibility,  all  serve  to  aggravate  this  disappoint¬ 
ment.  They  intensify  our  sense  that,  somehow,  the  actual  effect 
upon  us  has  been  slight ;  that  we  have  not  gained  any  clear 
step ;  that  we  are  not  further  forward  on  our  way ;  that  our 
real  problems  have  only  been  skirted,  not  assailed ;  that,  after 
all  that  the  old  man,  in  his  goodness,  has  said,  we  must  go  back 
and  work  out  the  weary  heart  of  the  problem  for  ourselves.  We 
have  not  got  on — that  is  what  we  clearly  feel  We  have  not 
gone  behind  the  difficulty.  A  great  many  kind  and  wise  things 
have  been  said.  The  dangerous  conditions  have  been  carefully 
and  boldly  noted ;  e.g.  the  abolition  of  all  the  ancient  guilds, 
which — 

**  has  given  over  masses  of  workmen,  isolated  and  defenceless,  to  the 
callousness  of  employers  and  the  greed  of  unrestrained  competition  ;  .  . . 
the  rapacious  usury  still  practised  by  grasping  men  ;  .  .  .  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  many  branches  of  trade  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  so 
that  a  small  number  of  rich  men  have  been  able  to  lay  a  yoke  upon 
masses  which  is  little  better  than  slavery  itself.” 

We  have  been  reminded  of  how  different  things  would  be  if  only 
our  Christian  religion  were  more  closely  obeyed  and  followed. 
We  have  had  our  attention  called  to  several  excellent  Associations 
of  Catholic  Workmen,  which  will,  no  doubt,  do  much  to  benefit 
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their  members.  And  we  have  learned  to  recollect  all  the  variety 
of  beneficial  agencies  which  may  yet  be  largely  increased.  And, 
here  and  there,  we  have  had  an  important  position  laid  down — a 
decision  taken  on  a  vital  point ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  Pope 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  no  man  is  free  to  make  a  voluntary 
contract  which  is  to  the  efiective  damage  of  his  nature  as  a 
wlfele.  A  contract,  for  example,  voluntarily  made,  to  work  for 
more  hours,  or  under  worse  conditions,  than  allow  for  his  proper 
human  development,  is  rightly  made  void  by  the  authority  of 
the  State.  That  is  the  most  noticeable  utterance,  of  a  direct  and 
practical  bearing,  made  in  the  letter.  And  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  made  in  a  document  of  this  character  may  go  far. 

And,  throughout  the  letter,  the  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
claims  of  labour  is  emphatic  and  out-spoken.  “  Only  by  the 
labour  of  the  working  man  do  States  grow  rich.”  And  it  follows 
that  the  interests  of  the  labouring  population  are  more  par¬ 
ticularly  committed  to  the  solicitude  of  the  administration,  inas¬ 
much  as  they,  who  are  of  such  valid  value  to  the  State,  are  least 
of  all  able  to  find  opportunity  and  capacity  to  guard  their  own 
interesta 

Finally,  the  letter  demands  liberty  for  the  Church  to  do  its 
utmost  and  best  in  the  cause;  and  asks  of  every  minister  of  Holy 
Religion  that  he  should  throw  “  into  the  conflict  all  the  energy 
of  his  mind,  and  all  the  strength  of  his  endurance.” 

Here  is  healthy  and  excellent  matter. 

But  why,  then,  our  disappointment  ?  Rome  has  spoken :  is  not 
the  case,  then,  closed  ?  Is  not  the  conclusion  reached  ? 

Far  from  it !  That  is  just  it.  The  case  must  still  go  on.  The 
forces  arrayed,  and  entangled,  vast  and  violent  as  they  are,  can 
only  win  their  equipoise  through  the  discipline  of  a  painful 
experience,  which  a  warning  voice  from  without  does  but  little 
to  assist. 

For,  all  through  the  letter,  the  Pope  stands  outside  the  actual 
formative 'forces  that  build  up  our  present  economical  fabric. 
He  does,  indeed,  start  by  an  analysis  of  the  principles  of  the 
State,  and  of  the  rights  of  property.  But  this  is  confined  to  the 
pxirely  abstract  question,  as  to  whether  private  property  is  a 
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justifiable  condition  of  things,  and  whether  the  State  or  the 
individual  be  the  ultimate  source  of  all  ownership.  But, 
having  once  justified  the  existence  of  private  ownership  against 
the  theories  of  Socialism,  he  passes  without  a  break  to  the 
present  conditions  of  private  ownership,  and  accepts  them  as  the 
proper  illustration  of  what  the  theoretical  justification  authorizes. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  examine,  or  correct,  or  criticize,  or  sift 
the  principle  by  which  property  has  now  become  distributed ; 
or  to  consider  whether  this  distribution  be  that  which  the 
abstract  theory  of  ownership  would  sanction ;  or  to  determine 
the  limitation  of  the  ownership,  and  the  nature  of  its  relations  to 
the  common  weal.  Yet,  for  all  reformers  who  seek  to  oppose 
out-and-out  Socialism,  this  is  exactly  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
The  gulf  that  yawns  between  the  general  position,  “  Private 
Property  is  justifiaWe,”  and  the  conclusion,  “  Therefore  all  the 
present  conditions  under  which  private  property  is  held  are 
justifiable,”  is  deep,  and  needs  a  solid  bridge  to  cross  it.  And 
the  Pope  asks  us  simply  to  jump. 

Surely  the  secret  of  our  disturbance  lies  largely  in  the  con¬ 
crete  question  that  haunts  us,  asking,  Is  the  distribution  of 
property,  as  we  see  it,  fair  and  just  ?  Do  the  right  people 
find  themselves  owning  the  right  amount  ?  Dare  we  approve 
of  it  as  it  stands  ?  And  how  has  such  a  strange  and  fantastic 
assortment  of  ownership  happened  ?  How  account  for  its 
tremendous  inequalities  ?  for  its  monstrous  accidents  ?  How 
can  we  get  behind  the  motive-causes  that  work  out  such  dismal 
results  ?  How  can  we  modify,  and  qualify,  and  transpose  the 
working  of  the  economic  Machine,  so  that  it  may  have  a  fairer 
issue  ? 

This  is  the  question  for  which  Pope  and  all  have  voted 
urgency ;  and  to  answer  it  we  must  be  very  patient,  as  well  as 
very  dogged  and  firm,  for  it  will  be  a  long  and  tough  job.  It 
involves  our  understanding  the  inner  intricacies  of  the  present 
situation,  and  recognizing  that  we  must  start  in  our  reform 
,  from  the  spot  at  which  we  stand,  and  in  co-operation  with  the 

!  forces  and  materials  which  are  already  in  our  hands.  We  must 

j  use  the  machinery  that  exists ;  it  has  been  put  together  by  the 
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slow  and  laborious  experience  of  many  generationa  We  cannot 
afford  to  throw  over  all  that  their  skill  has  framed ;  but  we  can, 
by  rational  appreciation  of  what  they  have  done,  turn  it  to 
better  account,  and  modify  and  counteract  its  defective  working 
by  the  light  of  our  own  experience.  To  do  this,  we  must  fasten 
on  its  innermost  secret ;  we  must  creep  down  inside  the  whirring 
wheels  as  they  grind,  and  get  at  the  back  of  the  relentless 
mechanism,  and  shift  the  pressure  of  the  forces  that  propel  it, 
and  moderate  their  action,  and  regulate  their  direction :  for  so 
only  can  the  results  which  they  work  out  yield  place  to  a 
better  product.  This  is  the  business  to  which  the  energy  of 
the  wise  is  bent,  and  more  especially  of  those  to  whom  the  Pope 
would  appeal — those  who  distrust  and  discard  revolutionary 
measures,  and  who  eaniestly  desire  to  arrive  at  some  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  human  society  by  modification  and  correction  of  those 
circumstances  in  which  they  find  themselves  historically  placed. 

Now,  if  this  is  the  prime  necessity,  we  feel  a  certain  impotence  in 
asserting  the  bare  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  private  property. 
This  is,  according  to  the  Pope,  the  primary  oflfice  of  the  State. 
But  what  the  State  is  asking  is.  What  is  that  private  property 
which  is  to  be  inviolable  ?  How  define  it  ?  The  State  must  have 
a  definition  for  it  if  it  is  to  use  its  force  to  assert  its  inviolability. 
Private  property  is  right ;  but  not  all  forms  of  private  property. 
And  the  definition  of  which  is  right  and  which  wrong  is  continu¬ 
ally  changing ;  and  the  disturbance  and  anxiety  of  the  moment 
lies  in  the  fact  that  this  process  of  changing  the  definition  is 
going  on  rather  rapidly.  That  which  private  owners  thought 
it  justifiable  to  claim  a  short  time  ago,  is  no  longer  asserted 
with  the  same  confidence.  Duties  and  responsibilities  are  now 
beginning  to  be  relaid,  by  common  consent,  upon  private  owners, 
which  they  had  been  throwing  off.  How'  far  is  this  to  go  ? 
and  by  what  principle  is  it  done  at  all  ?  The  Pope  urges 
employers  to  give  the  right  wages.  But  what  are  right  wages  ? 
They  cannot  be  left  to  the  blind  chance  of  the  market  to 
determine.  Yet,  again,  no  one  can  appear  from  outside  the 
market  and  decide  by  authority  what  a  fair  wage  ought  to  be, 
or  how  far  private  ownera  may  go  in  winning  profit  on  that 
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which  they  rightfully  hold.  The  process  by  which  the  issue  is 
to  be  determined  is  deep  and  subtle ;  it  is  no  easy  matter,  such 
as  any  right-minded  employer  can  settle  for  himself,  or  such  as 
the  State  can,  at  any  moment,  intervene  to  put  straight.  It  is 
a  process  which  only  the  united,  and  prolonged,  and  painful 
effort  of  the  whole  mass  of  those  immediately  concerned  will 
ever  work  out  to  a  fairer  conclusion. 

And  it  is  exewjtly  here  that  we  feel  most  strongly  how  far  aloof 
the  Papal  letter  stands  from  the  actual  dust  and  heat  of  the 
turmoil  in  which  the  social  world  is  engaged.  It  never  seems 
to  contemplate  the  existence  of  a  problem  which  is  in  the  course 
of  moving  towards  a  decision — a  problem  which  is  alive,  as  it 
were,  which  is  growing,  which  is  in  making,  which  is  creating 
both  its  own  perplexity  and  also  its  own  answer  to  its  per¬ 
plexities.  This  is  the  case  of  modem  industrial  society.  It  is 
in  development.  It  is  shaping  its  own  destiny  as  it  goes,  under 
God :  and  no  one  can  say  for  it  what  the  final  balance  of  forces 
must  be,  and  how  the  whole  body  of  rights  ought  to  amalgamate 
and  find  their  equitable  proportion.  Society  is  embarked  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery ;  it  has  got  to  win  the  revelation  of  a  new 
order  out  of  the  pressure  and  guidance  of  living  experience,  as 
it  learns  to  absorb  and  assimilate  the  new  ccmditions  of  life,  the 
new  wants  and  hopes  of  human  nature,  and  to  weld  them  into  a 
co-ordinate  whole. 

This  it  can  only  do  for  itself.  No  single  eye  or  brain  can 
ever  approach  to  covering  with  its  survey  the  complicated  mass 
of  elements  that  enter  into  the  determination  of  the  problem. 
Hence  the  modem  repudiation  of  a  patriarchal  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  so  obviously  futile,  inadequate,  remote  from  its 
work.  It  is  bound  to  blunder.  It  is  childish.  Somehow  or 
other  the  State  must  work  from  within  the  people  whom  it 
governs,  not  from  without.  It  is  itself  their  organ  of  discovery, 
the  expression  and  embodiment  of  their  growing  experience.  It 
is  the  instrument  by  which  they  feel  their  way  forward,  by 
which  they  continually  adapt  and  readapt  themselves  to  the 
chan^ng  environment.  They  and  it  are  one  living  thing ;  they 
consibitute  a  single  being.  The  “  Government  ”  is  the  organized 
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ministry  through  which  each  national  State  works  out  its 
progressive  destiny. 

But  the  Pope  knows  nothing  of  any  such  movement  from 
within,  the  organization  of  which  constitutes  the  State.  For 
him,  the  State  exists  somehow,  aloof  and  unperplexed.  To  it,  as 
to  some  wise  and  benevolent  spectator,  all  is  clear :  it  can 
intervene  to  repress  irregularities,  to  solve  knotty  tangles,  with 
fatherly  ease ;  it  is  ever  at  hand,  when  troubles  thicken,  like  a 
kindly  policeman,  to  put  things  straight.  There  is  a  patriarchal 
simplicity  asslimed  throughout  And  this  gives  a  far-away,  old- 
fashioned,  dreamy  tone  to  all  that  is  said.  It  reads  like  some 
old  tale:  we  enjoy  the  quiet  continuity  with  which  it  moves 
from  point  to  point ;  it  is  so  clear,  so  precise,  so  dignified.  How 
pleasant  it  would  be  if  we  could  go  on  listening !  But  it  has 
all  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  in  which  we  live :  it  is  the 
voice  of  some  old-world  life,  faint  and  ghostly,  speaking  in 
some  antique  tongue  of  things  long  ago,  before  the  boisterous 
inrush  of  the  new  age  had  ever  broken  in  upon  our  calm 
philosophy,  and  had  forced  us  to  move  forward  on  to  novel 
ground,  and  to  meet  unanticipated  demands.  There  is  nothing 
to  bridge  the  gulf  that  divides  the  vision  of  a  world  that  is 
all  four-square,  and  regular,  and  clean-cut,  and  that  offers  itself 
so  submissively  to  the  necessities  of  the  syllogism,  and  that 
can  be  mapped  out  and  numbered  with  the  precision  of  the 
departments  of  France,  from  the  strange  rough-and-tumble  in 
which  man  actually  is  set  to  manufacture  his  own  social  story,, 
illumined  by  sudden  flashes,  menaced  by  obscurities,  drawn 
onwards  by  the  moving  pressure  of  the  Divine  Will  towards  a 
goal  that  he  but  dimly  perceives, — stumbling,  falling,  rising, 
struggling, — fulfilling,  in  his  own  sphere,  some  faint  reflection  of 
the  mission  of  him  who,  in  his  higher  apostolic  calling,  found 
himself  “  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed ;  perplexed, 
but  not  in  despair ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.” 

But,  to  >  return  from  our  general  to  our  particular  complaint 
against  the  letter.  It  asserts,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms  the  inviolability  of  private  property;  and  our  first  impatient 
instinct  is  to  inquire — What  private  property  ?  Not  every  form 
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of  it,  of  course,  can  be  inviolable.  Is  our  present  fashion  of  it 
such  as  falls  under  the  protective  sanction  of  the  formula  ? 

Now,  though  the  Pope  does  nothing  definitely  in  the  way 
of  meeting  this  question,  he  does  drop  out  propositions  by  the 
way  which  are  disquieting  enough  to  the  existing  situation. 
For  his  justificatimi  of  private  ownership  is  based  on  the 
personal  and  individuad  labour  thrown  into  its  acquirement. 
True,  he  extends  the  scope  of  such  ownership  by  including  within 
the  individual’s  right  to  the  fruits  of  his  personal  labour,  the 
freedom  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  will.  But,  then,  if  the  original 
claim  lies  in  the  amount  of  labour  directly  spent,  we  are  driven 
to  wonder  whether  it  can  ever  be  right  to  allow  such  licence  to 
the  power  of  disposal  as  enables  private  ownership  to  divorce 
itself  utterly  and  entirely  from  all  reference  to  individual 
labour  ?  That  is  what  we  see  to  have  happened :  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  possible  and  easy  for  immense  wealth  to  exist  in  private 
hands  which  have  never  given  one  moment’s  labour  to  its  ac¬ 
quisition  ;  nay,  whose  only  labour  has  consisted  in  wasting  it 
most  wilfully  and  foolishly.  What  ought  to  be  done  to  prohibit 
or  limit  such  possibilities  ?  How  can  we  attempt  to  preserve 
the  original  and  justifying  co-ordination  of  wealth  with  work  ? 
Can  the  State  put  out  all  its  powers  to  keep  the  ownership  in¬ 
violable,  when  the  elemental  claim  of  personal  labour  has  so 
completely  vanished  out  of  the  scene  ?  The  more  we  rest  the 
original  right,  as  the  Pope  does,  on  individual  labour  pure 
and  simple,  the  more  urgent  become  these  questions;  and  the 
more  damaging  the  absence  of  an  answer. 

But,  actually,  the  familiar  criticism,  used  freely,  on  the 
socialistic  side,  against  this  individualistic  formula,  is  hard  to 
gainsay.  Who  is  there'  who,  in  an  organized  society,  can  point  to 
any  product,  and  say,  "  That  is  mine  alone,  for  I  alone  made  it”  ? 
He  has  used,  in  the  making  of  it,  the  skill,  and  experience,  and 
toil  of  countless  others.  He  has  brought  to  bear  upon  it  the 
hard-won  wisdom  of  dead  generations.  He  has  relied,  as  he 
worked  at  it,  on  the  protection,  assistance,  and  support  of  the 
State  itself.  Under  the  shelter  of  its  police,  auth(&ized  by. its 
laws,  encompassed  by  its  resources,  he  has  been  enabled  to  dele- 
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gate  other  tasks  to  other  men,  while  he  himself  concentrated  his 
energy  on  the  special  task  to  which  he  set  himself.  His  tools 
were  made  for  him  by  one  man  ;  they  were  brought  to  him  by 
another ;  the  material  of  which  they  were  made  holds  in  it  the 
labour  of  a  hundred  hands.  It  was  a  vast  effort  of  co-operation 
which  alone  enabled  him  to  complete  the  work,  and  which  lay 
disguised  behind  his  seeming  independence.  Can  he  lay  his 
finger  on  one  atom  of  the  final  product,  and  declare,  “  In  that, 
I  alone  am  concerned.  No  man  bore  any  part  in  producing  it 
but  I  ”  ?  And  then,  again,  when  it  is  made,  he  counts  on  the 
co-operating  labour  of  others  all  around  him  to  compensate  him, 
by  their  work,  for  the  value  of  the  labour  that  he  has  ventured  to 
commit  to  his  own  product.  It  would  be  vain  for  him  to  have 
spent  his  strength  if  others  had  not  been  doing  the  same  in  other 
directions.  It  is  they  who  feed  him,  and  clothe  him,  and  house 
him,  while  he  works,  and  in  view  of  his  work.  In  and  in,  he  is 
netted ;  he  is  never  for  an  instant  alone ;  he  can  never  say, 
“  Alone  I  did  it."  And  every  year  that  society  grows,  each 
individual  becomes  less  and  less  alone.  In  a  highly  organized 
modem  society  the  co-operation  of  all  in  the  labour  of  each  has 
become  far  too  complex  to  unravel.  And  therefore  it  is,  that 
society  finds  itself  less  and  less  able  to  allow  any  claim  that  is 
purely  individualistic;  for  such  a  claim  cannot  but  be  false. 
More  and  more,  society  can  assert  its  justifiable  right  to  concern 
itself  with  the  conditions  of  individual  labour,  just  because 
there  is  no  such  labour  of  which  it  has  not  itself,  to  some  extent 
or  other,  created  the  condition. 

But  there  is  a  yet  more  serious  complaint  that  we  have  to 
make  against  the  grounds  on  which  the  Papal  letter  bases  the 
right  of  private  ownership.  It  rests  the  inviolability  of  the 
claim  on  the  pre-existence  of  the  individual  to  the  State.  As 
prior,  he  retains  a  separate  existence.  He  enters  into  society 
under  certain  reserves.  In  labour,  and  in  the  disposal  of  his 
labour,  he  is  putting  out  his  original  powers,  with  which  the 
State  has  no  intimate  or  radical  concern.  He,  and  not  only  he 
alone,  but  he  in  the  complex  relations  of  the  family,  stands  aloof 
on  an  independent  footing ;  he  excludes  the  authority  of  the 
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State  from  the  circuit  of  this  ring  fence.  His  right  to  his  own, 
tlierefore,  is,  in  this  case,  natural  and  inherent ;  and  Socialism, 
in  asserting  its  claim  to  intervene  within  the  area  of  the  family, 
or  of  private  ownership,  is  offending  against  a  natural  law.  The 
State  appears  only  as  an  external  organization,  having  no  interior 
validity :  it  is  concerned  only  with  the  needs  of  outward  contact 
between  these  separable  individuals.  Its  functions  are  strictly 
limited ;  and  its  main  purpose  lies  in  securing  the  inviolability 
of  these  separate  and  private  personal  rights  against  incursive 
attacks. 

Now,  this  makes  the  whole  treatment  of  the  State  by  the 
Pope  somewhat  thin,  legal,  superficial.  It  is  often  spoken  of 
as  if  it  were  only  a  needful  apparatus  by  which  Individualism 
secures  itself  from  peril,  and  advances  its  own  interests.  It  sinks 
to  the  level  of  mere  police.  And  how  disappointing  to  find  this 
in  a  document  that  appears  to  be  appealing  back,  through  St. 
Thomas,  to  the  great  name  of  Aristotle !  We  had,  surely,  fancied 
that  Aristotle  had  been  our  paramount  authority  against  the 
assumption  that  the  order  of  development  from  the  individual, 
through  the  family,  to  the  State,  represented  the  deeper  order  of 
real  existence.  Has  he  not  for  ever  made  impossible  the  shallow 
analysis  that  arrests  itself  at  the  apparent  sequence  of  the 
phenomena  in  time,  and  exhibited  the  necessities  under  which 
the  end  of  a  development  must  determine  its  beginning  ?  If  the 
State  close  and  crown  the  order  of  development,  then  the  indi¬ 
vidual  has  never  been,  at  any  time,  solitary  and  separate ;  he 
has  been  an  individual  fitted  for  society  from  the  very  start ; 
and  only  in  the'  State  does  he  arrive  at  the  significance  and 
interpretation  of  his  individuality.  We  can  never  get  right 
until  we  allow  that  “  the  natural  instinct  to  associate  ”  to  which 
the  Pope  ascribes  the  justification  of  the  State,  must  itself  be 
a  formative  factor  in  the  primitive  efforts  of  the  individual  to 
possess,  and  to  secure,  his  life  by  labour. 

It  may  be  true— it  is  true — that  the  individual  has  rights 
against  the  State,  which  he  may  die  rather  than  surrender  to 
any  tyranny.  But  this  is  not  because  he  is  prior  to  the  State ; 
so  far  as  he  is  this,  he  is  lower  than  the  State  in  development. 
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and  falls,  therefore,  under  its  sway;  but  because  he  is  to 
survive  it,  to  go  beyond  it,  to  grow  past  it,  to  transcend  it — 
because  his  development  does  not  stop  short  at  the  limits  of  the 
human  and  earthly  society,  but  travels,  through  it,  up  into  an 
eternal  and  heavenly  society,  to  which  he  is  already  due,  and  his 
passage  to  which  he  is  bound,  at  all  hazards,  to  preserve  open 
for  his  entry.  From  this  eternal  citizenship,  he  wins  a  right  to 
hold  his  soul  free  against  any  tyrannic  intervention  of  the 
State.  But,  below  this,  as  a  creature  set  to  labour  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  he  is  inherently  and  vitally  social :  his  personality 
craves  a  society,  not  merely  to  protect  its  private  rights,  but  to 
complete  and  realize  its  own  history  and  perfection.  Of  that 
society  he  is  of  inward  necessity  a  member,  even  when  historical 
accidents  may  hinder  or  delay  its  actual  accomplishment.  He 
is  never  a  separate  entity,  entering  into  social  relationships 
under  reserves,  retaining  natural  rights  which  belong  to  his  pre¬ 
existent  condition.  His  labour,  his  right  to  property,  have  all 
along  implied  and  involved  an  environing  community.  His 
lights  spring  always  out  of  the  play  and  counter-play  of  the 
forces  which  knit  him  to  the  community,  and  the  community  to 
him.  This  is  as  true  historically  as  it  is  logically.  And  only 
through  the  recognition  of  this  relationship  can  we  hope  to 
justify  private  ownership  of  property.  The  community  has  all 
along  been  concerned  in  constituting  the  private  ownership ; 
the  community  is  itself,  therefore,  responsible  for  the  individual 
rights  which  it  has  co-operated  in  creating :  and,  -in  repudiating 
them,  or  in  abolishing  them,  it  would  be  dealing,  not  with  rival 
interests,  but  with  matters  intimately  bound  up  with  its  own 
existence.  This  compels  it  to  respect  them.  But  it  is,  surely,  too 
late  in  the  day  to  face  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  present 
industrial  crisis  with  any  fanciful  picture  of  a  “  natural  ”  private 
ownership  which  has  never  had  any  real  existence  ;  nor  can  we 
expect  the  State  to  bear  the  strain  laid  upon  it  by  the  demands 
of  immense  labouring  populations,  unless  it  be  itself  rooted  fast 
and  firm  into  those  deep  and  vital  seci'ets  which  hold  all  men 
together  in  a  corporate  whole,  and  create  in  them  a  mutual 
obligation,  and  bind  them  to  a  common  task. 


H.  S.  Holland. 


WHAT  IS  JUSTICE? 


I. — ^The  Theory  of  Equality. 

Avery  slight  acquaintance  with  the  social  and  economic 
discussions  of  the  present  day  is  enough  to  excite  surprise 
at  the  ease  wdth  which  people  persuade  themselves  that  they 
know  well  enough  what  justice  is,  however  great  the  diflSculty 
of  bringing  it  about.  As  of  old,  in  Plato’s  day,  men  are  engaged 
in  hot  debate  about  “just  things” — the  justice  of  this  or  that 
particular  social  arrangement,  while  they  complacently  ignore 
the  fundamental  question,  “  What  is  Justice  itself  ?”  No  doubt 
we  all  have  some  rough  and  ready  working  idea  of  justice, 
which  might  serve  well  enough  for  many,  if  not  most,  practipal 
purposes.  And  if  the  discussions  to  which  I  have  alluded  were 
limited  to  immediately  practicable  measures,  we  might  perhaps 
be  able  to  get  on  without  any  defined  theoretical  idea  of  justice 
in  general.  But  at  the  present  day  the  immediate  reform  pro¬ 
posed  is  often  advocated  or  opposed,  not  on  its  own  merits,  but 
because  it  is  regarded  as  a  step  towards  some  ideal  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  society  which  presents  itself  to  one  party  as  the  ultimate 
aim  of  all  political  effort,  and  to  the  other  as  fundamentally 
opposed  to  that  very  abstract  justice  in  whose  name  the  reform 
is  demanded.  People  may  agree,  for  instance,  as  to  the  practical 
justice  of  an  eight-hours  day;  but  the  legislative  enactment  of 
an  eight-hours  day  commends  itself  to  some  who  would  admit 
that  this  particuleu*  advantage  could  be  gained  by  other  means, 
precisely  because  it  is  considered  a  step  towards  a  State-regulated 
equality  of  conditions;  while  to  others  who  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  particular  measure,  the  means  of  obtaining  it 
seems  objectionable  because  it  asserts  a  principle  the  logical 
application  of  which  involves  the  very  essence  of  Injustice,  or 
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(as  Aristotle  would  have  put  it)  equality  for  the  unequal. 
When  the  most  everyday  questions  of  practical  politics  are  thus 
debated  on  the  most  speculative  gi'ounds,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  pressing  importance  to  examine  the  theoretical  basis  of  the 
ultimate  social  ideals  to  which  appeal  is  made,  and  particularly 
of  the  fundamental  conception  which,  though  not  the  whole, 
is  an  essential  part  of  all  of  them — Justice. 

Among  the  current  popular  conceptions  of  Justice  the  most 
prominent  are  perhaps — 

1.  The  ideal  of  Equality — Every  one  to  count  for  one,  and 
nobody  for  more  than  one. 

2.  The  ideal  of  just  Recompence — To  every  one  according  to 
his  work. 

I  propose  in  the  following  pages  to  examine  the  meaning 
of  the  above  propositions,  and  to  ask  how  much  guidance  they 
are  capable  of  affording  as  "ultimate  canons  of  political  justice. 
When  we  have  ascertained  the  limits  within  which  each  of 
these  doctrines  can  reasonably  be  propounded  (1)  as  ideally 
true,  (2)  as  capable  of  preictical  application,  it  may  be  easier 
to  ask  how  far  there  is  any  fundamental  opposition  between 
what  present  themselves  at  first  sight  as  antagonistic  and  incon¬ 
sistent  ideals. 

In  examining  the  doctrine  of  Elquality,  it  is  essential  to  bear 
in  mind  the  context  in  which  it  stands.  It  was  put  forward 
by  Bentham  (not,  of  course,  for  the  first  time)  as  a  canon  for 
the  distribution  of  happiness ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  Greatest 
Happiness  principle,  or  the  principle  of  Greatest  Good  (however 
Good  be  interpreted),  stands  in  need  of  that  or  some  other  sup¬ 
plementary  canon  before  it  can  be  available  for  practical  appli¬ 
cation.  It  is  obvious  that  in  a  community  of  a  hundred  persons 
we  might  produce  the  greatest  possible  happiness  or  good  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  It  would  be  quite  legitimate,  so  far  as  the 
Greatest  Happiness  principle  is  concerned,  to  give  the  whole  of 
our  disposable  good  to  twenty-five  out  of  the  hundred,  and 
ignore  the  other  seventy-five,  provided  that  by  so  doing  we 
could  make  each  of  these  twenty-five  four  times  as  happy  as 
we  should  make  each  of  the  hundred  by  an  equal  distribution ; 
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and  if  by  an  unequal  distribution  we  could  make  twenty-five 
people  five  times  as  happy,  or  give  them  five  times  as  much 
good  (whatever  the  true  good  he)  as  we  could  procure  for  each 
of  the  hundred  by  an  equal  distribution,  we  should  be  abso¬ 
lutely  bound  by  our  Greatest  Good  principle  (taken  by  itself) 
to  ignore  the  seventy-five,  and  distribute  our  good  exclusively 
among  the  twenty-five. 

So  long  as  the  amount  of  good  would  be  neither  increased  nor 
diminished  by  an  equal  distribution,  it  will  hardly  be  denied 
as  an  abstract  principle  that  justice  requires  an  equal  distribu¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  the  principle  is  an  exceedingly  absti'act 
one.  It  merely  asserts  that  if  you  have  a  certain  quantity  of 
good  to  dispose  of  between  A  and  B,  you  ought  to  give  half  to 
A  and  half  to  B,  so  long  as  aU  you  know  about  them  is  that  one 
is  A  and  the  other  B,  or  other  things  being  equal,  or  so  long  as 
there  is  no  reaeon  for  preferring  A  to  B.  How  far  the  axiom 
ought  to  be  modified  in  its  practical  application  by  the  fact  that 
A  never  does  differ  from  B  solely  in  being  a  difierent  individual, 
and  what  kind  of  inequality  between  A  and  B  supplies  reasonable 
ground  for  an  inequality  in  the  shares  assigned  to  A  and  B 
respectively,  are  questions  which  must  be  postponed.  But,  for 
the  present,  I  assume  that  it  will  be  generally  admitted  as  a 
self-evident  truth,  that  equality  is  the  right  rule  for  distribu¬ 
tive  justice  in  the  absence  of  any  special  reason  for  inequality. 
Our  first  difficulty  arises  in  the  case  where  an  equal  distribution 
of  good  necessarily  diminishes  the  amount  of  good  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  this  is  often  the  case. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  cases  where  the  difficulty  arises  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  an  actual  distribution  of  a  definite  and  assignable 
good  to  a  definite  and  assignable  number  of  persona  In  a  be¬ 
leaguered  garrison  nobody  would  question  the  justice  of  an  equal 
distribution  of  rations ;  but  supposing  it  were  known  that  relief 
could  not  arrive  for  a  month,  and  the  provisions  available 
could  keep  half  of  them  alive,  while  an  equal  distribution  would 
insure  the  slow  starvation  of  the  whole,  it  would  surely  be 
better  to  cast  lots  as  to  which  half  should  be  fed  and  which 
should  starve.  I  do  not  maintain  that  the  exact  conditions 
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indicated  could  ever  be  exactly  forthcoming,  or  even  that  the  • 

course  suggested  would  be  actually  the  right  one  to  take  if  they 
were.  But  if  that  course  would  not  be  right  in  the  case  sup-  \ 

posed,  it  must  be  for  some  other  reason  than  its  injustice.  No 
one  would  be  bold  enough  to  propose  that  the  whole  garrison 
should  starve  simply  to  insure  an  ideal  equality  between  all  I 

the  individuals  concerned.  In  a  less  extreme  form  the  difficulty 
I  have  indicated  is  of  constant  occurrence.  The  schoolmaster, 
for  instance,  has  to  face  the  problem  how  far  a  whole  class  is  , 

to  be  kept  back  that  the  ultra-stupid  minority  may  learn  .some-  - 

thing.  And  when  we  turn  from  detailed  questions  of  individual 
conduct  to  large  problems  of  social  and  political  action,  the  case  ^ 

supposed  is  not  the  exception  but  the  rule.  Nobody  will  deny 
that  the  present  distribution  of  good  things  is  excessively  and 
arbitrarily  unequal.  The  most  satisBed  champion  of  the  existing 
social  order  will  not  deny  that  many  people  are  badly  clothed, 
badly  fed,  over- worked,  and  otherwise  miserable,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  And  the  most  extreme  advocate  of  social 
reconstruction,  who  is  at  once  sane  and  well-informed,  w’ill 
hardly  deny  that  any  attempt  to  produce  an  immediate  equality 
of  possessions,  or  of  happiness,  or  of  opporiiunities  (whichever 
it  be),  would  only  cure  these  inequalities  by  producing,  in  no 
long  period,  a  general  dead-level  of  misery  and  want,  or  (to  put 
it  at  the  lowest)  by  seriously  diminishing  the  ultimate  well¬ 
being  of  the  country  or  the  race.  Here,  then,  an  unequal 
distribution  has  to  be  adopted  in  order  that  there  may  be 
something  to  distribute.  Either  we  may  say  (from  a  rough 
and  practical  point  of  view)  that  equality  is  a  good,  but  it  is  not 
the  good,  and  that  we  must  in  practice  balance  the  principle  of 
Greatest  Good  against  the  principle  of  Equality,  or  (with  more 
scientific  precision)  we  may  assert  that  in  such  cases  there  is 
no  real  sacrifice  of  equality.  The  law  is  fulfilled  even  in  the 
case  wherein  its  practical  operation  seems  to  involve  the  height 
of  inequality,  just  as  the  laws  of  motion  are  fulfilled  when  two 
opposite  forces  neutralize  each  other  and  produce  rest.  For 
what  the  individual  is  entitled  to  is  simply  equality  of  consider¬ 
ation.  The  individual  has  Imd  his  rights  even  when  the  equal 
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rights  of  others  demand  that  in  practice  he  should  receive  no 
good  at  all,  but  even  a  considerable  allowance  of  evil.  It  would 
be  the  height  of  injustice,  indeed,  that  the  good  of  ninety  among 
a  hundred  people  should  be  considered,  and  the  well-being  of 
the  remaining  ten  wholly  ignored.  The  ninety  and  the  ten  are 
entitled  to  consideration  precisely  in  the  ratio  of  ninety  to  ten. 
The  rights  of  the  ten  would  be  grossly  violated  if  the  ninety 
were  to  do  what  would  be  best  for  themselves  were  the  remain¬ 
ing  ten  out  of  the  way;  as,  for  instance,  by  dividing  among 
themselves  all  the  available  provisions,  and  giving  none  to  the 
excluded  ten.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  cases  where  it 
would  not  only  be  expedient,  but  just,  that  ten  men  should  die 
that  the  remaining  ninety  might  live,  e.g.  in  case  of  a  forlorn 
hope  in  war.  In  such  cases  the  minority  gets  its  rights  as  fully 
as  the  majority,  provided  its  proportionate  claim  to  consideration 
has  been  duly  satisfied  before  it  was  determined  that  the  measure 
proposed  was  on  the  whole  for  the  general  good. 

The  distinction  that  has  just  been  laid  down  seems  to  me  of 
considerable  practical  importance. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  importance  in  connection  with 
the  Philosophy  of  Rights.  I  am  at  loss  to  discover  any  tangible 
concrete  thing,  or  any  “  liberty  of  action  in  acquisition,”  to  which 
it  can  be  contended  that  every  individual  human  being  has  a 
right  under  all  circumstances.  There  are  circumstances  under 
which  the  satisfaction  of  any  and  every  such  right  is  a  physical 
impossibility.  And  if  every  assertion  of  right  is  to  be  conditioned 
by  the  clause  “  if  it  be  possible,”  we  might  as  well  boldly  say  that 
every  man,  w^oman,  and  child  on  the  earth’s  surface  has  a  right 
to  £1000  a  year.  There  is  every  bit  as  much  reason  for  such  an 
assertion  as  for  maintaining  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  the 
means  of  subsistence,  or  to  three  acres  and  a  cow,  or  to  life,  or  to 
liberty,  or  to  the  Parliamentary  franchise,  or  to  propagate  his 
species,  or  the  like.  There  are  conditions  under  which  none  of 
these  rights  can  be  given  to  one  man  without  prejudice  to  the 
equal  rights  of  others.  There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  “right  of  Man” 
which  is  unconditional,  except  the  right  to  consideration — that 
is  to  say,  a  right  to  have  his  true  well-being  (whatever  that 
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be  regarded  as  of  equal  importance  in  all  social  arrangements 
with  the  well-being  of  everybody  else.  Elaborate  expositions  of 
the  rights  of  man  seem  to  me,  at  best,  attempts  to  formulate  the 
leading  rights  which  an  application  of  the  principle  of  Eiquality 
would  require  to  be  conceded  to  the  generality  of  men  at  a 
particular  stage  of  social  development.  They  are  all  ultimately 
resolvable  into  the  one  supreme  and  unconditional  right — the 
right  to  equal  consideration. 

2.  It  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  notice  that  most  of 
the  crude  or  dangerous  misapplications  of  the  doctrine  of 
Equality  spring  from  the  neglect  of  this  principle — from  the 
attempt  to  translate  an  abstract  equality  of  consideration  into 
an  immediate  equality  of  concrete  possessions,  or  liberties,  or 
political  power,  or  what  not.  Most  of  the  objections  to  the 
doctrine  may  (I  think)  be  met  by  bearing  in  mind  the  distinction 
on  which  I  have  been  dwelling. 

Thus  it  might  be  objected  to  the  principle  of  Equality,  that 
an  attempt  to  realize  the  immediate  equality  of  property,  or  of 
some  particular  kind  of  property,  might  be  good  for  the  present 
generation,  though  it  would  lead  to  ultimate  anarchy.  The 
objection  is  met  if  it  is  remembered  that  future  generations 
have  rights  as  well  as  the  present.  Generations  yet  unborn 
may  have  the  right  to  consideration;  though  that  is  ob¬ 
viously  the  only  right  that  they  are  at  present  capable  of 
enjoying. 

Then,  again,  almost  every  direct  application  of  the  Equality 
principle  involves  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  legislator  has  at 
his  command  a  definite  quantity  of  happiness  or  good  which 
he  can  distribute  at  his  pleasure.  A  moment’s  reflection  shows 
that  it  is  never  “  Good  ”  itself,  but  simply  the  conditions  of  Good, 
that  are  capable  of  being  “  distributed,”  either  by  the  State  or  by 
a  private  individual.  Nothing  that  can  possibly  be  distributed 
is  a  good  under  all  circumstances  or  to  all  persons.  There 
is  no  Paradise  that  some  people  would  not  contrive  to  turn 

'  For  fear  of  misunderstanding,  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  entirely  deny  the 
hedonistic  identification  of  Good  with  Pleasant.  By  Good  or  Well-being  I  mean 
something  like  the  Aristotelian  (uSoi/toWo. 
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into  a  Hell  even  for  themselves.  It  is  obvious  that  equal 
i;  conditions  of  well-being  will  not  produce  equal  amounts  of 

actual  well-being  to  persons  of  differing  mental  and  bodily 
constitution.  The  devotee  of  Ekjuality  as  a  practical  watch-word 
K  will  probably  say,  "  Let  the  conditions  be  equally  distributed ; 

for  the  rest,  the  individual  must  take  care  of  himself.”  Such 
J  a  rule  of  conduct  would  violate  the  principle  of  Equality  of 

I  Consideration.  The  difficulty  may  be  seen  most  clearly  if  we 

take  one  of  the  lowest  kinds  of  good — a  good  the  external 
conditions  of  which  really  are  capable  of  “  distribution  ”  to  an 
extent  which  is  rarely  the  case  with  higher  kinds  of  good.  It 
will  hardly  be  denied  that  different  people  require  different 
amounts  of  food.  Put  aside  subjective  differences  due  to  habit, 
education,  and  so  on,  and  it  will  remain  true  that  the  same  amount 
and  quality  of  food  will  produce  very  different  amounts  both 
of  immediate  sensual  gratification  and  of  ultimate  bodily  well- 
•|  being  to  men  of  different  races,  or  even  to  different  individuals 

of  the  same  race.  It  is  obvious  to  my  mind  that  if  meals  were 
1  served  out  by  the  State,  the  ideal  would  be  to  give  equal 

attention  to  the  health  and  pleasure  of  each,  not  to  serve  out  to 
all  a  ration  which  would  be  repletion  to  A  and  leave  B  unsatis¬ 
fied.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  equally  inconsistent  with 
our  principle  to  say  that  everybody  must  have  his  hunger  or 
appetite  equally  satisfied,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
munity  has  to  do  twice  as  much  work  to  satisfy  A  as  to  satisfy 
B,  although  (it  may  be)  A’s  contribution  to  the  general  good  is 
no  greater  than  B’s.  That  might,  of  course,  be  quite  right  and 
fair,  provided  that  the  labour  thus  imposed  upon  the  community 
was  only  such  as  was  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  each. 
But  the  moment  this  labour  becomes  an  evil  or  an  abatement 
of  the  well-being  of  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  this  inconvenience  has  just  as 
much  right  to  be  considered  as  the  inconvenience  occasioned  to 
A  by  a  somewhat  inadequate  realization  of  his  capacity  for  food. 
Suppose  that  one  man  in  every  four  requires  an  amount  of 
extra  food  which  would  involve  an  hour’s  extra  work  to  each 
of  the  four.  If  an  hour’s  extra  work  to  three  men  be  an  incon¬ 
venience  of  exactly  the  same  negative  value  as  an  inadequate 
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meal  to  one,^  the  two  inconveniences  ought  to  be  of  exactly 
equal  account  to  the  legislator.  The  ideal  legislator  would  order 
that  all  should  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  inconvenience,  i.e. 
that  each  should  work  half  an  hour  extra,  and  that  the  man 
with  the  abnormal  appetite  should  receive  exactly  half  of  that 
extra  amount  of  food  which  would  fully  content  him.  The  bare 
statement  of  such  problems  is  sufficient  to  show  the  hopeless 
impossibility  of  giving  full  expression  to  any  ideal  of  absolute 
justice  in  actual  social  arrangements;  but  our  theory,  as  a 
theory,  is  found  not  incapable  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  and 
ideals  may  be  none  the  less  useful  because  it  is  recognized  that 
only  distant  approximations  to  them  are  feasible. 

When  we  come  to  the  higher  sources  of  human  pleasure — or, 
if  we  admit  goods  which  are  not  capable  of  being  expressed  in 
terms  of  pleasure,  the  higher  kinds  of  human  good — it  is  still  more 
glaringly  obvious  that  men’s  capacity  for  such  goods  vary 
enormously,  and  that  it  is  only  the  conditions  of  them,  not  the 
goods  themselves,  that  are  capable  of  “  distribution.”  We 
assuredly  should  not  effect  an  equal  distribution  of  aesthetic 
enjoyment  by  subjecting  every  citizen  to  a  uniform  course  of 
artistic  training.  And  were  the  fullest  opportunity  afforded  of 
following  the  bent  indicated  by  the  varying  capacities  of  each,  it 
would  still  be  as  far  as  ever  from  realizing  our  ideal  of  equal 
enjoyment  for  all.  Whether  we  look  to  the  actual  intensity 
of  enjoyment  or  to  the  intellectual  or  moral  worth  of  the 
good  which  we  seek  to  distribute,  it  will  still  remain  true  that 
men’s  capacities  for  such  goods  vary  enormously.  They  vary 
partly,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  use  which  men  voluntarily 
make  of  the  opportunities  placed  within  their  reach,  partly  on 
account  of  the  physical  and  mental  endowments  for  which  nobody 
supposes  them  to  be  “  responsible.”  The  first  source  of  inequality 
will  become  important  when  we  come  to  examine  the  feasibility 
of  the  ideal  of  Just  Recompense.  For  our  present  purpose, 
however,  it  may  be  ignored ;  it  is  enough  that  equal  distribution 
has  to  meet  the  difficulty  that  men’s  capacities  of  receiving  the 


'  I.e.  the  inconvenience  of  the  inadequate  meal  minus  the  gain  to  him  of  being 
spared  the  extra  hour’s  work  which  he  would  share  with  the  others. 
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thing  to  be  distributed  are  not  equal.  This  is,  however,  a  point 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  labour,  since  the  fact  will  be  readily 
admitted.  It  will  passibly,  however,  be  contended  that  here 
the  ideal  is  equality  of  Opportunity.  I  should  be  far  from 
denying  the  great  practical  value,  within  certain  limits,  of  this 
ideal :  though,  after  the  admirable  article  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  show  the  impracticability  of  a  literal 
realization  of  that  ideaJ.  But  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view, 
the  ideal  itself  is  open  to  exactly  the  same  objections  as  the  ideal 
of  equal  distribution  when  applied  to  so  gross  and  concrete  a 
matter  as  food.  The  English  navvy  would  not  be  given  an  equal 
opportunity  of  making  the  most  of  his  life  by  an  allowance  of 
food  which  would  seem  wanton  superfluity  to  a  Russian  mujik 
or  an  Indian  ryot}  Equally  far  removed  from  the  ideal  of 
just  distribution  would  it  be  to  furnish  equal  educational 
opportunities  to  the  dullard  and  the  genius.  Here  it  would, 
indeed,  be  diflicult  to  say  on  which  side  the  inequality  would  lie. 
The  dullard  might  want  three  times  the  attention  that  the 
genius  would  require  in  learning  to  read :  while  the  genius  will 
require  for  the  realization  of  his  capacities  an  education  wliich 
the  dullard  is  quite  incapable  of  utilizing.  In  either  case  an 
individual  would  be  getting  much  more  than  his  equal 
share  of  the  distributable  goods  of  the  community.  For  though 
the  man  who  is  not  capable  of  profiting  by  it  may  be  said  to 
“  enjoy  ”  the  opportunity  as  much  as  the  man  who  is,  this  is  of 
course  a  mere  fa^on  de  parler.  The  opportunity  is  no  more  a 
good  to  the  man  to  whom  nature  has  denied  the  capacity  for 
using  it  than  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  a  good  to  a  blind  man.  And 
if  the  ideal  of  equal  distribution  as  applied  to  actual  goods  be 
boldly  given  up  and  the  ideal  of  equal  opportunity  substituted 
for  it,  we  must  ask  whither  the  amendment  will  carry  us.  The 
change  of  front,  if  it  is  to  be  executed  in  a  thorough -going  manner, 
will  involve  the  elimination  from  the  inequalities  which  we  are 
to  aim  at  equalizing  all  those  which  are  due  to  the  inequality 
of  nature’s  bounty.  In  that  case  we  shall  have  satisfied  our 
duty  to  the  idiot  by  giving  him  every  advantage  that  we  offer 
'  Their  varying  capacity  for  work  is  not  here  to  the  point. 
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to  the  sane  man,  while  we  shall  refuse  to  violate  our  ideal  of  equal 
opportunity  by  providing  him  with  asylums  and  keepers,  which 
the  sane  man  does  not  want.  The  distinction  between  men  of 
different  race,  between  the  sexes,  between  the  sick  and  the  whole, 
will  have  to  be  equally  ignored.*  The  consequence  seems 
preposterous :  but  there  is  no  way  out  of  it.  One  of  two 
things :  either  we  must  try  to  neutralize  natural  differences  of 
capacity,  in  which  case  more  than  an  even  share  of  opportunity 
must  be  given  to  those  to  whom  nature  has  been  ungenerous ; 
or  we  must  ignore  differences  of  natural  capacity,  in  which 
case  we  abandon  the  ideal  of  equal  opportunity. 

It  will  now  be  asked.  How  is  the  difficulty  to  be  met  on  the 
view  hitherto  maintained  ?  Theoretically  our  formula  is  still 
equal  to  the  emergency.  As  in  the  case  of  the  abnormal  eater,  we 
must  regard  the  disadvantage  inflicted  by  the  extra  demands  of 
the  abnormal  intellect  or  abnormal  physique  as  of  exactly  equal 
value  to  the  evil  which  the  attempt  to  compensate  for  the  abnor¬ 
mality  will  inflict  on  each  member  of  the  community.  It  might 
seem  that  even  on  that  principle,  the  idiot  and  the  incurable 
would  have  a  bad  time.  If  labour  were  to  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  curse,  if  sympathetic  suffering  were  to  be  regarded  as 
mere  dead  loss  to  those  who  suffer  it,  if  real  self-sacrifice — 
sacrifice  of  pleasure  or  comfort  or  ease — by  individuals  or  com¬ 
munities  in  the  tending  of  the  sick  or  the  mentally  afflicted,* 
were  to  be  regarded  as  simply  so  much  deduction  from  the 
community’s  total  Good,  then  no  doubt  a  rigorous  application 
of  the  principle  of  Equal  Consideration  might  involve  a  much 
more  drastic  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the  community  than 
common  humanity  would  approve.  It  is  because  humanity  is 

'  Another  more  formidable  difliculty  arises  if  ve  extend  our  view  to  inequalities 
not  of  physical  constitution  but  of  physical  circumstance.  If  every  member  of  society 
or  of  every  local  commimity  is  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  superior  soil,  climate,  etc., 
we  have  Capitalism  at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  we  might  ask  the  Socialist  who  aims 
at  Equality  whether  he  is  really  prepared  to  give  to  the  Laplander  as  much  extra 
advantage  as  would  compensate  him  for  not  living  in  the  Riviera,  or  to  penalize  the 
inhabitant  of  the  Riviera  to  an  extent  which  would  put  him  on  a  level  even  with  the 
Londoner? 

*  I  exclude  the  young  and  the  old,  because  this  amount  of  attention  is  normally 
required  by  all. 
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itself  a  good,  that  (upon  my  view  of  the  nature  of  Ultimate 
Good)  the  principle  of  Equal  Consideration  would  lead  to  no 
such  consequences. 

How  far  the  principle  of  Equal  Consideration  requires  an 
unequal  distribution  of  actual  Goods  is  a  practical  question  which 
I  do  not  desire  here  to  discuss.  The  existing  distribution  of 
good  things  is,  of  course,  just  as  far  removed  from  an  equal 
distribution  of  actual  Good  as  it  is  from  an  equal  distribution 
of  the  conditions  or  opportunities  of  well-being.  Whether,  on 
the  principle  of  Eiqual  Consideration,  a  particular  step  towards 
greater  Equality  ought  to  be  promoted  or  resisted,  will  depend 
upon  the  question  whether,  under  existing  conditions — things 
being  what  they  are,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  and  so  on— 
the  change  will  be  in  the  interest  of  all,  the  interest  of  each 
being  regarded  as  of  exactly  equal  importance.  In  practice  it 
may  no  doubt  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  balance  the  advantage 
of  a  greater  production  of  Well-being  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  it  on  the  other.  It  is  probable  that 
sometimes  a  smaller  production  of  Good  must  be  accepted  as  a 
condition  of  greater  Eicjuality,  or,  rather,  we  should  have  to  face 
that  consequence  if  we  assumed  that  an  unlimited  accumulation 
of  external  goods  added  to  the  well-being  of  their  possessors. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  obvious  that  some  inequality 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  Well-being.  That  Elquality  of  (Con¬ 
sideration  would  be  violatetl  by  immediate  attempts  at  forcible 
and  sudden  social  reconstruction  will  be  generally  admitted. 
But  that  is  not  all.  A  certain  liberty  of  action  is,  and  always 
will  be,  a  condition  of  Well-being;  and  liberty  of  action  implies 
inequality.  It  implies  somve  power  of  appropriating  to  one’s-self 
the  results  of  one’s  own  activity,  or  of  disposing  of  them  to 
others.  Granted  that  necessarj^  woi'k  might  be  parcelled  out 
by  the  State,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  rational  beings  couhl 
occupy  their  leisure  in  an  agreeable  manner  without  a  power  of 
'  voluntarily  disposing  of  their  activities  in  such  a  way  as  to 

constitute  an  inequality  of  enjoyment,  either  for  themselves  or 
I  for  persons  immediately  dependent  upon  them  or  favoured  by 

thorn.  And  it  is  impossible  that  those  ine<iualitics  should  not 

I 
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be  the  parent  of  other  inequalities.  The  man  who  has  been 
benefited  by  association  with  a  man  of  exceptional  talent  or 
learning  or  skill,  will  pass  on  his  exceptional  advantages  to 
others.  A  town  which  has  been  blessed  with  inhabitants  of 
exceptional  energy  and  character  will  enjoy  advantages  which 
the  State  could  not  possibly  transfer  to  others,  though  it  might 
make  it  its  business  artificially  to  destroy  them.  Indeed,  a 
logical  application  of  the  principle  of  Ekjuality  would  involve  the 
enforcement  of  the  seminary  maxim  “  Pas  d’amities  particulihres.” 
At  what  point  the  attempt  to  realize  equality  ceases  to  be  on 
the  whole  productive  of  a  greater  probability  of  Good  for  each, 
is  a  practical  question  which  experience  only  will  enable  us  to 
decide.  I  merely  want  to  point  out  (1)  That  some  Inequality 
is  a  condition  of  Well-being;  (2)  That  it  is  an  a.s.sumption  that 
Socialism  would  realize  a  greater  practicable  Ekjuality  than 
now  exists  in  the  only  sen.se  in  which  Equality  admits  of 
philosophical  defence — Equality  of  Consideration :  that  is  an 
Equality  that  is  always  practicable,  since  we  can  always  (ideally) 
give  each  individual  equal  consideration  in  making  up  our  minds 
whether  this  or  that  will  be  on  the  whole  for  the  general  good."*” 
The  principle  of  Equal  Consideration  certainly  requires  us  to 
aim  at  greater  Elquality  of  actual  Well-being,  but  only  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  greater  Equality  will  not  violate  the  equal  right 
of  each  to  enjoy  as  much  good  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  enjoy. 

So  far  I  have  been  able  to  contend  that  obvious  objections  to 
the  principle  of  Equality  do  not  really  form  an  objection  to  the 
principle  of  Equal  Consideration — to  the  doctrine  that  each  man 
is  entitled  to  an  equal  considei'ation  at  the  hands  of  the 
community,  though  the  result  of  such  equal  consideration,  under 
given  conditions,  may  be  an  exceedingly  unequal  distribution  of 
actual  goods.  But  now  I  have  to  meet  a  diflBculty  which  is  less 
easy  of  even  a  theoretical  solution. 

It  has  already  been  indicated  incidentally  that  it  is  not 
only  the  less  than  normal  capacity,  but  also  the  more  than 
normal  capacity  of  exceptional  persons,  that  may  impose  upon 
the  community  unequal  sacrifices  to  enable  them  to  attain  an 
equal  level  of  well-being.  Let  us  look  at  the  diflSculty  in  its 
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least  serious  form.  The  number  of  persons  capable  of  the 
highest  intellectual  cultivation  and  of  enjoying  the  good  inci¬ 
dental  to  some  high  cultivation,  is  ■  unquestionably  a  small 
minority.  If  such  goods  are  to  be  enjoyed  at  all,  they  can 
only  be  enjoyed  by  the  few;  and  yet  to  give  these  few  the 
opportunity  of  such  cultivation  imposes  upon  the  community 
sacrifices  of  inferior  good  (such  good  as  can  be  enjoyed  by  all) 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  for  whom  the 
sacrifice  is  made.  It  may  be  contended,  of  course,  that  the 
extra  value  of  the  services  of  such  persons  to  the  community  is 
well  worth  the  social  cost  involved  in  their  long  years  of 
unproductive  education  or  preparation,  the  number  of  persons 
and  (it  may  be)  materials  employed  in  giving  that  education, 
the  waste  which  (on  any  conceivable  system  of  selection)  will  be 
incurred  by  the  education  of  persons  who  eventually  turn  out 
to  be  unfitted  for  the  highest  work,  and  so  on.  So  long  as  tliat 
is  the  case  we  no  doubt  escape  the  difficulty  by  our  formula  of 
equal  consideration.  These  favoured  persons  may  be  allowed 
advantages  which  the  many  do  not  enjoy ;  but  it  is  good  for  each 
member  of  the  community  that  they  should  enjoy  them.  Once 
again,  equality  of  consideration  itself  demands  a  departure  from 
equal  distribution.  In  this  way  our  difficulty  is  fairly  met,  so 
long  as  we  confine  our  attention  to  such  higher  kinds  of  culture 
and  resulting  well-being  as  are  of  obvious  social  utility.  But 
when  we  come  to  what  (though  I  dislike  the  word)  must,  I 
suppose,  be  called  “the  higher  culture,”  the  case  is  different. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  cost  of  “  higher  culture  ”  to 
the  community  must  always  be  considerable.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  is  not  a  kind  of  culture  which  demands  for  its 
vitality  the  existence  of  a  class  invested  with  something  more 
than  an  equal  share  of  all  that  makes  life  pleasant  and  attractive, 
and  that  relieves  from  sordid  cares  and  gives  room  for  the  free 
expansion  of  individuality — a  class  with  a  good  deal  of  leisure 
(at  least  in  youth),  a  good  deal  of  freedom,  with  an  education  of 
the  kind  that  can  only  be  kept  alive  as  an  hereditary  tradition.' 

'  This  view  is  unaffected  by  the  fact  that,  where  this  class  exists,  individual 
members  (often  the  highest  intellects)  may  come  from  the  classes  outside  it  They 
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But  of  coarse  such  a  class  can  only  be  maintained  by  enormous 
waste.  The  leisure  will  be  wasted  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases ;  the  liberty  will  be  abused ;  the  freedom  to  do  with  one’s 
life  what  one  pleases  without  justifying  it  to  the  rest  of  the 
community,  will,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  be  used  to  do  with  one’s 
life  what  cannot  be  justified.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  these 
favoured  individuals  will  do  enough  fully  to  justify  their  superior 
advantages.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  a  socialistic  and 
communistic  community  might  devise  means  for  keeping  alive 
such  a  class  if  its  social  value  be  adequate  to  the  cost  it  involves. 
But,  granted  for  the  present  this  social  value,  what  is  the 
probability  of  a  whole  community,  organized  on  principles  of 
pure  equality  and  accustomed  to  exert  in  all  departments 
implicit  obedience  to  its  collective  will,  recognizing  the  value  of 
such  “  culture  ”  ?  That,  of  course,  is  a  practical  question  which 
does  not  necessarily  touch  our  theory.  If  such  a  community 
would  not  recognize  the  value  of  a  class  which  is  essential  to 
the  highest  social  well-being,  then  to  that  extent  Socialism  is 
wrong,  and  all  attempts  at  greater  equality  of  social  conditions 
must  be  stopped  at  the  point  at  which  the  existence  of  this 
class  begins  to  be  endangered,  on  the  principle  of  Equal  Con¬ 
sideration  itself.  So  far,  so  good.  But  all  this  is  assuming  the 
social  value  of  the  class.  And  yet  may  there  not  be  a  point  at 
which  the  benefits  of  “  culture  ”  cease  to  be  capable  of  very  wide 
diffusion  ?  Is  it  possible  to  prove,  either  a  priori  or  a  posteriori, 
that  there  may  not  be  a  final  irreconcilability  between  the  higher 
well-being  of  the  few  and  the  lower  well-being  of  the  many  ?  ^ 
Many  will  be  disposed  to  brush  aside  the  objection  somewhat 

enter  into  and  appropriate  the  tradition  which  is  kept  alive  by  the  favoured  class. 
And  it  is,  of  course,  superfluous  to  remark  that  by  this  favoured  class  I  do  not  merely 
or  primarily  mean  the  Aristocracy  or  the  Plutocracy,  but  a  class  enjoying  as  an 
hereditary  possession  a  more  than  average  measure  of  wealth  or  opportunity. 

'  I  mean  merely  tliat  something  must  be  taken  off  from  the  lower  well-being  of  the 
many,  not  that  the  condition  of  the  many  must  be  made  an  absolutely  undesirable 
one.  It  might  be,  of  course,  contended  that  it  was  actually  good  that  men  of  lower 
capacities  should  enjoy  less  tlian  the  possible  amount  of  the  lower  goods  (eating, 
drinking,  etc.).  On  this  view  the  difficulty  will  disappear,  but  this  position  postu¬ 
lates  that  all  who  are  capable  of  it  have  the  opportunity  of  entering  the  favoured 
class.  And  this  is  just  what  no  artificial  arrangement  seems  capable  of  securing.  . 
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contemptuously.  They  will  be  disposed  to  say,  “  Yes,  there  is  a 
certain  exquisite  polish  of  life  which  probably  is  not  capable  of 
wide  diffusion,  which  demands  the  existence  of  a  few  favoured 
families  with  estates,  and  dividends,  and  many-roomed  houses. 
It  is  probable  that  any  socialistic  or  semi-socialistic  com¬ 
munity  that  the  most  sanguine  of  sane  imaginations  could  look 
forward  to,  would  seriously  diminish  the  present  expenditure 
upon  professors  and  libraries  in  the  German  Empire.  There 
would  be  less  ‘  research  ’  on  matters  but  remotely  connected 
with  life.  Fewer  monographs  would  be  published.  Emendations 
would  not  flourish.  Latin  verse-making  would  lose  the  high 
market  value  which  it  still  commands  in  this  country.  There 
would  be  even  a  general  lowering  of  the  standard  of  Greek  and 
Latin  scholarship.  Those  who  would  still  study  Greek  and  Latin 
would  have  to  be  content  with  knowing  those  languages,  say, 
rather  better  than  even  learned  men  are  now  content  to  know 
French  and  German.  And  there  would  be  fewer  people  to  take 
an  interest  in  Aldine  editions  or  old  china.  But  all  this  is  of 
very  little  weight — of  very  little  weight  even  for  the  serious 
intellectual  interests  of  humanity  at  largo.  To  urge  such 
matters  as  a  gi*ave  objection  to  any  policy  would  bring  us  even 
a  step  nearer  the  social  millennium,  is  like  justifying  Elgyptian 
bondage  because  without  it,  in  all  probability,  the  modem  globe¬ 
trotter  would  have  had  to  eliminate  the  pyramids  from  his 
programme.” 

Personally,  I  should  have  a  good  deal  of  sjrmpathy  with  such  a 
reply,  though  I  may  feel  less  confident  tlian  our  candid  Socialist 
that  the  vulgarizing  mst,  which  might  be  the  price  of  a  real 
advance  towards  social  equality,  would  stop  at  the  mere  polished 
surface  of  our  intellectual  life.  But  so  far  we  are  contemplating 
comparatively  trifling  differences  of  intellectual  level — say,  the 
difference  between  the  intellectual  level  of  Berlin  and  that  of  a 
third-rate  American  University  in  the  far  West.  But  now  suppose 
it  were  possible,  by  some  scheme  of  social  reconstruction,  to  win 
for  the  great  mass  of  European  society  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  which  may  be  attained  by  some  socialistic  American 
brotherhood,  but  at  the  cost  of  extinguishing  all  Science,  all 
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Literature,  all  Art,  all  intellectual  activity  which  rises  above  the 
highest  level  known  in  such  communities.  That  might  possibly 
represent,  even  on  the  intellectual  side  taken  alone,  a  higher 
kind  of  life  than  is  now  lived  by  the  vast  majority  even  of 
European  humanity.  The  extinction  of  the  “  higher  culture  ” 
could  not,  therefore,  be  resisted  on  the  ground  of  the  diffused 
influence  upon  the  community  of  the  small  cultivated  class.  If 
the  question  be  asked  whether  I  should  as  a  fact  resist  such  a 
social  revolution  as  I  have  contemplated  in  the  interests  of  the 
higher  culture,  I  answer,  “  If  the  programme  included  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  human  society  up  to  the  moral  level  of  a  Moravian 
mission  settlement,  I  certainly  should  not  lift  a  Anger  to  prevent 
it.  If  we  confine  our  attention  merely  to  the  general  diffusion 
of  a  low  material  comfort,  a  dull  contentment,  and  an  education 
ranging  between  that  of  the  Sunday  School  and  that  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  I  should  be  in  great  doubt  and  perplexity. 
I  should  certainly  doubt  whether  I  could  doom  the  world  to  a 
continuance  of  our  present  social  horrors,  although  the  change 
might  lead  to  the’evanescence  of  research  and  speculation,  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light,  full  and  varied  exercise  of  the  faculties,  and  all  the 
re.st  of  it.”  Of  course  I  do  not  assert  for  one  moment  that  such 
an  alternative  is  now,  or  ever  will  be,  in  its  naked  simplicity, 
presented  to  the  social  reformer.  In  the  long  run  (putting  aside 
the  influence  of  exceptional  outbursts  of  religious  excitement)  I 
think  it  probable  that  moral  and  intellectual  progress  are 
intimately  connected.  All  I  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  it  is 
easy  enough  to  conceive  circumstances  in  which  we  miglit 
have  to  choose  between  the  wide  diffusion  of  a  lower  kind  of 
well-being  and  a  much  narrower  diffusion  of  a  higher  kind  of 
life.  At  least  in  the  intellectual  sphere,  there  is  a  higher  life 
which,  if  it  exists  at  all,  can  only  exist  for  the  comparatively 
few,  and  which,  under  ceiiain  circumstances,  vmy  be  purchase- 
able  only  by  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  many  which  are  not 
compensated  by  any  appreciable  advantage  to  that  many.  If 
under  such  conditions,  we  pronounce  that  the  higher  life  ought 
not  to  be  extinguished,  then  we  do  at  last  depart  fi*om  the 
principle  of  Equal  Consideration. 
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In  the  cases  already  contemplated,  some  will  perhaps  doubt 
whether  the  principle  should  be  sacrificed  or  not.  I  will  now 
mention  a  case  in  which  probably  no  one  will  hesitate.  It  is 
becoming  tolerably  obvious  at  the  present  day  that  all  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  social  condition  of  the  higher  races  of  mankind 
postulates  the  exclusion  of  competition  with  the  lower  races. 
That  means  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  lower  well-being — it  may 
be  the  very  existence— of  countless  Chinamen  or  negroes  must 
be  sacrificed  that  a  higher  life  may  be  possible  for  a  much 
smaller  number  of  white  men.  It  is  impossible  to  defend  the 
morality  of  such  a  policy  upon  the  principle  of  Equal  Considera¬ 
tion.  If  we  defend  it,  we  distinctly  adopt  the  principle  that 
higher  life  is  intrinsically,  in  and  for  itself,  more  valuable  than 
lower  life,  though  it  may  only  be  attainable  by  fewer  persons, 
and  may  not  contribute  to  the  greater  good  of  those  who  do  not 
share  it. 

I  will  only  add  a  case  which  calls  still  more  indisputably  for 
the  application  of  the  same  principle.  When  we  say,  “  Every 
one  to  count  for  one,”  we  are  no  doubt  thinking  merely  of 
human  beings ;  but  why  are  the  animals  to  be  excluded  from 
consideration  ?  I,  for  one,  should  be  prepared  to  say  that  in  the 
abstract  they  ought  to  be  included.  Their  pain  seems  to  me 
an  evil — possibly  as  great  an  evil  as  equal  pain  in  human 
beings :  their  comfort  or  pleasure  has  a  value  to  which  every 
humane  person  will  make  some  sacrifices.  But  few  people  would 
be  disposed  to  spend  money  in  bringing  the  lives  of  fairly-kept 
London  cab-horses  up  to  the  standard  of  comfort  represented 
by  a  brewer’s  dray-horse,  in  preference  to  spending  it  on  the 
improvement  of  the  higher  life  of  human  beings.  The  lives  of 
animals  cannot  be  thus  lightly  treated  except  upon  a  principle 
which  involves  the  admission  that  the  life  of  one  man  may  be 
more  valuable  than  the  life  of  another,  on  account  of  its  greater 
potentialities — apart  altogether  from  the  social  utilities  which 
may  be  involved  in  their  realization. 

No  demonstrative  proof  can,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  given  that 
the  higher  good  of  few  and  the  lower  good  of  many  may  not  come 
into  collision.  And  when  they  do  come  into  collision,  there  are 
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some  cases  in  which  we  should,  I  think,  prefer  the  higher  good  of 
the  few ;  but  I  know  of  no  theoretical  principle  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  govern  our  choice.  We  have  two  self-evident 
maxims:  (1)  Seek  the  highest  good;  (2)  Seek  the  most  equal 
possible  distribution  of  good :  and  there  is  no  formula  for  recon¬ 
ciling  the  two,  that  I  know  of,  which  will  be  completely 
applicable  to  all  casea  We  may,  indeed,  save  the  universal 
applicability  of  our  rule  of  Equal  Consideration,  but  it  is  only 
by  reducing  it  to  its  most  abstract  form.  We  may  still  say 
that  every  one  is  to  count  for  one  so  long  as  all  we  know  about 
him  is  that  he  is  one.  We  may  still  say,  “  Cceteria  paribus,  every 
one  is  to  count  for  one.”  But,  then,  this  will  amount  to  the 
assertion,  “  Every  one  is  to  count  equally,  so  long  as  he  is  equal ; 
but  the  capacity  for  a  higher  life  may  be  a  ground  for  treat¬ 
ing  men  unequally.”  To  what  extent  this  principle  should  be 
carried,  it  is  impossible  to  define.  It  will  obviously  go  but  a 
very  little  way  towards  the  permanent  justification  of  existing 
social  inequalities,  unless  it  is  contended  that  such  inequalities 
can  only  be  removed  by  remedies  which  are  worse  than  the 
disease ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does,  I  think,  forbid  us  to 
make  absolute  equality  in  the  participation  of  good  part  even 
of  our  ultimate  social  ideal. 

While  I  know  of  no  means  of  effecting  a  completely  satis¬ 
factory  reconciliation  between  the  principles  of  Maximum  Good 
and  of  Equal  Distribution,  there  are  some  considerations  which 
will,  I  think,  very  largely  prevent  the  necessity  of  choosing 
l»e tween  them  in  practical  life.  While  we  cannot  theoretically 
demonstrate  that  the  best  sort  of  life  (in  the  intellectual  re¬ 
gion)  will  always  extend  its  benefits  over  the  whole  social 
organism,  we  may  find  an  ample  justification  for  promoting  the 
higher  culture  of  the  few  in  the  ultimate  results  of  such  higher 
culture  to  the  community  generally.  The  principle  of  Elec¬ 
tion  has  a  place  in  Ethics  and  Politics  as  well  as  in  Theology. 
It  is  often  right  for  governments  and  for  individuals  to  bestow 
much  more  than  their  fair  share  of  attention  upon  the  few 
on  account  of  the  ultimate  value  to  society  of  there  being  such 
a  higher  class.  We  are,  in  fact,  applying  once  more  the  prin- 
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ciple  that,  in  the  equal  distribution  of  good,  future  generations 
have  their  share  as  well  as  the  present.  It  is  probable  that, 
in  'the  then  condition  of  the  world,  Athenian  culture  and 
Athenian  democracy  were  impossible  without  slavery.  It  would 
perhaps  be  hard  tp  show  that  the  actual  slaves  of  the  time 
were  much  better  off  for  the  intellectual  and  the  political  life 
in  which  they  had  no  share ;  but  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that  in  the  forces  which  have  ultimately  banished  slavery  from 
Europe  and  America,  in  the  forces  to  which  the  modem  demo¬ 
cratic  movement  owes  its  existence,  that  Hellenic  city-life  of 
which  slavery  was  the  foundation  is  no  unimportant  factor. 
On  the  same  principle,  we  might  justify  our  indifference  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Chinese,  when  it  collides  with  the  higher  well¬ 
being  of  a  much  smaller  European  population,  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  if  the  higher  life  is  ever  to  become  possible  for  China, 
it  can  only  be  through  the  maintenance  and  progress  of  a  higher 
race.  Such  considerations  will,  I  believe,  practically  prevent 
the  necessity  of  our  actually  claiming  for  a  smaller  class  any 
social  expenditure  (so  to  speak)  but  what  can  ultimately  be 
repaid  to  the  society  (though  not  to  the  actual  persons)  which 
make  that  well-being  possible.  Since,  however,  the  repayment 
is  made  to  future  generations,  it  supplies  no  ground  for  assuming 
that  a  communistic  community  would  be  at  all  likely  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  such  an  expenditure. 

It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  summarize  the  conclusions  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  establish. 

(1)  It  is  a  self-evident  truth  that  in  the  distribution  of 
ultimate  good  every  one  should  count  for  one,  and  nobody  for 
more  than  one.  This  is  the  ideal  of  Justice. 

(2)  The  equal  distribution  of  concrete  good  things  would  pro¬ 
duce  unequal  amounts  of  actual  well-being,  and  would  therefore 
•not  be  just.  Hence  neither  the  equal  distribution  of  property 
rights  nor  perfect  equality  of  opportunity  would  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  ideal  Justice. 

(3)  The  equal  distribution  even  of  the  conditions  of  well¬ 
being  would  often  produce  a  low  actual  amount  of  good  to  be 
■distributed,  and  would  consequently  violate  the  equal  right 
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of  others.  Hence  the  equality  can  only  be  equality  of  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  distribution  of  Good.  Practically  this  considera¬ 
tion  must  involve  inequality  in  actual  distribution. 

.  (4)  Many  of  the  objections  to  making  Equality  of  Considera¬ 
tion  our  ideal  may  be  met  by  recognizing  the  rights  of  future 
generations  as  well  as  of  the  present. 

(5)  While  the  enjoyment  by  some  of  such  good  as,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  all  is  usually  for  the 
good  of  all,  and  hence  justified  by  the  principle  of  equal  con¬ 
sideration,  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  this  will  always  be  the  case. 
Individuals,  or  races,  with  higher  capacities  (i.e.  capacities  for  a 
higher  sort  of  well-being)  have  a  right  to  more  than  merely  equal 
consideration  with  those  of  lower  capacities.  Hence  the  formula, 
“  Every  one  to  count  for  one,”  etc.,  requires  the  addition  of 
“ cceteris  parihus”  or  “ so  long  as  he  is  of  equal  capacity  for 
the  highest  kind  of  life.” 

(6)  In  practice,  it  may,  however,  usually  be  assumed  that  the 
realization  of  such  superior  capacities  by  those  who  possess 
them,  is  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  human  race. 

I  have,  so  far,  left  out  of  account  altogether  all  strictly  moral 
differences  between  man  and  man.  I  have  left  out  of  account 
the  question  whether  the  share  of  good  to  be  allotted  to  each 
man,  or  rather  (as  we  have  seen)  his  share  of  consideration  in 
the  distribution  of  good,  ought  ever  to  be  more  than  another’s, 
on  account  either  (from  one  point  of  view)  of  his  greater  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  common  good,  or  (from  another)  his  greater 
virtue  or  merit.  An  answer  to  this  question  will  practically 
amount  to  a  discussion  of  the  second  of  the  formulae  which 
purport  to  be  an  adequate  expression  of  social  justice — the 
formula,  “  To  every  one  according  to  his  work.”  This  discussion 
I  must  reserve  for  another  article.  Meanwhile,  I  must  ask  the 
reader  who  has  followed  me  through  this  somewhat  abstract 
and  technical  discussion,  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  compelled 
to  leave  at  present  a  very  incomplete  representation  of  my 
views. 

H.  Rashdall. 


THE  INCIDENCE  OF  URBAN  RATES. 


The  great  importance  of  a  right  solution  of  the  economic 
problems  involved  in  this  subject  has  been  abundantly 
demonstrated  during  the  course  of  the  inquiry  of  the  Town 
Holdings  Committee.  It  has  been  manifest  during  the  sittings 
of  that  body  in  1890,  that  its  members  considered  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  economic  aspects  of  this  question  to  be 
essential  to  the  successful  handling  of  the  numerous  proposals 
for  legislative  action  relative  to  town  holdings  and  urban 
taxation.  But  the  evidence  laid  before  them  has  revealed  the 
continued  existence  of  much  of  the  bewildering  confusion  and 
conflict  of  ideas  which  prevailed  in  1870,  and  which  so  largely 
contributed  to  render  the  inquiry  and  report  of  Mr.  Goschen’s 
committee  of  that  year  barren  of  result.  Not  only  do  we  find 
widely  divergent  views  as  to  the  extent  of  the  disturbance  of 
strict  economic  theory  produced  by  “economic  friction,”  but 
we  meet  with  very  considerable  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
strict  theory  itself  in  relation  to  urban  holdings.  Now,  as 
Mr.  Price  has  pointed  out,  in  connection  with  agricultural  land, 
in  his  recent  article  on  the  theory  of  rent,  it  is  a  useful,  if  not  a 
necessary,  preliminary  to  the  successful  handling  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  actual  fact  that  the  strict  economic  theory  should  be 
clearly  set  forth,  so  as  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  further  calcula¬ 
tions  required  for  practical  purposes.'  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  it  is  necessary  to  argue  from  average  examples,  and  to 
assume  the  existence  of  normal  conditions,  such  as  the  average 
growth  of  urban  population,  and  a  corresponding  degree  of 
prosperity  and  progress.  It  is  necessary  also  to  assume  unity  of 
rating  in  each  town  and  its  immediate  suburbs,  it  being  obvious 
that  a  considerable  excess  of  rates  in  one  parish  beyond  those  in 
'  Economic  Journal,  p.  137. 
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the  other  similar  parishes  in  the  same  town  would,  in  the  absence 
of  a  compensating  balance  of  advantage,  operate  very  pre¬ 
judicially  to  the  landowners  of  that  parish. 

The  points  in  dispute  are  well  known,  and  may  be  approached 
without  preliminary  process.  They  may  be  set  forth  in  the 
form  of  questions,  thus : — 

1.  Upon  whom  does  the  burden  of  the  rates  on  a  dwelling- 
house  in  the  first  year  of  occupation  fall  ? 

2.  Upon  whom  does  any  subsequent  increase  fall  ? 

3.  Are  ground-rents  of  dwelling-houses  competitive  rents  or 
monopoly  rents 

It  has  been  usual  to  assume  that  the  answer  to  the  first 
question  must  be  the  same  as  to  the  second,  and  to  accept  the 
results  of  the  tests  applied  to  the  second  as  conclusive  for  both. 
Some  few  of  the  authorities  have,  however,  taken  the  opposite 
view,  viz.  that  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  burden  difiers  in 
the  two  cases.  The  latter  opinion  was  embodied  by  Mr.  Goschen, 
in  his  draft  report  for  the  committee  of  1870,  in  the  following 
passage : — 

“  To  sum  up  the  case  of  house  property  generally,  it  appears  that  tlie 
owners  of  building-land,  like  the  owners  of  other  land,  have  to  submit 
to  a  reduction  of  rent  equivalent  to  the  average  amount  of  rates  which 
the  builder  or  other  lessee  calculates  that  he  would  have  to  pay 
according  to  the  average  of  past  rates ;  and  that  as  regards  any 
Subsequent  excess  after  the  owner  of  the  soil  has  made  his  bargain,  it 
is  borne,  in  the  case  of  leases,  exclusively  by  the  occupier.  When 
leases  expire  and  in  the  case  of  short  tenancies,  in  fact  wherever 
readjustments  take  place,  the  above  excess  is  borne  sometimes  by  the 
leaseholder  or  owner  of  the  house,  sometimes  by  tbe  occupier,  according 
to  the  state  of  supply  and  demand.'’  * 

This  passage  has  been  repeatedly  quoted  as  embodying  the  dicta 
of  a  standard  authority,  and  will  form  a  convenient  basis  for 
discussion.  The  opinion  expressed  therein,  that  the  burden  of 
what  may  be  called  the  original  quota  of  the  rates  is  thrown  at 
the  outset  on  the  ground-landlord,  is  repeatedly  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Sargant,  the  ablest  upholder  of  the  present  system,  in  his 

*  Beportt  aiid  Speeches  oh  Local  Taxation,  p.  168. 
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evidence  before  the  Town  Holdings  Committee  (Qs.  4480,  4896, 
4900,  etc.,  session  1890).  It  appears,  also,  to  have  impressed  the 
chairman  and  some  other  members  of  that  committee,  as  is 
indicated  by  their  close  examination  of  Professor  Munro  relative 
to  his  expression  of  a  contrary  opinion  (Qs.  1804-1825,  session 
1890).  Mr.  Fry  evidently  thinks  that  a  builder  who  takes  a 
building-plot  on  a  lease  without  first  calculating  the  amount  of 
the  rates  which  the  tenant  will  have  to  pay  when  the  house  has 
been  built  and  occupied  acts  imprudently  and  without  due 
forethought;  but  this,  according  to  Professor  Munro,  is  what 
constantly  and  regularly  happens  in  practice.  What  possible 
reason  or  reasons  would  be  likely  to  induce  the  builder  to  make 
such  a  calculation,  and  to  frame  his  offer  of  ground-rent  with 
reference  to  the  result  ?  There  can  be  only  one  such  reason,  viz. 
the  conviction  that  the  intending  tenant  will  make  a  similar 
calculation  before  agreeing  to  hire  the  house,  and  that  he  (the 
tenant)  will  be  able  to  regulate  his  rent  for  himself  in  the 
inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  the  rates.  Mr.  Sargant  (Q.  4900) 
puts  it  thus  :  “  The  builder  knows  that  he  will  get  so  much  less 
rack-rent  by  reason  of  the  rates  which  the  occupiers  will  have 
to  pay.”  If,  however,  the  person  in  need  of  a  house  is  not  able 
to  so  regulate  his  rent,  the  builder  may,  without  imprudence, 
act,  as  Professor  Munro  says  he  habitually  does,  in  disregard  of 
the  probable  amount  of  the  rates.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  applicant  has  this  power  or  not  As  it  is 
a  laborious  process  to  trace  the  possible  causes  of  apprehended 
effects  in  a  wholly  supposititious  case,  it  is  usual,  as  already 
stated,  to  test  the  effect  of  rates  upon  the  ground-rent  of  unbuilt 
houses  by  the  results  of  a  considerable  increase  of  rates  in  the 
case  of  houses  already  built  and  occupied.  It  is  perfectly 
reasonable  to  assume,  and  equally  easy  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
causes  which  would  prevent  a  yearly  tenant  from  paying  the 
rates  at  the  outset  would  enable  him,  or  compel  him,  to  refuse  to 
pay  the  subsequent  increase  also.  If  the  pressure  of  the  original 
quota  of  rates,  whether  its  amount  be  large  or  small,  is  such  as 
to  enable  the  tenant  to  deduct  a  corresponding  amount  from  the 
rent  which  he  would  otherwise  pay,  and  neither  more  nor  less 
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it  is  clear  that  his  power  of  deduction  is  exactly  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  rates  payable.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  his 
power  to  deduct  any  subsequent  increase  of  rates  also  is  only 
limited  by  the  duration  of  his  bargain  with  his  immediate 
landlord,  and,  as  a  yearly  tenant  renews  his  bargain  annually, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  transferring  the  later  burden  to 
his  landlord,  the  next  year  after  its  imposition.  It  can  be  thus 
established  that,  so  far  as  the  occupier  and  house-owner  are 
concerned,  the  incidence  in  the  case  of  the  original  quota  is  the 
same  as  in  that  of  a  subsequent  addition  to  the  rates,  and 
vice  versa.  Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  tenant  has,  in  an 
average  case  and  under  normal  conditions,  no  power  to  transfer 
either  the  original  quota  of,  or  a  subsequent  addition  to,  his  rates 
to  his  immediate  landlord,  it  will  prove  that  the  latter  (i.e.  “  the 
builder  or  other  les.see”)  cannot  deduct  from  the  ground-rent 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  inasmuch  as  he  cannot  transfer  to 
the  ground-landlord  a  burden  which  he  does  not  and  is  not 
likely  to  bear  himself.  It  will  prove  that  no  portion  of  the 
burden  of  urban  rates  in  such  cases  falls  upon  either  the  ground- 
landlord  or  the  house-owner,  but  that  the  whole  burden  is  borne 
by  the  occupier  alone. 

Let  us,  then,  proceed  to  consider  the  question  w'hether  the 
occupier  has,  or  has  not,  the  power  to  transfer  a  subsequent 
increase  of  rates  to  the  house-owner,  by  making  an  effectual 
demand  for  a  corresponding  reduction  of  rent.  A  recent  up¬ 
holder  of  the  affirmative  view,  with  a  delicious  unconsciousness 
of  the  demands  of  logic  and  of  the  necessity  for,  at  least,  some 
show  of  argumentative  proof,  disposes  of  the  whole  matter  by 
saying  that  the  occupier  would  “  insist  ”  on  such  a  reduction.^ 
This,  of  course,  simply  begs  the  whole  question  at  issue.  What 
he  has  to  prove  is,  that  the  occupier  is  in  a  position  to  give  effect 
to  his  demand,  as  otherwise  no  amount  of  insi.stence  will 
suffice  to  secure  the  reduction.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  only 
means  of  enforcing  his  demand  possessed  by  the  occupier  is  that 
of  giving  up  the  house  and  throwing  it  on  the  owner’s  hands. 
Even  if  this  course  were  generally  adopted  throughout  a 
'  The  Rating  of  Ground  Rente  and  Ground  Vahut,  p.  12.  Cassell 
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particular  town,  and  the  inhabitants  with  one  consent  deter¬ 
mined  to  suffer  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  accommodation 
involved  in  removal  to  houses  inferior  to  those  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed,  the  resulting  reduction  of  rents  would  be 
by  no  means  equally  general  or  considerable.  The  displacement 
of  a  portion  of  the  lowest  class  of  occupiers  into  the  streets  or 
the  workhouses  would  be  compensated  by  the  descent  of  a 
portion  of  the  class  next  above  it,  and  so  on,  in  varying  degrees, 
through  the  several  succeeding  strata  of  society.  Low-class 
houses  would  probably  suffer  no  depreciation,  whilst  the  rents 
of  medium-class  and  high-class  houses  would  gradually  regain 
their  original  levels  through  the  stoppage  of  building  operations 
upon  property  of  these  classes  until  the  demand  had  once  more 
overtaken  the  supply.  But  it  is  mere  waste  of  time  to  argue 
upon  such  an  assumption.  There  would  be  no  universal  or 
even  general  economic  compulsion  on  the  occupiers  to  adopt  so 
extreme  a  course.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  idea  that 
the  rates  of  ordinary  dwelling-houses  are  virtually  a  part  of  the 
rent  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  “the  occupier  always 
takes  them  into  account  in  fixing  the  rent  he  will  pay.”  ^  This 
supposition  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  erroneous  application  to 
dwelling-houses  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  incidence 
of  rates  on  agricultural  land.  Mr.  Goschen  betrays  this  con¬ 
nection  of  ideas  in  the  reference  to  “  other  land  ”  in  the  passage 
already  quoted  from  his  report,  and  it  is  obviously  the  basis  on 
which  Mr.  Sargant  rests  the  assertion  contained  in  his  reply 
(already  quoted)  to  question  4900.  The  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  cases  of  agricultural  land  and  dwelling-houses^ 
clearly  insisted  upon  by  the  whole  of  the  greater  authorities,  is 
admirably  expressed  by  Mr.  McNeel  Gaird  as  follows: — 

**  Dwelling-houses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  instruments  of  pro¬ 
duction,  but  necessaries  of  life.  Demand  and  supplj,  in  each  locality, 
determine  their  rent ;  but  the  question  of  its  amount  is  not  embarrassed 
by  any  consideration,  on  the  tenant’s  part,  of  produce  to  be  raised  or 
profit  to  be  made  by  their  use.” 

'  The  Rating  of  Ground  Rente  and  Ground  Value*,  p.  12. 

*  Cobde^i  Club  E*tays  on  Local  Government  and  Taxatimi,  1875,  p.  155. 
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If  he  is  prudent,  the  occupier  will  probably,  as  suggested,  take 
into  account  the  rent  and  rates ;  but  he  will  also  do  something 
more.  He  will  take  into  account  the  prices  of  the  other  chief 
necessaries  of  life,  and  will  regulate  his  expenditure  under  each 
of  the  principal  heads  with  a  view  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
comfort  which  his  means  will  afford.  The  increase  of  his  rates 
will  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  a  rise  in  the  price  of  fuel 
or  clothing,  or  of  some  other  necessary  of  life,  and  will  produce 
no  greater  disturbance  of  rents  than  would  follow  in  either 
of  these  other  cases. 

In  estimating  the  proportion  of  occupiers  who  would  remove 
to  inferior  houses  if  the  rates  were  substantially  increased,  we 
may  safely  eliminate  the  majority  of  those  who  are  able  to  save 
any  considerable  portion  of  their  incomes,  the  diminution  of 
the  rate  or  scale  of  future  savings  being  a  smaller  evil  than  the 
loss  of  comfort  and  convenience  which  would  result  from  the 
alternative  course.  We  may  also  exclude  those  whose  means 
enable  them  to  enjoy  luxuries  which  they  value  less  than  the 
luxury  of  a  good  house ;  and  those  who,  having  no  luxuries  to 
surrender,  yet  prefer  to  give  up  some  other  necessary  or 
decency  of  life  in  order  to  retain  the  use  of  a  house  of  the  class 
to  which  they  have  become  accustomed.  There  remain  those 
who  have  been  especially  extravagant  in  the  matter  of  house 
accommodation,  and  who  naturally  turn  their  thoughts  in  this 
direction  whenever  retrenchment  becomes  necessary  from  any 
cause ;  those  also  who,  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  they  enjoy,  give  their  extra  house  accommodation 
a  low  place ;  and  those,  finally,  whose  necessities  compel  them 
to  live  wherever  they  can,  so  that  they  may  live  at  all.  It  is 
clear  that  the  disturbance  of  rents  which  would  result  from  the 
removal  of  these  fractions  of  a  community  to  inferior  houses 
would  be  very  limited,  and,  as  already  shown,  temporary  also. 
A  close  examination  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  second  of  the 
three  questions  propounded  for  discussion  in  this  paper  would 
thus  appear  to  establish,  as  in  accord  with  strict  economic 
theory,  the  contention  that  the  incidence  of  rates  on  urban 
dwelling-houses  is  wholly  and  finally  on  the  occupier. 
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A  very  brief  examination  of  the  effects  which  may  be 
expected  to  result  from  a  sudden  and  substantial  reduction  of 
town  rates,  accompanied  (or  quickly  followed)  by  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  house-owners  to  exact  proportionately  higher 
rents,  will  bring  us,  by  the  converse  method,  to  the  subject  of 
the  third  question.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  majority  of 
occupiers,  rather  th^  remove  to  inferior  houses,  would  submit 
for  the  time,  to  the  demand.  But  the  increased  rate  of  profit 
thus  secured  by  the  house-owners  would  at  once  stimulate 
builders  to  erect  new  houses  in  the  hope  of  sharing  it,  and  this 
stimulus  would  continue  until  rents  were  reduced  to  their 
normal  level.  The  only  circumstance  which  could  prevent  or 
retard  this  result  would  be  such  a  scarcity  or  monopoly  of 
suitable  building-land  as  would  enable  the  owners  of  available 
sites  to  put  in  an  effectual  demand  for  ground-rents  so  much 
higher  than  those  previously  paid  for  similar  plots  as  to  absorb 
the  recently  acquired  increase  of  rents.  Now,  with  regard  to 
8ites^or■  ordinary  dwelling-houses,  such  a  scarcity  or  monopoly 
is  rarely  found  to  exist  The  vastly  improved  means  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  centres  of  large  towns  and  their  suburbs 
which  have  been  provided  in  recent  years  have  brought  practi¬ 
cally  unlimited  supplies  of  building-land  into  the  market,  and 
have  also  brought  the  element  of  competition  into  active 
operation  in  this,  as  in  the  other  department  of  supply,  viz.  the 
building  trade.  It  is,  however,  proved  by  experience,  as  it  is 
also  deducible  from  economic  theory,  that  the  larger  the  town 
and  the  greater  the  consequent  difficulty  of  making  available 
the  supplies  of  building-land  for  those  engaged  in  business  [in 
central  situations,  the  greater  is  the  control  of  the  market 
secured  by  the  owners  of  land  values  in  the  inner  portions  of 
such  towns.  This  applies,  of  course,  with  especial  force  to  the 
case  of  the  metropolis.  In  most  of  the  larger  provincial  towns 
business  is  less  focussed  than  in  London,  industrial  operations 
Ixjing  chiefly  carried  on  in  outlying  districts,  and  the  pressure 
on  the  centre  is  thus  proportionately  reduced.  Even  in  London 
the  centrifugal  forces  are  by  no  means  wholly  ineffectual  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  vastness  of  the  urban 
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area.  Just  as  the  docks  are  steadily  retreating  down  the  river, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  the  building  trades  is  on  the  outer 
fringe  of  an  ever-widening  circle,  so  are  many  other  less 
important  labour-employing  sigencies  and  business  undertakings 
being  driven  outwards,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the 
outlying  suburbs  of  yesterday  are  virtually  subsidiary  towns, 
with  many  of  the  elements  of  independent  existence,  to-day. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  partial  set-off,  and  the  immense  relief 
afforded  by  the  efforts  of  the  more  enlightened  of  the  railway 
managers  to  increase,  cheapen,  and  accelerate  the  means  of 
communication  between  central  London  ajid  the  outer  suburbs, 
the  demand  for  house  accommodation  in  portions  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  so  far  exceeds  the  supply  that  the  rents  obtainable  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  competitive.  During  the  currency  of  the 
building  leases  (where  they  are  still  in  existence)  the  lessees 
retain  the  advantage  of  this  relative  monopoly,  but  in  large 
numbers  of  cases  the  original  leases  have  fallen  in,  and  the 
advantage  is  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  secured  by  the  ground- 
landlords.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb’s  description  of  these  localities  as 
“  London  Connaughts  ”  is  a  very  fair  one,  but  the  effect  of  their 
existence  upon*  the  incidence  of  rates  is  scarcely  such  as  he 
appears  to  suppose.  Indeed,  if  his  views  have  been  rightly 
apprehended  by  the  writer,  they  would  appear  to  be  an  exact 
inversion  of  the  true  theory.  Shortly  stated,  his  view  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  that,  whilst  in  strict  economic  theory  the  incidence 
of  urban  rates  is  on  the  owner  of  the  land  (as  in  the  case  of 
agricultural  land),  the  disturbance  caused  by  “  economic  friction,” 
such  as  th6  congestion  in  the  Covent  Garden  and  Great 
Pulteney  Street  districts,  transfers  the  burden  to  the  occupiers.^ 
If,  however,  the  lines  of  reasoning  pursued  throughout  this 
pa|)er  so  far  are  correct,  the  true  view  must  be  that  in  the 
absence  of  monopoly,  or  other  form  of  economic  friction,  the 
incidence  of  urban  rates  is  on- the  occupier,  but  that  wherever 
and  whenever  the  demand  for  house  accommodation  is  in  excess 
of  the  supply,  and  a  virtual  or  relative  monopoly  exists,  the 
rates  may  be  wholly  or  partially  a  deduction  from  the  rent 
\  Jieport  oj  Town  Uoldimjs  CommiUee,  1890,  Qs.  3o,  42,  44,  45,  59,  79,  and  80. 
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which  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  were  there  no  rates 
to  payj 

Land  on  suburban  estates  possessing  exceptional  advantages 
of  situation  for  residential  purposes  is  usually  let  at  monopoly 
rents;  but  even  in  these  favoured  localities  the  element  of 
competition  is  fast  asserting  itself.  The  wealthier  classes,  who 
usually  appropriate  such  sites,  are  less  subject  to  the  necessity 
of  residing  near  business  centres  than  the  middle  and  working 
classes,  those  members  of  them  who  are  engaged  in  and  regularly 
attend  to  business  having  frequently  both  the  inclination  and 
means  to  travel  considerable  distances  backwards  and  forwards. 
The  rapid  extension  of  railway  facilities  enables  them,  in  some 
cases,  to  scour  the  immense  area  embraced  within  a  forty  or 
fifty  mile  radius  in  search  of  locations  to  their  liking,  and  has 
notoriously  levelled  down  the  rents  of  suburban  residences  of 
the  better  claoses  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

A  further  exception  to  the  general  rule  applicable  to  private 
lumses  may  be  found  to  exist  in  those  places,  happily  rare  in 
England,  where  prosperity  is  decaying  and  population  dwindling 
or  stationary.  If  the  supply  of  houses  exceeds  the  demand  for 
them  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  occupiers  to  shift  the  burden 
of  an  increase  of  rates  to  the  house-owners,  and,  perhaps, 
eventually  to  the  ground -landlords.  But  here,  again,  the  decay 
of  the  existing  houses  will  gradually  adjust  the  balance  of  supply 
and  demand,  and,  in  time,  replace  the  burden  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  occupieia. 

So  far,  the  consideration  given  to  the  subject  in  this  paper 
has  been  strictly  limited  to  rates  on  dwelling-houses,  the 
principles  applicable  to  shops  and  business  premises  being,  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  of  a  wholly  different  kind.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  occupier  of  a  private  house  is  free  from  the 
economic  compulsion  which  rests  upon  the  farmer  of  agricultural 
land  to  regulate  his  expenditure  on  rent  and  rates  strictly  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  the  profit 
obtainable  therefrom.  The  former  possesses  the  same  freedom 
as  to  the  measure  of  his  expenditure  on  rent  and  rates  as  in  the 
matter  of  fuel  and  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  But 
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this  is  not  usually  the  case  with  the  occupier  of  a  shop  or  a  bank. 
His  case  is  much  more  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  farmer  in 
several  respects.  He  must  regulate  his  expenditure  on  rent  and 
rates  with  strict  regard  to  the  extent  of  his  business  and  the 
profit  realizable  thereon,  and  in  most  cases  these  are  as  closely 
proportioned  to  the  excellence  of  the  situation  of  the  premises 
as  they  are  to  the  quality  of  the  land  in  the  case  of  the  farmer. 
In  respect  of  all  those  trades  which  depend  upon  a  central  or 
commanding  situation,  the  owners  of  the  very  limited  supply  of 
such  sites  possess  a  most  effective  monopoly.  Without  stopping 
to  discriminate  between  the  interests  of  the  various  classes  of 
owners  of  these  ground-values,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  possessors 
of  those  interests  are  able  to  appropriate  not  only  the  “  unearned 
increment,”  but  some  portion  also  of  the  increment  earned  by 
the  efforts  and  secured  by  the  success  of  the  occupier.  In  other 
words,  the  successful  occupier  is  generally  willing  to  pay  a 
composition,  in  the  shape  of  increased  rent,  for  a  renewal  of  his 
lease,  rather  than  suffer  the  loss  which  removal  to  other  premises 
must  inevitably  occasion.  If  the  latter  alternative  were  adopted, 
a  new  tenant  could  easily  be  found  willing  to  pay  the  increased 
rent  in  the  hope  of  gathering  in  some  share  of  the  harvest 
sowed  by  his  predecessor.  The  possession  of  so  strict  a  mono¬ 
poly  must  inevitably  carry  with  it  the  power  to  appropriate’ 
at  the  next  adjustment  of  rent,  any  remission  of  rates ;  and  by 
the  converse  rule  it  must  follow  that  an  increase  of  rates  would 
fall  on  the  landlord.  As  the  monopoly  is  one  of  situation,  and 
not  of  building  materials,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rates  in  such 
cases  ultimately  fall  on  the  freeholder  by  limiting  the  rent 
otherwise  obtainable. 

Occupiers  of  business  premises  in  situations  further  removed 
from  the  centre  of  the  metropolis,  or  of  any  of  the  larger 
provincial  towns,  are  clearly  relieved  to  a  proportionate  extent 
from  the  consequences  just  referred  to,  the  competition  of  land- 
owners  and  builders  being  increasingly  eflfectual  as  the  outskirts 
are  approached.  But  unless  the  business  is  one  which  will  bear 
removal  without  injury,  the  occupier  will  rarely  be  able  to  retain 
the  whole  of  the  advantage  of  a  remission  of  rates,  and,  per 
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contra,  will  be  able  to  transfer  to  the  landlord  a  share  of  any 
increase. 

Shortly  summarized,  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  foregoing 
analytical  review  of  the  subject  of  the  incidence  of  urban  rates 
may  be  thus  stated : — (1)  The  general  rule  as  to  ordinary  dwell¬ 
ing-houses  is  that  the  burden  is  wholly  and  finally  upon  the 
occupier.  (2)  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  found  to  arise 
from  the  absence  of  competitive  conditions,  such  as  in  the  cases 
of  (a)  congested  areas  in  the  central  portions  of  the  metropolis, 
(b)  exceptionally  advantageous  suburban  sites,  and  (c)  stagnant 
or  dwindling  towns ;  in  the  first  two  cases  the  burden  will  be 
partially  or  wholly  transferred  to  the  owner  of  the  ground- 
value  according  as  his  monopoly  is  found  to  be  relative  or 
absolute,  whilst  in  the  latter  case  this  result  will  depend  upon 
the  extent  and  duration  'of  the  excessive  supply  of  houses  in  the 
particular  locality.  (3)  The  rates  on  shops  and  other  business 
premises  in  the  finest  situations  for  business  fall  ultimately  on 
the  ground-landlord.  (4)  Those  on  similar  premises  in  less 
central  and  less  desirable  situations  are  jointly  borne  in  varying 
proportions  by  occupier  and  ground-landlord. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  permissible  to  add  that  these  conclusions 
are  in  all  respects  confirmed  by  the  writer’s  official  experience 
and  observation,  in  a  position  affording  exceptionally  good  and 
varied  opportunities  of  forming  a  judgment  upon  the  subject. 

G.  H.  Blunden. 


P.S. — Since  sending;  the  foregoing  article  to  the  printer,  I  have  read  the  evidence 
taken  bj  the  Town  IloIdingN  Cuuimittee  in  1891,  but  have  found  nothing  therein 
wliich  requires  me  to  modify  the  views  expressed  above. 


THE  SOCIALISM  OF  FERDINAND  LASSALLE. 


"I^HY  should  one  write  of  the  Socialism  of  Lassalle  ?  No  one 
"  ’  now  speaks  of  him  as  the  scientific  father  of  Socialism,  no 
one  is  at  pains  to  disprove  the  theories  which  have  come  from 
his  pen.  It  has  been  agreed  on  all  hands  that  he  w’as  not  the 
author  of  the  opinions  which  he  so  brilliantly  proclaimed,  and 
w’riters  prefer  to  pass  him  over  to  attack  more  important  strong- 
holda  Ricardo,  Karl  Marx,  and  Rodbertus  occupy  the  attention 
of  those  economists  who  wish  to  destroy  the  ground  that 
underlies  the  Socialist’s  arguments  against  capital  and  the 
present  industrial  system. 

It  is  usual  to  pass  him  over  as  no  more  than  a  man  whose 
practical  energy  gave  birth  to  a  social  and  political  movement, 
which  has  assumed  immense  importance  since  his  day,  but  which 
was  planned  and  thought  out  by  wiser  heads.  On  his  tomb  is 
written,  “  Here  lies  Lassalle,  thinker  and  fighter ;  ”  but  men 
have  agreed,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century,  almost  to  drop  the 
thinker  from  remembrance.  So  true  it  is  that  every  faith  tind 
movement  which  is  alive  has  such  need  for  ever-fresh  restate¬ 
ment  and  continual  reiteration  in  varying  forms,  that  after  a  few 
years  the  best  discourses  become  obsolete.  But  to  those  who 
read  Lassalle’s  writings  his  brilliancy  and  power  is  as  fresh  and 
true  to-day  as  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  an  idle 
occupation  to  pick  his  wonderful  speeches  to  pieces,  and  assign  a 
paragraph  here  and  a  paragraph  there  to  such  and  such  a  source, 
as  if  one  should  say  of  a  mammoth  that  he  has  only  got  four 
legs  and  a  trunk  like  a  common  elephant.  In  truth  the  case  for 
Socialism  has  never  been  put,  in  all  these  years  since  that  time, 
with  half  the  power  and  breadth  that  we  find  in  it  as  it  was 
presented  by  this  man,  to  whom  all  originality  is  denied.  And 
more  than  that,  he  has  supported  his  theories  by  a  completer 
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system  of  thought  than  has  any  other  Socialist — a  fact  which 
w'ould  not  have  escaped  notice  so  long  if,  unfortunately,  not 
only  their  enemies,  but  Socialists  themselves  had  not  chosen  the 
economics  of  Socialism  as  their  chief  battle-ground,  as  if  the 
smaller  contained  the  greater  and  were  the  more  important  of 
the  two. 

It  is  interesting  to  attempt  to  grasp  what  are  the  various 
aspects  in  which  the  complex  idea  called  Socialism  presents 
itself  to  individuals  and  classes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt 
to  give  a  fresh  definition  of  it,  nor  to  grasp  the  definitions 
of  other  people,  but  simply  to  describe  the  general  image 
conjured  up  before  various  imaginations  by  this  oft-repeated 
word.  To  a  smedl  knot  of  intellectual  and  gifted  men,  and 
to  a  slightly  larger  ring  of  people  in  comfortable  circum¬ 
stances,  the  word  represents  a  gradual  darkening  of  the  world 
of  light  and  reason  and  an  intolerable  constraint  of  their  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty.  To  an  immensely  larger  section  of  mankind, 
as  far  as  they  conceive  Socialism  at  all,  it  is  pictured  as  an 
immediate  addition  to  their  material  comforts.  For  the  justice 
or  reasonableness  of  either  of  these  views  I  say  nothing,  but 
mark  them  merely  as  permanent  forces  with  which  a  statesman 
must  deal,  while  between  them  he  can  find  as  material  for  any 
instrument  which  he  may  need  to  forge  a  vast  mass  of  unregu¬ 
lated  sympathies  and  more  or  less  unreasonable  expectations. 
The  situation  is  not  essentially  changed  since  Lassalle’s  time, 
except  that  some  newer  theories  have  attracted  public  attention, 
and  that  men  in  general  are  more  accustomed  to  the  idea  and 
less  liable  to  be  enthusiastic  or  alarmed. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  nature  of  the  change  which 
Lassalle  conceived  to  be  necessary  for  society,  the  question 
arises.  How  was  he  convinced  of  this  necessity,  and  what  justifi¬ 
cation  did  he  find  for  it  in  past  and  present  events?  In  the 
first  place  he  was  a  Jew,  and  to  this  he  owed  a  position  in 
Germany  which  would  not  incline  any  man  to  contentment  with 
the  powers  ordained  of  God.  To  the  patience  and  unwearied 
industry  of  the  German  he  united  the  Jew’s  brilliancy,  and  that 
apparent  power  of  arriving  at  right  conclusions  without  the 
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necessity  of  going  through  preliminary  steps  which  often 
stamps  that  nation  with  a  special  mark  of  genius.  With  this 
richly  gifted  nature  and  a  will  that  brooked  no  opposition,  yet 
sought  it  continually  for  the  pleasure  of  the  strife,  he  concluded 
a  brilliant  university  career,  and  acquired  the  friendship  and 
even  admiration  of  such  men  as  Humboldt  and  Heine.  As  he 
was  settling  down  to  the  life  of  a  student,  in  which  his  energy 
would  never  have  had  scope,  he  was  thrown  into  most  troubled 
waters  by  two  incidents  which  might  be  important  in  any  man’s 
life  and  were  doubly  so  in  his.  He  met  a  beautiful  woman  in 
trouble,  and  he  received  a  deadly  insult.  The  Countess  von 
Hatzfeldt  (whose  cause  out  of  pure  chivalry  he  took  upon  him¬ 
self)  was  the  wife  of  a  Silesian  nobleman,  who  had  not  treated 
her  with  even  ordinary  humanity.  Lassalle,  moved  by  the 
sight  of  her  wrongs,  challenged  the  husband  to  combat;  and 
then  came  probably  the  most  decisive  moment  of  his  life,  when 
he  was  shown  to  the  door  by  the  count  as  a  “stupid  Jew.” 
With  his  pride,  his  gifts,  and  his  already  achieved  success,  this 
insult,  which  must  pass  unavenged  only  because  his  enemy  was 
a  nobleman  and  a  millionaire,  turned  the  world  to  bitterness  to 
him,  and  probably  went  further  to  fix  him  in  a  revolutionary 
course  than  many  nobler  motives. 

At  any  rate,  with  a  perseverance  which  was  something  mar¬ 
vellous,  he  prosecuted  the  countess’s  suit  for  eleven  years  in 
thirty-two  courts,  and  even  ventured  to  assist  his  case  by  an 
action  that  must  be  called  mad  and  discreditable,  the  celebrated 
theft  of  the  casket.  His  final  success  left  him  at  his  ease  in 
Germany  with  a  fair  income,  a  permanent  hatred  of  society,  a 
considerable  experience  of  law-courts,  prisons,  trials  civil  and 
criminal,  and  with  nothing  to  do.  He  had  even  as  a  diversion 
tried  his  hand  at  revolution,  and  suffered  imprisonment  in  1848, 
and  was  hand  and  glove  with  all  the  desperate  discontented 
spirits  of  the  Rhine  country. 

Equipped  with  this  sinister  experience  of  life,  Lassalle  at¬ 
tempted  for  a  time  to  return  to  the  career  which  he  had  at  first 
chosen,  and  he  resumed  and  published,  after  the  termination  of 
the  great  law-suit,  a  voluminous  work  on  the  fragments  of 
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Heraclitus,  which  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  traces  it  bears 
of  the  supreme  influence  of  Hegel.  Were  not  all  brilliant  young 
men  in  the  forties  followers  of  Hegel  ?  But  pure  philosophy  no 
longer  satisfied  him,  and  the  study  which  filled  his  attention  had 
a  political  and  social  meaning,  which  was  none  other  than  a 
systematic  investigation  of  the  conditions  on  which  society  is 
based.  Starting  from  the  point  that  the  present  organization 
of  society  was  intolerable,  an  axiom  which  he  assumed  to  be 
proved  by  his  own  experience,  he  held  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of 
the  reformer  to  prepare  for  the  future  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  past.  Three  great  questions  remained  to  be  considered. 
How  far  the  history  of  society  had  followed  a  logical  course  ? 
Was  its  present  constitution  inevitable  ?  In  what  direction  lay 
the  road  to  a  better  one  ?  Into  these  Lassalle  threw  himself, 
with  a  thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness  which  has  never  beim 
directly  appreciated,  except  in  the  general  acknowledgment  that 
he  is  the  founder  of  the  Socialist  party  in  Germany.  For  this 
reason  no  credit  is  taken  from  him  when  he  is  denied  all  origin¬ 
ality  in  the  economic  part  of  his  propaganda.  He  was  not,  and 
he  would  not  claim  to  be,  an  economist.  He  had  studied  econo¬ 
mical  theories  only  as  forming  part  of  his  larger  political  and 
philosophical  views.  He  was  content  to  take  from  his  friend 
Rodbertus  or  deduce  simply  from  Ricardo  the  few  general 
principles  which  he  wove  into  his  system,  without  aspiring  to 
originality.  So,  while  the  few  bad  bricks  which  he  borrowed 
from  others  have  crumbled,  his  edifice  as  an  intellectual  system 
remains  still  undestroyed. 

Any  one  who  reads  the  chequered  and  bizarre  career  of 
Lassalle  must  be  struck — as  in  the  life  of  other  great  men,  such 
as  Mirabeau  and  Byron — with  a  theatrical  aspect  of  their  per¬ 
sonality,  so  that  what  would  in  others  seem  mere  vanity, 
becomes  in  the  larger  men  a  source  and  fountain  of  energy  of 
quite  unusual  force.  And  we  need  not  go  far  to  seek  the  picture 
which  Lassalle  had  in  his  mind  of  himself,  which  had  the  power 
to  lift  him  over  immense  obstacles  in  the  stormy  part  of  his 
career.  He  would  have  chosen  as  a  motto  for  himself,  though 
it  remains  to  be  seen  if  posterity  will  give  it  to  him,  those  words 
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which  occur  in  the  introduction  to  Hegel’s  Philosophy  of 
History — 

“They  may  be  called  heroes,  inasmuch  as  they  have  derived  their 
purposes  and  their  vocation,  not  from  the  calm  regular  course  of  things, 
sanctioned  by  the  existing  order,  but  from  a  concealed  fount — one 
which  has  not  attained  to  phenomenal  present  existence — from  that 
inner  Spirit,  still  hidden  beneath  the  surface,  which,  impinging  on  the 
outer  world  as  on  a  shell,  bursts  it  in  pieces,  because  it  is  another 
kernel  than  that  which  belonged  to  the  shell.” 

And  if  we  go  a  little  further  shall  we  not  find  an  almost  pathetic 
description  of  Lassalle’s  fate  ? — 

“  They’fthe  Heroes]  attained  no  calm  enjoyment ;  their  whole  life  was 
labour  and  trouble  ;  their  whole  nature  was  nought  but  their  master- 
passion  !  ” 

It  has  been  noticed  by  writer  after  writer  that  the  German 
Socialist  movement,  the  one  which  can  almost  claim  to  be  the 
Socialism  of  the  world,  arose  in  the  school  of  the  young  He¬ 
gelians.  Mr.  Rae,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Contemporary 
Socialism,  traces  the  Socialists  to  Hegel,  and  still  more  the 
Russian  Nihilists,  through  Feuerbach  and  the  Materialists.  In 
no  one,  even  in  Karl  Marx,  is  this  discipleship  more  apparent 
than  in  Lassalle.  In  all  his  works  and  speeches  the  thought 
is  present  that  the  world  is  ripe  for  a  further  development :  a 
revolution,  as  he  puts  it  in  his  Arbeiter-programm,  has  been 
prepared,  has  taken  place,  the  actual  touch  of  transformation 
alone  remains.  It  was  but  a  small  mouthful,  as  Brandes  pointed 
out,  for  an  enthusiastic  young  Hegelian  to  conceive  the  third 
period  of  man’s  development  as  taking  place  from  1789  to  1848. 
while  the  two  former  were  reckoned  in  thousands  of  years. 

It  was  not  only  in  Hegel’s  doctrine  of  the  development  of 
Spirit,  which  Lassalle  thought  he  saw  realized  in  the  connection 
between  the  movements  of  the  Peasant’s  War  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  attempted  revolution  in  1848,  that  his  master’s 
influence  is  revealed,  but  in  Leissalle’s  belief  in  the  completion 
of  free  individuality  in  the  State.  The  State  was  nothing  if 
not  an  instrument  of  freedom,  a  barrier  which  men  had  erected 
against  themselves.  The  que.stion  remained.  How  far  did  the 
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State — under  which  conception  he  included  the  general  constitu> 
tion  of  society — fulfil  the  conception  of  freedom  ?  In  the 
Arbeiter-programm,"  in  a  review  of  the  course  of  history,  he 
concludes  that  the  eighteenth  century  marked  the  emancipation 
of  the  middle  class  from  the  aristocratic  and  feudal  regime. 
This  revolution  was  effecting  itself  silently  and  gradually  during 
a  century  and  a  half,  and  the  French  Revolution  did  no  more 
than  make  the  outward  conditions  of  society  a  real  expression 
of  its  inner  relations.  The  history  of  France  he  selected,  because 
the  stages  in  it  were  marked  most  clearly,  and  the  French 
Revolution  was  in  some  sort  a  universal  event.  In  no  sense  was 
the  Revolution  a  victory  for  the  people,  except  for  a  short 
period,  from  1792-94,  when  the  Jacobins  were  really  supreme, 
and  endeavoured,  by  the  power  of  the  State,  to  establish  the 
freedom  of  the  labourer.  The  victory  of  the  bourgeois  class  was 
confirmed  and  established  in  the  July  monarchy,  with  its  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  ordinary  and  the  legal  citizen,  and  the 
Orleanist  regime  represented  exactly  the  revolution  that  ha<l 
taken  place  in  England  thirty  years  before.  There  was  the 
same  transformation  of  the  free  labourer,  who  combined  manu¬ 
facture  and  agriculture  in  small  quantities  into  the  factory  hand 
dependent  on  the  enterprise  of  capitalists;  the  same  centralization 
of  industry;  the  same  protest  against  his  position  by  the  helpless 
victim  of  improved  methods  and  machinery.  But  in  France, 
owing  to  Guizot’s  attempted  anachronisms  in  government  and 
the  experience  of  the  nation  in  revolutions,  the  reaction  came 
more  sharply  and  went  to  greater  lengths.  1848,  Lassalle  said, 
was  the  final  expression  of  a  much  greater  movement  than  the 
bourgeois  revolution,  and  the  home  of  this  revolution  was  not 
France,  but  Germany.  Germany,  which  saw  the  earliest  out¬ 
burst  of  it  in  the  Peasant  Wars  of  the  Reformation,  and  Germany 
which  was  to  carry  it  out  in  the  future. 

And  what  was  this  further  conception  of  liberty  which  the 
Revolution  of  1848  attempted  to  embody  ?  It  is  important  in 
the  face  of  so  much  dread,  among  men  of  insufficient  imagination, 
of  a  social  system  which  they  believe  will  deprive  them  of  that 
which  they  hold  most  dear,  to  remember  that  it  was  conceived 
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primarily  as  a  measure  of  freedom,  and  to  note  the  strong 
individualist  attitude  of  its  greatest  exponent.  If  the  life  of 
Lassalle  was  one  great  protest  against  unjust  inequality,  there 
never  existed  a  man  who  had  less  idea  of  obliterating  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  real  ability  makes  between  man  and  man. 
Professor  Huxley,  in  the  face  of  a  misconception  that  haunts 
him,  and  not  him  alone,  is  at  pains  to  prove  the  impossibility 
of  a  system  which  no  revolutionist,  no  Mirabeau,  Danton,  or 
Lassalle,  would  stir  a  finger  to  establish.  The  man  who  makes 
a  revolution  is  not  one  who  values  himself  at  no  more  than  his 
average  fellow-men,  nor  would  he  consider,  it  a  benefit  to  have 
perfect  equality  established  as  a  general  law.  There  is  little 
fear  that  men  of  ability  will  seek  to  have  their  superiority 
taken  away  from  them,  and  the  world  has  not  a  way  of  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  interests  of  its  most  powerful 
members. 

What  Lassalle  desired  was  no  more  than  that  all  men  should 
start  equal  Possibly  the  turning-point  of  his  life  was  that  day 
in  Berlin  when  he  was  shown  to  the  door  by  the  Count  von 
Hatzfeldt.  He,  the  friend  of  Heine  and  Humboldt,  to  be  called 
a  stupid  Jew,  by  a  man  whom  he  considered  to  be,  not  his  equal, 
but  infinitely  inferior  to  him !  Eiquality  was  certainly  not  the 
god  which  Lassalle  worshipped ;  he  rather  belonged  to  that  cla.ss 
of  men  who  are  naturally  the  leaders  of  revolutions,  because 
they  are  autocrats  misplaced,  the  Richelieus  and  Strafifords  of 
the  world  out  on  strike,  because  their  labour  has  been  supplanted 
by  modem  machinery. 

His  accusation  against  society  was  not  a  demand  for  equality, 
but  a  demand  for  freedom.  The  freedom  which  he  conceived 
was  not  a  bourgeois  conception  of  individuality,  which  demanded 
immense  sacrifices  from  the  majority  to  set  the  minority  more 
completely  at  their  ease.  And  interpreting  the  doctrine  of  his 
master  Hegel  into  the  political  events  of  his  time,  he  saw  in  the 
blind  and  awkward  outbreaks  of  the  March  days  a  great  move¬ 
ment  of  the  world-spirit  hastening  consciously  on  the  course 
of  development  towards  real  freedom.  The  State,  now  in  his 
eyes  only  an  institution  to  guard  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
VoL.  I.— No.  4.  2  L 
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upper  classes,  was  no  longer  the  barrier  which  men  had  erected 
against  themselves,  against  their  own  inhumanity  and  greed. 
That  which  was  to  be  the  means,  not  tov  l^riv,  but  rov  ev  Knv,  was 
conceived  by  the  economist  of  the  Manchester  school  as  a  sort 
of  hireling  night-watchman,  or  policeman,  and  centuries  of 
experience  in  political  arts  had  brought  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
to  no  further  point  than  this.  “  Get  a  starling,  Herr  Schulze,” 
he  said,  “  and  teach  it  to  say,  ‘  Free  exchange,  free  exchange,’  and 
then  you  have  one  of  your  economists.” 

As  time  goes  on,  Lassalle’s  economic  doctrines  will  take  a  less 
and  less  important  place  in  his  life  and  work.  And  yet  in  an 
economic  journal  this  must  be  the  point  of  view  from  which  we 
must  chiefly  regard  him.  He  is  in  no  sense  an  econcmiist,  his 
real  sphere  was  iroXirticu  in  the  old  comprehensive  sense,  and  his 
study  of  the  smaller  branches  of  it  was  that  of  a  man  who  takes 
what  he  finds  to  his  hand  and  adapts  and  recasts  for  his  own 
purpose.  In  every  sense  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  historical 
and  inductive,  yet  he  did  not  conceive  the  science  of  economics 
in  its  present  comprehensive  sense  as  one  that  concerns  itself 
with  the  conditions  of  wealth  in  all  ages,  but  he  took  up  the 
complete  deductive  system  of  Ricardo  as  he  found  it,  and  recon¬ 
ciled  it  with  his  historical  studies  by  giving  it  a  local  and 
temporary  value.  For  him  there  had  risen  up  at  one  period  of 
the  world’s  history  a  complicated  organization  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  material  goods,  which  was  so  isolated  in  its 
conditions  and  so  little  consistent  with  the  order  of  development 
which  he  saw  elsewhere,  that  he  chose  to  consider  the  present 
industrial  system  as  an  impasse,  a  blind  alley,  retreat  from 
which  was  the  only  method  of  progress.  So  he  came  to  regard 
the  Smith-Ricardian  system  of  Political  Economy  with  no  less 
a  sense  of  its  absoluteness  than  its  most  devoted  adherents,  and, 
with  certain  limitations,  such  as  the  possibility  of  a  new  organi¬ 
zation  of  society,  he  regarded  it  as  final.  From  this  point  of 
view  of  Political  Economy  as  a  deductive  science  explanatory  of 
contemporary  industrial  conditions,  accepting  its  conclusions 
with  certain  further  deductions  of  his  own,  he  made  it  his 
work  to  examine  the  more  important  philosophical  and  historical 
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conditions  which  lay  behind  it.  And  this  is  his  real  work,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  has  left  behind  him  a  great  memorial  to 
mankind,  his  System  der  erworhenen  Rechte,  which  in  a  sense 
is  an  economic  work,  and  in  a  sense  is  not.  The  old  school — that 
is  to  say,  the  school  generally  known  as  the  Ricardian — and  the 
modem  deductive  economists,  as  Bohm-Bawerk,  regard  him  with 
justice  as  one  who  has  contributed  nothing  to  the  science ;  but 
the  historical  economists  must  regard  this  original  work  of  his 
as  largely  within  their  sphere.  He  intended  it  himself  as  the 
basis  of  an  economic  treatise  which  he  never  lived  to  complete ; 
but  most  of  his  doctrines  were  afterwards  reproduced  in  a  popular 
form  in  his  attack  on  Schxdze  von  Delitzsch.  But  the  System  is 
a  book  which  belongs  essentially  to  the  political  science  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense,  though  it  crosses  the  smaller  circles 
which  enclose  the  separate  provinces  of  Jurisprudence  and 
Economics. 

The  opening  words  of  this  treatise  are  significant  and  ex¬ 
planatory  of  his  whole  purpose  in  writing  it. 

“  What  is  it  that  forms  the  essential  basis  of  our  political  and  social 
struggles  ?  The  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  acquired  rights  has 
become  once  again  tlie  snbject  of  strife.  From  tlio  point  of  view  of 
Jurisprudence,  Politics,  and  Economics,  the  attitude  of  a  man's  mind 
towards  these  acquired  rights  is  the  active  principle  of  further  develop¬ 
ment,  and  when  legal  right,  in  the  shape  of  private  right,  seems  to  exclude 
itself  from  the  political  sphere,  it  becomes  a  subject  of  greater  political 
importance  in  the  higher  sense  than  anything  in  practical  politics,  for 
then  it  touches  the  elements  of  social  existence." 

Such  an  exordium  would  seem  to  promise  anything  but  a 
strict  impartiality,  but  outside  the  preface  the  work  takes  a 
stem  scientific  tone  that  never  breaks  down;  and  even  at  the 
end,  when  the  whole  reasoning  has  converged  in  a  circle  round 
one  conclusion,  that  conclusion  is  never  drawn,  and  the  work 
remains  as  a  great  foundation  for  some  edifice  which  was  never 
built  But  though  Lassalle  raised  on  it  no  theoretic  palace  of 
cards,  his  practical  work  as  a  politician  appealed  continually  to 
a  sense  of  injustice  in  the  present  social  system,  founded  on  a 
wrong  suffered  in  the  past,  the  growth  of  whose  existence  he 
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himself  described.  His  object  he  declares  in  the  title  to  be  the 
comparison  of  the  scientific  with  the  natural  conception  of  justice; 
and  the  first  question  which  he  sets  himself  to  discuss  is,  how 
far  acquired  rights  have  legal  and  moral  validity  without  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  obtained — that  is,  how 
far  are  we  justified  in  taking  away  by  retrospective  legislation 
what  has  been  declared  by  legal  sanction  to  be  a  man’s  right  ? 
His  answer  to  this  goes  very  deep  into  the  real  question  of  the 
existing  system  of  property  —  that  the  moral  conscience  of 
civilized  mankind  will  not  allow  that  a  man  should  suffer  for 
matters  that  have  already  passed  beyond  the  region  of  his  will. 
The  idea  of  individual  freedom  and  responsibility  which  Europe 
possesses  as  a  legacy  from  Greek  philosophy  and  Roman  law 
would  be  destroyed  if  the  law  should  grant  a  liberty,  and  then 
by  retrospective  action  attack  a  man  for  acts  performed  under 
this  permission.  But  this  highly  developed  idea  does  not  exist 
in  Oriental  nations,  where  the  action  of  the  political  authority 
is  regarded  in  some  measure  as  analogous  to  the  divine.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  limiting  and  conservative  idea  from 
becoming  an  insuperable  bond,  one  exception  is  allowed,  says 
Lassalle,  by  the  political  sense  of  mankind,  when  there  is  a 
universal  concensus  of  intention  to  organize  society  on  a  new 
basis,  exactly  equivalent  to  the  mythical  mutual  surrender  of  its 
rights  to  which  Hobbes  attributed  the  origin  of  society.  The 
immense  importance  of  this  exception  in  the  light  of  his  sub¬ 
sequent  opinions  cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  gradual  growth  of  these  acquired  rights,  hedged  round  by 
this  protecting  influence,  is  the  second  gi*eat  question  which  leads 
him  to  discuss  the  nature  of  testamentary  succession.  It  would 
be  too  long  to  follow  him  into  the  details  of  this  part  of  his  work, 
and  I  shall  only  give  the  bare  conclusion  to  which  he  comes.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  year  in  which  the  System  der 
erworhenen  Rcchte  was  published,  1861,  was  the  same  which 
saw  in  England  an  equally  orig^inal  sketch  of  the  same  subject, 
the  Ancient  Lawot  Sir  H.  Maine.  There  is  a  great  resemblance 
in  their  treatment  and  in  the  importance  which  they  lay  on  the 
same  aspects  of  the  case,  but  the  interpretation  is  not  in  each 
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case  the  same.  We  in  England  should  be  inclined  to  follow  our 
own  countryman,  because  his  theory  of  the  patriarchal  origin  of 
these  Roman  customs  gives  them  an  aspect  more  conformable 
with  our  own  rdgime. 

Comparing  the  modem  testament  with  the  Roman,  from 
which  it  undoubtedly  draws  its  origin,  Lassalle  found  that  the 
whole  evolution  was  based  on  an  essential  misconception.  In 
the  Roman  testament  the  transmission  of  property  was  an 
accident  subordinate  to  the  transmission  of  the  will  and 
personality  of  the  legator.  The  metaphysical  conception  which 
it  embodied  was  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  giving  the  man, 
apparently  deceased  yet  really  living,  the  power  of  perpetuating 
his  will  after  his  death ;  and  this  was  to  be  effected  by  proxy, 
through  the  medium  of  another,  and  to  secure  an  effective 
control  of  the  living  by  the  dead  all  the  machinery  of  the  will 
was  built  up.  The  accidental  misinterpretation  by  lawyers  of 
this  idea  made  the  transmission  of  property  to  the  heir  become 
the  important  feature,  and  this  view  of  it  has  been  transmitted 
in  error  to  modem  times.  And  so  a  monstrous  system — he  does 
not  call  it  so,  but  that  is  the  logical  conclusion — of  property- 
accumulation  has  been  built  up  on  a  misconception  and  against 
all  reason.  For  he  maintained  as  an  axiom,  that,  as  law  is  only 
an  attempt  to  express  the  general  spirit  by  interpreting  its  con¬ 
tinual  ebb  and  flow,  every  enactment  that  excluded  this  natural 
action  was  not  according  to  reason,  so  that  a  testament,  for 
instance,  being  something  shut  ofi"  by  a  dead  will,  should  not 
have  this  exclusive  power. 

Sir  H.  Maine  would  interpret  the  same  facts  in  a  different 
way.  The  Roman  testament  was  not  so  much  a  token  of  the 
immortality  of  the  individual  will,  but  a  recognition  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  family  as  expressed  in  the  will  of  its  head ;  and, 
since  this  sign  of  union  must  not  be  lost  by  the  failure  of  one 
man’s  life,  the  supremely  important  thing  was  to  preserve  the 
identity  and  rights  of  the  family  intact.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  mediaeval  conception  of  the  testament  was  not  so  far 
astray,  because  the  will  was  xised  in  feudal  times  pre-eminently 
as  the  instrument  to  preserve  the  solidarity  of  the  family,  only 
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this  family  was  no  longer  a  community,  as  in  early  Roman  and 
Teutonic  times,  but  a  long  line  of  eldest  sous.  Looked  at  in 
either  way,  Lassalle’s  accusation  against  the  system  of.  acquired 
rights  holds  good,  that  it  was  not  an  evolution  but  a  grotesque 
blunder  adopting  institutions  that  were  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  and  converting  them  into  instruments  for  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  a  favovu-ed  class.  In  his  own  analysis  the  testament, 
which  was  but  an  expression  of  a  noble  metaphysical  conception 
of  a  primitive  people,  became  througli  legal  obtuseness  and 
pragraaticalness  a  mere  device  for  justifying  private  accumula¬ 
tions  of  property.  In  the  other  light,  the  testament  which  was 
intended  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  family,  enabled  the  hea«I 
in  time  to  appropriate  for  liimself  wluvt  was  destined  for  the  use 
of  all. 

The  direct  deduction  from  these  theories  was  that  it  was  no 
new  departure  to  conceive  a  State  existing  where  all  accumula¬ 
tions  of  past  wealth  were  considered  to  be  the  heritage  of  the 
nation;  that  so  far  from  this  being  a  break  in  evolution.  Socialist 
schemes  were  really  attempts  to  return  to  a  path  from  which 
mankind  had  blunderingly  sti*ayed.  Of  the  other  question  also, 
of  the  validity  of  rights  so  acquired  and  the  method  of  setting 
them  aside,  his  handling  was  no  less  bold  in  the  first  part  of  the 
work,  so  that  the  System  der  erworhenen  Rechte  has  the  Ixjst 
claim  to  be  considered  the  fundamental  work  of  Socialism,  though 
that  honour  is  genemlly  accorded  to  Karl  Marx’s  Das  Capital. 

Las.salle  A.S  AX  Economist. 

For  his  real  economic  views,  as  put  forward  in  Herr  B.  Schvlze 
von  Delitzsch,  the  earnest  student  can  have  but  little  time.  He 
can  find  them  all  elsew’here  in  their  original  sources,  worked  out 
with  a  completeness  which  Lossalle  never  attempted.  And  yet, 
as  far  as  borrowing  went,  not  only  must  the  claim  of  Karl  Marx 
to  be  the  originator  of  his  ideas  be  deferred  to  that  of  Rodbertus, 
who  was  a  strong  theorist,  eai’lier  in  the  field,  and  Lassalle’s 
intimate  friend,  but  also  the  influence  even  of  the  latter  on  him 
has  been  often  exaggerated.  The  truth  is,  that  the  few  salient 
features  of  Lassalle’s  teaching,  as  Bohm-Bawerk  has  pointed  out 
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follow  so  inevitably  from  the  laws  framed  by  Ricardo  and 
accepted  by  Lassalle,  that  any  man  of  considerable  but  not 
extraordinary  insight  would  naturally  arrive  at  them  with  little 
aid.  It  is  the  eloquence  with  which  he  expressed  them,  the 
political  and  practical  form  which  he  gave  to  the  questions 
which  he  discussed,  which  make  it  worth  while  to  halt  and 
consider  views  of  minor  theoretic  importance,  it  is  true,  but 
supremely  interesting  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  illustration  and 
the  conciseness  of  the  argument.  Taking  such  of  his  opinions  one 
by  one  as  can  be  discussed  in  a  short  article,  let  us  see  briefly  the 
worth  of  his  opinions  on  three  important  subjects — the  nature  of 
value,  the  function  of  capital  in  production,  and  the  causes  which 
determine  the  rate  of  wages — three  questions  which  he  discusses 
often  enough  to  give  us  a  complete  knowledge  of  his  opinions. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  starting  from  the  point  to  which 
Ricardo  had  led  him,  the  law  that  for  manufactured  articles 
which  can  be  indefinitely  multiplied  the  determinant  factor  of 
value  is  labour,  Lassalle  endeavoured  by  a  device  of  his  own'  to 
extend  this  measure  to  cover  all  values.  For  this  he  invented 
the  term  “  socially  necessary  labour.”  It  was  undeniable  that  an 
hour’s  work  of  a  skilled  labourer  was  worth  three  or  four  hours’ 
work  of  an  unskilled  one,  and  often  infinitely  more.  The  answer 
to  this  difficulty  would  be  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  labour 
was  more  socially  necessary.  But  of  course  this  explanation 
does  not  take  us  very  far:  if  the  difference  in  value  between 
two  articles  which  have  cost  one  hour’s  labour  each  be  as  five  to 
one,  no  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  when  it  is  said  that 
the  social  necessity  of  the  one  hour’s  labour  waS  five  times  that 
of  the  other.  The  uselessness  of  this  term  is  apparent  when  we 
see  that  the  social  necessity  of  labour  is  not  anything  that  can 
be  determined  beforehand,  but  depends  on  value  in  use. 
Thousands  of  hours  of  labour  may  be  spent  on  new  spring 
bonnets,  and  the  social  necessity  of  this  labour  may  be  nil  if  the 
fashion  change.  Lassalle  ignored  also  a  very  important  excep¬ 
tion  made  by  Ricardo  to  the  dictum  that  in  certain  cases  labour 
is  a  measure  of  value.  Even  as  above,  in  the  case  of  those 
articles  which  can  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent,  the  time 
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of  their  pixxluction  is  a  considerable  element  of  value.  For 
instance,  the  wear  and  tear  of  fixed  capital,  which  has  to  be 
replaced  in  the  sale  of  an  article,  must  be  greater  in  proportion 
for  one  which  takes  five  years  to  complete  than  for  another 
which  can  be  turned  out  by  thousands  in  a  minute. 

Passing  on  to  the  second  question,  the  function  of  capital  in 
production,  on  which  he  had  far  more  to  say,  we  find  his  views 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  attack  on  Schulze  von  Dclitzsch, 
which  represents  in  a  popular  and  polemic  form  what  he  had 
once  intended  to  expand  more  scientifically.  He  puts  to  himself 
the  question,  What  is  capital  ?  And  in  this  inquiry  he  includes 
also.  What  has  been  capital  ?  why  does  capital  exist  ?  and  is 
its  existence  justifiable  ?  Beginning  ah  ovo,  he  endeavours  to 
trace  in  past  society  the  exact  form  in  which  the  instruments  of 
production  existed,  but  in  attaining  simplicity  and  brilliancy 
he  unfortunately  fails  in  exactitude.  Taking  the  recognized 
definitions  of  capital,  he  asked  whether  until  recent  times,  until 
the  beginning  of  the  bourgeois  regime,  such  a  thing  as  capital 
really  existed.  Was  the  bow  and  arrow  of  the  savage  capital, 
though  it  was  clearly  the  fruit  of  past  labour  applied  to  future 
production  ?  No,  because  it  would  be  of  use  only  when  the 
savage  went  hunting  by  himself;  but  if  he  desired  to  live  in 
idleness,  unless  some  other  person  wanted  to  hunt,  the  bow  could 
not  become  a  source  of  revenue.  Had  the  immense  wealth  of 
Croesus  the  characteristics  of  capital  ?  No,  l)ecause  it  was  there 
to  be  consumed  or  stored  up ;  it  could  not  be  capitalized  in  order 
that  an  income  could  be  drawn  from  it  without  the  exertion  of 
the  owner.  Capital,  said  Lassallc,  is  the  result  of  the  division 
of  labour,  an  accident  by  which  in  the  complicated  details  of  a 
vast  mechanism  those  who  start  from  a  position  of  advantage 
are  enabled  to  cheat  and  trick  the  necessitous  and  ignorant  to 
surrender  the  larger  part  of  the  product  of  their  labour.  This 
essential  characteristic  of  capital,  the  injustice  of  its  reward, — for 
which  he  quotes  the  applause  given  by  Cato  to  the  old  law  that 
a  thief  should  restore  twofold  the  amount  of  his  theft,  but  a 
usurer  four,  as  well  as  the  rule  of  the  canon  law, — was  recognized, 
he  said,  both  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  because 
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in  those  times  loans  were  made  chiefly  for  purposes  of  consump¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  rightly  considered  shameful  that  men  should 
draw  an  advantage  from  the  necessities  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Though  conditions  have  been  slightly  changed  towards  modern 
times,  essentially  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  regards  both  the  indus¬ 
trial  classes  of  the  towns  and  the  feudal  agricultuml  system  of 
the  country,the  following  dictum  is  true — for  the  two  classes  stood 
on  the  same  economical  footing — that  what  was  produced  could 
not  (except  to  a  limited  extent  be  used  as  capital. 

It  is  time  to  criticize  this  historical  sketch.  The  first  obvious 
remark  is  that  Lassalle,  as  a  condition  of  capital  in  past  times, 
demands  a  quality  which  it  only  partially  possesses  at  the 
present  day.  He  refuses  to  recognize  as  capital  the  bow  and 
arrow  of  the  Indian,  or  the  wealth  of  Crcesus,  because  they  did 
not  possess  perfect  adaptability  nor  the  faculty  of  realizing  a 
i*evenue  by  an  easy  investment.  But  is  this  condition  omni¬ 
present  at  the  present  day  ?  Are  there  not  vast  stores  of  capital 
locked  up  in  land  and  machinery  which  bring  no  return  owing 
to  peculiar  circumstances  ?  The  money  locked  up  in  the  Panama 
Canal  can  only  become  capital  if  M.  de  Lesseps  can  borrow  so 
many  millions  more  to  complete  it.  The  bow  of  the  Indian 
might  bring  him  a  revenue  if  he  had  two  and  lent  one  to  his 
friend  at  the  price  of  a  few  skins.  The  gold  and  silver  mines 
and  the  slaves  of  Croesus  could  have  been  multiplied  tenfold  if 
some  one  had  suggested  to  him  to  fit  out  a  ship  and  explore  the 
tin-mines  of  Cornwall,  or  construct  a  system  of  drainage  to 
irrigate  the  island  of  Rhodes. 

And  what,  then,  is  the  distinction  which  Lassalle  wislied  to 
draw  between  the  capital  before  and  after  the  dominion  of  the 
bourgeois  regime  ?  To  put  the  words  in  his  mouth,  we  might 
suggest  that,  in  hiking  the  characteristic  of  opportunities  of 
investment,  he  selected  a  quality  of  capital  which  varies  from 
time  to  time  only  in  degree,  but  that  there  is  a  broad  line 
between  the  nature  of  a  quantity  of  wealth  applied  to  the 
pui'poses  of  production  which  arises  from  an  unsought  superfluity 
and  wealth  hoarded  up  with  pain  and  self-denial  to  become 
*  N.B.  My  addition  to  make  the  position  intelligible. 
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capital.  And  this  dividing  line  will  fall  at  the  time  selected  by 
Lassalle  to  begin  to  apply  the  name  of  capital. 

In  a  sketch,  by  way  of  illustration,  which  cannot  claim  to  be 
more  scientific  than  his,  this  distinction  can  be  made  more  clear. 
Probably  the  primeval  capitalist  was  not,  as  the  old  economists 
said,  the  savage  who  starved  himself  and  saved  his  roots  for  five 
years  in  order  to  get  some  one  else  to  gather  them  for  him, 
when  he  became  a  capitalist,  but  one  who  found  on  a  good  tract 
of  land  more  than  he  could  eat,  and  skilfully  turned  this  advan^ 
tage  to  profit.  In  other  words,  the  earliest  accumulations  of 
wealth  were  the  result  of  a  surplus,  and  not  of  saving.  And 
under  primitive  conditions,  and,  much  later,  in  classical  and 
mediaeval  times,  this  character  was  preserved,  so  that  the  exaction 
of  interest  was  deemed  a  covetous  use  of  the  special  bounties 
bestowed  by  God.  And  this  is  a  truer  explanation  of  the  early 
condemnation  of  usury  than  that  given  by  Lassalle.  As  time  went 
on,  however,  the  necessity  of  a  previous  accumulation  of  wealth 
to  carry  on  production  became  clear,  and  this  advantage  was 
sought  by  poorer  people,  who  at  great  sacrifice  hoarded  their 
wealth  for  this  purpose.  And  supposing  them  to  be  in  a 
position  not  to  be  able  themselves  to  apply  profitably  these 
accumulations,  was  it  to  be  expected  that  they  would  part  for 
nothing  with  that  which  bad  cost  so  much  toil  ?  Thus  came 
the  justification  of  interest,  before  which  the  condemnation  of 
the  Church  ultimately  gave  way.  On  the  other  side,  we  see  at 
the  present  day,  as  Lassalle  saw,  this  reward  coming,  not  only 
to  the  man  who  had  earned  it  by  abstinence,  but  to  the  rich  man 
whose  wealth  accumulated  on  his  hands;  and  it  is  necessary 
politically,  under  the  present  system,  that  the  latter  should  be 
maintained  in  idleness  that  the  former  may  be  encouraged  to 
forego  his  enjoyment  and  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

‘‘The  Rothschilds  are  the  greatest  abstainers  in  Europe,"  said 
Lassalle,  satirically  ;  and  again,  “  What  debaucheil  rascals,  what  im¬ 
pure  rakes  must  these  workers  be,  who  manifestly  receive  no  reward  of 
abstinence  ?  Doubtless  the  truth  is  that  it  is  these,  and  not  the  others, 
who  secretly  keep  mistresses,  and  own  villas  and  country  houses  where 
they  indulge  in  frightful  orgies  !  ” 
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This  was  the  weak  point,  in  his  opponents’  armour,  where  he 
struck  and  wounded  unmercifully ;  but  I  cannot  pass  on  without 
further  discussion  of  this  extremely  difficult  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  income  derived  from  capital.  It  is  plainly  im¬ 
possible  to  settle  this  question  by  slight  inaccurate  sketches  of  a 
supposed  former  state  of  society.  Interest  cannot  be  called  the 
reward  of  abstinence  when  so  notoriously  it  is  not  so  in  the 
majority  of  cases;  the  theory  of  its  natural  productiveness  is 
but  another  way  of  saying  that  it  demands  and  obtains  a  pay¬ 
ment  for  its  use,  without  adding  any  further  explanation; 
Lassallc,  with  Rodbertus  and  Marx,  held  that  interest — as  a  part 
of  the  gains  of  the  capitalist — was  nothing  more  than  a  sum 
taken  from  labour,  the  sole  creator  of  value,  by  superior 
strength.  This  theory  Professor  Bohm-Bawerk,  in  a  classical 
work  on  the  subject,  rejects  with  as  much  certainty  as  any 
of  the  others.  The  reward  of  the  capitalist,  he  says,  is  more 
of  the  nature  of  discount.  A  certain  quantity  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  production  being  an  accomplished  fact  is  worth  a 
certain  amount,  say,  £100,  which  is  the  measure  of  a  possible 
present  enjoyment,  supposing  it  convertible  into  any  commodity. 
But  this  present  possibility  of  enjoyment,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  man,  is  valued  more  than  the  same  possibility  a  year  hence, 
and  the  difference  between  the  two  has  a  market  value  which  is 
determined  by  supply  and  demand.  In  other  words,  £100  in  my 
pocket  represents  to  me  £103  in  England  approximately  in  twelve 
months,  and  £106  in  two  years,  and  thus  in  gradual  progression 
it  represents  a  large  amount  in  the  distant  future.  Now,  if  the 
exploitation  theory  were  correct,  the  labourer  could  demand 
from  the  capitalist  £100  in  wages  at  the  moment,  promising 
him  to  return  £100  in  commodities  in  twelve  months,  and  thus 
it  refuses  to  recognize  the  commercial  value  of  the  difference 
between  present  and  deferred  enjoyment. 

Yet  this  proof  of  the  justice  of  a  reward  for  capital  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  LassaUe,  even  if  he  accepted  it.  He  would 
proceed  to  attack  a  large  margin  remaining  in  the  hands  of  a 
capitalist  beyond  the  normal  rate  of  interest.  But  into  all  the 
details  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  economic 
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science  has  succeeded  in  determining  far  more  clearly  now  than 
then  the  nature  of  the  reward  gained  by  the  skilful  employer. 
President  Walker  has  thrown  great  light  on  it  by  using  an 
analogy  with  the  rent  of  land,  pointing  out  that  the  vast  profits 
of  one  man  as  compared  with  another  in  a  similar  position  are 
due  directly  to  his  superior  skill.  It  is  a  striking  fact  in  the 
education  of  the  labourer  that,  in  certain  trades,  he  is  beginning 
to  understand  this  truth  and  profit  by  it.  For  instance,  in  the 
textile  trade  in  Lancashire  the  trade-unionists  understand  this 
point,  that  their  wages  often  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
employer.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  the  abundance  of  skill  amongst 
employers  raise  by  competition  the  level  necessary  to  obtain  the 
lowest  profits  which  they  will  take,  a  better  article  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  same  amount  of  labour,  and  one  of  two  things  will 
happen.  Either  the  price  of  the  commodity  will  be  lowered  by 
competition  amongst  employers,  in  which  case  the  market  will 
be  extended,  and  the  labourers  will  gain  an  increase  of  wages, 
to  the  extent  of  the  saving  involved  by  the  more  frequent 
use  of  fixed  capital ;  or  else,  if  the  price  be  maintained  at  the 
same  level,  which  may  be  possible  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
labourers,  if  well  organized,  can  wrest  tliis  increase  of  wealth 
from  their  employers,  until  again  the  least  skilful  of  these 
gain  only  a  reasonable  interest  and  profit.  So  profits  will  be 
reduced  all  round,  and  the  labourer  will  gain  in  either  case.  So 
it  is  a  maxim  in  the  textile  unions  of  Lancashire  to  strike 
against  an  employer  who  does  not  pay  the  standard  rates  of 
wages,  even  if  he  can  show  by  his  books  that  he  is  making  less 
than  the  ordinary  profits,  on  the  ground  that  a  certain  efficiency 
must  be  maintained,  and  that  if  an  employer  is  not  equal  to  it 
he  must  be  content  to  accept  only  a  rate  of  interest  for  his 
capital,  and  entrust  its  management  to  some  one  more  skilful 
It  is  the  highest  point  yet  reached  in  the  industrial  organization 
of  the  world,  this  recognition  by  employers  and  employed  of  the 
mutual  interest  which  each  has  in  the  other’s  efficiency. 

To  discuss  the  third  question  of  the  famous  Elieme  Lohn- 
gesetz  is  now  almost  unnecessary.  It  is  recognized  to-day  that 
if  the  labourers  are  well  organized  so  as  to  put  themselves  on 
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an  equality  in  the  great  bargain,  they  Can  raise  their  wages 
always  up  to  a  standard  proportionate  to  the  efficiency  of  their 
labour,  leaving  a  margin  for  interest,  insurance  against  risk,  and 
the  wages  of  management  When  capital  is  plentiful,  and 
security  prevails,  employers  will  always  be  found  to  accept  this 
bare  margin,  and  in  their  competition  the  labourer  can  secure  all 
that  is  left.  In  fact,  it  is  the  labourer,  when  a  proper  organiza¬ 
tion  gives  him  strength,  who  is  the  residuary  legatee  in  the 
division  of  the  results  of  production.  F urther,  when  capital  is 
locked  up  in  expensive  plant,  cases  may  easily  occur  where  the 
capitalist  suffers  injustice  in  being  forced  to  put  up  with  less 
than  is  his  due. 

What  is  now  left  of  the  Socialism  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  wlien 
we  no  longer  admit  that  labour  is  the  sole  factor  of  value,  that  a 
reward  to  capital  for  its  function  in  production  is  unjust,  and  that 
the  labourer  cannot  improve  his  position  because  he  is  driven 
always  to  accept  the  barest  means  of  subsistence  ?  The  answer 
is.  Everything.  His  ideas  were  above  and  beyond  the  mistaken 
estimate  which  he  formed  of  the  economic  conditions  of  his 
time.  If  the  reward  of  capital  be  legitimate,  it  remains  no  less 
a  question  whether  it  would  not  rather  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
community  that  the  benefit  of  the  possession  of  past  accumula¬ 
tions  of  wealth  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  instead 
of  into  those  of  a  few  individuals.  To  estimate  the  alteration 
which  the  change  would  produce  in  the  motives  of  men,  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  own  good  and  that 
of  posterity,  is  a  political  and  not  an  economic  problem.  Lassalle 
had  no  great  belief  in  a  miraculous  development  of  human 
nature,  and  supposed  that  five  hundred  years  at  least  would 
be  needful  for  the  change.  Like  a  true  statesman  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  springs  of  human  action,  he  recognized  the 
truth  that  to  produce  a  result  from  the  sluggish  wills  of  man¬ 
kind  much  more  must  be  attempted  and  proclaimed  than  is 
ever  likely  to  happen.  If  he  talked  as  if  universal  suffrage 
would  regenerate  the  world  in  a  few  years,  he  did  so  because  a 
great  effort  was  needed  to  gain  this  all-important  instrument  of 
progress.  He  never  expected  to  live  to  see  complete  Socialism  ; 
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without  doubt  he  would  have  found  it  intolerable ;  but  he  saw 
it  in  the  distanee,  and  he  made  straight  with  indomitable 
energy  of  will  -for  the  next  step.  He  has  left  no  greater  legacy 
to  the  modem  Socialist  party  in  Germany  than  this  lesson, 
which  is  the  secret  of  progress, — to  have  an  unattainable  ideal 
which  will  make  it  ever  impossible  for  men  to  rest  satisfied, 
and  to  attempt  only  the  next  tangible  result,  however  small. 

But  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said.  What  was  the 
practical  proposal  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle  ?  Who  knows  ?  He  was 
a  man  with  but  one  practical  proposal  at  a  time,  and  this  pro> 
posal  of  universal  suffrage  he  never  lived  to  see  realized.  His 
plans,  as  far  as  we  can  pick  them  up,  here  and  there  pointed 
to  a  gradual  education  of  the  State  to  its  economic  duties. 
General  productive  associations  were  to  be  formed  with  the 
capital  and  the  credit  from  the  State  which  workmen  could  not 
procure  for  themselves.  They  were  to  be  formed  on  business 
principles,  and  to  depend  for  their  success  on  the  economic  gain 
of  careful  organization  of  labour  and  an  assured  market.  Then 
he  would  probably  have  gone  as  far  as  John  Stuart  Mill  in 
restricting  or  abolishing  the  right  of  testamentary  bequest. 
Lastly,  the  instmment  he  would  use  was  to  be  the  national  will ; 
and  he  did  not  wander,  as  Karl  Marx,  into  a  Utopiaji  scheme, 
where  men  were  to  become  angels  in  order  that  they  might 
enjoy  a  greater  measure  of  material  comforts.  Lassalle  was  a 
statesman,  and  not  a  dreamer;  he  trusted,  not  in  universal 
brotherhood,  but  in  a  national  policy;  he  looked  to  human 
nature,  and  not  to  virtues  which  would  make  Socialism  unneces¬ 
sary;  and  lastly,  and  perhaps  most  happily  of  all,  he  never 
expected  all  these  tilings  to  take  place  in  a  day. 

G.  Binney  Dibblee. 


THE  IMPEDIMENT  TO  PRODUCTION. 


I. 

The  social  welfare  demands  a  greater  production  of  wealth. 

By  wealth,  we  mean  useful  things.  In  1882,  the  date  of 
the  last  available  returns,  the  aggregate  income  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  valued  at  1,247  millions,  which  would  have 
afforded  an  income  of  £S5  4«.  per  head.'  Allowing  five  indi¬ 
viduals  to  a  family,  and  supposing  an  equal  distribution  had 
been  made,  this  would  have  afforded  an  income  of  £176  to  each 
household.  In  comparing  two  periods,  value  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  a  measure  of  useful  things.  Useful  things  may  be 
lower  at  one  time  by  being  plentiful,  and  from  other  causes ; 
while  at  emother  they  may  be  of  high  value  on  account  of  their 
scarcity.  Our  memory,  however,  will  take  us  back  to  1882, 
and  bring  to  our  mind  with  tolerable  precision  the  value  of 
commodities  at  that  period,  and  what  might  then  have  been 
purchetsed  by  a  family  with  an  income  of  £176.  No  such 
standard  of  comfort  reaches  our  ideal  future  standard.  Assuming 
all  things  the  same,  we  might  be  content  with  such  an  income  as 
the  minimum  for  a  family.  But  it  is  evident  there  must  be  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  annual  aggregate  production  to  secure 
such  a  minimum,  unless  the  larger  incomes  are  to  be  decreased 
as  a  direct  means  of  augmenting  the  smaller  ones,  which  is  not 
entertained. 


II. 

As  there  is  a  keen  desire  for  wealth  among  all  classes,  the 
question  arises  why  a  greater  aggregate  production  is  not 
forthcoming. 

In  the  past,  the  explanation  was  supposed  to  lie  in  “the 
1  Mulhall,  Dictionary  of  Statistics  (“  Income  ”),  p.  245. 
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niggardliness  of  nature.”  The  Malthusian  creed,  generally 
accepted  in  England,  expressed  the  requirements  of  its  believers 
rather  than  actual  facts.  •  It  was  convenient  for  the  affluent  to 
find  an  excuse  for  grappling  with  the  disagreeable  problem  of 
poverty,  and  the  Malthusian  creed  answered  the  purpose 
a<lmirably.  But  this  creed  has  not  come  out  imscathed  under 
modem  criticism.  Investigation  shows  it  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
facts.  Arithmetic  proves  that  the  earth  neither  is  nor  can  be, 
at  any  known  rate  of  increase,  over-populated  for  generations  to 
come.  The  whole  world  is  man’s  inheritance,  and  not  a  limited 
and  imaginary  area,  which  it  is  necessary  to  assume  to  render 
Malthus’s  argument  valid.  Statistics  show  that,  until  actual 
pressure  of  numbers  has  arrived,  the  greater  the  population,  the 
greater  the  possible  productive  capacity  of  the  community  per 
head.  Take  two  bodies  of  men,  one  consisting  of  ten  thousand 
and  the  other,  of  one  hundred  thousand.  Assuming  they  are 
equally  intelligent,  and  have  other  things  equal,  such  as  soil, 
climate,  etc.,  the  smaller  cannot  compete  with  the  larger  either  in 
agriculture  or  anything  else.  The  larger  body  can  produce  more 
per  head  than  the  smaller  body.  Statistics^  appear  to  afibrd 
overwhelming  evidence  of  this,  and  the  common  experience  of 
daily  life  seems  to  confirm  statistics.  The  handicrafts  have  been 
absorbed  into  the  factories,  the  small  retail  shops  are  fast  dying 
out ;  larger  and  larger  associations  are  the  order  of  the  day, 
developing  “  Trades  Unions  ”  and  “  Trusts.”  Nor  is  the  scare  of 
the  over-population  of  the  world  worth  much  consideration. 
Society  will  probably  be  in  a  more  judicial  frame  of  mind  after 
the  publication  of  the  next  census  or  tw'o  has  made  further 
pretence  too  shallow  to  be  worth  continuing.  It  will  then,  no 
doubt,  be  realized  and  acknowledged  that  population  will  in  the 
future  be  regulated  by  man’s  intelligence. 

If,  then,  “the  niggardliness ‘of  nature”  does  not  prevent  an 

*  Two  centuries  ago,  taking  the  population  of  England  as  little  over  five  millions, 
the  income  was  £8  per  hea^  and  capital  £50  per  head,  for  the  whole  people. 
According  to  Mr.  Oiifen,  the  capital  in  1885  was  approximately  £270  per  hc^,  and 
the  income  about  £M.  And  oWrve  that  Mr.  Qiffcn  thinks  that  no  allowance,  or 
little  allowance,  should  be  made  for  the  greater  purchasing  power  of  money  two 
centuries  ago.  (The  Growth  of  Capital,  p.  75.) 
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abundant  increase  in  the  production  of  wealth,  what  does  pre¬ 
vent  it  ?  In  England,  at  least,  wealth  is  keenly  desired,  and 
there  is  an  abundance  of  force  applicable.  There  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  eager  and  ready  for  work,  and  nineteen-twentieths 
of  existing  machinery  and  appliances  are  not  at  work  full  time. 
In  fact,  unlimited  force  is  within  man’s  call  if  there  was  only  a 
demand  for  it.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  lack  of  brain¬ 
power  as  a  directing  energy.  If,  then,  nature’s  resources  are 
practically  inexhaustible,  and  the  forces  under  man’s  control 
well-nigh  almighty,  why  does  he  not  use  them  to  produce 
abundant  wealth  ? 


III. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  present  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
is  the  great  impediment  to  an  increased  annual  production. 

In  1883  the  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  distributed  ha 
follows :  ^ — 


Number  of  Fkmllles.  Income. 

Gentry .  222,000  . .  . .  £33.1,000,000 

Middle .  604,000  ..  ..  241,000,000 

Trades .  1,220,000  ..  ..  244,000,000 

Working  . .  . .  4,629,000  . .  . .  447,000,000 


The  above  figures  represent  the  money  value  of  the  total 
produce  of  commodities  for  one  year.  Then,  according  to  the 
above  statistics,  less  than  one  third  of  the  population  appro¬ 
priates  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  the  annual  produce,  leaving 
the  remaining  third  to  the  working  classes,  who  are  twice 
as  numerous  as  all  other  classes  put  together.  Glutted  markets 
are  the  consequence  of  this  unequal  distribution. 

Money  and  its  substitutes  are  mere  tools  of  exchange.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  counters  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  com¬ 
modities  by  compound  barter.  Practically,  buying  and  selling 
is  barter;  and  money  and  its  substitutes  may  be  left  out  of 
consideration,  while  we  see  the  results  of  the  distribution  of  the 
annual  produce  by  direct  barter. 

First,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  home  market.  The  total 
produce  of  commodities  for  the  year  is  the  source  of  rent, 
*  Mulhall,  Dictionary  of  StatUtict,  p.  246. 
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interest,  profits,  and  wages  for  that  year.  A  commodity  is  any¬ 
thing  over  which  a  proprietary  right  is  exercised. 

The  working  classes,  according  to  the  given  statistics,  take 
one  third  of  the  total  value  of  the  year’s  product  of  commodities 
as  wages.  This  they  consume  in  providing  themselves  with 
their  present  standard  of  comfort.  Anything  beyond  they  are 
unable  to  obtain,  because  they  have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange 
which  will  be  accepted  in  the  market.  Hence,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  further  exchange  in  the  market  is  blocked. 

But,  as  far  as  the  working  classes  are  concerned,  the  exchange 
of  commodities  is  blocked  outside  the  market  And  this  block 
is  in  the  one  commodity,  in  the  possession  of  the  working  classes, 
which  remains  to  them  available  for  exchange.  The  proprietary 
right  to  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  remains  stagnant.  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  out  of  employment,  and  perhaps  as  many 
more  not  working  full  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased 
efficiency  of  labour  which  might  arise  from  the  whole  body  of 
labourers  taking  an  interest  in  their  work.  If  this  additional 
and  increased  efficient  labour  could  be  applied,  an  enormous 
increase  of  products  might  be  forthcoming,  which  in  that  case 
would  be  available  for  exchange,  to  remove  the  existing  block 
of  goods  upon  the  market. 

What  prevents  the  working  classes  from  applying  this  labour  ? 
They  have  lost  all  control  over  opportunities.  By  suffering 
themselves  to  be  entirely  shut  out  from  the  soil,  they  are  now 
at  the  mercy  of  the  laboiu:  market  and  the  demand  of  employers. 
If  they  could  turn  to  the  land,  they  might  render  thenjselves 
independent  of  a  market  as  far  as  the  produce  went,  for  they 
could  consume  what  they  produce.  And  they  could  produce 
food,  a  considerable  part  of  their  clothing,  and  a  healthy  dwell¬ 
ing.  But  the  advantage  of  the  control  of  land  would  be  indirect 
rather  than  direct.  By  its  means  the  proletariat  might  break 
the  chains  which  bind  them  to  the  labour  market  It  would 
afford  them  a  resource  in  addition  to  their  present  dependence 
upon  wages  for  existence.  Thus  they  might  secure  the  social 
value  of  the  work  done,  as  the  measure  of  their  wages,  instead 
•  of  being  compelled,  as  now,  to  submit  to  the  competition  value. 
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But  why  do  not  employers  become  more  active  in  production  ? 
Because  the  market  is  already  congested  with  their  products. 
One  third  of  the  population,  comprising  the  classes  securing 
rent,  interest,  and  profits,  obtain  in  the  distribution  of  the  annual 
produce  two  thirds  of  the  total  value  of  the  produce.  This 
supply,  yearly  increasing  with  improved  inventions,  affords 
them  more  than  they  can  consume.  Hence  there  is  a  scramble 
for  a  market,  and,  after  all  exchanges  have  taken  place  among 
this  third  of  the  population,  there  is  a  large  surplus  which  is 
not  required  by  this  section  of  the  population.  And,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  remaining  two  thirds  of  the  population,  consisting 
of  the  working  classes,  are  unable  to  take  this  surplus,  for  they 
have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange. 

Hence  this  congestion  of  the  market  regulates  the  productive 
power  of  labour.  If  it  were  not  for  foreign  markets,  after  the 
working  classes  were  supplied  with  such  things  as  their  wages 
could  purchase,  production  would  be  regulated  by  the  demand 
of  the  classes  in  receipt  of  rent,  interest,  and  profits.  Thus,  for 
instance,  after  the  poverty-stricken  demands  of  the  working 
classes  for  cotton  goods  had  been  supplied,  further  production 
of  cotton  goods  must  be  regulated  by  the  requirements  of  the 
remaining  third  of  the  population ;  for,  if  more  were  produced 
than  their  demand  required,  the  goods  would  glut  the  market, 
although  tens  of  thousands  of  the  poor  were  clothed  in  rags, 
and  the  homes  of  the  proletariat  generally  were  miserably 
deficiently  supplied  with  cotton  goods.  Assuming,  then,  that 
commerce  were  confined  exclusively  to  the  home  market,  the 
result  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  annual  produce  would 
be,  that  it  would  limit  the  productive  power  of  the  community, 
not  to  the  wants  of  the  community  and  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  community,  but  to  the  demand  of  the  market,  artificially 
blocked  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  produce. 

Unequal  distribution  is  producing  similar  effects  among  all 
nations.  Times  were  when  Elngland,  with  her  accessible  iron 
and  coal,  had  an  immense  start  over  continental  nations,  and 
for  a  long  time  she  obtained  a  world-wide  market  for  her  pro¬ 
ductions.  Of  late  years,  however,  American,  Continental,  and 
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Colonial  productions  liave  come  into  active  competition  with 
English  products,  and  commercial  jealousy  is  becoming  a  serious 
danger.  The  tariff  policy  has  aggravated  the  difficulty. 

But  it  is  not  only  numbers  among  the  proletariat  who  cannot 
get  employment,  and  so  exert  themselves  in  production.  This 
is  only  one  side  of  the  evil.  A  great  residuum  of  the  services 
of  the  educated  is  becoming  as  unsalable  as  the  residuum  of 
unskilled  labour.  There  are  probably  quite  as  many  governesses 
seeking  employment,  as  there  are  needlewomen  seeking  plain 
sewing.  Paterfamilias  knows  to  his  cost  the  difficulty  of 
securing  his  sons  a  post.  He  realizes  that  there  ought  to  ‘be  a 
demand  for  this  youthful  and  intelligent  energy,  although  there 
is  apparently  next  to  none.  There  is  scarcely  an  agriculturist, 
a  manufacturer,  or  a  merchant  who  could  not  produce  more, 
if  there  was  a  chance  of  profitably  disposing  of  the  produce. 
If  more  were  produced  there  would  be  more  to  distribute,  and 
it  is  prima  fade  absurd  to  maintain  that  the  services  of  the 
educated  are  not  factors  of  primary  importance  to  efficient 
production.  Yet  why  is  the  demand  for  their  services  so 
astonishingly  short  of  the  supply !  The  evidence  appears  con¬ 
clusive  that  the  existing  poverty  of  society  does  not  originate  from 
any  want  of  productive  vitality ;  but  arises  from  a  congestion 
in  the  circulatory  system,  induced  by  the  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth. 


IV. 

Hitherto  writers  upon  economics  have  belonged  to  the  affiuent 
classes.  They  have  deified  capital,  and  preposterously  magnified 
the  services  of  the  classes  receiving  rent,  interest,  and  profits  in 
production.  The  intervention  of  money  has  obscured  the  facts 
of  the  case,  so  that  the  affluent  have  been  able  to  glorify  their 
services  to  society,  without  the  fallacy  of  their  arguments  being 
suspected  by  themselves  or  detected  by  others. 

As  the  classes  receiving  rent,  interest,  and  profits  do  not 
spend  all  their  income  upon  their  personal  gratification,  they  are 
supposed  to  benefit  society  by  devoting  the  surplus  to  produc¬ 
tion  by  means  of  their  bankers,  investments,  etc.  But  would 
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not  the  commodities  perform  similar  functions  even  if  they  fell 
to  the  workmen’s  wages  ? 

Where  do  the  rents  come  from  which  the  landlords  enjoy? 
From  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  which  is  raised  by  labour. 
We  may  imagine  the  rent  paid  in  kind  without  disturbing  any 
essential  principle  either  of  production  or  distribution.  Although 
the  landlord  in  England  usually  receives  his  rent  in  money,  the 
tenant  has  to  sell  the  produce  of  the  land  to  obtain  the  money, 
so  that,  if  the  rent  were  paid  in  kind,  it  would  only  transfer  the 
sale  of  the  produce  from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord.  In  the 
event  of  the  landlord  being  paid  in  kind,  what  can  he  do  with 
the  mass  of  produce  brought  to  him  as  rent.  Neither  he  nor 
his  household  can  consume  more  than  an  insignificant  fraction 
of  the  whole,  and  the  remainder  is  only  useful  to  him  as  a  means 
of  exchange. 

Now,  this  unconsumed  rent  may  be  used  by  the  landlord  for 
exchange  in  two  ways.  It  may  be  used  (a)  to  exchange  for 
commodities  for  personal  gratification,  or  (j3)  it  may  be  used  to 
invest  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  future  income.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  investing  of  the  year's  unconsilmed  rent  by  the 
landlord  is  really  exchanging  a  perishable  article  for  a  charge 
on  future  production. 

a.  If  the  unconsumed  rent  is  exchanged  for  commodities  for 
the  personal  gratification  of  the  landlord  and  his  belongings,  it 
is  true  it  may  remove  congestions  of  commodities  from  the 
market  in  the  form  of  the  goods  which  he  buys ;  and  it  may 
provide  a  livelihood  for  a  great  number  of  dependants,  their 
services  being  taken  in  exchange.  This,  however,  is  no  more 
than  the  commodities  accruing  from  the  unconsumed  rent  under 
any  circumstances  would  perform,  except  that  they  might 
possibly  circulate  commodities  produced  by  labour  of  a  more 
useful  kind  than  the  produce  of  excessive  luxuries  and  the 
services  of  flunkeys.  Thus,  if  the  wages  of  the  workmen  by 
whose  toil  the  produce  is  raised  were  higher  and  the  rent  lower, 
commodities  would  be  equally  applicable  for  exchange.  The 
difference  would  be  that,  instead  of  the  landlord  having  the 
additional  rent,  the  workmen  would  have  the  additional  wages ; 
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and  instead  of  the  commodities  being  in  the  hands  of  an 
individual  to  be  exchanged,  they  would  be  distributed  among 
many  to  be  exchanged.  Thus,  if  the  landlord’s  commodities, 
accruing  from  the  unconsumed  rent,  are  applicable  to  remove 
congestions  from  the  market  in  the  form  of  commodities  generally, 
including  flunkey’s  services,  the  workman’s  commodities,  accruing 
from  unconsumed  wages,  are  applicable  to  remove  congestions 
from  the  market  consisting  of  clothing  or  anything  else.  How, 
in  such  a  case,  is  society  necessarily  benefited  by  the  landlord 
appropriating  the  rent  of  a  vast  estate  ? 

/3.  Supposing  the  unconsumed  rent,  instead  of  being  exchanged 
for  commodities  for  the  personal  gratification  of  the  landlord,  is 
invested  in  more  land.  Such  an  investment  only  tends  to 
increase  the  existing  land  monopoly,  and  the  accompanying 
evil  of  excluding  the  proletariat  from  the  soil  is  aggravated. 
And  the  result  is  that  perishable  articles  are  exchanged  to  secure 
a  charge  on  future  production.  Although  there  are  other 
modifying  influences,  this  charge  is  higher  or  lower  acewding 
to  the  effect  of  the  land  monopoly  upon  the  competition  fen: 
wages. 

Assuming  the  unconsuined  rent  is  not  invested  in  land,  but  in 
something  else  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  income,  it  then 
only  performs  the  functions  of  exchange.  It,  in  fact,  purchases 
commodities  from  the  market  by  the  readjustment  of  the 
proprietary  rights  to  the  commodities  reciprocally  exchanged, 
and  the  interest  secured  is  a  chaige  on  future  {H*oduction.  Thus 
the  proprietary  right  to  twenty -five  pigs,  received  as  part  of  the 
rent,  may  be  exchanged  for  the  proprietary  right  to  the  means 
of  securing  the  labour  of  one  man  few  three  weeks  per  annum  for 
ever.  In  practice  this  might  be  secured  by  exchanging  the  pigs 
for  the  proprietary  right  to  the  annual  interest  of  £100  stock 
consols.  In  this  way  future  generations  may  be  saddled  with  a 
charge  to  support  idle  legatees  who  render  no  service  to  society 
in  return. 

But  these  commodities  would  perform  any  or  either  of  these 
functions  whether  they  fell  to  the  property  of  the  landowner  as 
rent  or  not.  They  would  perform  similar  functions  if  they  fell 
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to  the  farmers  as  profits,  or  to  the  labourers’  share  as  extra 
wagea  The  beneficent  influence  of  landowners  upon  society, 
if  they  are  simply  of  the  idle  class,  is  mere  illusion.  The  annual 
produce  is,  and  must  be,  consumed  within  a  few  months.  Even 
if  cereals  are  capable  of  preservation  for  years,  in  practice  they 
never  are  preserved.  The  cost  of  their  preservation  would 
involve  ruinous  los.s,  and  no  appreciable  quantity  exists  over  a 
year  or  two.  Even  buildings,  if  unused,  involve  serious  loss. 
So  that  the  production  of  commodities  begets  demand  in  what¬ 
ever  hands  the  commodities  fall.  The  proprietary  right  to  more 
of  a  particular  commodity  than  an  individual  and  his  belongings 
can  consume  or  use,  is  of  no  direct  personal  use  either  to  the 
agriculturist,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  or  the  workman. 
Its  sole  use  is  to  exchange  for  some  other  commodity  with 
producers  who  likewise  have  more  than  they  can  consume  or 
use  of  their  special  commodity.  The  landowners  can  only 
determine  what  direction  the  proprietary  right  to  the  produce, 
in  the  form  of  rent,  shall  take.  If  it  is  used  for  exchange  at 
•all,  it  will  remove  congestions  of  commodities  awaiting  exchanges 
from  somewhere,  and  this  the  produce  devoted  to  rent  will  do 
in  whatever  hands  it  falls,  whether  to  the  landowner  as  rent, 
the  farmer  as  extra  profit,  or  the  labourer  as  extra  wages.  The 
ordinary  profits  and  wages  supply  the  farmers  and  labourers 
with  food,  so  that  these  extra  profits  and  extra  wages  would  be 
used  as  purchasing  power. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  interest,  for  interest  and  rent 
are  similar  in  nature.  Interest,  like  rent,  is  a  payment  for  the 
transfer  of  certain  capital  for  a  term.  Let  us  see  how  this  is 
so.  Rent  and  purchase-money  are  very  nearly  allied.  In  letting, 
the  lessor  parts  with  his  proprietary  right  to  enjoy  and  transfer 
occupancy  for  a  given  term,  instead  of  absolutely  for  ever,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  sale.  In  a  like  manner  with  interest :  the  lender 
parts  with  his  right  to  demand  the  repayment  of  his  money  for 
a  term,  instead  of  absolutelyfor  ever  as  in  the  case  of  a  sale.  The 
interest,  like  the  rent,  is  a  payment  for  the  use  of  the  capital  for 
the  term  agreed. 

We  have  now  to  see  whether  the  same  argument  does  not 
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apply  to  profits.  A  farmer’s  profits  consists  of  produce ;  an 
increased  value  of  commodities  has  been  produced.  A  salt  pro¬ 
prietor’s  profits  consist  of  salt ;  brine  has  been  pumped  from  the 
earth,  and  by  evaporation  salt  has  been  produced,  A  colliery 
proprietor’s  profits  consist  of  coal  and  ironstone.  A  cotton- 
spinner’s  profits  consist  of  spun  cotton.  A  builder’s  profits 
consist  of  buildings.  Neither  farmer,  salt  proprietor,  colliery 
proprietor,  cotton-spinner,  nor  builder  require  their  productions 
for  their  own  personal  use.  They  must  be  exchanged,  and 
a  speedy  exchange  is  imperative  to  the  success  of  the  business. 
The  farm  produce  will  speedily  rot,  the  salt  deteriorate,  the  coal, 
ironstone,  and  spun  cotton  will  not  improve  with  keeping,  and 
will  involve  ruinous  loss  to  store  for  any  length  of  time  ;  while 
bankruptcy  will  soon  overtake  the  builder,  if  his  buildings  neither 
let  nor  sell.  With  the  exception  of  the  insignificant  fraction 
consumed  by  the  producers,  the  profits  must  go  to  the  market, 
where  they  perform  the  functions  of  exchange,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  unconsumed  rent  and  interest — and,  indeed,  unconsumed 
wages  also,  assuming  them  paid  in  kind.  • 

Under  existing  arrangements  capitalists  are  essential  to  pro¬ 
ductive  enterprises,  because  proprietary  rights  confer  monopolies 
upon  them  which  in  effect  prevent  labour  being  applied  except 
in  the  direction  they  sanction.  Thus,  a  landowner  may  refuse 
either  to  use  or  suffer  his  land  to  be  used.  A  combination  of 
capitalists,  such  as  “  the  Salt  Union,”  may  reduce  production 
with  the  aim  of  raising  prices.  But,  apart  from  proprietary 
rights  restricting  the  use  of  the  land,  laboiir  can  very  soon  be 
independent  of  any  existing  material  capital.  “  The  Salt 
Union  ”  affords  an  illustration.  This  company  aimed  at  buying 
up  very  nearly  all  the  existing  capital  in  salt  works.  Could  a 
monopoly  have  been  obtained,  the  salt  boilers  and  labourers 
might  have  been  discharged  at  the  will  of  the  company  with¬ 
out  finding  work  elsewhere.  But  labour  has  been  applied  in 
constructing  salt  works  upon  land  not  secured  by  “  the  Salt 
Union,”  and,  in  Middlewich  and  elsewhere,  salt  works  have 
sprung  up  with  mushroom  rapidity.  How  the  labour  applied 
to  the  laud  in  the  construction  of  salt  works  increased  the  capital 
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value  of  the  property,  the  residents  of  Middlewich  could  unfold. 
This  increase  in  the  capital  value  might  have  been  secured  by  a 
combination  of  workmen,  had  they  had  the  requisite  knowledge. 
The  land  upon  which  the  largest  salt  works  are  being  con¬ 
structed  belonged  to  a  working  man.  Had  a  combination  of 
workmen  set  to  work  on  this  land,  every  day’s  work  should  have 
increased  the  value  of  the  capital.  And,  with  the  keen  competi¬ 
tion  there  has  been  for  salt  works,  the  company  of  working  men 
could  easily  have  got  credit  upon  the  security  of  their  property, 
daily  increasing  in  value  as  the  work  progressed.  The  £10 
shares  of  “  the  Salt  Union  "  are  now  quoted  about  £7,  more 
than  twenty-five  per  cent,  below  par.  The  world,  it  seems,  is 
capable  of  producing  salt,  apart  from  the  combination  of  capi¬ 
talists  known  as  “  the  Salt  Union.”  And  actual  facts,  now  a 
matter  of  history,  flatly  contradict  the  predictions  of  the  old 
English  school  of  Economists.  McCulloch  taught — 

Should  the  national  capital  be  diminished,  the  condition  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  would  be  greatly  deteriorated  ;  the  wages  of  labour 
would  1)6  reduced,  and  pauperism,  with  its  attendant  train  of  vice, 
misery,  and  crime, would  spread  its  ravages  throughout  the  largest  portion 
of  society.”  * 

It  is  impracticable  in  a  short  article,  either  to  give  a  definition 
of  capital,  or  satisfactorily  to  discuss  the  functions  of  capital. 
But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  recent  experience  proves  that  a 
nation  may  suffer  very  serious  loss  of  material  capital  without 
its  average  production  being  lowered.  In  1870-1871  France 
was  prostrate  under  the  disasters  of  the  Franco-German  war. 
Yet  the  average  increase  of  her  wealth  was  only  hindered  for  a 
few  months.  From  1872,  the  year  following  her  final  defeat, 
her  wealth  increased  faster  than  it  had  ever  done  before.® 

Possibly,  the  urgent  needs  of  all  classes,  caused  by  the 
devastation  of  the  war,  may  be  the  explanation  of  France’s 
rapid  recovery.  A  greater  amount  of  labour  was  called  into 
action  than  had  normally  been  engaged,  in  order  to  replace 

‘  Pnwiples  of  Political  Economy,  p.  60  (Ward,  Lock  and  Co.). 

*  Mulhail,  Balance  Sheet  0/  tlu  World,  1870-1880,  “Balance  Sheet  of  France,” 
p.  53. 
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what  had  been  destroyed,  as  well  as  to  provida  for  the  ordinary 
current  production.  For  the  time  being  there  was  no  so-called 
“  over-production.”  The  markets  were  empty.  Any  one  could 
work  because  he  could  speedily  sell  the  result  of  his  labour,  and 
was  therefore  in  a  position  to  buy. 

Assume  an  enemy  laid  waste  a  country  with  fire  and  sword, 
destroying  a  great  part  of  the  buildings,  railways,  machinery, 
etc.,  together  with  an  immense  store  of  provisions.  Exhaustion 
at  last  compelled  the  vanquished  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace. 

Supposing  the  great  need  of  the  hour  was  a  scarcity  of  food. 
This  scarcity  would  be  temporary.  Only  a  fraction  of  the 
energy  of  a  highly  civilized  population  is  ever  expended 
in  the  mere  production  of  food.  The  result  of  the  scarcity 
would  be  that  the  energy  of  the  population,  previously  divided 
among  innumerable  industries  and  pursuits,  would  be  devoted 
in  a  largqr  proportion  to  the  production  of  food,  until  the 
scarcity  ceased.  In  1871  only  14’6  per  cent,  of  the  indmti'ial 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  engaged  in  agriculture,^ 
and,  allowing  for  importation  of  food,  20  per  cent,  of  the 
industi'ial  population  would  probably  be  ample  to  supply  the 
nation  with  food.  If  a  much  larger  proportion  were,  temporarily, 
under  the  pressure  of  scarcity,  to  occupy  themselves  in  producing 
food,  a  superfluity  would  speedily  arise.  A  few  months,  at 
most,  would  efface  all  traces  of  the  scarcity  produced  by  the 
war.  The  world  itself  has  only  a  few  months’  supply  of  food, 
and,  if  production  were  to  cease,  mankind  would  be  face  to  face 
with  starvation  in  a  few  weeks.  A  devastated  country,  then, 
would  quickly  recover  from  a  scarcity  of  food  by  the  labour  of 
her  people. 

It  would  also  quickly  restore  its  material  capital.  The 
destruction  of  all  material  capital  would  not  be  possible. 
Many  of  the  more  durable  buildings  would  be  sure  to  be  unim¬ 
paired,  or  only  partially  injured ;  and  the  materials  of  railways 
and  of  machinery  generally,  however  much  they  might  be 
damaged,  would  exist  in  large  quantities. 

The  industry  of  the  population  would  soon  restore  the 
•  Mulhall,  Dictionanj  of  StatUticB,  p.  331  (“Occupations”). 
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damaged  buildings,  railways,  and'  machinery.  The  Germans 
had  scarcely  retired  after  the  Franco-German  war,  before  all 
traces  of  the  siege  were  effaced  from  Paris,  and  French  territory 
resumed  its  ordinary  appearance.  Chicago,  when  burnt  down, 
was  rebuilt  as  if  by  magic,  although  in  that  case  the  bulk  of  the 
materials  had  to  be  replaced.  In  fact,  labour  can  quickly  supply 
all  requisite  capital  for  production.  The  wages-fund  theory  is 
a  delusion ;  it  is  now  a  recognized  fallacy  to  imagine,  as  Mill 
did,  that  labour  is  circumscribed  by  “  the  capital  expended  in 
setting  it  to  work.”  The  labourers  would  produce  their  wages 
in  the  product  of  their  work.  Money  would  not  even  be 
essential,  for  credit  would  answer  the  purpose  of  exchange 
equally  well.  The  construction  of  the  Guernsey  market  affords 
a  practical  illustration. 

It  has  yet  to  be  recognized  that  material  capital  holds  quite  a 
subordinate  place  in  importance  to  immaterial  capital,  just  as 
muscle  does  to  brain,  in  production.  If  England  were  converted 
into  a  wilderness  by  a  foreign  foe,  her  railways,  telegraphs, 
buildings,  machinery  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
existing  produce  of  the  land  destroyed,  her  capital  would  still 
be  immense,  so  long  as  her  people  were  not  reduced  to  absolute 
slavery.  However  great  the  havoc  in  her  material  capital,  she 
would  still  retain  the  most  important  of  her  capital  in  her 
incorporeal  property.  Her  industry  is  the  envy  of  the  world ; 
her  capacity  for  producing  wealth  is  notorious ;  her  integrity 
inspires  unhesitating  confidence.  England  in  her  misfortune 
would  still  be  wealthy  in  her  credit.  Loans  would  float  fast 
enough  on  the  world’s  markets  upon  the  security  of  her  land  or 
imperial  taxes.  There  would  be  a  brisk  demand  for  tithes ;  for 
shares  in  our  companies ;  for  the  good-will  of  our  banks ;  for 
our  Guinness  and  Bass  breweries,  which,  even  if  destroyed,  could 
be  rebuilt  in  a  few  months.  England  would  command  unlimited 
credit  upon  the  mere  prospect  of  her  future  productions.  Food, 
cattle,  and  foreign  produce  would  crowd  into  our  ports  with  the 
prospect  of  securing  a  profitable  exchange,  when  the  English 
harvest  arrived  and  English  industries  were  once  more 
established  with  all  their  former  repute.  Provided  the  energy 
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of  England  were  not  shackled  with  a  ruinous  fine  as  a  war 
indemnity,  all  traces  of  the  war  would  be  obliterated  in  three 
or  four  years,  as  it  was  in  France  in  less  than  ten  years,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  loss  of  two  of  her  finest  provinces,  and  the 
payment  of  a  war  indemnity  of  £220,000,000. 

V. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  article  to  maintain  that  the 
existing  poverty  of  society  does  not  originate  from  any  lack  of 
productive  vitality,  but  is  due  to  a  congestion  in  the  circulatory 
system,  induced  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  To 
mitigate  the  existing  evils,  the  following  reforms  are  suggested : 

1.  The  abolition  of  the  land  monopoly. 

2.  A  progressive  income  tax,  so  as  to  render  the  accumulation 
of  a  colossal  fortune  in  a  lifetime  prohibitory. 

3.  An  increase  in  the  probate  and  succession  duties.  Those 
who  come  into  property  they  have  not  earned  thereby  acquire 
a  charge  upon  the  annual  produce.  It  is  but  just  that  they 
should  contribute  largely  to  the  taxes.  The  funds  arising  from 
this  source  might  be  set  aside  by  Government  to  form  a  fund 
which,  with  premiums  paid  by  workmen  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  sixty  years  of  age,  might  secure  pensions  for  all 
over  sixty  years  of  age. 

Real  merit  can  hardly  be  too  richly  endowed.  Administrative 
labour  rightly  demands  a  liberal  reward,  and  moral  influence  in 
society  is  of  inestimable  value ;  but  the  idle  rich  should  as  far 
as  possible  be  prevented  from  preying  upon  society.  Merely 
spending  unearned  money  afiTords  no  benefit  to  the  community 
in  the  long  run ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  investing  savings  from 
such  a  source  confers  upon  society  the  obligation  which  is 
generally  supposed. 


Francis  Minton. 


DARWINISM  AND  SOCIALISM. 


rilHE  idea  of  development  has  long  been  familiar  to  SocieJists, 
and  is  obviously  implied  in  the  views  they  hold.  Socialists 
naturally  contemplate  society  as  subject  to  change.  It  has  been 
usual  with  them  to  recognize  three  stages  in  the  economic  pro¬ 
gress  of  society — slavery,  serfdom,  and  the  existing  system  of 
wage  labour,  which  is  to  be  superseded  by  the  socialistic  era. 
Marx  and  Lassalle,  having  been  trained  in  the  school  of  Hegel, 
applied  to  the  social  problems  the  Hegelian  theory  of  development. 
And  many  of  the  later  Socialists  have. found  in  Darwinism  a 
suitable  expression  of  their  views  of  development.  Marx’s 
theoiy,  that  history  is  the  record  of  class  struggles,  supplies  an 
obvious  point  of  affinity  with  the  speculations  of  Darwin. 

But  to  many  students  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  evolution  has 
suggested  the  strongest  reasons  for  doubting  the  truth  and 
reasonableness  of  the  socialistic  theory.  It  may  well  be  asked, 
how  the  doctrine  of  the  struggle  for  existence  consists  with  the 
harmony  of  interests  contemplated  by  Socialism.  Is  it  not 
utopian  of  the  Marx  school  to  believe  that  the  struggle  of  classes, 
which  has  hitherto  characterized  the  course  of  history,  can  be 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  great  revolutionary  act  ? 

Competition  is  simply  the  social  and  economic  form  of  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Is  not  competition,  therefore,  the  prime 
condition  of  social  progress  ?  And,  consequently,  is  not  Socialism 
inconsistent  with  progress  ? 

Whether  or  not  we  accept  the  Darwinian  theory  in  its  entirety, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  struggle  for  existence  has  been, 
and  is,  a  great  fact.  The  theory  needs  considerable  explanation 
and  amplification  before  it  can  be  rationally  applied  to  the  study 
of  social  and  historical  evolution.  Yet  it  is  sufficiently  clear 
that  struggle  has  been  a  prime  factor  in  human  history,  and  that 
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progress  has,  through  it,  been  attained.  Whatever  be  our 
attitude  towards  Darwin,  that  is  an  aspect  of  history  which  no 
student  can  now  ignore. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  European  countries  is  enough  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  point.  How  is  it  that  the  history  of  the  European 
communities  has  for  so  msmy  centuries  been  a  record  of  progress, 
while  China,  India,  and  the  native  states  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
fell  into  stagnation  ?  Chiefly  because  in  Europe  we  have  a 
group  of  nations  which  are  closely  related,  yet  independent,  and 
rivals,  and  are  engaged  with  each  other  in  a  continual  process 
of  struggle.  In  every  department  of  human  activity  they  learn 
from  each  other,  and  spur  one  another  on  by  incessant  rivalry. 
Elach  must  follow  its  neighbours  in  the  adoption  of  every  new 
improvement,  under  penalty  of  decline  and  even  ruin.  China 
became  stationary,  chiefly  because  it  was  comparatively  isolated, 
and  was  thus  deprived  of  the  healthy  stimulus  of  struggle 
with  powerful  and  enlightened  neighbours.  But,  indeed,  no 
illustration  can  be  needed  to  bring  out  a  fact  which  meets  us 
at  every  step. 

In  the  early  stages  of  society  the  struggle  was  one  for 
existence,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Countless  indi¬ 
viduals,  whole  communities,  and  entire  races  were  swept  away. 
Now  it  is  not  so  much  a  struggle  for  mere  existence,  as  for  a 
better  or  privileged  existence.  Great  numbers  of  individuals 
‘  are  still  unable  to  maintain  a  bare  existence ;  and,  as  in  North 
America  and  Australia,  we  see  ancient  tribes  dying  out  under 
the  pressure  of  superior  races.  But  in  recent  history,  on  the 
whole,  the  struggle  has  passed  into  a  higher  plane.  Most  men 
and  nations  can  now  manage  to  survive  in  some  sort  of  way. 
The  struggle  now  is  for  a  life  worth  living. 

However  that  may  be,  it  remains  that  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  in  one  form  or  another  has  been  and  is  a  very  solid  fact 
in  human  development,  and  a  most  potent  element  in  human 
progress.  The  relation  of  Socialism  to  Darwinism  is  a  problem 
that  requires  clearing  up. 

We  need  not  say  that  the  Socialism  contemplated  here  is  a 
rea-sonable  Socialism,  which  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the 
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exaggerations  and  extravagances  with  which  the  name  is  so 
usually  connected.  Socialism  is  a  great  historic  movement,  for 
which  we  must  find  a  rational  interpretation.  It  is  not  the  part 
of  a  reasonable  Socialism  to  maintain  that  competition  must  be 
abolished.  Even  if  we  could  eradicate  the  spirit  of  initiative, 
of  emulation,  and  rivalry  from  human  nature,  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  do  so,  as  they  are  amongst  our  most  valuable  pos¬ 
sessions.  The  reasonable  Socialist  seeks  merely  to  place  them 
under  social  and  ethical  control.  On  these  and  other  topics  the 
popular  advocate  of  Socialism  has  delighted  in  shocking  the 
bourgeois  by  the  extravagance  of  his  utterances,  and  the  critic 
has  found  it  easy  to  refute  them.  Both  popular  advocate  and 
critic  have  consequently  been  pleased  and  happy  in  the  exercise 
of  their  respective  functions,  but  truth  has  in  the  meanwhile 
suffered  sadly  enough. 

In  seeking  to  place  the.  competitive  spirit  under  ethical  con¬ 
trol,  Socialism  is  only  continuing  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  at 
earlier  stages.  From  the  beginning  the  ethical  development 
of  mankind  is  largely  the  record  of  an  endeavour  to  place 
the  struggle  for  existence  under  regulation.  The  struggle  for 
existence  in  human  history  has  gone  through  a  variety  of  stages. 
In  earliest  times  it  was  one  of  extermination.  At  a  later  stage 
the  conqueror  spared  the  vanquished  in  order  to  utilize  their 
services  as  slaves.  At  a  later  stage  still,  the  vanquished  tilled 
the  lands  in  a  state  of  feudal  subjection.  The  present  state  is 
the  competitive  system  in  which  the  struggling  individuals  are, 
in  theory  at  least,  entirely  free. 

The  struggle  for  existence,  especially  in  its  elementary  stages, 
is  not  a  pleasant  picture;  but  the  student  of  history  cannot 
pick  and  choose  his  facts,  he  must  take  them  as  they  are.  Yet, 
at  every  stage,  we  do  see  the  growing  supremacy  of  moral 
principle.  The  struggle  goes  on,  but  it  is  carried  forward  into 
a  higher  plane  of  development.  The  struggle  and  the  regulation 
of  it,  too,  are  carried  forward  into  a  further  stage  of  progress, 
to  be  continued  on  a  higher  social  and  ethical  plane. 

What  we  call  natural  selection  in  the  animal  world,  is  in 
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human  history  transformed,  elevated,  and  idealized  gradually, 
through  a  long  process  of  trial,  failure,  agony,  partial  success, 
and  ultimate  triumph.  As  applied  to  human  history,  we  may 
still  call  it  natural,  if  we  please ;  only  we  must  remember  the 
greatly  altered  character  of  the  agents  concerned  in  it — intel¬ 
ligent  beings,  who  live  and  work  under  the  growing  regulation 
and  stimulus  of  high  ethical,  social,  and  artistic  ideals. 

Socialism  professes  to  continue  and  promote  this  ethical  and 
social  development;  on  a  higher  plane  of  progress  than  has 
hitherto  been  reached,  to  place  the  natural  powers  operating  in 
human  destiny  under  the  control  of  reason,  moral  principle,  and 
ideals  of  beauty ;  to  render  technical  and  mechanical  appliances, 
and  all  the  material  and  economic  factors  that  underlie  human 
life,  subservent  to  the  well-being  of  man  in  a  way  hitherto  un¬ 
attained,  and  so  to  achieve  the  ethical  freedom  of  man  and  his 
rational  supremacy  over  the  world. 

We  shall  have  a  clearer  view  of  the  question  if  we  consider 
the  ethical  development  of  mankind  more  particularly  in  one 
of  its  aspects.  The  ethical  progress  of  man  consists  largely  in 
the  growth  of  the  social  principle,  or  principle  of  association, 
beginning  with  the  family  or  tribe  and  proceeding  to  ever 
wider  and  more  complex  forms — the  city,  nation,  and  race — till 
it  seeks  to  include  the  whole  human  race ;  that  is,  it  tends  to 
become  international,  embracing  the  whole  of  mankind  in 
common  ethical  and  social  bonds.  The  struggle  for  existence 
goes  on  along  all  this  vast  line  of  development.  The  struggle 
of  individuals  never  ceases,  whatever  be  the  form  of  association. 
But  the  struggle  is  also  increasingly  a  struggle  of  associations 
against  each  other,  of  family  against  family,  of  tribe  against 
tribe,  of  nation  against  nation,  and  race  against  race.  It  has 
also  sometimes  been  a  struggle  of  associations  against  powerful 
individuals.  But  the  main  point  for  us  to  consider  is,  that  we 
have  not  done  with  the  question  when  we  are  told  by  a  one-sided 
Darwinism  that  the  struggle  for  existence  is  an  individual 
struggle,  and  that  Socialism,  being  inconsistent  with  it,  has  no 
case  at  all.  For  the  principle  of  association  has  played  a  great 
part  in  human  history,  modifying  and  regulating  the  struggle 
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for  existence  :  and  Socialism  is  only  a  new  form  of  association, 
due  to  the  new  conditions  in  which  we  live. 

In  the  evolution  of  living  things  two  factors  have  been  most 
decisive — the  development  of  brain  power  and  the  development 
of  the  social  principle.  We  need  scarcely  say  here  that  the  two 
are  most  intimately  connected,  and  that  the  first  is  closely  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  physical  development  of  man.  The  two 
combined  have  given  the  victory  to  man  over  the  lower  animals. 
The  two  are  still  the  decisive  factors  in  history.  It  is  a  truism 
to  say  that  in  the  history  of  civilization  the  races  that  have 
excelled  in  brain  power  and  in  the  family  and  social  moralities 
have  prevailed.  The  socialistic  ideal  offers  new  and  unlimited 
scope  for  the  organizing  power  of  the  human  brain.  A  rational 
.socialism  might  be  defined  as  the  mastery  of  associated  human 
intelligence  over  the  resources  of  nature  for  the  general  good. 
It  marks  the  continuous  development  of  man  along  the  tested 
and  approved  lines  of  progress. 

But  while  insisting  on  the  importance  of  the  social  principle, 
we  should  not  for  a  moment  think  of  depreciating  the  worth  of 
the  individual  In  the  history  of  human  progress  we  see  at 
every  step  the  interaction  of  the  individual  and  society.  It  is 
rather  an  idle  question,  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  potent ; 
like  that  other  question,  whether  the  man  makes  the  age  or  the 
age  makes  the  man.  The  man  and  the  age  make  each  other. 
Exceptions  there  may  be,  but  we  may  be  assured  that  the  rule 
is  that  the  strongest  and  the  finest  individuals  are  likely  to 
occur  only  in  healthy  and  well-organized  societies,  and  it  is  in 
such  societies  that  great  men  are  likely  to  find  adequate  scope 
for  their  endowments.  Great  societies  and  great  men  flourish 
together. 

Returning  to  the  problems  from  which  we  started,  we  now 
see  clearly  enough  that  a  rational  Socialism  is  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  of  progress  through 
it,  only  in  the  sense  that  the  ethical  development  of  man  is 
inconsistent  with  the  struggle  for  existence.  In  the  ethical 
development  of  man  we  see  a  constantly  successful  effort  to 
regulate  the  struggle  for  existence.  One  important  side  of 
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human  progress  lies  in  this  successful  moral  effort.  Socialism 
is  a  continuation  of  the  like  effort  on  a  higher  plane  of  develop¬ 
ment.  To  say  that  Socialism  has  no  case,  because  it  appears  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  the  struggle  for 
existence,  is  to  deny  the  ethical  development  of  man. 

And,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  particularly  observable  in  the 
development  of  the  social  principle,  which  in  one  aspect  is  of 
course  a  restraint  on  the  individual  principle,  but  is  also  the 
complement  of  it  The  individual  can  live  only  in  society ;  it 
is  only  in  a  healthy  and  well-organized  society  that  the  finest 
individuals  can  be  produced,  and  it  is  only  in  such  a  society  that 
they  can  find  full  scope  for  their  powers.  While  restraining  the 
individual,  a  great  society  may  multiply  his  powers  a  million¬ 
fold 

In  a  word,  the  competitive  system  is  the  latest  form  of  the 
struggle  for  existence,  and  a  rational  Socialism  is  the  latest  theory 
for  the  regulation  of  it.  It  may  be  some  time  yet  before  Socialism 
can  free  itself  from  the  turbid  elements  with  which  it  has  so 
long  been  mixed.  It  may  be  long  before  the  moral  and  economic 
ideal  which  it  sets  before  us  can  be  even  tolerably  realized  on  a 
large  scale.  The  great  stages  of  human  progress  have  never 
been  easily  or  in  a  short  time  travelled  over.  But  we  can  dimly 
see  that  a  new  era  is  shaping  itself,  and  that  a  new  school  for 
the  education  and  discipline  of  the  human  race  is  being  opened. 
It  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  a  new  victory  of  the  moral  reason  of 
man  over  the  chaotic  and  disruptive  forces  by  which  our  life 
is  beset. 


T.  Kirkup. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT.* 


CO-OPERATION  has  reached  that  stage  into  which  such  move¬ 
ments,  if  successful,  must  one  day  pass  ;  when  their  policy  is 
determined  no  longer  by  the  first  enthusiastic  promoters,  but  by  the 
majority  whose  ideals  are  not  much,  if  at  all,  above  the  average  of  the 
community  of  which  they  form  a  section.  Not  that  men,  with  as  great 
intelligence  and  as  high  aims  as  the  early  co-operators,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  movement.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Co-operation  can  attract 
such  men  into  the  service  of  the  community  ;  that  the  beneficial  results 
which  it  has  achieved,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  it  can  engender,  have 
converted  the  petty  operations  of  retail  trade  into  public  services  of 
high  dignity  and  importance.  Some  of  the  early  co-operators  also  are, 
happily,  still  with  us.  But  the  average  member  knows  little  and  cares 
less  about  the  aspects  of  the  movement  which  have  won  the  support  of 
social  reformers  in  all  ranks  of  life,  and  there  is  a  general  impression  that 
co-operators  have  proved  false  to  their  early  ideals.  This  might  have 
been  expected,  as  the  interest  in  the  movement  became  more  widespread. 
It  is  a  matter  for  regret,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  concomitants  of 
success.  It  shows  that  co-operators  have  accomplished  what  was  once 
deemed  impossible,  by  respectable  scoffers  with  a  good  balance  at  the 
banker's.  While  people  in  a  higher  rank  of  life,  with  more  education, 
more  opportunities,  and  infinitely  greater  wealth,  have  spent  their 
energies  in  fruitless  denunciation  of  evils  they  could  not  remedy,  the 
working  men  of  the  north,  with  never-failing  faith  and  dogged  persist¬ 
ence,  have  established  on  a  sound  financial  basis  one  of  the  greatest 
movements  of  modern  times.  Now  that  the  work  has  been  done  it  is 
easy  enough  to  explain  its  success.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  point  out  that 
what  co-operators  have  not  done  is  impossible,  and  then  with  academic 
cynicism  to  belittle  the  whole  movement  as  a  mere  shopkeeping  affair. 
Mr.  Holyoake's  services  are  well  known.  Not  least  amongst  them  was 
the  publication  of  his  History  of  Co-operation  at  a  time  when  the 

*  (1)  The  Co-operative  Movement  To-day.  G.  J.  Holyoake.  [198  pp.  Crown 
8vo.  2s.  bd.  Methuen.  London,  1891.] 

(2)  The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Great  Britain.  Beatrice  Potter.  [241  pp. 
Crown  8vo.  2«.  M.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1891.] 
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movement  was  still  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike.  His  book  did 
much  to  disarm  opposition  and  to  enlist  the  confidence  of  the  public,  by 
pointing  out  the  real  aims  of  co-operators.  The  present  volume,  The 
Co-operative  Movement  To-day,  while  containing  many  practical  hints 
and  directions  for  the  beginning  and  management  of  a  store,  gives  an 
historical  sketch,  as  exhaustive  as  can  be  expected  in  a  few  pages,  and 
a  discussion  of  some  of  the  alternatives  to  Co-operation  as  a  remedy  for 
social  evils.  The  failure  to  establish  co-operative  factories  and  work¬ 
shops  has  not  damped  Mr.  Holyoake’s  enthusiasm  for  the  cause,  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  which  he  awaits  with  unabated  confidence.  His 
book  will  be  useful  to  those  who  cannot  afibrd  to  purchase  the  larger 
work.  They  will  no  doubt  understand  what  influences  may  be  found 
within  the  Co-operative  Movement.  Miss  Beatrice  Potter's  more 
critical  study  will  enable  them  to  estimate  their  relative  strength. 

All  who  knew  that  Miss  Potter  was  engaged  upon  this  book  looked 
forward  to  its  publication  with  great  interest.  They  expected  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Co-operation,  and  they  are  not 
disappointed.  Miss  Potter  describes  “  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
British  Co-operative  Movement  as  one  form  of  democratic  associa¬ 
tion, — as  one  aspect  of  that  larger  movement  towards  an  Industrial 
Democracy  which  has  characterized  the  history  of  the  British  working 
class  of  the  nineteenth  century."  She  therefore  begins  with  a  sketch 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  in  which  the  capitalist  employer  and  “  the 
economist  of  the  market  place"  naturally  receive  severe  treatment. 
She  pieces  together  with  admirable  skill  the  fragments  of  economic 
doctrine  dispersed  throngh  Robert  Owen's  works,  and  shows  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  his  system  was  the  elimination  of  profit,  and 
the  extinction  of  the  profit-maker.  Out  of  the  democratic  movement 
of  the  '30's  and  '40's  came  that  spirit  of  association  which,  blended 
with  the  teaching  of  Owen,  produced  the  Rochdale  system  of  Co-opera¬ 
tion.  She  finds  the  key  to  the  democratic  character  of  modern  Co¬ 
operation  in  the  Rochdale  principle  of  the  payment  of  dividends  on 
purchases.  This  enables  her  to  bring  to  a  clear  issue  the  controversies 
of  the  movement.  “  There  are  two  recognized  forms  of  co-operative 
association, — associations  of  consumers  intent  on  securing  low  price  and 
good  quality  by  eliminating  the  profit  of  the  trader  and  manufacturer  ; 
and  associations  of  producers  anxious  to  obtain  the  full  value  of  their 
labour  by  absorbing  the  profit  of  the  employer."  The  distinction  is  not 
“  a  matter  of  ‘  distribution  ’  or  *  production,’  but  a  question  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  rests  on  two  opposing  and  mutually  exclusive  theories  of 
representation  or  methods  of  government."  The  Christian  Socialists, 
who  are  said  to  have  borrowed  their  idea  of  self-governing  workshops 
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from  the  Frenchman,  Buchez,  are  severely  handled.  In  the  numerous 
failures  which  have  followed  attempts  to  apply  this  theory  of  Co¬ 
operation,  Miss  Potter  finds  ample  material  for  a  heavy  indictment. 
She  fairly  enlists  the  sympathies  of  her  readers.  If  perchance  they 
have  ever  spoken  of  this  theory  with  approval,  they  feel  chastened  and 
rebuked  after  her  trenchant  criticism.  So  disastrous  have  been  the 
results  of  this  principle,  that  they  welcome  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Christian  Socialists.  Nay,  they  see  with  equanimity  these  misguided 
men  stripped  even  of  their  “  ethical  ideal ;  ”  and  they  look  forward 
to  the  final  triumph  of  the  policy  of  the  English  Wholesale  and  the 
extension  of  the  Rochdale  system  over  the  whole  field  of  industry  and 
commerce.  But  their  conversion  is  stayed  when  in  the  last  chapter 
they  find  relatively  narrow  limits  to  the  future  development  of  Co¬ 
operation  ;  and  that  Miss  Potter  has  destroyed  the  more  or  less  definite 
ideal  of  associations  of  producers,  to  substitute  for  it  a  vague  demo¬ 
cratic  control  of  industry  by  the  municipality  or  the  State.  The  book, 
however,  is  a  most  instructive  study  of  the  Co-operative  movement. 
Miss  Potter  invests  the  dullest  details  of  a  flour-mill  or  a  store  with 
an  interest  which  makes  it  impossible  to  put  down  the  book  without 
finishing  it.  But  there  is  much  to  excite  criticism. 

The  point  of  view  in  which  Miss  Potter  regards  the  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution  becomes  more  impossible  the  more  carefully  the  new  system  is 
compared  with  that  which  it  displaced.  Her  somewhat  highly  coloureil 
description  of  the  effects  of  the  capitalist  system  on  the  fortunes  and 
prospects  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  causes 
of  poverty  under  the  new  regime  are  treated,  are  rather  out  of  harmony 
with  what  we  should  expect  from  an  authority  on  the  sweating  system. 
The  rapid  displacement  of  adult  male  labour  by  that  of  women  and 
children,  the  abnormally  long  hours,  “the  swift  rise  of  a  great  army 
of  destitute  beings,'*  the  truck  system,  and  a  host  of  other  evils,  are 
directly  and  immediately  associated  with  the  industrial  change.  The 
“  cash  nexus  ”  is  bewailed,  although  it  was  a  necessary  step  before 
trade  union  action  could  be  effective,  and  Miss  Potter  apparently  looks 
back  with  lingering  regret  to  a  statute  which  enabled  country  gentle¬ 
men  to  fix  a  maximum  wage  for  working  men.  The  repeal  of  this 
statute  and  all  the  other  evils  are  ascribed  to  the  “  profit-making 
instinct,”  which  Miss  Potter  credits  with  as  many  abuses  as  the  con- 
'servative  Individualist  usually  puts  down  to  human  nature.  Now,  the 
modern  system  has  quite  enough  to  answer  for,  without  being  made 
responsible,  like  a  new  ministry,  for  the  bad  actions  of  its  predecessor. 
Many  of  the  evils  which  Miss  Potter  justly  laments  were  associated 
with  the  domestic  system  in  its  best  days,  if  indeed  it  can  be  said  ever 
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to  have  had  good  days  for  the  working  classes.  No  doubt  there  are 
in  iome  modern  survivals  abuses  which  can  be  traced  to  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  machinery  with  a  decaying  handicraft.  But,  to  take  an  instance 
from  an  industry  which  is  fairly  well  known,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  condition  of  the  nailers  was  ever  appreciably  better  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  The  competition  of  machine-made  nails  has  indeed 
tended  to  reduce  wages  by  bringing  women's  cheap  labour  into  direct 
competition  with  that  of  men,  in  branches  of  the  trade  formerly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand.  Factory  Legislation,  the  Truck 
Acts,  and  the  Education  Act,  have  materially  improved  their  condition 
in  other  respects.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  “  fogger  ”  and 
the  truck  system  are  found,  and  a  hundred  years  later,  long  before  the 
age  of  machinery,  the  evils  under  which  they  laboured  attracted  special 
attention.  The  weavers  also  were  suffering  from  long  hours,  low 
wages,  irregularity  of  employment,  and  the  truck  system,  at  the  very 
period  in  working-class  history  which  was  afterwards  adduced  as  an 
instance  disproving  Malthus's  generalization,  and  on  which  historians 
have  commented  as  an  exceptionally  prosperous  time  for  the  working 
classes.  I  have  not  space  to  quote  further  evidence.  But,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  domestic  system  ever  bad  those  pleasing  characteristics  which  have 
been  attributed  to  it,  or  that  the  artisans  of  that  period  ‘‘  formed  for 
the  community  a  veritable  reserve  fund  of  human  energy.”  Without 
minimizing  in  the  slightest  degree  the  evils  which  unrestricted  licence 
enabled  employers  to  inflict  on  helpless  operatives  already  on  the 
margin  of  subsistence,  it  seems  evident  that  the  industrial  revolution 
aggravated  and  brought  into  stronger  relief  old  abuses  which  would 
have  continued  unchecked,  if  the  workers  had  remained  isolated  and 
fettered  by  obsolete  or  oppressive  restrictions.  The  factory  system 
gradually  gave  them  back  powers  which  had  been  in  abeyance  for  two 
centuries.  It  made  possible  new  manifestations  of  that  spirit  of  asso¬ 
ciation  which  was  well-nigh  quenched.  In  spite  of  the  many  deplorable 
features  of  the  new  system,  it  must  be  considered  an  upward  step  in 
social  development.  This  should  be  kept  in  view  at  the  time  when 
the  evils  incident  to  the  industrial  change  were  increased  by  the 
exceptionally  high  prices  of  provisions  and  the  heavy  taxation  of  the 
French  war. 

I  should  like  also  to  remark,  if  space  permitted,  on  Miss  Potter’s 
view  of  the  attitude  of  the  commercial  classes  and  the  landlords  respec¬ 
tively,  to  freedom  of  trade  and  the  growth  of  the  system  of  Laistez 
faire.  I  must  content  myself  with  saying  that  the  class-conspiracy 
theory  of  economic  development  may  generally  be  considered  false,  in 
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the  various  forms  which  it  assumes  in  the  writings  of  people  who  allow 
their  sympathies  developed  exclusively  in  one  direction  to  override 
their  judgment.  General  denunciations  of  “the  profit-making  instinct” 
would  seem  to  be  equally  unwise.  On  the  whole,  considering  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  this  instinct,  and  the  benefits  which  in  countless  instances 
it  has  conferred  on  the  community,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  over-development  or  to  turn  it  into  a  useful  public  servant. 
The  Co-operative  Movement  has  not  eliminated  the  instinct,  though, 
as  Miss  Potter  has  pointed  out,  co-operators  have  made  impossible  the 
pursuit  of  gain  apart  from  the  interests  of  the  association.  Miss  Potter 
appears  to  regard  the  financial  advantages  of  dividends  on  purchases 
as  a  mere  advertisement  for  the  democratic  control  which  is  associated 
with,  though  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from,  that  principle.  This  is 
excusable  in  a  study  of  Co-operation  as  one  form  of  democratic  asso¬ 
ciation.  But  in  the  discussion  of  the  Christian  Socialist  position,  the 
idea  of  self-government  is  subordinated  to  the  treatment  of  the  profits 
of  the  factory  or  the  workshop.  Thus,  by  eliminating  “the  profit¬ 
making  instinct  ”  in  the  one.  case,  and  bringing  it  into  prominence  in 
the  other,  the  advantages  of  the  present  form  of  Co-operation  over  that 
advocated  by  the  Christian  Socialists  and  those  who  agreed  with  them, 
become  very  apparent.  But  the  merest  acquaintance  with  the  average 
co-operator  reveals  the  keen  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  quarterly 
dividend.  Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  democratic  control — 
and  I  should  be  the  last  to  underrate  them — it  is  evident  that  it  is  the 
financial  advantages  of  Co-operation  which  make  it  “  go.”  The  store 
has  provided  for  working  men  the  best  outlet  for  that  very  “  profit¬ 
making  instinct”  which  Miss  Potter  so  eloquently  condemns.  If  it 
could  not  satisfy  that  propensity,  if  it  failed  to  attach  the  interests, 
no  less  than  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  co-operators,  there  is  no  reason 
for  thinking  that  democratic  control  would  save  Co-operation.  The 
dominance  of  this  motive  justly  excites  apprehension  as  to  its  future 
influence  on  the  Co-operative  Movement.  An  association,  no  less  than 
an  individual,  may  be  degraded  by  a  low  moral  ideal,  and  may  become 
the  source  of  grave  abuses  in  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  Co¬ 
operative  Movement  is  associated  with  great  confidence  in  the  working 
classes.  As  long  as  “divi .-hunting”  is  so  predominant,  co-operators 
may  indeed  have  all  credit  for  sound  business  management,  but  the 
movement  cannot  arouse  those  feelings  which  have  been  its  strength 
in  stormy  times.  Co-operation  exists  and  draws  its  life-breath  from 
the  competitive  system  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Miss  Potter  has 
shown  that  in  all  probability  it  will  continue  to  be  so  surrounded.  Its 
appeal  to  the  working  classes  is  based  on  the  pecuniary  advantages 
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which  will  accrue  to  them  by  becoming  their  own  shopkeepers,  and 
by  keeping  in  their  pockets  the  saving  which  can  be  made  by  cash 
payments  and  the  economical  management  of  a  large  retail  trade. 
But  what  is  there  to  prevent  these  advantages  from  becoming  a  vanish¬ 
ing  quantity  ?  If  the  present  process  of  consolidation,  which  may  be 
observed  in  retail  trade,  should  become  more  rapid  and  extensive,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  co-operative  margin  might  be  indefinitely  dimin¬ 
ished,  and  without  assuming  any  great  expansion  of  productive  enter¬ 
prise  on  the  part  of  the  Wholesale,  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by 
an  uninstructed  profit-making  constituency  of  working  men  might 
lead  to  the  oppression  of  great  bodies  of  workers.  At  the  present 
time,  apart  from  a  mere  sentiment,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Wholesale  from  pandering  to  their  constituents  by  beating  down  the 
wages  of  their  employes,  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  selling 
adulterated  goods  or  shoddy  imitations  of  good  wares.  Co-operators 
are  by  no  means  so  well  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  present  system 
as  their  prosperity  might  lead  one  to  think.  They  are  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  rank  and  file,  and  they  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  efforts  in  this  direction.  But  the  rank  and  file 
do  not  care  for  educational  schemes.  Mr.  Holyoake  points  out  that 
the  educational  clause  is  rarely  to  be  found  when  it  has  not  been 
included  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  Store.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  a  society  distinguished  for  its  zeal  in  education  is  amongst  those 
questionable  forms  of  Co-operation  which  have  provoked  Miss  Potter’s 
censure.  She  explains  the  divergence  between  congress  intentions  and 
co-operative  practice  by  the  dominance  of  the  Christian  Socialist  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  Co-operative  Union,  or  by  imputing  a  sentimental  insincerity 
to  the  delegates.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  delegates  may  find 
it  impossible  to  get  their  genuine  wishes  carried  into  effect  by  their 
constituents  ? 

The  influence  in  the  Co-operative  Movement,  of  the  ideal  of  self- 
governing  factories  or  workshops,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  practical 
and  apparent  results.  It  has  served  to  commit  co-operators  to  a  high 
standard  in  the  treatment  of  their  employes,  and  it  has  helped  to 
nourish  in  the  movement  just  those  qualities  which  would  not  be  likely 
to  survive  the  ravages  of  the  “  profit-making  instinct.”  This  is,  perhaps, 
not  much  to  say  in  face  of  the  numerous  failures  which  have  attended 
efforts  to  give  effect  to  the  principle.  Miss  Potter  traces  these  failures 
in  detail,  and  finds  on  examination  that  “  the  ideal  of  the  Christian 
Socialists  .  .  .  vanishes  into  an  indescribable  industrial  phantom,  which, 
unlike  the  texture  of  real  existence,  becomes  more  and  more  imper¬ 
ceptible  with  the  application  of  the  magnifying-glass.”  The  forms 
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subsequently  assumed  by  attempts  to  realize  the  ideal  certainly  present 
some  difficulty  of  classification.  She  has  reduced  them  to  something 
like  systematic  form  in  the  useful  table  which  she  has  constructed. 
But  the  ideal  is  not  so  indefinite.  The  idea  of  associations  of  pro¬ 
ducers  in  industry  and  commerce  was  not  new  when  Mr.  Ludlow  picked 
up  in  France  a  modern  application  of  it.  There  are  some  centuries  in 
which  we  find  it  in  yarious  forms.  It  is  indeed  much  more  in  harmony 
with  English  traditions  and  **  constitutional  practice  than  the  present 
form  of  Co-operation,  if  that  could  be  any  argument  in  its  favour.  We 
find  it  in  the  gilds  and  in  the  trading  companies,  some  of  which  have 
survived  to  our  own  day  in  a  mutilated  form — from  the  small  local 
association  to  the  great  Dutch  East  India  Company,  where  the  capital 
was  administered  by  a  court  of  sixty-five  directors,  chosen  by  the 
different  towns  of  the  Republic,  each  of  which  elected  a  number  pro¬ 
portionate  to  its  shares  in  the  stock  of  the  association,  the  amount 
being  determined  by  that  of  their  respective  contributions  to  the  taxes 
of  the  State.  The  gild  system  came  very  near  that  municipal  control 
of  industry  which  Miss  Potter  recommends  as  the  best  solution  of  the 
problems  of  to-day.  But  with  gild  and  trading  association  the  story 
is  the  same.  It  was  neither  the  self-government  nor  the  “profit¬ 
making  instinct  which  turned  them  into  oppressive  oligarchies,  but 
the  existence  of  these  qualities  in  associations  which  enjoyed  a  trade 
monopoly.  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Leeds  originated  in  revolt 
against  the  municipal  control  which  the  working  men  of  those  towns 
must  now  perchance  discover  to  be  the  panacea  for  ail  their  evils.  The 
monopoly  of  the  old  associations  must  be  revived,  without  their 
beneficial  features.  Modern  adaptations  of  a  mischievous  principle 
would  bring  the  old  evils  in  their  train  on  a  grander  scale.  State  or 
municipal  monopoly  in  the  staple  industries  of  the  country  would  mean 
the  renewal  of  those  inter-municipal  and  international  rivalries,  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  belong  to  the  past ;  it  would  lead  to  the  revival  of 
protection  in  its  worst  forms  ;  it  would  make  wholesale  corruption  the 
approved  method  of  Parliamentary  government ;  and  it  would  inevi¬ 
tably  bring  with  it  the  oppression  of  individuals  and  the  entire  check 
to  free  enterprise  in  the  interests  of  the  wire-pullers  of  the  municipality 
or  the  State.  Yet  this  is  the  proposed  extension  of  democratic  control, 
the  alternative  to  the  Christian  Socialist  ideal, — proposed,  too,  after  a 
very  effective  comparison  between  the  English  and  the  American  civil 
service.  * 

To  the  Christian  Socialist  the  two  theories  of  Co-operation  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  but  complementary  ;  and  be  would  desire  to  see 
experiments  in  both  forms  on  a  larger  scale.  The  present  form  is 
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impossible  where  the  consumers  are  not  easily  accessible  and  capable 
of  being  organized  for  purposes  of  government,  and  there  are  narrow 
limits  to  productive  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Wholesale.  The 
present  form  of  Co-operation  has  only  brushed  the  fringe  of  the  evils  of 
the  modern  industrial  system.  Miss  Potter  has  pointed  out  the  need 
of  the  trade  union  to  render  Co-operation  effectual.  On  the  other 
hand,  self-governing,  self-employment  schemes  are  impossible  in  the 
crude  form  they  have  generally  assumed,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  in 
what  manner  the  principle  can  be  applied  on  a  larger  scale.  It  is  a 
problem  in  factory  organization  which  cannot  be  solved  on  the  lines  of 
a  single  movement,  or  on  any  one  system.  There  are  many  forces  in 
industry  helping  to  give  back  to  the  workers  direct  interest  and  control 
in  the  affairs  which  concern  them  in  their  function  as  producers.  These 
have  to  be  combined  and  subordinated  to  the  end  in  view.  Rival 
interests  have  to  be  conciliated  and  harmonized,  not  irritated  into 
more  bitter  opposition.  We  believe  now  that  the  gloom  which  for 
so  long  overshadowed  the  prospects  of  working  men  will  be  finally 
dispelled  ;  but  an  industrial  democracy,  of  the  kind  indicated  by  Miss 
Potter,  would  be,  not  the  consummation,  but  the  final  ruin  and  over¬ 
throw  of  the  hopes  we  entertain.  Under  such  a  system  we  should 
miss  the  qualities  which,  kept  in  due  subordination,  are  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  progress  of  society.  The  routine  of  a  civil  service 
system  is  not  the  final  goal  of  economical  development,  nor  can  we 
have  a  strong  and  vigorous  democracy  where  the  workers  are  mere 
screws  or  levers  in  a  big  machine.  For  the  Christian  Socialist,  indeed, 
it  is  impossible  to  acquiesce  in  an  ideal  which  disfranchises  the  workers, 
and  disqualifies  them  for  direct  control  in  the  factory  or  workshop. 
An  infinitesimal  share  in  an  industrial  democracy  would  be  poor 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  interest  in  the  immediate  business  of  life. 
It  will  be  found  upon  analysis  that  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  Socialists 
was  not  the  mere  second-hand  suggestion  of  a  French  writer,  but  was 
based  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  faith  which  they  professed. 

W.  A.  S.  Hewins. 
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Professor  Marshall’s  “Principles  of  Economics.”*  —  The 
universal  chorus  of  commendation  which  greeted  the  first  appearance 
of  Professor  Marshall's  most  important  and  valuable  contribution  to 
economic  science,  has  forestalled  any  expression  of  surprise  that  a 
second  edition  should  be  so  soon  demanded.  The  present  volume  bears 
every  evidence  of  conscientious  and  painstaking  revision.  It  is  true 
that  the  actual  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  original  text  con¬ 
sist  only  in  points  of  detail  and  in  a  fresh  arrangement  of  certain 
sections,  and  do  not  represent  any  substantial  variation  from  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  first  edition.  ■  Here  and  there  a  master-hand  has  been 
at  work  to  bring  out  more  firmly  and  explicitly  the  solution  of  some 
puzzling  problem,  or  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  misunderstanding, 
in  however  slight  a  degree,  the  true  proportion  and  symmetry  of  the 
perplexing  science  to  which  Professor  Marshall  has  devoted  his  re¬ 
markable  genius  with  such  ungrudging  labour. 

“  The  most  important  alteration,”  as  we  learn  from  the  new  preface, 
“  is  the  fusion  of  the  old  Books  V.  and  VI.,  together  with  some  addi¬ 
tional  matter,  into  the  present  Book  V.  ;  the  chief  purpose  of  the  change 
being  to  throw  further  light  on  the  position  held  by  the  element  of 
Time  in  economics,  and  to  show  more  clearly  how  Time  modifies  the 
reciprocal  influences  of  the  earnings  of  workers  and  the  prices  of  goods 
made  by  them.”  And,  following  out  this  same  subject,  some  chapters 
of  the  old  Book  VII.  (now  become  Book  VI.)  have  been  rearranged  and 
partly  rewritten.  These  modifications  “  aim  at  emphasizing  and  defining 
more  fully  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  broad  problem  of 
Distribution  as  contrasted  with  questions  relating  to  the  values  of  par¬ 
ticular  things  ;  and  at  showing  more  clearly  how,  though  the  causes 
that  govern  demand  and  those  that  govern  supply  cau  be  studied 
separately,  in  the  case  of  any  single  commodity,  yet  this  cannot  be 
done  for  the  agents  of  production  as  a  whole.”  Again,  in  Book  III. 
an  important  new  chapter  has  been  added,  which  has  in  view  “  the 

•  PrincipUt  of  Economic$.  By  Alfred  Marshall,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Vol.  i.  Second  edition,  [xvi.,  770  pp.  8vo. 
12«.  M.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1801.] 
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danger  that  the  reaction  against  the  too  exclusive  study  of  Supply 
by  the  older  economists  may  cause  the  importance  of  wants  to  be 
over-estimated  relatively  to  that  of  activities.” 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Book  V. — in  which  the  theory  of  the  Equili¬ 
brium  of  Demand  and  Supply  is  treated — Professor  Marshall  finds  his 
chief  personal  interest :  “  It  contains  more  of  my  life’s  work  than 
any  other  part ;  and  it  is  there,  more  than  anywhere  else,  that  I  have 
tried  to  deal  with  unsettled  questions  of  the  science.” 

For  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  still  be  inclined  to  appreciate  the 
Cambridge  professor  only  for  his  analytical  power,  and  for  the  mathe¬ 
matical  nicety  of  his  abstract  reasoning,  it  may  be  expedient  to  refer 
to  one  or  two  additional  proofs  of  his  real  interest  in  the  social  and 
practical  side  of  economics.  For  instance,  continuing  the  discussion 
of  the  influence  of  progress  on  value  commenced  in  the  first  edition. 
Professor  Marshall  has  coined  a  phrase  full  of  meaning — the  Standard 
of  Life — as  a  truer  and  more  expressive  substitute  for  the  term  used  by 
other  writers,  the  Standard  of  Comfort,  and  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
“  the  true  key-note  of  economic  progress  is  the  development  of  new 
activities  rather  than  of  new  wants.” 

Thus,  a  rise  in  the  Standard  of  Comfort  may  suggest  nothing  more 
than  “  a  mere  increase  of  artificial  wants,  among  which  perhaps  the 
grosser  wants  may  predon^inate.”  Bpt  a  rise  in  the  Standard  of  Living 
implies  “  an  increase  of  intelligence,  and  energy  and  self-respect ;  lead¬ 
ing  to  more  care  and  judgn^ent  in  expenditure,  and  to  an  avoidance  of 
food  and  drink  that  gratify  tl^e  appetite  but  afford  no  strength,  and  of 
ways  of  living  that  are  unwholesome  physically  and  morally.” 

Again,  after  discussing  the  question  of  shortening  the  hours  of 
labour.  Professor  Marshall  sums  up  as  follows  :  “  All  this  tends  to 
show  that  a  general  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  is  likely  to  cause 
a  little  net  material  loss  and  much  moral  good  ;  that  it  is  not  adapted 
for  treatment  by  a  rigid  cast-iron  system,  and  that  the  conditions  of 
each  class  of  trades  must  be  studied  separately.  ...  A  person  can 
seldom  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day 
with  advantage  to  any  one  ;  but  he  may  do  light  work  for  longer,  and 
he  may  be  ‘  on  duty,’  ready  to  act  when  called  on,  for  much  longer. 
And  since  adults,  whose  habits  are  already  formed,  are  not  likely  to 
adapt  themselves  quickly  to  long  hours  of  leisure,  it  would  seem  more 
conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  to  take  measures 
for  increasing  the  material  means  of  a  noble  and  refined  life  for  all 
classes,  and  especially  the  poorest,  than  to  secure  a  sudden  and  very 
great  diminution  in  the  hours  of  labour  of  those  who  are  not  now 
weighed  down  by  their  work. 
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“  In  this,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  it  is  the  young  whose  faculties  and 
activities  are  of  the  highest  importance  both  to  the  moralist  and  to  the 
economist.  The  most  imperative  duty  of  this  generation  is  to  provide 
for  the  young  the  best  education  for  the  work  they  have  to  do  as  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  as  men  and  women,  together  with  long-continued  freedom 
from  mechanical  toil,  and  abundant  leisure  for  school  and  for  such  kinds 
of  play  as  strengthen  and  develop  the  character. 

>  **  And,  even  if  we  took  account  only  of  the  injury  done  to  the  rising 
generation  by  living  in  homes  in  which  the  father  and  the  mother  lead 
joyless  lives,  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  society  to  afford  them  some 
relief.  Able  workers  and  good  citizens  are  not  likely  to  come  from 
homes  from  which  the  mother  is  absent  during  a  great  part  of  the  day, 
nor  from  homes  to  which  the  father  seldom  returns  till  his  children  are 
asleep.  And  therefore  not  only  the  individuals  directly  concerned,  but 
society  as  a  whole,  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  curtailment  of  extrava¬ 
gantly  long  hours  of  duty  away  from  home,  even  for  mineral-train 
guards  and  others,  whose  work  is  not  in  itself  very  hard.” 

Village  Public-houses. — The  Rev.  Osbert  Mordaunt,  rector  of 
Hampton  Lucy,  Warwickshire,  has  published  a  short  pamphlet  dealing 
with  this  subject.  Fourteen  years  ago  the  village  public-house  fell 
into  his  hands,  and  has  since  been  administered  according  to  the 
following  plan.  Pure  beer  only  was  sold  ;  no  profits  were  appropri¬ 
ated.  The  spirit-license  was  given  up.  A  caretaker  was  paid  a  wage, 
and  had  no  commission  on  sale  of  intoxicants.  The  profits  were 
devoted  to  the  village  charities,  sinking  of  wells,  erection  of  pumps. 
Less  beer  was  consumed  than  formerly  ;  because,  the  rector  thinks,  the 
beer  was  pure  and  so  did  not  stimulate  thirst.  No  credit  was  allowed  ; 
no  limit  was  set  to  consumption,  if  people  were  sober.  About  £30 
profit  was  made  in  an  average  year. 

The  rector  draws  the  following  conclusions  ;  (1)  Temperance  re¬ 
formers  do  not  sufficiently  agitate  against  adulteration.  (2)  In  “close” 
villages  landlords  owning  public-houses  should  administer  them  on 
these  principles.  (3)  The  results,  though  less  profitable  than  to  the 
publican,  would  not  be  at  least  the  cause  of  loss  to  the  landlord.  (4) 
If  readers  who  can  do  so  will  follow  this  plan,  and  persuade  others 
to  follow  it,  the  right  answer  will  be  given  to  the  intemperate  language 
of  extreme  total  abstainers. 

As  the  present  writer  mnst  candidly  confess  to  be  one  of  the  latter, 
he  would  like  to  give  his  reasons  for  hesitation  as  to  the  worth  of  this 
experiment.  That  much  is  gained  in  Hampton  Lucy  he  does  not  doubt ; 
but  the  conditions  are  limited.  There  is  only  one  public-house  ;  none 
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other  is  likely  to  be  allowed.  Therein  lies  the  chief  condition  of  suc¬ 
cess  :  there  is  no  competition  and  no  choice  of  rival  attractions.  A 
long  experience  teaches  that  adulteration  is  not  the  chief  cause  of 
drunkenness  ;  the  fact  that  the  caretaker  is  the  “  parson’s  man  ”  is 
quite  enough  to  keep  the  rural  labourer  away.  Has  Mr.  Mordaunt 
inquired  as  to  the  trade  of  the  nearest  villages  since  the  experiment 
Itegan  ?  It  should  be  recorded  that  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  carried  out 
a  very  wide  experiment  to  test  adulteration  in  London,  and  the  results 
convinced  him  that  the  chief  adulterating  element  was  water,  without 
which  there  would  have  been  even  more  drunkenness. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  thinks  that  his  second  conclusion  is  certain,  even  if 
opposition  be  encountered  from  other  “  publics,”  because  the  moderate 
drinker  would  be  so  pleased  with  pure  beer  and  pure  principles  that 
he  would  certainly  support  the  landlord’s  own  house.  But  the 
“  moderate  drinker  ”  is  not  the  source  of  the  publican’s  profit ;  and 
if  the  rural  labourer,  under  such  circumstances,  has  sufficient  strength 
of  mind  to  frequent  a  tavern  conducted  on  strict  principles,  and  on  the 
non-credit  system,  he  will  certainly  go  further  and  become  a  Son  of 
the  Phoenix,  or  some  such  society.  In  fine,  though  every  influence 
on  the  side  of  sobriety  must  be  welcomed,  the  drink-question  will  not 
be  settled  by  nibbling  at  it.  Few  villages  fulfil  Mr.  Mordaunt’s  con¬ 
ditions  :  even  in  some  of  these  the  rent  paid  by  the  brewer  or  the 
publican  to  the  squire  is  a  large  element ;  and  squires  must  be  strong 
men  to  surrender  it.  The  license,  nominally  given  to  the  tenant,  really 
belongs  to  and  enhances  the  value  of  the  house.  “  First  catch  your 
squire,”  says  a  teetotaller  who  knows  something  of  rural  work. 

Further,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  the  brewer  to  apply  the  plan  to 
“  tied  ”  houses  ;  and  it  is  the  “  tied  ”  houses  that  cause  much  of  the 
drunkenness  of  England.  The  “  manager  ”  of  the  big  brewery,  whose 
future  partnership  depends  on  the  success  of  the  trade,  is  the  real 
master.  Let  any  clergyman,  in  whose  village  are  found  several  tied 
houses  of  various  firms,  in  excess,  even  in  flagrant  excess,  of  the  needs 
of  the  district,  attempt  to  get  their  numbers  reduced  by  consent,  or 
make  accurate  inquiry  as  to  how  profits  are  kept  up,  and  he  will  find 
“  intemperate  language  ”  none  too  strong  for  his  discoveries.  Lastly, 
amongst  the  poor,  at  least,  the  question  is  a  moral  one,  and  is  likely 
to  be  so  yet  awhile.  That  the  rector  should  in  any  way  engage  in  the 
trade,  or  that  the  local  charities  of  the  sober  should  profit  by  increased 
indulgence  at  the  tavern,  would  in  most  villages  be  an  ethical  danger. 
Every  one  sees  that  what  the  rural  labourer  wants  is  a  club  and  society ; 
but  a  coffee  tavern  with  a  good  skittle-ground  is  even  better  than  a 
clerical  “  public.” 
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The  Immigration  of  Aliens. — A  recent  correspondence  in  The 
Times  (August  18,  25,  29)  has  shown  how  difficult  it  is  to  attain  to 
anything  like  certainty  on  the  question  of  the  immigration  of  foreign 
labour.  The  problem,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  treated  in  a  drastic 
manner  in  America"  and  Australia.  On  a  variety  of  grounds,  some 
good,  some  bad,  the  irruption  of  Chinese  labourers  has  been  sum¬ 
marily  suppressed  in  these  countries,  and  the  United  States,  going 
further  still,  has  made  a  resolute  stand  against  what  politicians  are 
pleased  to  call  the  “  pauper  labour  ”  of  Europe.  How  far  are  we  in 
England  face  to  face  with  the  same  or  a  kindred  difficulty  ?  Mr. 
Giffen’s  Report  for  1890  shows  us  the  following  figures  as  to  the 
movements  of  passengers  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  European 
ports  during  the  year  : — 

Inwards  .  450,514 

Outwards .  392,925 

57,589 

If  the  report  stopped  here,  the  balance  of  incomers  over  outgoers 
would  indeed  be  serious.  But  the  figures  as  to  movements  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  extra-European  ports  serve  as  a  corrective. 
Here  we  have — 


Foreigners  outwards .  94,515 

Foreigners  inwards .  44,663 


49,852 

The  difference  between  the  two  totals  will  give  the  residue  which 
settles  in  this  Country  ;  but  the  figure  cannot  be  wholly  trusted,  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  confess  that  their  data  are  not  complete.  Thus 
the  Alien  Lists,  which  are  made  up  of  returns  from  every  master  of  a 
ship  arriving  in  this  country,  give  total  for  1890  of  90,851  aliens 
arriving  from  European  ports  alone  (a  larger  total  than  the  whole 
balance  given  above).  But  the  Act  under  which  these  figures  are 
procured  has  been  but  lately  revived,  after  being  for  some  years  in 
abeyance,  and  the  figures  are  therefore  incomplete.  Mr.  Giffen, 
however,  puts  the  number  at  about  99,000.  Now,  during  the  seven 
months  ending  with  July  last  83,040  aliens  reached  us  from  the 
Continent,  of  whom  62,174  were  known  to  be  en  route  for  America, 
leaving  20,886  whose  objects  and  destination  were  uncertain. 
Numbers  of  these,  no  doubt,  returned  to  the  continent,  a  movement 
which  is  not  represented  by  any  official  figures,  and  what  proportion  of 
them  settled  in  this  country  must  remain  uncertain. 

Let  us  now  hear  Mr.  Giffen's  general  conclusions  as  to  1890.  He 
thinks  there  was  undoubtedly  an  increase  in  the  influx  of  destitute 
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aliens.  The  arrivals  uf  aliens  of  all  kinds  in  London  exceeded  those  of 
1889  by  some  four  thousand — a  figure  which  almost  exactly  corresponds 
to  the  increased  emigration  from  Hamburg  to  London,  and  therefore 
probably  represents  the  increase  of  Polish  Jews,  as  a  rule  in  a  destitute 
state.  Of  these,  large  numbers  are  helped  to  return  or  to  move  on  by 
charitable  agencies  ;  but  large  numbers  remain.  This  last  point  is 
established  by  the  police  reports  from  London,  Manchester,  and  Leeds 
as  to  the  growth  of  the  Jewish  quarter  in  those  towns. 

Whether  the  State  should  take  action  on  these  figures  will  depend 
on  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  following  questions  : — 

(1)  How  far  is  the  evil,  if  it  be  an  evil,  sufficiently  great  to  justify 
exceptional  legislation  ? 

(2)  How  far  does  free-trade  in  commodities  carry  with  it  as  a 
corollary  free-trade  in  labour,  the  advantage  of  the  one  to  the  workman 
balancing  the  advantage  of  the  other  to  the  employer  ? 

(3)  How  far  is  there  an  evil  ?  This  involves  two  further  questions, 
(a)  as  to  the  character,  mode  of  living,  and  standard  of  comfort  of  the 
immigrants,  and  (6)  whether  they  can  be  said  to  compete,  at  any  rate, 
seriously  with  English  labour  ;  it  being  maintained  by  some  that  they 
are  engaged  in  a  kind  of  work  to  which  no  decent  English  labourer 
will  now  condescend,  and  so  that  they  keep  alive  some  industries 
which  otherwise  would  leave  the  country. 

At  present  we  have,  probably,  not  enough  knowledge  on  any  of  the 
above  points  to  justify  more  than  further  inquiry. 

The  International  Labocr  Congress  at  Brussels.  (By  a 
Delegate.) — For  many  and  obvious  reasons  the  importance  of  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Congresses  is  due  to  their  iudirect  results,  far  more  than 
to  the  resolutions  which  may  be  passed.  Workmen  with  strong  feel¬ 
ings,  and  accustomed  to  rather  irregular  methods  of  conducting  business, 
find  it  hard  to  debate  in  a  language  they  understand,  and  almost 
impossible  when  the  discussion  is  carried  on  in  three  different  languages. 
Moreover,  a  resolution  so  drafted  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  Spaniards 
and  Swedes,  of  Poles  and  Pennsylvanians,  must  of  necessity  be  couched 
in  general  terms,  and  deal  with  topics  on  which,  amongst  workmen, 
there  is  little  difference  of  opinion. 

The  result  was  that,  at  this  Congress,  the  really  contentious,  and 
therefore  interesting,  subjects  were  not  discussed,  because,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Standing  Orders  Committee,  each  nation  must  settle 
for  itself  how  best  to  deal  with  them.  For  this  reason  there  was  no 
debate  upon  political  methods,  on  the  attitude  of  the  Labour  party 
towards  other  parties,  and  so  on. 
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lu  the  subjects  which  came  before  the  Congress,  there  was  little 
debate  on  questions  of  principle.  On  those  all  were  agreed.  It  is  a  very 
common  and  very  false  charge  against  Socialists,  that  they  are  not  iii 
agreement  as  to  their  aims  and  intentions.  Nothing  can  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  Of  the  400  delegates  to  the  Congress,  some  390  were 
Socialists,  some  four  or  five  probably  were  Anarchists  representing 
Socialist  botlies  (for  avowed  Anarchists  were  excluded),  and  some 
five  or  six  were  English  Trade  Unionists  of  the  old  school.  The 
minority  of  non-Socialists  was  so  insignificant,  that  questions  of 
principle  were  not  discussed,  and  the  debates  turned  upon  details 
only. 

The  English  delegation  was  very  far  from  representative.  Only 
a  few  trade  unions  or  trade  councils  sent  delegates,  and  of  these 
a  considerable  portion  were  Socialists.  A  few  Socialist  societies, 
and  such  anomalous  bodies  as  eight-hour  leagues  and  international 
federations,  of  one  sort  and  another,  sent  two-thirds  of  the  Englishmen 
present.  This  was  unfortunate,  in  every  respect.  It  is  the  old 
Unionists  who  have  most  to  learn  from  contact  with  their  fellows  in 
other  lands,  and  their  presence  in  greater  number  would  have  added 
a  new  clement  to  the  Congress.  ' 

As  already  indicated,  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress  exhibit  little 
to  interest  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  workings  of  proletarian 
thought  on  the  Continent,  and  amongst  the  New  Unionists  and 
Socialists  in  England. 

The  necessity  for  an  Eight-Hours  Law  was  taken  for  granted,  and 
the  questions  debated  were  whether  anything  else  should  be  demon¬ 
strated  for,  and  whether  the  demonstration  should  necessarily  be  on 
May  1st.  The  Dutch  proposal  to  include  universal  peace  was 
negatived  as  confusing  the  issue;  and  the  English  proposal  to  authorize, 
where  desired,  a  demonstration  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  was  also 
rcjccteil.  But  one  feels  in  such  congresses  a  certain  unreality.  It  is 
scarcely  likely  that  the  opinions  of  Frenchmen  and  Roumanians  will 
decide  Englishmen  to  demonstrate  on  a  day  which,  for  them,  would 
mcau  failure.  . 

A  long  resolution,  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  existing  factory 
legislation,  and  a  conviction  that  the  governing  classes  are  not  in 
earnest  in  advocating  it,  was  adopted  ;  and  every  country  was  urged 
to  form  a  permanent  commission,  to  collect  and  tabulate  information 
about  the  conditions  of  labour  and  the  laws  relating  thereto. 

The  Congress  unanimously  voted  condemnation  of  piece-work  and 
sweating,  althougli  one  or  two  members  of  the  English  delegation 
declared  in  committee  that  the  workers  in  certain  trades  preferred  it. 
VOL.  I. — No.  4.  2  O 
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Equality  of  rights  for  women  was  voted  by  aeelamation,  as  was 
also  a  denunciation  of  Jew-baiting  in  all  its  forms. 

The  question  of  Militarism  excited  the  keenest  interest.  Amongst 
all  the  delegates  the  strongest  feeling  of  international  brotherhood 
prevailed,  and  the  resolution  adopted  embodies  this  sentiment  in 
eloquent  phrases. 

Of  practical  results,  the  most  important  are  two.  One  is  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  revive  the  old  International  upon  a  new  basis.  A  resolution 
was  passed  calling  upon  the  workers  to  form  a  central  committee  in 
each  country  for  international  correspondence,  publication  of  reports, 
etc.,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  federating  the  workers  of  the 
•  world.  This  proposal  was  adopted  in  a  more  practical  form  by  the 
congresses  of  metal-works,  wood-workers,  and  textile  workers,  which 
sat  concurrently  with  the  general  Congress,  and  adopted  special  trade 
rules,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  labour  (such 
as  is  now  proposed  by  the  master  builders  of  London)  ;  and,  in  case  of 
important  strikes,  to  arrange,  through  the  corresponding  secretaries, 
for  the  collection  of  funds  for  each  country  by  the  others. 

The  other  practical  result  has  been  already  definitely  achieved.  The 
workers  of  the  world,  who  were  divided,  by  purely  personal  differences, 
into  two  sections  at  Paris  in  1889,  have  been  united  into  one  **  parlia¬ 
ment  of  peoples,*’  by  the  tact  and  good  sense  of  the  Labour  party  of 
Brussels.  Henceforward  the  Labour  party  of  the  world  will  present 
a  uuiteil  front  to  the  contending  factions  of  “  class-governed  ”  nations. 

To  the  Economist,  as  distinct  from  the  Politician,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  Congress  was  the  part  in  it  taken  by  the  great 
Belgian  co-operative  societies.  The  Ghent  Society,  named  Vooruit 
(Forwards),  invited  the  foreign  delegates  to  visit  their  Bakery  on  the 
Sunday  after  the  Congress.  They  provided  a  special  train,  and  enter¬ 
tained  their  visitors  in  the  most  hospitable  manner.  Their  Bakery, 
which  was  described  by  a  Lancet  special  correspondent  as  “a  perfect 
model  of  what  a  bakehouse  should  be,”  turns  out  forty-three  thousand 
loaves  a  week,  and  has  daily  eighteen  thousand  customers.  It  was 
established  some  sixteen  years  ago  by  a  few  workmen.  .No  interest  or 
dividend  is  paid  on  eapital,  but  a  fixed  return  of  so  much  a  loaf  is  paid 
to  members  eaeh  quarter.  All  profits  above  this  are  devoted  to  political 
and  general  purposes.  Only  Socialists  can  become  members  ;  but  in 
Belgium,  as  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  all  Trade  Unionists  are 
Socialists,  and  a  Labour  party  distinct  from  the  Socialist  party  is 
unknown. 

The  very  considerable  income  of  the  society  is  devoted  to  maintain¬ 
ing  a  daily  and  weekly  newspaper,  to  assisting  strikes,  to  providing  a 
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club  with  a  library  and  gymnasium,  and  to  promoting  the  interests  of 
labour  by  political  methods.  Their  trade  has  extended  to  tailoring, 
bootmaking,  and  the  supply  of  coals. 

The  Brussels  Society,  located  at  the  Maisou  du  People,  which  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  Congress,  was  only  established  in  1882,  but 
has  already  an  annual  turnover  of  £120,000.  Similar  societies  are  in 
operation  in  Antwerp,  Joliment,  Liege,  and  Verviers. 

This  method  of  combining  politics,  journalism,  and  co-operative 
trading  may  seem  strange  to  English  workmen  ;  but  it  is  an  example 
of  the  solidarity  of  labour  on  the  Continent.  And  this  is  what  the 
English  Trade  Unionist  learns  when  he  leaves  his  own  eountry.  He 
finds  that  the  Continentals,  politically  and  industrially  his  inferiors,  are 
a  long  way  ahead  of  him  intellectually.  They  have  a  settled  and 
defined  policy,  and  work  together  for  the  complete  emancipation  of  labour. 

1  may  add  that  a  Co-operative  Bakery,  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of 
Belgium,  is  now  being  formed  in  London. 

Edwaud  R.  Pease. 

The  Block  System  of  Model  Dwellings. — In  the  altogether 
admirable  second  volume  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth’s  Labour  and  Life  of 
the  People^  there  is  one  chapter  dealing  with  this  subject — among 
many  others,  be  it  understood,  equally  important — especially  interest¬ 
ing  for  all  who  work  among  the  homes  of  the  poor.  V\'e  have  all  been 
more  or  less  inclined  to  chafe  under  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  long  lines 
of  two-story  houses  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  London  ;  and 
we  have  been  generally  ready  to  bail  with  warm  approval  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  huge  blocks  of  “  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings,”  whether 
erected  by  philanthropists,  or  by  companies  working  on  strictly  business 
principles.  But  hero  is  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Miss  Octavia  Hill 
sounding  a  note  of  warning,  and  clearly  pointing  out  some  very  serious 
and  evil  tendencies  that  have  been  developed  by  massing  together  herds 
of  people  under  one  roof. 

On  the  one  hand.  Miss  Hill  accords  but  a  qualified  assent  to  what  at 
first  sight  would  appear  to  be  the  two  certain  and  considerable  advan¬ 
tages  of  tenement-houses  on  a  large  scale — better  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  easier  inspection  and  regulation.  And  what  is  still  more 
noticeable,  she  has  reasons  for  doubting  the  greater  economy  of  the 
block  system,  and  believes  that  “  room  by  room  the  block  dwellings 
are  not  at  all  invariably  cheaper  than  those  in  small  houses.” 

‘  Labour  and  Life  of  the  People.  Edited  by  Charles  Booth.  Vol.  ii.  “  London  " 
(continued).  [607  pp.  8vo.,  witli  appendix  containing  maps,  etc.  21«.  Williams 
and  Norgate.  London,  1891.] 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  positive  disadvantages  of  the  block  system 
are  shown  to  bo  somewhat  alarming.  The  most  serious  are  those 
which,  it  is  hoped,  arc  transitory,  and  ^  which  depend  on  the  enor¬ 
mously  increased  evil  which  grows  up  in  a  huge  community  of  thoso 
who  are  undisciplineil  and  untrained.  .  .  .  What  life  in  blocks  is  to 
the  loss  self-controlled  hardly  any  words  of  mine  arc  strong  enough  to 
describe,  and  it  is  abhorred  accordingly  by  the  tidy  and  striving  wher¬ 
ever  any — even  a  small — number  of  the  undisciplined  are  admitted  to 
blocks,  or  where — being  admitte<l — there  is  not  real  living  rule  exer¬ 
cised.  Regulations  are  of  no  avail ;  no  public  inspection  can  possibly 
for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  secure  order  ;  no  resident  superintendent 
has  at  once  conscience,  nerve,  and  devotion,  single-handed  to  stem  the 
violence,  the  dirt,  the  noise,  the  quarrels  ;  no  body  of  public  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants  themselves  asserts  itself ;  one  by  one  dis¬ 
heartened  the  tidier  ones  depart,  the  rampant  remain  and  prevail,  and 
often  with  a  very  fair  show  to  the  outsider  the  block  becomes  a  sort 
of  pandemonium."  To  this  should  be  added  what  some  people  may  bo 
disposeil  to  pass  over  as  two  “  sentimental  ’’  objections  to  the  block 
life  :  (a)  the  small  scope  it  gives  for  individual  freedom,  and  (5)  its 
painful  ugliness  and  unintcrestingness  in  external  look. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  experience  of  tenement-houses  in  New 
York  fully  confirms  the  above  statemeuts.  In  an  article  on**  Tene¬ 
ment-House  Morality  ’’  contributed  to  the  Forum^  and  since  reprinted, 
the  Rev.  J.  O.  S.  Huntington,  who  is  widely  known  in  America  for 
his  keen  interest  in  social  reform,  draws  a  most  distressing  picture  of 
the  physical  discomforts  and  moral  depravity  which,  in  his  view,  seem 
inevitable  under  the  block  system. 

We  should  all  therefore  take  Miss  Hill's  timely  warning  to  heart, 
and  at  least  hope  with  her  that  **  when  we  have  secured  our  drainage, 
our  cubic  space  of  air,  our  water  on  every  floor,  we  may  have  time  to 
live  in  our  homes,  to  think  how  to  make  them  pretty,  each  in  our  own 
way,  and  to  let  the  individual  characteristics  they  take  from  our  life  in 
them  be  all  good  as  well  as  healthy  and  beautiful,  because  all  human 
work  and  life  were  surely  meant  to  bo  like  all  Divine  creations,  lovely 
as  well  as  good.” 

The  Fot’KTEENxn  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1891,  just  issued,  is  in  most  points  very 
encouraging.  There  has  l>ecn  a  diminution  of  prisoners  during  the 
year  amounting  to  4878.  The  average  daily  prison  population  shows 
a  reduction  both  of  men  and  women.  The  short-sentence  prisoners  arc 
also  lower  by  801.  The  present  writer  has  lieen  assured  by  pessimists 
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(1)  that  the  reduction  in  “penal  servitude”  sentences  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  increase  in  short  sentences  ;  (2)  that  the  appa¬ 
rent  reduction  in  crime  was  due  to  the  police  preferring  not  to  bring 
a  charge,  and  so  incur  malice,  until  tlioy  could  be  sure  of  a  definite 
sentence  of  years.  These  statements  are  inconsistent  with  each  other  ; 
but  if  either  were  true,  the  average  of  either  short  or  long  sentences 
should  rise.  The  average  of  both  is  seen  by  this  report  to  have  sunk  ; 
hence  the  pessimists  are  wrong.  Since  1877,  when  Government  took 
over  prisons,  the  average  of  prisoners  has  sunk  strikingly  from  19,818 
in  1879  to  13,076  in  18&1.  From  the  last  figure  nuist  be  deducted  the 
court-martial  prisoners  who  in  1879  were  in  military  prisons. 

Further,  an  analysis  of  sentences  reveals  that  (1)  crimes  of  dishonesty 
or  malice  have  largely  decreased  ;  (2)  crimes  against  social  discipline 
(broaches  of  bye-lnws,  etc.)  have  about  kept  pace  with  the  populatioa ; 
(3)  drunkenness  has  largely  decreasetl ;  and  (4)  but  for  the  Elementary 
E<lucntion  Acts,  offences  of  all  sorts  would  have  been  far  less.  Com¬ 
pulsory  education  has  raised  the  total.  While,  therefore,  the  Act  of 
1870  has  undoubtedly  benefit6d  the  child,  the  parental  mind  has  still 
seemingly  to  be  moralized.  It  will  bo  interesting  to  observe  the  effect 
of  Free  Education  on  this  category. 

Strong  evidence  is  produced  iu  favour  of  a  gentle  a<lministrntion  of 
law.  Under  the  “Probation  of  First  Offenders  Act,”  in  London  and 
five  large  provincial  districts  2530  were  discharged  “to  appear  for 
judgment  if  called  upon.”  Only  6'6  per  cent,  have  been  subserpiently 
convicted  of  a  fresh  offence.  Of  juveniles  under  sixteen  committed  to 
gaol  since  1870  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  over  fifty  per  cent.  This 
cannot  be  wholly  due  to  a  more  judicious  magistracy  ;  there  must  bo 
less  crime.  “No  habitual  criminal,”  says  a  prison  chaplain,  “can  bo 
found  who  has  not  been  imprisoned  as  a  child.”  The  prison  death-rate 
is  now  lower  than  ever,  being  only  11’9  per  thousand,  even  if  wo 
reckon  that  all  medically  discharged  have  died  in  the  year.  Prison 
trade  is  extending  :  the  number  of  mat-makers  is  being  reduced ; 
variety  of  employment  is  being  encouraged.  This  is  all  good.  A 
barometrical  scale  of  crime -is  given,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
crime  has  hail  a  tendency  to  run  high  in  October  (“  mean  of  five  years,” 
ending  1883-1888;  “mean  of  eighteen  months,”  ending  1890-1891). 
From  October  to  January  tlvo  scale  sinks,  rises  again  in  February,  and 
again  still  high  in  June.  Hence  February,  June,  October,  are  ascend¬ 
ing  high-crime  levels.  The  highest  level,  contrary  to  some  recent 
theories,  does  not  appear  to  bo  reached  in  the  hottest  months. 

Of  adult  ablo-boiliod  paupers  in  receipt  of  indoor  relief  there  were,  in 
1849,  26,500.  The  puui>er  barometer  is  at  its  lowest  in  1853,  rises  to 
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21,000  iu  1855,  sinks,  rises  to  21,500  in  1863,  sinks,  rises  to  25,000  in 
1870,  sinks  to  its  extreme  limit  (16,500)  in  1876,  rises  to  its  highest 
(28,500)  in  1888,  and,  after  sinking  in  1890,  is  rising  March,  1891.  In 
1877  the  pauper  barometer  is  lowest,  the  local  prison  barometer  is 
highest :  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  1888.  Extreme  poverty 
does  not  appear  to  increase  crime,  since  all  the  criminals  cannot  be  in 
the  workhouses.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  average 
of  previous  commitments  has  been  much  diminished  :  unfortunately 
only  this  year’s  total  is  given.  Hence  we  cannot  judge  quite  so  well 
whether  the  habitual  criminals  are  markedly  fewer,  and  our  prison 
discipline  effective  as  a  cure  of  these,  the  worst  cases. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  into  prison  offences  of  a  serious  character, 
which  may  perhaps  serve  as  indices  both  of  moral  level  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  tact  in  prison  administration,  we  find  that  Birmingham, 
Durham,  Kirkdale,  Liverpool,  and  London  have  an  unhealthy  pre¬ 
eminence.  Canterbury  is  not  far  behind  in  prison  violence.  But  this 
table  is  not  so  satisfactory  :  a  good  deal  of  punishment  seems  (tecessary  ; 
some,  of  course,  must  be  looked  for ;  but,  so  long  as  there  is  a  high 
average,  our  prison  methods  need  improvement.  The  cure  may 
possibly  be  found  in  variety  of  occupation  and  less  monotony,  if  the 
corrective  element  is  to  overcome  the  penal.  A  detailed  report  of 
improvements  is  given  :  more  light,  more  warmth  ;  above  all,  better 
sanitation.  From  the  table  of  insanity  fresh  proofs  can  be  drawn  that, 
as  of  crime,  so  of  insanity  and  insane  crime,  the  prevailing  cause  is 
drink.  Finally,  over  twenty  thousand  prisoners  have  been  aided  on 
discharge,  out  of  charities  left  for  this  purpose.  As  one  closes  this 
hopeful  and  admirable  report,  one  wishes  that  these  trust-funds  could 
1)0  increased,  and  that  more,  in  whom  social  sympathies  are  now 
stirring,  could  devote  their  leisure  and  personal  efforts  to  this  field. 

T.  C.  Fry. 

The  Limitation  of  Women’s  Work  in  France. — In  reference 
to  a  statement  in  the  Report  on  Social  Legislation  in  France  which 
appeared  in  our  last  issue,  Professor  Gide  has  written  to  make  the 
following  slight  correction  :  “  In  view  of  the  recent  deliberations  of 
the  two  Chambers  upon  the  limitation  of  women’s  work,  my  remarks  in 
the  Report  on  Social  Legislation  in  France  are  no  longer  quite  true. 
In  fact,  both  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate  have  admitted 
the  restriction  of  the  labour  of  women  in  factories.  But  the  limit  which 
had  liecn  fixed  at  ten  hours  in  the  Chamlter,  has  been  raised  to  eleven 
hours  in  the  Senate.  We  must  wait,  therefore,  until  the  two  Chambers 
come  to  an  agreement  before  the  law  can  be  definitely  passed. 

“Cii.vri.es  Gii»f,.’’ 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1891  (54  &  55  Viet.,  chap.  56,  4to, 
5  pp.,  Irf.)  is  the  “Act  to  make  further  provision  for  assisting  educa¬ 
tion  in  public,  elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales,”  with  tho 
details  of  which  tho  public  has  already  been  made  acquainted  by  tho 
periodicals  which  appear  at  shorter  intervals  than  the  Economic 
Review.  Put  shortly,  tho  practical  efiect  of  tho  Act,  from  the  parent’s 
point  of  view,  is  to  make  all  schools  which  have  hitherto  received 
loss  than  ten  shillings  a  year  in  school  fees  absolutely  free,  and  to 
reduce  by  ten  shillings  a  year  tho  fees  in  those  schools  which  have 
received  more  than  that  amount.  But  after  September  1,  1892,  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  “  an  insuflicieut  amount  of  public  school  accommodation 
withont  payment  of  fees  for  children  over  three  and  under  fifteen  years 
of  ago,  for  whom  such  accommodation  is  desired,”  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  tho  Education  Department  to  direct  tho  deficiency  to  be  supplied,  so 
that  ultimately  the  amount  of  free  school  accommodation  offered  will 
come  to  depend  entirely  on  tho  demand  for  it.  The  duties  of  the  poor- 
law  guardians  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  tho  foes  of  poor  children 
are  not  directly  touched  by  the  Act,  and  therefore  continue  as  before 
in  districts  where  all  the  schools  still  charge  fees  and  the  managers  of 
the  schools  have  not  undertaken  themselves  to  remit  the  fees  of  such 
children.  These  districts,  however,  arc  now  probably  very  few. 

The  full  title  of  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1891 
(54  &  55  Viet.,  chap.  23,  4to,  1  p.,  \d.^,  is  “An  Act  to  assist  tho 
managers  of  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  in  advantageously 
launching  into  useful  careers  tho  children  under  their  charge.”  Its 
main  provision  is  that,  after  an  offender  has  been  under  detention  for 
twelve  months,  tho  managers  of  the  school  may,  if  he  has  “  conducted 
himself  well,”  “  apprentice  him  to,  or  dispose  of  him  in,  any  trade, 
calling,  or  service,  or  by  emigration,  notwithstanding  that  his  period  of 
detention  has  not  expired.” 

Tho  Thirty-fourth  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain  (Command  Paper  6477,  8vo,  470 
pp.,  1«.  ID/.)  contains  tho  usual  annual  detailed  reports  as  to  the  state 
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of  each  of  Ihc  55  Reformatory  Schools  and  141  Industrial  Schools 
in  which  twenty-two  thousand  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Great  Britain 
arc  confined.  Twenty-two  thousand  pounds  of  the  cost  is  defrayed 
by  the  parents  of  the  children,  thirty-seven  thousand  by  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  four  hundred  and  seven  thousand  by  rates  and  taxes. 

The  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  Children's  Life  Insurance  Bill  (H.  X..)  together  with  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Committee,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  Appendix  (House 
of  Commons  Paper  393,  fol.,  vii.,  34  pp.,  4jd.)  contains  evidence  of  the 
Registrar-General  for  Ireland,  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  and  an  ex-agent  of  the  Pnidential  in  favour  of  restrictions  on 
infantile  insurance.  On  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  tltc 
committee,  which  then  appointed  Lord  Derby  its  chairman,  allowed 
two  months  and  a  half  to  elapse  without  meeting,  and  then  decided  to 
recommend  that  the  Bill  should  not  be  further  proceeded  with.  It  is 
to  bo  hoped  that  the  question  will  not  be  left  where  it  is  at  present, 
but  will  be  dealt  Avith  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whoso  members  arc 
not  so  terribly  afraid  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  the  working-classes  as 
the  Lords  appear  to  be. 

The  paper  entitled  Reports  from  Her  Majesty's  Representatives 
abroad  relative  to  the  Recommendations  of  the  Berlin  Labour  Con¬ 
ference  (Command  Pai)er  6371,  fob,  41  pp.,  4^rf.)  contains  answers 
from  each  legation  to  the  questions  “  whether  any  legislation  has 
taken  place  ”  in  the  several  countries  “  to  carry  out  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Berlin  Conference  on  the  labour  question,  or  on  similar 
lines  ;  and,  if  so,  the  precise  nature  of  the  legislative  action  thus 
taken  : and  whether  there  exists  any  system  analogous  to  what  is 
known  in  this  country  as  the  ‘  half-time  system  ;  *  and,  if  so,  the  precise 
conditions  and  terms  of  such  arrangements." 

The  Berlin  Conference  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  many 
immediate  and  tangible  results,  but  few  countries  appear  to  have 
been  wholly  unaficctcd  by  it ;  and  the  general  impression  a  reader 
gathers  from  the  Reports  is  that  this  country  is  not  now  so  far  ahead 
of  others  in  regard  to  restrictions  on  children's  and  Avomen’s  labour  os 
Ave  arc  apt  to  imagine. 

The  “  legislation  which  has  taken  place  "  in  Germany  “  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Berlin  Conference,"  is  to  bo  found  in 
the  Translation  of  the  Imperial  Law  of  June  1,  1891,  amending  the 
German  Industrial  Code  (Command  Paper  6497,  fob,  15  pp.,  2\d.) 
The  LaAv  prohibits  many  kinds  of  Sunday  labour,  and  further  restricts 
the  employment  of  children  and  women. 

Tlic  modest  British  effort  in  the  same  direction  is  embodied  in  the 
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Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1891  (54  &  55  Viet.,  chap.  75,  4to,  17  pp., 
2^rf,)  which  consists  chiefly  of  amendments  of  details  in  the  Factory 
and  Workshop  Act  of  1878,  but  also  introduces  new  provisions  with 
regard  to  the  sanitation  of  workshops,  and  gives  the  Secretary  of  State 
{)ower  to  make  special  rules  and  regulations  for  the  carrying  on  of 
dangerous  and  unhealthy  work.  Moreover  Section  17  provides  that  “  an 
occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  shall  not  knowingly  allow  a  woman 
to  be  employed  therein  within  four  weeks  after  she  has  given  birth  to 
a  child  and  sect.  18,  which,  it  will  bo  remembered,  was  introduced  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  author  of  the  Bill,  is  as  follows  :  “  On 
and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1893,  no  child  under  the  age  of 
eleven  years  shall  be  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop.  Provided 
always  that  any  child  lawfully  employed  ...  at  the  time  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  come  into  operation  shall  bo  exempt  from  its 
provisions.”  The  effect  of  this  condition,  added  to  that  of  fixing  so 
remote  a'  date  as  January  1,  1893,  will  be,  of  course,  to  postpone  the 
entire  disappearance  of  the  ten-year-old  worker  to  December  31,  1893. 

While  the  Colonial  Office  has  been  investigating  the  practice  of  the 
colonies  with  regard  to  Sunday  labour  in  docks  and  harbours,  the 
Foreign  Office  has  been  obtaining  information  as  to  the  regulations  of 
foreign  countries  on  the  subject,  and  a  part  of  this  information  is 
p'.iblished  in  the  paper  entitled  Reports  from  Her  Majesty's  Consuls 
respecting  the  Working  of  Cargoes  on  Sundays  in  Foreign  Ports, 
Part  I.,  Europe  (Command  Paper  6369,  8vo,  38  pp.,  2^.).  The 
general  rule  seems  to  be  that  Sunday  labour  can  bo  carried  on  without 
much  hindrance  beyond  a  small  extra  fee  for  the  attendance  of  the 
necessary  custom-house  officers.  Norway  and,  to  a  less  degree, 
Sweden,  are  the  only  countries  which  can  claim  that  they  enforce 
strict  regulations  against  such  labour.  The  Reports  would  have  been 
much  improved  if,  besides  giving  the  regulations,  they  had  stated 
what  is  the  general  practice  of  each  of  the  principal  ports  ;  but  this 
information  was  not  asked  for,  and  is  not  given,  except  incidentally  in 
some  cases. 

The  Report  on  Compulsory  Insurance  against  Illness  and  Working 
of  Mutual  Aid  Societies :  Switzerland  (Command  Paper  6206 — 22, 8vo, 
11  pp.,  Irf.)  continues  the  history  of  the  movement  towards  compulsory 
insurance  given  in  the  paper  which  was  noticed  in  these  pages  last 
January.  In  June,  1890,  the  Federal  Assembly  adopted  an  additional 
article  to  the  constitution,  giving  the  Confederation  power  to  introduce 
a  national  system  of  compulsory  insurance,  and,  on  being  referred  to  the 
popular  vote  in  October,  this  article  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
When  the  Report  was  written  in  May,  the  Federal  Council  were 
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elaborating  a  measure  on  the  subject.  Meantime  many  of  the  cantons  hud 
been  making  attempts  to  introilucc  the  system  within  their  own  borders  ; 
but  nothing  had  been  actually  accomplished  except  in  Appenzell  and 
St.  Gall,  where  residents  not  born  in  the  canton  are  compelled  to  join 
a  recognized  mutual  aid  society — a  somewhat  ingenious  way  of 
guarding  against  pauper  immigration.  There  ere  in  Switzerland  over 
a  thousand  mutual  aid  societies  ;  but  the  whole  number  of  members  is 
only  209,820.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  societies  have  less  than 
fifty  members  each. 

The  activity  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Office  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  which  was  shown  last  year  by  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  is  again  displayed  in  the  Public  Health 
{Loudon)  Act,  1891  (54  &  55  Viet.,  chap.  76,  4to,  vii.,  87  pp.,  !«.),  a 
voluminous  consolidating  and  amending  Act  of  144  clauses,  dealing 
with  nuisances,  offensive  trades,  smoke  consumption,  workshops,  bake¬ 
houses,  and  dairies  ;  domestic  drainage,  unsound  footl,  water  supply, 
infectious  diseases,  hospitals  and  ambulances,  mortuaries,  lodging- 
houses,  tents  and  vans  and  underground  rooms.  It  makes  many  new 
invasions  of  the  Englishman's  castle,  and  if  every  one  did  his  lawful 
duty  under  it  the  physique  of  Londoners  would  improve  very  rapidly. 

The  Town  Holdings  Committee,  which  is  reaching  a  green  old  age, 
has  issued  another  bulky  volume — Report  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Town  Holdings,  together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee, 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix,  and  Index  (House  of  Commons 
Paper  325,  fob,  xii.,  411  pp.,  3s.  5d.).  The  Report  itself  merely 
contains  the  usual  statement  that,  owing  to  the  late  period  of  the 
session  at  which  the  evidence  was  completed,  the  committee  has  not 
hoil  time  to  consider  its  report,  and  recommends  that  it  be  reappointed 
next  year.  The  first  half  of  the  minutes  of  evidence  contains  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  in  favour  of  his  scheme  for  the 
rating  of  ground  values,  and  some  very  interesting  evidence  of  two 
eminent  London  surveyors  and  a  solicitor  against  any  change  whatever 
being  made  in  the  present  system.  The  remainder  of  the  volume 
contains  the  evidence  of  Scotch  witnesses  ;  and  while  it  does  not  throw 
much  new  light  on  the  special  question  before  the  committee,  it  gives 
much  interesting  information  as  to  the  survival  of  old  systems  of 
landholding  in  busy  modern  towns. 

The  Foreign  Office /?ej9or/  on  the- Amount  of  Private  Wealth  in  Italy 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  Countries  in  Europe  (Command  Paper 
6206 — 25,  8vo,  9  pp.,  Irf.)  has  been  compiled,  like  the  Report  on  the 
Economic  Progress  of  Italy,  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review, 
from  statistics  furnished  by  Signor  Bo<lio,  the  Statistician  Royal.  The 
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element  of  conjecture  appears  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  calculations 
of  the  Italian  statistical  department.  Such  as  they  are,  they  make  the 
capital  of  Italy  only  a  little  in  excess  of  two  thousand  millions  sterling, 
about  one-fifth  of  the  sum  with  which  Mr.  Giffen  credits  the  United 
Kingdom. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  parliamentary  paper  of  the  quarter  is  the 
Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1891,  Preliminary  Report  (Command 
Paper  6422,  fol.,  138  pp.,  1«.  3rf.).  Every  one  is  by  this  time 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  on 
the  6th  of  April  last  was  almost  exactly  twenty-nine  millions,  and 
that  this  is  seven  hundred  thousand  below  the  number  which  is  called, 
even  by  the  Registrar-General  himself,  “  the  official  estimate.”  “  Such 
differences,”  the  Registrar-General  observes,  “  between  estimates  of 
this  kind  and  the  reality  are  unavoidable  when  the  interval  between 
two  consecutive  enumerations  is  so  long  as  a  decennium.”  It  would 
bo  much  more  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  such  differences  between 
estimates  of  this  kind  and  the  reality  are  unavoidable  when  population 
does  not  continue  increasing  at  a  uniform  rate.  For  the  “official 
estimate  ”  was  no  estimate  at  all,  but  merely  t'lo  number  to  which  the 
l>opulation  would  have  grown  if  it  had  continued  growing  at  exactly 
the  same  rate  as  between  1871  and  1881.  The  growth  of  the  popula- 
lation  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  minus 
the  excess  of  emigrants  over  immigrants.  The  statistics  with  regard 
to  emigration  and  immigration  were  so  incomplete  in  the  last  decade 
that  the  Registrar  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  having  made  no  use  of 
them  ;  but  why  he  should  have  made  no  use  of  the  fact,  established 
by  the  machinery  of  his  own  office,  that  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  was  288,782  below  what  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  “  been  in 
the  same  proportion  to  the  population  as  it  was  in  the  preceding 
decennium,”  is  a  secret  the  answer  to  which  is  known  only  within  the 
walls  of  Somerset  House. 

The  diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase  from  14*36  per  cent,  in 
1871-1881  to  11*65  per  cent,  in  1881-1891  is  a  very  satisfactory  one. 
It  is  not  so  much  as  to  suggest  any  national  decadence,  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  calm  the  fears  of  the  ultra-Malthusians,  since  it  reduces 
the  absolute  increase  from  3,262,173  in  1871-1881  to  3,026,579  in 
1881-1891. 

The  facts  which  the  Report  reveals  as  to  the  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  the  population  are  also  of  a  fairly  satisfactory  character. 
The  following  table,  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  shows  at  a  glance 
the  principal  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the  present 
century. 
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NUMBER  OP  PERSONS  PER  THOUSAND  OF  THE  POPULATION  OP 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES  IN  NINETEEN  DIFFERENT  DIVISIONS 
OF  THE  COUNTRY  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1801-1891. 


1801 

1811 

1831 

1831 

1841 

1881 

1881 

1871 

1881 

1891 

Ijondon  and  suburbs  * 

134-5 

139-3 

141-7 

145-5 

149-4^157-8 

189-9 

1800 

193-3 

2040 

Non-suburban  Kent* 

260 

26-8 

264 

254 

24-5 

23-6 

230 

234 

22-4 

22-2 

Sussex . 

181 

18-9 

19-8 

198 

19-0 

18-9 

182 

18-5 

190 

19-1 

Hampshire 

24-8 

243 

237 

22-6 

22-3 

220 

23-2 

23-1 

22-1 

220 

Wales  without  Glamorgan 

51-4 

50i2 

49-8 

47-5 

45-2 

41-9 

38-4 

340 

317 

27-8 

South-west  * 

123-8 

120-1 

118-1 

1147 

109-4 

lOOO 

91-8 

82-9 

71-5 

658 

West  * . 

86-0  j  834 

S0*4 

78-0 

74-1 

69-5 

657 

610 

560 

520 

East* . 

108-4  104-2 

103-5 

ieo-0 

95-3 

91-8 

81-8 

75-2 

677 

62-8 

East  &  South  Midlands  * 

77-3 

74-0 

72-1 

68-6 

65-6 

62-1 

57-5 

54-3 

49-8 

470 

East  &  North  Ridings ' 

28-8 

28-7 

27-5 

25-3 

247 

24-3 

23-8 

210 

21-2 

200 

Extreme  North* 

29  9  29-1 

27-8 

25-8 

234 

22-5 

20-9 

190 

180 

17-5 

North  Midlands* 

48-2 

'  487 

47-5 

47-1 

46-0 

44-1 

420 

420 

44-3 

45-4 

Staffordsh.  &  Birm’ham  '* 

37-81  39  4 

40-1 

42-2 

46-4 

50-2 

56-2 

58-2 

600 

59-8 

Cheshire . 

21-3 

'  22-0 

220 

22-8 

23-2 

237 

230 

23-7  230 

24-4 

Lancashire 

76-8 

1  82-6 

88-9 

97-9 

1067 

115-3 

122-8 

125-4  134-2 

136-4 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 

65-2 

1  66-0 

68-3 

71-8 

74-2 

750 

762 

810 

840 

840 

Durham,  Newcastle,  Ac." 

26-2 

25-.1 

255 

26-5 

290 

31-9 

367 

44-8 

49-4 

520 

Moniuouthsliire 

6-1 

7-1 

7-3 

8-1 

94 

9.8 

9-8 

90 

90 

94 

Glamorgan 

1  8-3]  8-7 

8-9 

9-5 

11-1 

130 

16-2 

17-8 

190 

23-8 

1000 

|1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

jlOOO 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Tlie  greatest  change  of  the  century  obviously  is  the  disproportionate 
growth  of  six  not  very  large  areas — London,  Lancashire,  the  West 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire  with  Birmingham,  Durham  with 

'  The  Registration  Division  of  London,  together  with  the  whole  of  “extra- 
metropolitan”  Middlesex  and  “extra-metropolitan”  Surrey,  and  also  the  regis¬ 
tration  districts  of  Bromley,  Dartford,  Gravesend,  West  Ham,  and  Romford. 

*  Kent  “  extra-metropolitan  ”  less  Bromley,  Dartford,  and  Gravesend  registration 
districts. 

*  Somerset,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 

*  Warwickshire  without  Birmingham  and  Aston  registration  districts,  Worcester¬ 
shire  without  King’s  Norton  r^stration  district,  Sliropshire,  Herefordshire,  and 
Gloucestershire. 

*  Essex  without  West  Ham  and  Romford  registration  districts,  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Cambridgeshire. 

*  Berkshire,  Hertfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordsliire,  Northamptonshire, 
Huntingdonshire,  Bedfordshire,  and  Rutland. 

'  East  Riding  and  North  Riding  without  Middlesbrough,  Stokesley  and  Guis- 
brough  registration  districts. 

*  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Northumberland,  without  Newcastle  and 
Tynemouth  registration  districts. 

*  Leicestershire,  Nottingliamshire,  and  Derbyshire. 

Staffordshire  with  Birmingham,  Aston,  and  King’s  Norton  lustration 
districts. 

"  County  of  Durham  with  Newcastle,  Tynemouth,  Middlesbrough,  Stokesley,  and 
Giiisbrough  registration  districts. 
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Newcastle  and  Middlesbrough,  and  Glamorgan.  The.sc  six  areas, 
which  together  form  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  superficies  of 
England  and  Wales,  contained  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  the 
population,  348*8  per  thousand,  in  1801  ;  but  in  1891  they  contained  a 
great  deal  more  than  half  the  population,  559  per  thousand. 

Comparison  of  the  figures  furnished  by  the  last  four  censuses  shows 
that  only  one  of  the  six  areas  is  gaining  on  the  rest  of  the  country 
faster  than  ever  ;  that  four  of  them  are  gaining  less  rapidly  than  they 
did  ten  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  one  has  ceased  to  gain  alto¬ 
gether,  and  has  begun  to  fall  behind  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  area  which  has  been  gaining  faster  than  ever  is  Glamorgan. 
In  1801  the  population  of  this  county  was  8*3  per  thousand  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales.  In  1861  it  was  16*2;  in  1871, 
17*8  (a  rise  of  1*6) ;  in  1881  it  was  19*9  (a  rise  of  2*1),  and  now  in 
1891  it  is  23*8  (a  rise  of  very  nearly  4). 

The  four  areas  which  are  still  gaining,  but  gaining  at  a  less  rapid 
rate  than  between  1871  and  1881,  are  London,  Lancashire,  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  Durham  district. 

In  the  case  of  London  the  slackening  of  the  rate  of  gain  is  very 
slight,  and  the  gain  in  the  last  ten  years  remains  greater  than  the  gain 
between  1861  and  1871,  though  it  is  less  than  the  gaiu  between  1871 
and  1881.  In  1861,  169*9  per  thousand  of  the  whole  population  of 
England  and  Wales  lived  in  Middlesex,  Surrey,  the  north-west  corner 
of  Kent,  and  the  south-west  corner  of  Essex.  In  1871,  the  proportion 
had  risen  to  180*9  per  thousand  ;  in  1881,  to  193*3  ;  and  in  1891,  it  is 
204*6;  so  that  the  gain  in  the  last  three  decades  has  been  11,  12*4, 
and  11*3,  which  suggests  a  fluctuation  rather  than  a  decline  in  the  rate 
of  gain. 

In  the  case  of  Durham  and  Lancashire,  the  slackening  is  considerable 
and  continuous.  In  1861,  the  proportion  of  population  living  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  together  with  the  adjoining  registration  districts  of 
Newcastle,  Tynemouth,  Middlesbrough,  Stokeslcy,  and  Guisbrough, 
was  36*7  per  thousand.  An  addition  of  8*1  was  made  in  the  next  ten 
years,  but  between  1871  and  1881  the  addition  was  only  4*6,  and  in 
the  last  ten  years  it  has  further  diminished  to  3*2.  The  Lancashire 
population  was  122*8  per  thousand  of  the  whole  in  1861.  In  the  next 
ten  years,  which  include  the  period  of  the  American  civil  war,  the 
proportion  rose  only  to  125*4  (an  increase  of  2*6).  In  the  next  ten 
years  there  was,  of  course,  a  revival,  and  the  increase  was  8*8.  Rut  in 
the  last  ten  years  it  has  sunk  again  to  2*2  per  thousand,  actually  less 
than  the  increase  between  1861  and  1871. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  has  not  gained  upon  the  rest  of  tho 
country  in  the  last  ninety  years  so  fast  as  Lancashire  or  Durham, 
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for  it  contained  65'2  per  thousand  of  the  total  population  in  1801  and 
only  contains  84*9  now.  But  between  1861  and  1871  the  proportionate 
gain  was  5*4.  In  the  next  ten  years  it  was  only  3,  and  in  the  last  ten 
years  it  fell  further  to  0*3. 

The  last  of  the  six  areas,  the  registration  county  of  Stafford  along 
with  Birmingham  and  its  suburbs,  which  grew  up  from  having  37*8  per 
thousand  of  the  whole  population  in  1801  to  having  56*2  per  thousand 
in  1861,  has  not  merely  slackened  its  rate  of  gain,  but  has  ceased  to 
gain  altogether.  In  1871  it  had  58*2  per  thousand,  in  1881  it  had  60, 
but  in  1891  it  has  only  59*8  per  thousand.  The  district  has  become  a 
comparatively  declining  one. 

To  recapitulate  then,  while  the  gain  of  London  has  not  altered  to  any 
great  extent,  and  that  of  Glamorgan  has  increased,  the  gain  of  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Durham  has  greatly  diminished,  that  of  the  West  Riding 
has  sunk  to  a  very  small  amount,  and  that  of  the  Staffordshire  and 
Birmingham  district  has  disappeared  altogether. 

No  new  manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  except  Glamorgan, 
seem  to  be  growing  up  to  counterbalance'  the  diminished  growth  of  the 
older  ones.  There  is  a  slight  increase  of  gain  in  Cheshire  and 
Monmouth,  but  a  larger  decrease  of  gain  in  Derbyshire,  Nottingham¬ 
shire  and  Leicestershire.  The  diminished  gain  of  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts  has  been  counterbalanced  not  by  a  greater  gain 
anywhere,  but  by  a  diminished  loss  on  the  part  of  the  great  irregularly 
shaped  area  which  makes  up  the  Eastern,  East  and  South  Midland, 
Western  and  South-Westeru  counties.  This  area,  which  contained 
395*7  per  thousand  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1801, 
declined  to  297  by  1861.  In  the  next  ten  years  it  fell  to  274*1.  In 
1881  it  had  further  fallen  to  245*7.  In  1891  the  proportion  is  still 
228*4,  so  that  though  the  decline  between  1871  and  1881  was  more 
than  that  which  took  place  between  1861  and  1871,  the  fall  in  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  much  less  than  either. 

Dividing  the  immense  area  with  which  we  are  dealing  into  its  four 
quarters,  wo  And  that,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  the  South-Western 
counties  which  have  undergone  the  greatest  decline  since  1801,  and 
also  that  the  greater  part  of  the  diminution  of  the  decline  in  the  last 
ten  years  is  in  that  quarter.  In  1801  the  South-Western  counties,  that 
is  to  say,  Somerset,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  contained 
123*8  per  thousand  of  the  population — very  nearly  au  eighth.  To-day 
they  have  but  65*8  per  thousand,  not  much  more  than  a  fifteenth.  But 
the  decline  in  the  last  ten  years  (5*7  per  thousand)  was  only  halt'  of  tho 
decline  (11*4  per  thousand)  which  took  place  between  1871  and  1881, 
and  was  much  less  than  that  which  took  place  between  1861  and  1871. 

To  arrive  at  any  very  definite  and  trustworthy  conclusions  as  to  the 
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distribution  of  tho  population  between  town  and  country  seems 
impossible.  Every  one  knows,  of  course,  that  the  towns  grow  much 
faster  than  the  country  ;  but  how  much  faster,  and  whether  faster  lately 
than  formerly,  there  is  little  to  show.  At  present  717  per  thousand  of 
the  population  live  in  urban  sanitary  districts,  as  against  679  ^  in  1881 
and  618  Mn  1871.  If  these  figures  indicate  the  actual  state  of  things, 
they  show  that  the  gain  of  the  urban  population  has  recently  greatly 
diminishetl,  but  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  them,  as  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  urban  sanitary  districts  depends  very  much  on  the 
activity  of  local  urban  authorities  in  applying  for  extensions  of  their 
districts,  and  on  the  readiness  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  grant 
extensions  and  to  create  new  urban  districts.  It  must  also  be  remcm> 
bered  that,  owing  to  the  increasing  tendency  of  urban  populations  to 
scatter  themselves  over  a  wide  area,  the  number  of  townspeople  living 
under  rural  authorities  is  constantly  increasing. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  discover  whether  the  tendencies  of  the  time  are 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  largo,  the  small,  or  the  middle- 
sized  towns.  The  Registrar-General  has  furnished  a  table  which  makes 
it  appear  that  in  the  last  ten  y^ars  it  has  been  the  middle-sized  towns  of 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  which  have  increased  the 
most,  and  that  the  six  towns  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants 
have  actually  increased,  not  only  a  great  deal  slower  than  the  rest  of 
tho  towns,  but  a  little  slower  than  the  whole  country.  But  he  warns 
his  readers  that  tho  table  probably  does  not  represent  the  true  state  of 
tho  case,  and  it  certainly  does  not.  In  it  many  of  the  rapidly  growing 
suburbs  of  the  great  towns  are  placed  among  the  middle-sized  towns, 
and  divided  from  tho  great  towns  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Suburbs 
and  parts  of  towns,  such  as  West  Ilam,  Salford,  Croydon,  Birkenhead, 
Aston-Manor,  Tottenham,  Leyton,  and  Willosden,  appear  among  tho 
towns  of  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  swell 
tho  percentage  of  increase  in  that  class,  instead  of  in  that  of  the  towns  of 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants.  When  these  suburbs  are  put  in 
their  proper  place,  the  increase  of  tho  largest  towns  appears  very  much 
greater  than  in  tho  table.  In  tho  table,  London  is  credited  with  an  increase 
of  10'4  per  cent.,  whereas  the  metropolitan  police  district  increased  18*1 
jier  cent.  Liverpool  is  actually  credited  with  a  decrease  of  6‘3  j>er  cent., 
whereas  tho  registration  districts  of  Liverpool,  Toxteth  Park,  West 
Derby,  Birkenhead,  and  tho  Wirrai  increased  10  j)or  cent.  Manchester’s 
increase  is  set  down  in  tho  table  as  9'3  per  cent.,  but  the  registration 
districts  of  Manchester,  Salford,  Chorlton,  Barton,  and  Prestwich 

*  These  are  not  the  figures  for  the  areas  which  are  urban,  but  for  the  actual 
urban  areas  of  1881  and  1871.  Tlic  plan  of  giving  tlio  population  of  the  present 
aie.is  of  course  slightly  exaggerates  tlic  town  jtopulation  of  imst  periods. 
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increased  14  ])cr  cent.  Birmingham  similarly  appears  with  an 
increase  of  only  7’1  per  cent.,  instead  of  the  15'6  per  cent,  which  it  has 
increased  when  Aston  Manor  and  other  suburbs  are  taken  into  account. 
The  result  of  putting  suburbs  in  their  proper  places  is  to  raise  the  9*1 
per  cent,  increase  with  which  the  Registrar-General  credits  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield  to  16*5  per 
cent,^  and  to  reduce  the  19‘1  per  cent,  increase  with  which  he  credits 
the  towns  of  between  a  hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants  to  16'7  per  cent.,  and  to  reduce  the  22-9  per  cent,  increase 
with  which  he  credits  the  towns  of  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  thousand 
to  18'4  per  cent.  The  fact  that  even  after  making  all  necessary 
corrections  the  rate  of  increase  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
and  Sheffield  has  been  a  good  deal  less  than  that  of  the  middle-sized 
towns,  is  satisfactory  enough  in  itself,  but  is  scarcely  a  wide-enough 
basis  for  a  theory  that  some  general  causes  are  favouring  the  growth 
of  the  middle-sized  towns  rather  than  the  greater  towns.  After  all, 
Birmingham  has  increased  faster  than  the  smaller  towns  in  its  own 
district,  and  so  also  has  Sheffield.  It  is  only  in  Lancashire  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  real  tendency  for  the  middle-sized  towns  to  gain  upon  tho 
greater.  While  Manchester  has  increased  14  per  cent.,  tho  other 
Lancashire  towns  with  more  than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  (in  1881) 
have  increased  15  per  cent.,  and  tlio  towns  with  from  twenty  to  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants  have  increased  still  more,  19'4  per  cent.  In  tho 
iion-manufaeturing  districts,  such  as  the  Eastern  and  tho  South-Western 
counties,  the  largest  towns  seem  to  grow  quite  as  fast  as  tho  middle- 
sized  towns. 


Edw'in  Cannan. 

'  The  actual  figures  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


ISSI. 

ISTl. 

1881. 

1891. 

London  (Metropolitan  Police  district) 
Liverpool  (Liverpool,  Toxteth  Park, 
West  Derby,  Birkenhead,  and 

j  3,222,720 

3,885,641 

4,766,661 

6,633,332 

'  675,427 

! 

684,219 

817,810 

899,955 

Wirral  registiation  districts) 
Manchester  (Manchester,  Salford, 

Cborlton,  Barton,  and  Prestwich 
registration  districts) 

;  557,940 

043,801 

1  i 

782,835 

892,498 

Binuingham  (Birmingham,  Aston, 

and  King’s  Korton  re^tratiou 
districts)  . 

371,051 

460,678- 

576,632 

Leeds  (Leeds,  Bramley,  Holbeck,and 
Uunslet  registration  districts)  ..j 

220,774 

274,753 

300,119 

367,506 

Sheffield  (county  borough)  ..  '  .. 

185,172 

239,946 

324,243 

5,133,984 

6,189,038 

j  7,537,574 

8,784,374 

Increase  per  cent 

20-4 

j  21-5 

16-5 

REVIEWS. 


DICTIONARY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Eilited  by  R.  11. 

IvGLi8  Palgrave,  F.R.S.  First  Part :  Abatement  —  Bede. 

[128  pp.  8to.  3«.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.  Loudon,  1891.] 

By  a  curious  eoincidence,  three  dictionaries  of  political  economy 
are  in  course  of  publication  at  the  same  time  in  England,  in  Germany, 
and  in  France.  Perhaps  an  explanation  of  this  fact  must  be  found 
not  only  in  the  growing  interest  bestowed  upon  economic  questions, 
but  also  in  the  state  of  transformation  and  in  the  war  of  opinions 
which  pervmie  the  science,  and  which  have  brought  home  to  tlio 
minds  of  economists  the  need  *of  a  more  accurate  presentation  of  their 
views,  and  of  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  terms  they  employ. 

Without  attempting  in  this  place  to  draw  a  parallel  l>etween  the 
tlwee  publications,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Palgrave's  dictionary 
ap()ears  to  realize  in  the  most  effective  manner  the  exact  sense  of 
the  word  “  dictionary,”  i.e.  to  give  the  precise  signification  of  all 
the  terms  employed  in  a  science.  The  German  dictionary  published 
by  Professors  Conrad  and  Elster,  and  the  French  dictionary  published 
under  the  direction  of  Monsieurs  LsMn  Say  and  Chailley,  are  less 
dictionaries  than  collections  of  monographs,  of  considerable  length 
and  very  complete,  upon  the  chief  questions  of  economics.  The 
English  dictionary  deals  with  a  very  much  larger  number  of  terms 
(there  are  no  less  than  two  hundred  words  under  the  letter  A,  of 
which  forty-four  are  proper  names),  but  each  of  them  is  discusseil 
in  a  much  more  limited  space,  which,  indeed,  rarely  extends  beyond 
three  or  four  columns.  It  also  appears  in  the  ordinary  octavo  size, 
and  is  therefore  much  more  convenient  to  handle.  Finally,  while 
the  programme  of  the  French  dictionary  is  the  defence  of  certain 
economic  doctrines,  and  constitutes  a  new  monument  in  honour  of  the 
liberal  school,  Mr.  Palgrave,  standing  outside  of  all  partisan  questions, 
proposes  simply,  as  ho  himself  declares  in  his  introduction,  ”  to  give 
a  statement  of  the  position  of  political  economy  at  the  present  time 
and  this  programme,  very  wise  and  very  scientific  us  it  is,  a|>peur.s 
to  inu  to  be  thoroughly  realized. 
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Thus,  to  take  an  example,  under  the  term  a  posteriori,  the  reader 
learns,  at  first,  that  “  it  is  held  by  the  majority  of  English  economists 
that  in  political  economy  the  purely  a  posteriori  method  is  inefficacious 
for  arriving  at  any  considerable  body  of  valuable  truths  ;  but  he 
also  learns  that  *‘the  opposite  view  is  maintained  by  the  historical 
school  of  economists  ; "  and,  by  an  apt  illustration  borrowed  from 
the  classical  work  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  article  shows  that  even 
the  writers  who  advocate  the  use  of  the  a  priori  metho«l  do  not 
consider  it  wrong  to  have  recourse  to  the  a  posteriori  method.  From 
these  various  points  of  view  Mr.  Palgrave’s  dictionary  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  “  practical  ”  than  those  of  his  honourable  confreres  in 
Germany  and  in  France ;  and  thus  that  superiority  in  practical 
affairs  which  people  generally  agree  in  recognizing  among  Englishmen 
is  once  more  justified. 

In  order  to  make  his  dictionary  still  more  useful,  the  editor  has 
seen  fit  to  introduce  terms  belonging  to  the  legal  sciences,  and  even 
to  pure  Boman  Law,  such  as  agnati,  alieni  juris,  etc.  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  idea  is  a  happy  one.  The  science  of  Law  requires 
a  dictionary  for  itself,  and  the  explanatory  notices  in  this  connection 
are  decidedly  too  laconic,  and  may  even  lead  to  a  false  interpretation. 
Thus  the  article  alieni  juris  will  certainly  incline  a  reader  little 
familiar  with  legal  knowledge  to  suppose  that  an  institution  is  under 
consideration  almost  similar  to  guardianship,  although  in  reality 
these  are  two  legal  conditions  quite  different  from  one  another  and 
even  opposed. 

The  first  part,  which  has  just  appeared,  contains  some  articles 
deserving  of  particular  notice.  I  would  specially  mention : — African 
Companies,  which  gives  some  interesting  information  about  this 
particular  form  of  colonization,  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius  has 
been  so  successful.  I  will  merely  point  out  a  slight  error  in  regard 
to  the  Royal  Niger  Company :  “  It  successfully,”  says  the  writer, 

competed  with,  and  eventually  absorbed  two  French  companies, 
which  received  considerable  support  from  their  Government.”  The 
truth  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  tbe  two  French  companies,  which  were 
the  first  to  take  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the  Niger,  had  in  vain 
requested  the  assistance  of  their  Gh>vernment ;  and  it  was  only  on  the 
refusal  of  all  help  from  the  latter,  that  the  French  companies  were 
obliged  to  sell  their  possessions  to  the  English  company. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  This  is  a  study  all  the  more  interesting 
because  Pope  Leo  XIII.  has  recommended  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  as  expressing  the  true  teaching  of  the  Church  on  social 
questions.  Since,  nowadays,  the  Roman  Church  places  these  questions 
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in  the  Brat  rank  among  its  responsibilities,  it  is  very  useful  to  know 
the  opinions  of  this  groat  schoolman,  while  it  is  inconvenient  to  pursue 
the  search  in  his  enormous  folios.  We  are  therefore  indebted  to 
Professor  Ashley  for  giving  us  the  substance  of  his  ideas  in  three 
columns. 

The  article  on  Banking  is  the  longest  in  the  section,  or  rather  it  is 
a  collection  consisting  of  a  score  of  articles  on  every  variety  of  banks. 
They  certainly  constitute  the  best  retumi  that  could  be  made  of  this 
complicated  subject.  With  reference  to  the  Bank  of  France,  I' may 
be  permitted  to  notice  a  slight  error,  the  more  excusable  in  that  it  is 
found  in  some  French  works.  In  the  matter  of  the  limitation  of  notes 
(p.  112),  this  limitation  was  not  provided  by  the  Bank  Statutes,  and, 
in  fact,  never  existed  (except  in  times  of  forced  circulation)  prior  to  the 
Budget  Law  of  1883,  which  fixed  it  definitely  at  140,000,000  francs  ; 
but  it  is  a  debateable  question  whether  a  law  of  finance  can,  in  this 
poiut,  override  the  Bank  Statutes  which  allowed  it  full  liberty. 
However,  no  one  has  raised  a  protest. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Popular  Banks  in  Italy.,  it  is  strange  not  to 
see  mentioned  by  the  side  of  M.  Luzzatti,  and  in  the  number  of  the 
principal  promoters  of  the  co-operative  banks  in  this  country,  M.  Leone 
Wollemborg,  whose  rural  banks  are  so  well  known. 

Bastiat.  Under  this  same  title  appear  two  articles,  which  give  us 
a  curious  proof  of  the  editor’s  method  and  impartiahty.  The  first, 
composed  by  a  fellow-countryman  and,  in  some  degree,  disciple  of 
Bastiat,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  French  economist ;  the  second  is 
on  the  whole  opposed  to  him,  and,  while  rendering  justice  to  Bastiat’s 
merits  as  a  writer,  accepts  the  opinion  “  that  he  did  not  make  any 
considerable  contribution  to  abstract  theory.” 

I  shall  again  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  publication.  The  editor 
announces  another  part  every  quarter,  and  it  will  probably  take  three 
or  four  years  to  complete. 

Chakles  Gide. 

THE  SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
By  J.  N.  Keynes,  M.A.  [3o9  pp.  Is.  net.  Macmillan.  London, 
1891.] 

Truly  we  live  in  an  age  of  compromise  I  Here  is  Mr.  Keynes 
coming  forward  and  with  a  certain  robust  hopefulness  calling  upon  the 
contending  parties  in  economics  to  sound  a  truce,  preparatory  to  dis¬ 
armament.  For  him  the  battle  over  economic  method  has  proceeded 
on  a  misunderstanding  :  each  of  the  combatants  has  seen  but  one  side 
of  the  shield,  let  each  now  recognize  the  truth  of  the  other’s  contention. 
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within  certain  limits,  and  then  let  them  lie  down  in  peace.  Each  is 
to  learn,  each  is  to  forget  something  ;  each  is  to  borrow  from  the  other, 
each  to  lend  ;  each  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  territory  to  the  undisputed 
ownership  of  the  other.  How  far  his  arbitration  will  be  recognizeil 
and  accepted  remains  as  yet  to  be  seen  ;  let  us  turn  now  to  examine 
the  grounds  on  which  it  is  based. 

Of  a  treatise  which  embodies  such  proposals  we  may  safely  premise 
one  or  two  things.  First,  that  it  will  be  mainly  analytical  in  character. 
We  sigh,  but  we  sigh  in  vain  for  a  constructive  writer  on  economic 
method  who  will  reconcile  the  claims  of  the  deductive  and  inductive 
methods  by  merging  them  both  in  some  comprehensive  whole.  As 
things  are,  we  must  rest  content  with  a  ‘‘  boundary  commission  ”  whicli 
will  mark  the  limits  of  their  respective  spheres.  Secondly,  for  such  an 
analysis  certain  qualifications  are  specially  needed,  as  clearness  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  intellectual  honesty.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  Mr.  Keynes’s  work  in  other  fields  do  not  need  to  be  told 
that  he  possesses  these  qualities  in  a  high  degree,  and  in  truth  they 
are  conspicuous  in  every  page  of  the  work  before  us.  But,  once  more, 
the  besetting  sin  of  analytical  writers  is  a  certain  lack  of  humour,  which, 
whilst  it  helps  them  to  steer  past  the  Scylla  of  paradox,  runs  them 
dangerously  near  to  the  Charybdis  of  commonplace.  I  could  wish 
that  Mr.  Keynes  had  been  more  successful  in  avoiding  this  latter 
danger.  His  book  is  careful,  accurate  and  clear,  but  it  is  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  ideas.  The  impression  left  upon  the  reader  is  that  he 
now  understands  much  that  previously  was  dark  and  confused  in  his 
mind,  but  that  he  carries  away  little  that  is  new.  Again,  it  may  bo 
necessary  but  it  is  not  inspiring  to  be  told  that  ^  definitions  must  not 
be  based  on  an  erroneous  analysis  of  fact,  must  not  be  unintelligible  or 
obscure,  or  unsuitable”  (pp.  156,  157). 

1  have  said  that  Mr.  Keynes’s  solution  of  the  question  between 
different  economic  methods  is  one  of  compromise.  He  follows  Wagner 
and  Cohn  in  adopting  as  his  motto  “  Suum  cuique.”  Thus  we  read  : 
**  According  to  the  special  department  or  aspect  of  the  science  under 
investigation,  the  appropriate  method  may  be  either  abstract  or  realistic, 
deductive  or  inductive,  mathematical  or  statistical,  hypothetical  or  his¬ 
torical  ”  (p.  24).  With  which  may  be  compared  a  passage  on  p.  164  : 
**  If  pure  induction  is  inadequate,  pure  deduction  is  equally  inadequate. 
It  is  a  mistake  which  is  only  too  common  to  set  up  these  methods  in 
mutual  opposition,  as  if  the  employment  of  either  of  them  excludetl  the 
employment  of  the  other.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  by  their  unprejudiced 
combination  alone  that  any  complete  development  of  economic  science 
is  possible.”  It  would  be  difficult  to  state  the  position  more  clearly  or 
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precisely,  but  1  doubt  whether  it  will  avail  much  in  bringing  the 
conflict  to  an  end,  or  even  in  softening  the  asperities  of  the  combatants. 
The  choice  and  use  of  one  method  in  economics  to  the  exclnsion  of  the 
other  by  any  individual  writer  is  not  a  single  isolated  act,  it  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  character,  it  is  one  illustration — and  one  only — of  a  mental 
drift  or  tendency,  which  is  the  result  of  countless  causes.  The  deduc¬ 
tive  and  the  inductive  economist  start  each  with  an  equipment,  a  pre¬ 
disposition,  a  prejudice  of  his  own— the  hopes  and  the  aims,  no  less 
than  the  history,  of  the  one  diSer  toio  ctslo  from  the  hopes  and  aims  of 
the  other,  and  the  difference  is  not  ooufined  to  the  held  of  economics. 
Nay,  more,  1  will  go  further  than  this,  and  express  my  belief  that 
the  progress  of  the  soience  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  will  be  mainly 
the  work  of  men  who  are  one-sided,  if  you  will,  but  who  are  penetrated 
by  a  single  idea,  and  impress  their  fellows  by  the  definiteness  of  their 
opinions,  the  vigour  of  their  exi)osition,  and  the  unity  of  their  minds. 
Men,  like  Ricardo,  who  hold  high  place  in  the  history  of  human  know¬ 
ledge,  have  rarely  been  men  of  compromise.  If  I  were  to  employ  a 
simile  in  this  conneotion,  1  should  compare  the  two  schools  to  the 
parties  of  workmen  in  a  Mont  Cenis  or  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  who  begin 
at  different  ends,  whose  faces  are  set  in  opposite  directions,  who  work 
in  complete  ignorance  of  each  other  until  the  moment  when  the  labour 
ends  in  a  common  result. 

I  must  confess  myself  not  wholly  satisfied  with  Mr.  Keynes’s 
statement  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  schools  in  economics.  The 
one,  he  says,  conceives  of  “  political  economy  as  a  theoretical,  abstract, 
and  deductive  science,”  the  other  as  an  “  ethical,  realistic  and  inductive 
science.”  There  is  no  real  antithesis  between  “  tlieoretical”  and  “ethical.” 
The  alternative  to  “  theoretical  ”  is  “  practical,”  and  this  raises  a  wholly 
different  question,  viz.  between  those  who  claim  economies  as  a  science, 
and  those  who  regard  it  as  an  art,  and  this  would  not  suit  the  context. 
But  the  introduction  of  “  ethical  ”  is,  to  my  mind,  unfortunate  for  another 
reason.  It  used  to  be  not  uucomnmnly  said  that  the  d  priori  school 
took  as  the  sphere  (rf  economics  “  what  ought  to  be,”  and  the  d  pos¬ 
teriori  took  “  what  is.”  The  distinction  is  wholly  misleading,  and  the 
phrase  should  have  been  “  what  would  be,”  i.e.  under  certain  conditions, 
rather  than  “  what  ought  to  be.”  Now,  the  so-called  German  school  is 
near  akin  to  the  a  posteriori.  It  is  naade  up  of  those  who  would 
largely  extend  the  “  what  is  ”  of  their  inquiry,  and  those  who  would 
confine  it  to  “  wliat  was,”  as  its  true  explanation.  So,  while  popular 
language,  quite  erroneously,  has  attached  “  moral  considerations  ”  to 
the  a  priori  school,  Mr.  Keynes,  no  doubt  in  a  sense  correctly,  but 
to  my  mind  unfortunately,  has  transferred  them  to  the  rival  school. 
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The  difficulty  which  besets  the  economist  here,  arising  partly  from 
popular  looseness  of  thought  and  expression,  partly  from  poverty  of 
language,  is  illustrated  by  the  case  which  Mr.  Keynes  quotes  (p.  31). 
The  question,  he  says,  is  raised  whether  economics  shall  decide  “  how 
far  the  effects  of  competition  can  be  morally  approved.”  Now,  of  the 
two  methods,  one  shows  us  what  are  the  actual  results  of  competition 
here  and  now,  the  other  what  they  would  be  under  certain  conditions  ; 
but  the  moral  question  cannot  be  one  of  method,  and  can  hardly  be  one 
of  scope. 

But  the  duty  of  a  writer  on  economics  towards  popular  language 
and  popular  thought  almost  deserves  a  chapter  to  itself.  I  should 
feel  inclined,  did  1  not  feel  that  it  laid  me  open  to  retort,  to  protest 
against  the  statement  on  p.  55  :  **  If  the  art  confines  itself  to  the 
practical  applications  of  the  science,  pure  and  simple,  its  precepts  will 
necessarily  lack  finality,  they  cannot  be  more  than  conditional.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  danger  of  their  hypothetical  character  being  forgotten, 
and  of  the  idea  consequently  gaining  currency  that  the  economist  desires 
to  subordinate  all  considerations  that  are  not  purely  economic.”  No 
doubt  the  vulgar  will  insist  on  dragging  in  moral  considerations,  and 
fostering  responsibilities  on  the  economist,  as  a  cover  for  its  own  indo¬ 
lence,  but  surely  such  a  tendency  ought  not  to  be  given  any  weight  in 
determining  the  choice  of  a  method. 

Mr.  Keynes  writes  excellently  well  on  definition  in  several  branches 
of  the  subject.  He  notices,  for  instance,  the  shortcoming  of  some 
modern  economists  who  try  to  **  cover  all  the  ground  ”  by  a  definition, 
and  whose  writings  in  consequence  lose  point  and  effectiveness.  So, 
too,  he  incidentally  shows  how  needful  is  a  sound  philosophy  for  the 
economist — a  subject  on  which  Dr.  Ely  has  lately  touched,  when  com¬ 
paring  the  fertility  of  modern  Germany  in  the  fields  of  philosophy  and 
economics  with  the  sterility  of  France  in  both.  ”  In  drawing  hard  and 
fast  lines,  as  definitions  compel  us  to  do,  there  is  necessarily  something 
artificial,  for  such  lines  are  not  drawn  by  nature  ”  (p.  163).  “  It  is 
unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  impossibility  of  gaining,  without  clear 
notions,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  things  themselves  to  which  the 
notions  relate”  (p.  149).  No  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Keynes  the 
tremendous  controversies  which  lie  behind  these  innocent  words  ! 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  say  that  Mr.  Keynes  is  impartial ;  he 
holds  the  scales  most  evenly  in  weighing  the  merits  and  shortcomings 
of  rival  systems.  I  sympathize  greatly  with  his  remarks  on  the 
dogmatism  of  those  who  habitually  use  the  shallowest  inductions, 
a  dogmatism  at  least  as  offensive  as  that  of  the  older  deductive  school. 
How  often  we  meet  writers  and  speakers  who,  after  the  conventional 
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profession  of  humility,  are  ready  to  instruct  the  world  on  the  strength 
of  a  few  iiastily  drawn  generalizations  !  who  would  determine  the  ques> 
tiou  of  free-trade  by  the  statistics  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales, 
as  the  question  of  peasant  proprietors  by  the  relative  amounts  produced 
per  acre  in  France  and  England.  As  Mr.  Keynes  most  justly  says, 
the  prevalence  of  a  low  type  of  inductive  reasoning  in  the  treatment 
of  economic  questions  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  economic 
fallacy.” 

Lastly,  I  should  recommend  every  one  to  read  with  special  attention 
the  notes  appended  to  chap,  ix.,  on  the  limits  of  the  validity  of 
economic  doctrines,  and  the  historical  conception  of  economics  ;  they 
are  full  of  weighty  matter  and  careful  reasoning.  So,  too,  chap,  xi., 
on  statistics,  strikes  me  as  a  model  of  exposition. 

L.  R.  Phelps. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By 
Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  with  a  Preface  by  Joiix 
K.  Ingram,  LL.D.  [332  pp.  5«.  Sonnenschein.  London, 
1891.] 

Professor  Ely’s  work  should  scarcely  need  introduction  or  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  reader  of  the  Economic  Review.  There  are  certain 
qualities  which  we  may  make  sure  of  finding  in  anything  that  comes 
from  his  pen.  We  are  kept  in  touch  with  real  life,  and  are  made  to 
feel  the  many-sidedness  of  economic  study.  It  is  not  a  mere  question 
of  terminology,  for  the  definitions  are  only  useful  in  so  far  as  they  help 
to  the  more  accurate  interpretations  of  the  matter  in  hand  :  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  skilful  logical  premise  and  conclusion,  for  renewed  study 
tends  to  alter  the  truth  of  the  former,  and  therefore  the  accuracy  of  tho 
latter.  Careful  definition  and  rigid  logical  argument  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  that  they  guard  against  loose  thinking  ;  but  the  essence 
of  economic  study  consists  in  the  fact  that  under  all  the  merely  material 
acts  with  which  it  ostensibly  deals,  there  lies  a  solid  moral  foundation 
which  the  economist  neglects  at  his  peril.  Fortunately  a  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  economic  students  at  the  present  moment  are 
coming  to  regard  this  as  the  only  possible  point  of  view.  Among  such 
Professor  Ely’s  work  will  meet  with  a  cordial  welcome.  Dr.  Ingram 
tells  us  in  his  Preface  that  the  writer’s  aim  was  “  stimulation  and 
suggestion  rather  than  formal  completeness  ;  ”  but  if  one  were  disposed 
to  find  fault,  it  might  be  suggested  that  Professor  Ely  had  attempted 
almost  too  much  for  an  Introduction.  He  has  regarded  the  science 
from  almost  every  conceivable  point  of  view.  But,  for  a  beginner's 
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manual,  the  book  is  very  complete,  for  besides  the  exposition  of  the 
science,  it  contains  some  suggestions  for  courses  of  reading,  a  number 
of  questions  and  exercises,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  authors  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  book.  Professor  Ely  wrote  originally 
for  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  which  Dr.  Ingram 
explains  to  be  an  organization  for  encouraging  systematic  self-culture 
throughout  the  United  States.”  Readers  of  the  Economic  Review  may 
be  safely  recommended  to  join  themselves  in  spirit  to  that  Circle. 

D.  J.  Medlet. 

FRANQOIS  BOISSEL.  Beitrag  zur  Entwickeluugsgeschichte  des 
modernen  Socialismus.  Von  Dk.  Carl  Grunbekc.  (Vienna). 
Reprinted  from  the  Zeittchrift  fur  die  getnmte  Staatswistenschaft, 
pp.  207-252.  [Laupp.  Tubingen,  1891.] 

In  this  carefully  written  and  valuable  essay.  Dr.  Griinberg  has,  as  he 
says,  attempted  to  rescue  from  oblivion  and  summarize  briefly  the  views 
of  an  author  who,  although  he  {)ersonully  did  not  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  French  Revolution,  ha«l  nevertheless  considerable  influence 
upon  his  contemporaries  owing  to  the  wide  circulation  of  his  writings. 
Moreover,  a  study  of  Boisscl’s  works  may  give  us  some  answer  to  the 
exceedingly  interesting  question  as  to  how  far  modern  Socialistic  ideas 
were  consciously  present  and  active  in  that  great  historical  drama.  In 
Boissel  they  seem  to  appear  in  a  somewhat  crude  and  immature  form, 
as  one  may  judge  from  a  short  summary  of  his  life  and  writings. 

Francois  Boissel  leaped  suddenly  into  fame,  or  rather  notoriety,  when 
the  Bishop  of  Clermont  rose  in  the  National  Assembly,  one  November 
morning,  to  denounce  a  recently  published  work  entitled,  Le  Catcchisme 
du  genre  humain,  as  l>eing  full  of  the  most  outrageous  attacks  upon 
religion,  property,  and  the  marriage  state  (November  4,  1789).  The 
mutter,  however,  was  merely  referred  to  a  Comite  des  rapports,  and 
nothing  more  seems  to  have  been  heard  of  it ;  but  a  second  edition  of 
Boissel's  l)ook  appeared  in  Paris  in  1792.  The  author  of  the  work 
that  created  this  temporary  sensation  was  born  in  1728,  at  Yoyeux  in 
Vivarais,  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  ticcame  Anally  a  lawyer,  for 
we  And  him  as  an  nvocat  in  Paris  in  1753,  though  he  afterwards  went 
out  to  San  Domingo,  to  join  a  brother  there  and  practise  in  the  position  of 
procureur.  Owing  to  some  dubious  legal  action  of  his,  he  was,  how¬ 
ever,  requested  to  leave  the  island.  He  returned  to  Paris  and  spent 
twenty  years  endeavouring  to  regain  his  post  of  procureur,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  the  documents  in  his  case  sent  to  Paris  for 
revision  ;  but  the  Anal  result  of  this  weary  waiting  is  unknown  to  us. 
The  Revohition  now  broke  out,  and  Boissel,  though  an  old  man  of 
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about  sixty,  rushed  into  the  fray  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth,  becoming 
a  violent  Revolutionist  and  an  active  memlier  of  the  Jacobin  party. 
He  was  nominated  at  one  time  Judge  in  the  Civil  Court  of  the 
Department  of  the  Seine,  but  was  once  more  requested  to  retire  ;  and 
the  last  we  hear  of  him  is  as  a  disappointed  old  man  of  seventy-seven 
petitioning  Napoleon  for  reinstatement  in  his  office.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown,  but  it  must  probably  have  occurred  about  1807. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  Francois  Boissel’s  career  was,  to  put  it 
mildly,  unfortunate.  This  may  account  for  the  savage  tone  of  his 
writings,  which  include  several  minor  pamphlets  beside  the  Catechising- 
His  views  may  be  stated  roughly  as  follow  :  A  consideration  of  the 
world  at  large  and  of  man's  place  therein  teaches  us  that  man  has  the 
same  needs,  the  same  impulses,  as  other  animals,  and  is  exposed  to 
the  same  struggle  for  existence  and  to  the  same  functional  necessities 
as  they  are.  But  while  Nature  and  Nature’s  creator,  God,  have  given 
animals  Existence,  man  alone  has  been  provided  with  Reason,  which 
Reason  enables  man  to  create,  side  by  side  with  the  natural  mmle  of 
life,  another  quite  unnatural  and  artificial  existence — that  is  to  say,  the 
moral  and  social  arrangements  of  the  day.  This  moral  and  social  order 
must,  however,  be  in  accordance  with  Reason  or  it  would  not  be 
moral  ;  Reason  and  morality  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  only  question 
is  to  recognize  their  true  principles. 

Unfortunately  human  Reason,  in  contrast  to  instinct,  lacks  fast  and 
immutable  rules.  (Boissel  himself  certainly  seems  to  have  had  a  lack 
thereof.)  Hence  our  development  is  very  slow — “  vieltausendjahriger,” 
in  fact ;  and  Reason  is  an  eiTect  rather  than  a  cause  of  this  evolution, 
and  apparently  is  not  always  to  be  relietl  upon.  What  must  we  do 
then  ?  Boissel  answers,  “  Go  back  to  Nature  herself,  to  whom  we  owe 
our  physical  life  and  all  the  means  of  maintaining  life.”  Nature 
teaches  us  that  Ave  have  many  needs  and  must  satisfy  them  as  perfectly 
ns  possible — and  in  so  doing  we  shall  obtain  happiness,  the  true  end  of 
life.  However,  in  this  search  for  happiness  by  the  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  our  various  needs,  no  one  human  being  has  any  claim  superior  to 
another  ;  and — to  conclude  this  somewhat  hazy  philosophizing — all  men 
have  equal  rights,  but  can  only  obtain  happiness  by  consistent  altruism. 
80  far  Boissel  has  not  said  anything  very  dreadful ;  but  where  ho 
shocked  the  Bishop  of  Clermont  was  evidently  in  his  deductions  from 
his  theory  of  recurring  to  Nature  for  guidance.  “  We  brought  nothing 
into  the  world  and  cannot  carry  anything  out,”  ho  says,  therefore  we 
have  no  right  to  property  of  any  kind.  In  fact  “  property  is  only  tho 
privilege  of  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  and  the  right  to  deprive  all 
future  generations  of  what  we  possess  already.”  Therefore,  projwrty 
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must  be  abolished.  Marriage  is  property  in  woman  ;  therefore  marriage 
must  be  abolished,  and  free  love  alone  must  rule.  Religion  is  only  a 
scheme  of  priests  and  the  upper  classes  to  help  one  another  to  keep 
property  ;  therefore  religion  must  be  abolished.  All  existing  institu¬ 
tions  are  only  fit  for  destruction  ;  down  with  property,  marriage,  family, 
religion  and  everything  ! 

Having  thus  summarily  dealt  with  existing  institutions,  we  must 
begin  again  to  build  up  the  social  order  upon  an  altruistic  basis.  But 
who  is  going  to  do  the  building  up,  Boissel  does  not  say  ;  and  as  “  the 
stupid  and  fatal  power  of  custom  ”  stands  in  the  way,  he  does  not 
think  the  outlook  very  hopeful.  There  is  no  criticism  of  the  economic 
state  of  France  in  Boissel’s  writings,  or  of  production  under  capitalism, 
or  of  the  other  subjects  of  discussion  generally  found  in  modern 
Socialistic  works.  In  fact,  Boissel  is  very  crude,  very  French,  and 
hardly  deserves  the  serious  estimate  of  him  as  **  a  thinker  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  last  phase  of  development  from  the  old  Utopian  socialism  to 
its  modern*  form.*’  But,  of  course,  one  cannot  expect  the  eighteenth 
century  to  rise  all  at  once  to  the  altitude  of  “  Fabian  Essays  ;  ”  and 
Dr.  Grunberg  has  rendered  valuable  service  by  his  careful  monograph 
on  an  interesting  example  of  Socialist  influences  in  the  French 
Revolution. 

H.  DE  B.  Gibbins. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  TAXATION. 
By  David  Ricabdo.  Edited,  with  Introductory  Essay,  Notes 
and  Appendices,  by  E.  C.  K.  Gonner,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Eco¬ 
nomic  Science,  University  College,  Liverpool.  [Ixii.,  455  pp. 
Bell.  London,  1891.] 

Professor  Gonner  has  succeeded  in  adding  a  really  valuable  book  to 
the  standard  works  of  Bohn’s  well-known  library.  Apart  from  his 
own  special  contributions,  of  which  something  must  be  said  presently, 
we  have  a  carefully  edited  reprint  of  Richardo’s  famous  work,  arranged 
in  numbered  paragraphs,  and  furnished  with  an  analytical  table  of  con¬ 
tents.  To  this  we  have  appended  two  bibliographies,  one  of  Ricardo’s 
own  works,  the  second  of  the  chief  works  on  Ricardo  arranged  under 
the  several  heads  of  Biographical,  General  Criticism,  Criticism  of  Par¬ 
ticular  Theories.  Fortunately  the  editor  contents  himself  with  imi¬ 
tating  De  Quincey  in  drawing  out  a  suggested  rearrangement  of  the 
work,  and  does  not  attempt  to  “  improve  upon  ”  Ricardo,  or  to  bring 
him  up  to  date  by  forcing  us  to  read  the  book  in'  the  suggested  order. 
The  whole  of  this  work,  done  as  it  is  by  a  master  of  his  subject,  will 
be  wclcoihed  by  the  future  student  in  the  devious  path  of  economic 
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theory.  But  a  reprint  or  a  new  edition  of  a  standard  work  is  mean* 
ingless  without  a  preface,  and  such  preface  is  generally  cast  in  a  tone 
of  apology  or  vindication.  Professor  Gonner  proves  no  exception  ; 
indeed,  not  content  with  an  exposition,  forty  pages  long,  of  Ricardo’s 
views,  as  he  conceives  them,  in  which  he  takes  occasion  by  the  way 
to  dissipate  popular  errors  about  his  hero,  he  returns  to  the  charge  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  and,  singling  out  three  prominent  critics  of 
Ricardo’s  work — namely,  Jevons,  Ingram,  and  Held — demolishes  their 
criticism,  or  in  turn  criticizes  their  attitude,  in  an  appendix  of  some 
dozen  pages  more. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  of  immense  importance  at  the  present  moment  that 
we  should  arrive  at  a  correct  and  appreciative  estimate  of  the  work 
which  Ricardo  did.  His  name  has  become  identified  with  a  system, 
and,  as  Professor  Gonner  justly  says,  “the  mere  suggestion  that  such  and 
such  a  view  was  held  by  Ricardo  sounds  an  initial  note  of  discredit,” 
while  critics  think  they  are  at  liberty  “  to  set  up  a  figure  called  by  his 
name  in  order  to  exhibit  their  skill  in  knocking  it  down.”  Under 
these  circumstances,  while  on  the  one  side  the  editor  lays  stress,  almost 
to  unnecessary  exaggeration,  on  his  author’s  obscurity  and  inaccuracy 
of  language,  and  on  his  lamentable  want  of  method,  on  the  other  side 
he  takes  pains  to  bring  him  before  us  as  a  man  of  large  mind  and  of 
singularly  sympathetic  temper.  It  is  Ricardo’s  open-mindedness 
rather  than  his  critical  acuteness,  his  tenacity  of  aim  rather  than  his 
logical  accuracy,  on  which  we  are  encouraged  to  dwell.  The  body  of 
the  introductory  essay  is  occupied  with  an  exposition  of  the  two  por¬ 
tions  into  which  the  book,  under  Professor  Gonner’s  rearranging  hand, 
naturally  falls,  one  dealing  with  the  laws  affecting  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  the  other  confined  to  the  subject  of  taxation.  Professor 
Gonner  writes  in  a  close  concentrated  style,  which  is  at  times  difficult 
to  disentangle.  Want  of  space  withholds  us  from  following  him  in  his 
careful  attempt  to  weave  together  and,  where  necessary,  to  interpret 
Ricardo’s  loosely  arranged  and  often  inadequately  expressed  ideas.  Of 
the  two  portions  that  call  for  most  remark,  one  is  the  discussion  of 
Ricardo’s  theory  of  value,  in  which  Professor  Gonner  seems  to  think 
that  Ricardo  applied  it  to  his  theory  of  distribution  in  a  completer 
manner  than  probably  most  critics  would  acknowledge.  Most  readers 
will,  however,  prefer  to  turn  from  these  mazy  paths  of  the  theory  of 
value  to  the  plainer  and  more  practical  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
celebrated  theory  of  rent.  Here  the  chief  point  made  is  the  demolition 
of  any  claim  on  the  part  of  Malthus  to  have  assisted  in  the  discovery 
of  the  true  law.  Professor  Gonner’s  final  judgment  is  that,  despite 
all  adverse  criticism,  and  despite  the  very  serious  defects  of  Ricardo's 
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writings,  bis  work  “in  tbo  development  of  theory  is  of  the  very 
highest  order."  To  him  we  owe,  “  for  the  first  time,  a  definite  solution 
of  the  relations  between  price  and  remuneration,"  a  simplification  of 
the  mysteries  of  foreign  exchange,  a  development  and  restatement  of 
the  law  of  rent,  and  an  indication  of  the  connection  between  wages 
and  profits,  so  far  as  the  apportionment  of  value  is  concerned.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gonner  closes  most  appropriately  by  briefly  pointing  out  the 
series  of  misunderstandings  on  which  are  based  the  socialistic  inter¬ 
pretations  of  Ricardo’s  two  theories  noted  above.  The  only  complaint 
to  be  found  is  that  they  are  not  sufliciently  explicit  or  detailed. 

D.  J.  Medley. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  POLITICAL  OR  COMPARATIVE  ECO¬ 
NOMY,  BY  IMPUTATION  OF  VALUE.  By  Arthur  M. 
Smith.  [Third  edition.  Williams  and  Norgate.  1891.] 

I  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  understand  why  this  book  was 
’  written.  The  fact  that  it  has  reacheil  a  third  edition  puzzles  me  still 
more.  However,  the  author  apparently  means  well,  though  he  fails  to 
make  his  object  plain  to  the  average  intelligence.  The  title  page 
bears  the  motto  :  “  So  God  created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the  imago 
of  Go<l  creatcil  He  him  ;  male  and  female  created  He  them  ; "  but  why 
this  verse  of  Scripture  should  have  been  chosen  more  than  any  other 
we  cannot  even  guess.  There  follow  four  books — I.  “  On  Production  ; " 

II.  “  On  Exchange,"  in  two  chapters — “  The  Ideal  ”  and  “  The  Real ;  ” 

III.  “On  Distribution,"  before  exchange  and  after  exchange;  and 

IV.  “  On  Consumption  ;  ”  again  divided  into  “  The  Real  ”  and  “  The 
Ideal."  The  whole  amounts  to  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  writer  touches  on  a  good  many  subjects ;  and,  I 
think,  in  default  of  being  able  to  understand  his  remarks  myself,  it 
is  fairer  to  him  to  select  one  or  two.interesting  passages  for  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  others  more  fortunate. 

To  begin  with.  Mill  seems  to  have  been  a  mistaken  sort  of  person, 
against  whom  Mr.  Smith  levels  some  scathing  attacks.  About  the  poor, 
Mr.  Smith  says  :  **  There  are  too  many  writers,  thinkers,  and  speakers 
who  act  upon  the  supposition,  of  which  Mill  gives  us  a  glimpse,  that 
property  and  vice  go  hand  in  hand.  There  has  probably  been  no  writer 
w'ho  deserves  so  much  from  society  for  exposing  the  absurdity  of  these 
sorts  of  ideas  as  Charles  Dickens,  the  moral  of  whose  writings  is  that 
man’s  feelings  and  tendencies  are  the  same  in  all  grades  of  society. 
Riches  are  obtained  by  conformity  to  the  scbeine  of  society,  he  who 
conforms  getting  according  to  the  amount  of  his  conformity  ;  and  to 
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abuse  a  man  for  compliance  is  foolish,  and  under  the  present  scheme 
no  one  confers  so  much  benefit  upon  the  poor  as  the  rich,  and  no  one 
confers  so  much  benefit  upon  the  rich  as  the  poor.  Bj  inequality  is 
the  benefit  conferred  ”  (p.  107). 

The  only  objection  we  feel  inclined  to  make  to  this  proof  that  all  is 
for  the  best,  is  to  ask,  with  Mr.  Stead,  What  about  the  Nonconformist 
conscience  ? 

Mr.  Smith’s  theory  of  value  is,  again,  a  deep  mystery,  but  may  be 
quoted  for  those  who  can  comprehend  it.  On  p.  182,  he  says  :  “  A 
Turk  or  an  Indian  will  be  all  day  over  a  bargain,  with  cofiee  and  cigars, 
when  a  merchant  from  Manchester  would  conclude  the  matter  in  five 
minutes,  ergo,  the  goods  bought  and  sold  in  Turkey  and  India  are  less 
valuable  than  those  sold  in  Manchester.  With  this  apparently  true 
conclusion  I  must  leave  the  reader  to  carry  farther  in  his  mind  any 
casuistical  ideas  which  then  are  suggested,  would  call  up  concerning  an 
ideal  measure  of  value,  it  would  be  an  interesting  and  philosophical 
problem  of  much  attraction  but  no  value,  and  as  I  am  unfortunately 
writing  on  facts  I  leave  the  subject,  with,  however,  one  remark  in 
conclusion,  which  is  that  eternity  is  an  d  priori  of  ideal  thought  ; 
consequently,  to  get  a  measure  of  ideal  value  you  must  get  something 
to  measure  eternity.  Is  it  possible  to  get  such  a  measure  ?  ” 

The  above  passage  is  exactly  as  it  stands  in  Mr.  Smith’s  book,  punctu¬ 
ation  and  all  ;  but  the  ‘‘  casuistical  ideas  ”  suggested  thereby  as  to  our 
own  sanity,  on  trying  to  grasp  its  meaning,  are  too  terrible  to  record. 
Let  us  hurry  on  to  another  diatribe  against  the  unfortunate  Mill,  who 
has  raised  the  ire  of  Mr.  Smith  by  his  arguments  on  the  proposition 
that  industry  is  limited  by  capital.  “  Mill’s  arguments  amounts  (sic) 
to  this,  that  we  cannot  get  more  employment  than  what  we  can  apply 
capital  to,  (sic)  an  argument  so  remarkably  feeble  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  me  that  a  man  like  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  should  have  ventured  to 
print  it.”  But  Mr.  Smith  “  ventures  to  print  ”  more  wonderful  argu¬ 
ments  still.  On  p.  31o,  in  speaking  of  his  favourite  subject,  the  Real 
and  the  Ideal  in  Political  Economy,  he  writes  ;  “  The  real  consists 
in  assuming  that  the  smaller  the  quantity,  the  greater  will  be  our  desire 
to  obtain  it,  and  therefore  the  greater  will  be  its  value,  its  price.  Let 
the  reader,  then,  mark  what  I  say,  that  price  means  other  quantity, 
quantity  of  other  objects  in  exchange,  and  therefore  price,  say  of 
imports,  is  a  guide  to  quantity  (not  value  mind)  ”  and  so  on.  What 
the  Ideal  consists  of  I  candidly  cannot  understand  at  all,  but  it  is 
encouraging  to  find  the  statement  on  p.  381  that  “  those  who  think 
deeply  will  here  see  how  beautiful  is  Hegel’s  philosophy,  and  that 
when  you  are  dealing  with  reality  you  arc  at  the  same  time  idealizing. 

i 
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The  idea  is  representing  itself  as  thought  directly  identical,  and  yet  has 
the  power  to  set  itself  over  against  itself,  so  that  it  may  be  in  this 
other  only  to  be  by  itself."  With  this  cheering  assertion  I  leave  Mr. 
Smith’s  book  in  the  hands  of  “  those  who  think  deeply.”  It  is  utterly 
beyond  my  comprehension. 

H.  DE  B.  Gibbins. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  John 
S.  Mackenzie.  [390  pp.  8vo.  12s.  6<f.  Maclehose.  Glasgow, 
1890.] 

Mr.  Mackenzie  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  neo*Hegelian  thinkers 
to  which  we  already  owe  a  valuable  and  suggestive  series  of  Essays  in 
Philosophical  Criticism.  Like  others  of  the  school,  it  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  not  been  altogether  satisfied  with  Hegelianism 
pure  and  simple.  He  has  not  gone  so  far  as  Professor  Seth  or  Mr. 
Alexander,  but  he  has  taken  Aristotle  as  well  as  Hegel  for  his  master, 
and  his  sharply  defined  analytical  classifications  are  Aristotelian  rather 
that  Hegelian. 

Various  contributions  from  somewhat  the  same  point  of  view  have 
been  made  by  English  writers  to  Social  Philosophy  ;  such  as  the  late 
Professor  Green’s  masterly  Lectures  on  Political  Obligation,  parts  of 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley’s  Ethical  Studies,  and  Professor  Jones’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  Essays  in  Philosophical  Criticism.  We  miss  in  Mr. 
Mackenzie’s  book  the  resolute  determination  to  grapple  full  face  with 
the  point  and  nothing  but  the  point  which  marks  Professor  Green’s 
work,  and  the  subtle  power  of  metaphysical  discrimination  which 
illuminates  Mr.  Bradley’s  Studies.  His  work  cannot  stand  on  a  level 
with  theirs,  nor  does  it  contain  a  great  deal  that  is  in  itself  new  ;  but 
it  is  a  first  attempt  to  bring  ‘‘  into  close  relation  to  each  other  a  number 
of  questions  which  are  usually,  at  least  in  England,  treated  in  a  more 
disconnected  way.”  In  doing  such  recombining  work,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
has  made  a  real  contribution  to  philosophical  and  social  studies. 

I  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  conception  of 
the  task  and  sphere  of  Social  Philosophy,  and  of  his  analysis  of  the 
central  idea  of  the  Social  Organism.  He  begins  with  a  fourfold 
classification,  based  on  Aristotle’s  four  principles,  of  the  ways  in  which 
any  given  phenomenon  or  group  of  phenomena  may  be  regarded.  Of 
these,  the  investigation  of  (1)  phenomena  looked  at  as  facts  or  events, 
and  (2)  phenomena  looked  at  as  tendencies,  belong  to  the  Sciences. 
The  business  of  Philosophy  is  to  deal  with  the  fundamental  principles 
and  the  regulative  ideals  or  ends  which  underlie  phenomena.  The 
task  of  Philosophy  thus  appears  twofold,  but  it  is  really  single  ;  for  it 
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is  impossible  to  investigate  the  ground-principles  of  a  thing  without 
being  led  on  to  its  end,  or  its  end  without  beiug  led  on  to  its  ground- 
principles.  The  old  reproach  of  Philosophy  on  the  ground  that  she  is 
barren,  is  no  doubt  in  a  sense  true  ;  it  is  not  hers  to  collect  facts,  or 
even  to  apply  the  four  inductive  methods  :  but  she  renders  both  a 
negative  and  a  positive  service  to  the  advance  of  the  sciences ; 
negative,  by  criticizing  the  fundamental  conceptions  which  they 
assume  ;  positive,  by  enabling  them  to  use  the  insight  which  only 
comes  by  regarding  things  as  a  complete  system  in  the  interpretation 
of  their  own  partial  and  incomplete  results.  The  aim  of  Social 
Philosophy  is  thus  to  discover  the  fundamental  principles  and  the 
regulative  end  of  human  society,  or,  in  other  words,  to  show  how  the 
intrinsic  unity  which  underlies  human  society  springs  from  human 
nature  itself.  It  is  therefore  co-ordinate  with  Ethics,  if  by  Ethics  be 
meant  that  branch  of  Philosophy  which  deals  with  the  meaning  and 
grounds  of  Duty,  or  the  ethical  ought.”  Both  Ethics,  in  this  sense, 
and  Social  Philosophy  are  branches  of  the  larger  Philosophy  of  Human 
Life.  On  the  other  hand.  Social  Philosophy  includes  as  its  branches 
(1)  Political  Philosophy,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  social  well-being ;  (2) 
Economic  Philosophy,  which  defines  and  limits  the  spheres  of  the 
various  branches  of  economics,  whether  mathematical,  historical,  or 
ethical ;  and  lastly  (3)  Philosophy  of  Education.  None  of  these  can 
be  treated  altogether  apart  from  the  rest — and  it  is  the  task  of 
Philosophy  to  co-ordinate  them, — but  they  correspond  to  the  different 
sides  from  which  the  central  problems  of  Social  Philosophy  may  be 
approached.  It  is  somewhat  startling  to  hear  that  Political  Economy 
consists  of  “  two  sciences  and  at  least  five  arts,”  and  a  relief  to  find 
that  Social  Philosophy  is  prepared  to  play  the  part  of  “a  kind  of 
Platonic  Justice  among  them,  setting  each  in  its  proper  sphere  and 
teaching  it  to  recognize  what  it  can  really  accomplish  and  what  lies 
beyond  its  limits.”  But,  certainly.  Economists  have  still  a  good  deal 
to  learn  from  the  Philosophers ;  taking  the  part  for  the  whole  is  a 
fallacy  not  confined  to  students  of  Natural  Science. 

A  valuable  feature  of  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  work  is  the  attempt  to  give 
precision  to  terms  which  are  in  common  but  vague  use  ;  and  especially 
valuable  is  bis  critique  of  the  conception  of  Organism  in  its  application 
to  society.  After  putting  aside  pure  monadism,  in  which  the  parts 
alone  are  regarded  as  possessing  an  independent  existence  of  their  own, 
and  pure  monism,  in  which  the  parts  are  predetermined  by  the  whole, 
he  finds  three  views  of  the  world  left,  in  which  neither  the  whole 
exists  independently  of  the  parts,  nor  the  parts  of  the  whole.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  mechanical  unity,  in  which  a  number  of  independent 
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parts  are  combined,  as  by  an  afterthought,  by  certain  principles  of 
unity  into  a  systematic  whole.  The  second  is  a  chemical  unity  in 
which  the  parts  in  combination  lose  their  original  character,  and  so 
form  a  new  whole.  Thirdly,  in  an  organic  unity,  the  parts  are  what 
they  are  through  their  relation  to  the  whole,  but  yet  retain  a  certain 
relative  independence.  Thus  an  organic  view  of  society  regards  the 
relation  of  individuals  to  society  as  intrinsic,  i.e.  they  have  an  indi¬ 
vidual  life  of  their  own,  and  yet  that  individual  life  is  only  realized  in 
and  through  their  social  life.  Taking  this  as  a  first  sketch,  the 
conception  of  an  organic  unity  is  further  defined  by  observing  that,  in 
contrast  with  chemical  and  mechanical  forms  of  unity,  it  (1)  has  its 
parts  intrinsically  related  to  the  whole,  (2)  develops  from  within,  (3) 
has  reference  to  an  end  involved  in  its  own  nature.  So  far,  then, 
society  would  seem  to  be  nearer  to  an  organic  than  to  any  other  form 
of  unity  ;  but  further,  is  there  anything  in  human  nature  which  makes 
human  society  necessarily  organic  ?  The  answer  must  be  found  in 
that  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  animals,  and  that  is  self- 
consciousness.  But  self-consciousness,  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  shows  us, 
is  used  in  widely  diverse  meanings,  according  to  the  interpretation 
given  to  the  term  “  seif ;  and  several  of  these  are  common  to  man 
and  the  animals.  It  is  only  the  highest  sense  of  self-consciousness, 
that  in  virtue  of  which  man’s  “  world,”  including  himself  and  other 
selves,  is  for  him  a  whole  or  single  system,  that  gives  us  the  distinc¬ 
tion  which  we  need.  If  self-consciousness  be  understood  in  this  sense, 
then  a  self-conscious  being  is  necessarily  a  social  being,  and  self- 
realization  is  only  possible  in  virtue  of  forming  part  of  an  organic 
whole.  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  analysis  is  a  valuable  step  towards  lifting  the 
term  organic  in  its  application  to  society  out  of  the  biological  associa¬ 
tions  from  which  it  springs.  We  cannot  really  interpret,  though  we 
may  illustrate,  the  higher  by  the  lower.  The  organic  view  of  society 
is  a  great  advance  on  the  mechanical.  But  terms  like  “  Social 
Organism  ”  arc  fast  gathering  as  much  falsehood  as  truth  almut  them, 
and  it  is  becoming  a  question  whether  they  should  be  given  greater 
precision  of  meaning  or  disused  altogether. 

I  did  not  get  as  much  help  as  1  had  hoped  from  Mr.  Mackenzie’s 
account  of  the  different  institutions  in  which  the  social  instinct  of 
mankind  clothes  itself.  This  part  of  the  argument  has  l)een  better 
done  in  a  different  connection  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Mr. 
Mackenzie’s  analysis  is  rather  disconnected,  and  runs  too  much  to 
prophecy.  But  there  is  a  groat  deal  in  the  work  which  is  well  and 
forcibly  put.  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  stylo  is  clear  and  vigorous,  his  illus¬ 
trations  numerous  and  apposite  ;  and  I  know  no  book  in  which  the 
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student  of  the  social  qaestion  can  find  so  many  of  the  **  idols  which 
surround  it  exposed,  nor  which  covers  so  fully  the  whole  ground  of 
Social  Philosophy. 

W.  J.  H.  Campiok. 

CONTEMPORARY  SOCIALISM.  By  John  Rae,  M.A.  Second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  [508  pp.  10s.  6^.  8vo.  Sonnen- 
schein.  London,  1891.] 

The  new  issue  of  Mr.  Rae's  standard  work  on  Contemporary 
Socialism  is  much  more  than  a  mere  reprint  of  the  original  volume 
published  some  seven  years  ago.  The  whole  book  has  undergone  a 
careful  revision,  and  now  appears  in  large  octavo  form,  with  the  sub¬ 
stantial  addition  of  some  very  thoughtful  and  instructive  chapters. 

This  significant  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  discussion  is  due  to  the 

recent  rapid  development  of  “  the  Social  Question  ”  in  all  its  manifold 

phases.  Two  new  chapters  have  been  added  on  Anarchism  ”  and 

“  State  Socialism,”  and  the  chapters  dealing  with  “  The  Progress  and  I 

Present  Position  of  Socialism-”  and  **  Russian  Nihilism  ”  have  been 

almost  entirely  rewritten.  It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  Mr.  Rae’s 

high  reputation  as  a  careful  student  and  a  forcible  writer  is  fully 

maintained. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  present  volume  undoubtedly  lies  in  the 
lengthy  but  most  valuable  chapter  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
State  Socialism.  This  subject,  it  is  curious  to  note,  did  not  receive 
any  separate  treatment  in  the  original  work,  because,  as  stated  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  edition.  State  Socialism  then  appeared  to  be  either 
“  a  mere  general  expression  for  any  undue  extension  of  the  power  of 
the  State  for  the  amelioration  of  the  labouring  classes,”  or  else  the 
specific  name  of  a  party  in  Germany  whose  programme  is  just  the 
ordinary  socialist  programme  of  nationalizing  land  and  the  instruments 
of  production,  but  who  seek  to  carry  it  out  gradually  by  means  of  the 
existing  State,  *  the  Social  Monarchy  of  the  Hohenzollerns,’  instead  of 
doing  so  all  at  once  by  means  of  the  Social  Democratic  Republic.” 

But  now  Mr.  Rae  is  assured  that  no  apology  is  required  for  the  length 
of  the  new  chapter  on  State  Socialism,  “  for  though  State  Socialism  is 
only  a  growth  of  yesterday,  it  has  already  spread  everywhere,  and  if 
it  is  not  superseding  Socialism  proper,  it  is  certainly  eclipsing  it  in 
practical  importance,  and  to  some  extent  even  modifying  it  in 
character.” 

We  have  all  been  quite  wrong,  it  seems,  about  the  real  teaching  of 
the  classical  school  of  Political  Economy  in  England.  On  the  one 
hand,  all  those  people  who  have  been  vainly  trying  to  block  the 
VoL.  I.— No.  4.  2  Q 
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persistent  encroachments  of  the  State  into  spheres  of'  action  previously 
left  to  individual  initiative,  by  a  passionate  appeal  to  “orthodox” 
economics,  have  wholly  misunderstood  and  misused  t)ie  meaning  of  the 
aut;borities  they  so  glibly  quoted.  And  on  the  other  hand,  tho  vigorous 
tirade  of  men  like  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Maurice  against  “  the  Manchester 
doctrine  of  popular  anathema”  has  been  equally  at  fault  with  the 
scientific  attack  of  the  German  schools  upon  Manchesterismus.  Both 
the  appeal  and  the  criticism  stand  condemned  as  based  upon  an  ignorant 
perversion  of  the  true  position  of  the  economists. 

The  bare  and  barren  doctrine  of  Laittez /aire,  Mr.  Rae  clearly  proves, 
has  never  been  seriously  entertained  by  English  economists,  excepting 
only  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  All  the  successful  social  legislation  of 
recent  years  might  easily  have  been  approved  of  by  Adam  Smith  as  an 
obvious  and  legitimate  application  of  the  principle  of  the  State’s 
obligation  to  secure  the  people  in  the  essential  conditions  of  all  normal 
manhood  ”  (p.  358).  By  giving  his  earnest  support  to  the  suppressiou 
of  the  truck  system,  and  by  advocating  a  legal  rate  of  interest.  Smith 
made  it  evident  that,  with  all  his  respect  for  individual  liberty,  he  did 
not  believe  that  grown-up  people  were  always  able  to  look  effectively 
after  their  own  interests,  and  that  in  certain  cases  he  held  it  to  be  quite 
just  and  equitable  for  the  State  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  contract. 

,  Moreover,  Ricardo  and  his  school  were  by  no  means  the  hard-hearted 
Individualists  who  have  been  caricatured  and  pilloried  for  public 
execration.  Ricardo  himself,  when  he  did  touch  incidentally  upon  the 
functions  of  the  State,  did  so  in  order  to  defend  certain  interventions 
meant  to  guard  people  against  deception  and  fraud.  We  are  reminded, 
also,  that  he  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bank  of  issue  with  exclusive  privileges,  and  that  he  proposed  in 
Parliament  a  system  of  Government  annuities  for  working  men, 
which,  when  introduced  again  years  afterwards,  was  declared  to  be 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  first  step  in  Socialism.  And  as  for  Ricardo’s  most 
eminent  disciple,  McCulloch,  “  the  accredited  champion  of  Individu¬ 
alism,”  Mr.  Rae  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  he  would  go  as  far 
and  as  heartily  on  the  road  to  “  Economic  Socialism  ”  as  either  John 
Stuart  Mill  or  Professor  Sidgwick.  “  He  allows  State  ownership  and 
State  management  of  industrial  works,  wherever  State  ownership  and 
management  are  more  efficient  for  the  purpose  than  private  enterprise 
— in  other  words,  where  they  are  more  economical, — as  in  the  cases  of 
the  coinage,  roads,  harbours,  postal  communication,  etc.  He  would 
expropriate  land  for  railway  purposes,  grant  a  monopoly  to  the  railway 
company,  and  then  subject  it  to  Government  control  in  the  public 
interest ;  be  would  impose  many  sorts  of  restriction  on  freedom  of 
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contract,  freedom  of  industry,  freedom  of  trade,  freedom  of  property, 
and  freedom  of  bequest ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  he  recognizes 
clearly  that  with  the  growth  of  society  fresh  interferences  of  a  serious 
character  will  be  constantly  called  for,  which  may  in  some  cases  involve 
the  application  of  entirely  new  principles,  or  throw  on  the  Government 
work  of  an  entirely  new  character  ”  (p.  362). 

All  this  is  very  reassuring.  Political  economy  has  not  been  proved 
either  mischievous  or  obsolete  because  the  State  has  seen  fit  to  interfere 
with  freedom  of  contract.  And  timid  persons  who  have  felt  constrained 
with  many  mental  qualms  to  give  a  half-hearted  sanction  to  recent 
social  legislation,  will  be  consoled  to  learn  that  they  have  not  thereby 
contravened  any  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  political  economy,  and 
perhaps  may  now  be  encouraged  to  seek  further  applications  of  a 
principle  which  has  produced  such  beneficent  results. 

But  after  all  this  elaborate  and  convincing  argument  to  vindicate 
English  economists  from  the  unjust  charge  of  stern  Individualism, 
perhaps  the  question  may  be  asked,  why  is  Mr.  Rae  so  chary  in  his  use 
of  the  term  Socialism  ?  Why  must  it  only  mean  something  impracti¬ 
cable  in  aim,  and  violent  in  method  ?  “  Socialism,"  we  are  told,  “  is 
always  some  scheme  for  the  removal  of  one  injustice  by  the  infliction 
of  a  greater  "  (p.  9).  Again,  in  referring  to  the  history  of  social  reform, 
Mr.  Rae  widely  contrasts  effective  Acts  of  Parliament  with  the  fruitless 
crop  of  dead-letter  measures.  The  former  are  the  outcome  of  sound 
social  politics  ; "  but  as  for  the  latter,  ‘‘  there  would  be  no  impropriety 
in  describing  impracticable  or  ill-directed  legislation  of  this  kind  as 
being  socialistic,  for,  besides  the  old  association  of  Socialism  with 
impracticable  schemes,  impracticable  legislation  is  always  unjust 
legislation,  and  unjust  legislation  for  behoof  of  the  labouring  class  is 
essentially  socialistic  ”  (p.  412). 

Hence,  from  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Henry  George’s  scheme  for  the 
taxation  of  land  values  is  classed  as  ‘‘  Agrarian  Socialism,"  despite  his 
hard  dealings  with  the  Socialists  of  New  York,  while  Mr.  Wallace’s 
plan  of  ^  Land  Nationalization  "  falls  into  another  category.  Room  is 
found  under  this  conception  of  Socialism  for  the  “  Amorphism  ”  of 
the  Anarchist  Bakunin,  but  none  for  the  State  enterprises  of  a  “  con¬ 
servative  Socialist "  like  Prince  Bismarck,  nor  for  the  extension  of 
municipal  functions  in  English  towns. 

Now,  surely  this  sharp  discrimination  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  The 
principles  involved  in  all  these  cases  are  precisely  the  same.  There  is, 
first,  the  demand  for  social  justice  due  to  the  growing  recognition  of 
popular  rights — the  effort  to  secure,  in  the  language  of  Adam  Smith, 
“  the  essential  conditions  of  an  unmutilated  and  undeformed  manhood." 
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And,  secondly,  there  is  the  resolve  to  invoke  the  protection  or  control  of 
the  State  or  of  the  municipality  because  people  have  lost  faith  in  the 
old  principle  of  Laitsez  faire.  A  particular  demand  may  or  may  not 
be  just ;  the  end  in  view  may  or  may  not  be  completely  attainable  at 
the  present  moment.  But  these  are  questions  that  have  to  be  settled 
on  their  respective  merits  ;  and  however  divergent  may  be  the  opinions 
of  various  individuals  upon  any  one  point,  there  is  no  difference  of 
principle  involved  in  the  discussion.  In  short,  there  is  a  reasonable 
Socialism  as  well  as  a  kind  which  is  impracticable  and  ill-directed  ;  ” 
just  as,  in  like  manner,  there  may  be  futile  **  Social  Politics  ’’  as  well  as 
“  sound.” 

.  For  instance,  Mr.  Rae  illustrates  the  importance  of  the  broad  line 
he  draws  between  State  Socialism  and  sound  social  politics  by  com¬ 
paring  two  conceptions  of  the  “Bight  to  Labour.”  Under  certain 
limitations,  Mr.  Rae  allows,  “  a  right  to  labour  is  a  just  claim  of  the 
unfortunate.  It  is  admitted  in  the  English  Poor  Law,  and  it  is 
admitted  in  the  Scotch  parochial  practice,  which  constructively  con¬ 
siders  want  of  employment  a  form  of  sickness  or  accident,  and  it 
jrequircs  in  both  countries  to  be  better  realized  than  it  is  ”  (p.  425). 

But,  says  Mr.  Rae,  “  the  socialist  right  to  labour  is  the  right  of  the 
unemployed  to  get  labour  in  their  own  trades,  and  at  good  or  current 
rates  of  wages”  (p.  423).  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
few  of  the  better-informed  Socialists  would  now  interpret  this  right  in 
so  crude  a  form.  The  dismal  failure  at  Paris,  in  1848,  of  the  attempt 
to  “  make  work  ”  has  proved  the  futility  of  any  rough-and-ready  plan. 

And  to  show  that  the  force  of  that  lesson  has  not  been  wholly  lost  for  I 

avowed  Socialists,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  refer  to  a  lecture  I 

delivered  in  Oxford  a  short  time  ago  by  a  member  of  the  Fabian 
Society,  Mr.  Graham  Wallas,  in  which  a  careful  distinction  was  made 
between  industry  organized  in  order  to  provide  employment,  and 
industry  undertaken  in  order  to  furnish  products  or  services.  How 
this  latter  aim,  which  Mr.  Wallas  contended  was  the  only  possible 
method  of  organization,  might  best  be  accomplished  under  existing 
industrial  conditions  or  in  the  final  collectivist  state,  has  yet  to  bo 
discovered  by  economic  science. 

We  are  all  agreed,  therefore,  upon  the  principle ;  we  recognize  the 
**  Right  to  Labour,”  and  believe  that  the  State  has  a  serious  responsi¬ 
bility  in  regard  to  its  fulfilment :  but  some  of  us  are  more  or  less 
doubtful  about  this  or  that  practical  proposal  for  its  effective  appli¬ 
cation. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Rae  leaves  no  room  for  doubting  that  the  old 
Revolutionary  Social  Democracy  is  rapidly  discarding  the  more 
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visionaiy  ideals  and  bastj  methods  of  its  youth.  The  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  of  to-day  place  more  reliance  upon  the  ballot-box  than  upon  the 
barricades  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs ;  they  look  for  a 
gradual  process  of  transformation,  i,e.  they  have  at  last  grasped  the 
idea  which,  according  to  Mr.  Rae,  has  hitherto  cut  off  the  orthodox 
economist  **  by  a  whole  diameter  from  those  who  are  now  known  as 
Socialists  ’’  (p.  6) ;  they  are  becoming  less  and  less  inclined  to  con¬ 
struct  a  picture  of  the  final  collectivist  state.  **  For,”  said  Liebknecht 
at  the  Halle  Congress,  who  could  say  what  the  Zukunftstaat — the 
socialist  state  of  the  future — is  to  be  ?  ”  (p.  43). 

It  is  quite  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  modern  Socialist  is  passing 
out  of  the  mere  doctrinaire  stage  ;  and,  without  ignoring  his  ideal 
altogether,  he  is  more  and  more  confining  his  attention  to  the  immediate 
practicable  steps  which  may  lead  somewhere  in  the  direction  he  wishes 
to  move.  And,  strangely  enough,  it  is  even  possible  for  him  to  retort 
upon  his  Individualist  opponent  with  some  show  of  fairness,  the  charge 
which,  for  instance,  is  made  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  in  the  June  number 
of  the  Economic  Journal.  “To-day  it  is  the  Individualist  who  is 
offering  us,  as  a  solution  of  social  difficulties,  an  untried  and  nebulous 
Utopia ;  whilst  the  Socialist  occupies  the  superior  position  of  calling 
only  for  the  conscious  and  explicit  adoption  and  extension  of  principles 
of  social  organization  to  which  the  stern  logic  of  facts  has  already 
driven  the  practical  man.”  And,  as  he  goes  on  to  explain,  “  To  all 
objections,  fears,  doubts,  and  difficulties,  as  to  the  practicability  of 
doing  in  the  industrial  what  has  already  been  done  in  the  political 
world,  the  democratic  answer  is  ‘  Solvitur  ambulaudo ;  *  only  that  is 
done  at  any  time  which  is  proved  to  be  then  and  there  practicable  ; 
only  such  advance  is  made  as  the  progress  in  the  sense  of  public  duty 
permits.” 

No  doubt  the  question  is  one  of  nomenclature  merely,  as  it  appeared 
to  Professor  Cairnes  ;  and  different  people  will  hold  different  views 
about  the  “  practical  inconvenience  ”  or  essential  gain  to  be  derived 
from  an  extensive  application  of  a  certain  term.  Obviously,  however, 
it  would  bo  truer  to  say  that  “  we  are  all  Socialists  now,”  if  only  iu  thu 
very  general  sense  in  which  it  has  been  used — that,  recognizing  tho 
evils  of  tho  present  industrial  system,  we  are  convinced  that  the  State 
has  an  important  function  to  fulfil  in  promoting  social  justice  ;  than  to 
declare  that  “  we  are  all  Individualists,”  because,  forsooth,  we  believe 
in  Laiisez  faire.  The  prevailing  tendency  sets  strongly  in  the  direetiou 
of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  we  must  still  call  Socialism,  and,ia 
its  recent  course  few  will  dqny  that  it  has  proveil  fruitful  of  gou 
deeds. 
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Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  hardly  generous  to  criticize  Socialism  merely 
as  a  never-to-be-completed  system — the  system  of  Collectivism  as  it  is 
properly  called  ;  to  be  disinclined  to  allow  much  credit  to  the  earlier 
and  more  fiery  Socialism  for  what  has  already  been  accomplished  ;  and 
to  hesitate  to  welcome  warmly  the  great  modifications  in  a  propaganda 
which  in  England,  if  not  elsewhere  also,  need  no  longer  be  called 
**  revolutionary  ”  in  the  more  invidious  sense  of  the  word. 

And  again,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rae  has  taken  considerable  trouble  to 
relieve  the  older  economists  from  the  charge  of  Individualism  at  least 
implies  that  the  opposite  principle  requires  emphasizing  at  the  present 
time.  Have  we  not  the  **  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League  "  in 
England  ?  And  are  there  not  still  economists  abroad,  like  those 
represented  by  the  JoumeU  de$  Economittes  and  the  Giomale 
degli  Ectyiomisti,  who  frankly  accept  the  principle  of  Laissez  fairCf 
laiatez  patter  in  all  its  simplicity  ?  Of  course,  we  may  be  satisfied  to 
call  ourselves  “  Social  Reformers,"  but  probably  even  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  would  not  feel  ashamed  to  come  under  that  designation  I 

J.  Carter. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  PROPERTY  IN  LAND.  By  Fubtel  db 
COL'LANGES.  Translated  by  Margaret  Ashley.  With  an  In* 
troductory  Chapter  on  the  English  Manor,  by  W.  J.  Ashley. 
[xlviii.,  153  pp.  2«.6<f.  Sounenschein.  London,  1891.3 

To  translate  from  French  into  English  a  work  which  abounds  in 
Latin  terms  would  seem  to  be  supererogatory  ;  for  it  must  be,  if  not 
impossible,  at  least  very  difficult  to  follow  the  argument  without  under¬ 
standing  the  Latin  words ;  and  those  who  understand  the  Latin  will 
probably  be  able  to  translate  the  French  for  themselves.  This  trans¬ 
lation,  however,  has  a  special  and  an  ample  justification  :  the  original 
essay  appeared  in  the  Revue  det  Quettiont  Hitloriquet  (April,  1889), 
where  it  cannot  be  accessible  to  even  one  per  cent,  of  the  English 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  ;  and  no 
one  who  cau  read  French  will  venture  to  complain  if  the  essay  has 
been  not  merely  reprinted  but  translated,  when  the  translation  is  so 
excellent  as  this  made  by  Mrs.  Ashley.  If  further  justification  wore 
needed,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Professor  Ashley  has 
prefixed  a  chapter  of  his  own,  in  which  he  deals  with  the  origin  of  the 
English  manor  from  the  point  of  view  of  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges. 

Whether  a  work  which  wholly  consists  in  a  critical  examination  of 
evidence,  and  in  discussing  whether  the  language  of  various  Latin  and 
Low-Latin  authorities  has  been  rightly  interpreted  and  their  thought 
properly  comprehended,  is  likely  to  be  popular,  is  rather  a  question  for 
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the  publisher  than  a  reviewer.  But  the  interest  taken  in  the  land 
question  and  everything  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
it  is  so  wide  that  there  seems  a  reasonable  prospect  of  popularity  for 
The  Origin  of  Property  in  Land.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  publication 
of  the  work  is  a  most  valuable  service  to  students  of  social  science, 
of  history,  and  of  law  ;  and  it  will,  we  venture  to  hope,  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  henceforth  for  any  one  in  England  to  assume,  as  is  commonly 
assumed,  that  the  theory  of  the  Mark  is  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  takes  and  examines  one  by  one  the 
authorities  cited  by  Maurer  to  prove  that  amongst  the  Teutons  **  all 
land  in  the  beginning  was  common  land  and  belonged  to  all.” 
The  result  is  most  extraordinary,  and  such  as  will  be  incredible  to 
those  who  do  not  verify  their  references.  It  seems  hardly  possible, 
and  yet  is  true,  that  in  every  reference  given  by  Maurer  for  the 
use  of  the  word  mark  in  the  sense  of  ”  an  area  of  land  held  in 
common,”  the  word — when  the  passage  referred  to  is  given,  as 
De  Coulanges  gives  it,  in  full — is  plainly  used  in  the  sense  of 
”  boundary  ;  ”  or,  if  in  the  sense  of  the  area  within  the  boundary,  is 
used  of  land  which  the  document  (often  a  deed  of  gift)  shows  to  be 
and  to  have  been  private  property.  It  seems  incredible  that  any 
scholar  should  quote  incomplete  passages  containing  the  word  eom- 
muni$,  and  point  to  them  as  proving  community  of  land,  when  the 
complete  passage  explicitly  states  that  this  “common  land”  is 
common  to  two  coproprietors,  and  is  private  property.  Yet  this  is 
the  case  with  every  quotation  which  Maurer  has  given  and  English 
scholars  (forgetful  of  Dr.  Booth’s  advice)  have  confidingly  accepted. 
It  seems  hardly  credible  that  rights  of  use  should  be  calmly  quoted  as 
though  they  were  rights  of  ownership,  and  that  this  confusion  should 
be  entirely  overlooked  by  the  eminent  English  professors  of  law,  who, 
like  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  have  accepted  the 
theory  based  on  it.  In  fine,  it  seems  beyond  belief,  and  yet  is  true, 
that  of  all  the  many  references  and  quotations  in  the  Einleitung  zur 
(ietchichte  der  Mark-,  Hof-^  Do/-,  und  Stadtverfastung  there  is  not 
one  single  one  which,  if  it  boars  on  the  point,  has  not  been  mis¬ 
interpreted  and  misunderstood.  This  is  not  a  statement  which  De 
Coulanges  asks  the  reader  to  take  on  trust ;  he  gives  the  passages 
quoted  in  full  and  in  the  original,  and  no  one  who  can  read  them  can 
have  a  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  them.  The  only  doubt  which  will 
be  felt  by  a  reader  of  De  Coulanges  who  has  not  read  Maurer,  will  be 
whether  Maurer  could  really  have  maintained  that  among  the  Teutons 
all  land  was  in  the  beginning  common  land  and  belonged  to  all  ” 
^op.  cit.,  p.  93).  However,  the  fact  remains  that  he  has  made  the 
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assertion,  that  there  is  absolutely  not  the  least  shred  of  evidence  in 
its  support,  and  (as  also  shown  here  by  De  Coulanges)  **  early  German 
law  is  throughout  based  on  the  assumption  of  private  property  in  land, 
and  never  upon  that  of  common  ownership,  whether  by  a  whole  people 
or  by  a  village  group ;  and  that  whatever  traces  there  may  be  of  - 
earlier  conditions  point  to  rights  possessed  by  the  family  and  not  by 
any  larger  body.” 

Having  dismissed  Maurer  and  the  Teutons,  De  Coulanges  proceeds 
to  verify  the  references  of  those  writers  who  have  extended  Maurer's 
theory  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  Gauls,  and  other  peoples  ;  and 
when  he  has  done  with  them,  there  is  nothing  left  of  them.  That 
land  was  originally  common  property  yet  remains  to  be  proved  ;  at 
present  there  is  no  evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory.  This  is  as  far  as 
De  Coulanges  goes.  His  words  at  the  outset  of  his  essay  arc  :  I  do 
not  wish  to  combat  the  theory.  What  I  want  to  do  is  only  to  examine 
the  authorities  on  which  it  has  been  based.  I  intend  simply  to  take 
all  these  authorities,  as  they  are  presented  to  us  by  the  authors  of  the 
system,  and  to  verify  them.” 

The  appearance  of  this  work  in  the  Social  Science  Series  suggests 
that  the  origin  of  private  property  in  land  has  something  to  do  with  the 
right  or  wrong  of  land-nationalization.  But  the  reader  who  buys  the 
book  in  the  expectation  that  he  will  find  anything  about  the  nationali¬ 
zation  of  the  land  in  it  will  be  disappointed.  Do  Coulanges  neither 
mentions  land-nationalization,  nor  discusses  the  morality  of  private 
property  in  land,  nor  even  canvasses  the  question  whether  the  origin 
of  property  in  any  way  affects  its  morality.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
right  or  wrong  of  land-nationalization  does  not  in  any  way  or  degree 
depend  on  what  was  the  original  form  of  property  in  land.  A  priori 
it  would  seem  that  the  origin  of  property  in  land  has  no  more  to  do 
with  its  moral  quality  than  the  origin  of  the  conscience  has  to  do  with 
the  validity  of  its  dictates.  The  question  which  tho  moral  philosopher 
has  to  decide  is  whether  private  property  is  in  itself  right  or  wrong. 
The  question  which  tho  social  reformer  has  to  consider  is  whether  the 
institution  of  private  property  in  land  is  or  is  not  for  the  general  good 
of  the  community  to  which  ho  belongs.  Wliat  arrangements  were  or 
are  found  good  or  thought  good  by  savages  in  tho  lowest  stage  of 
intellectual,  social,  and  moral  development,  is  a  question  which,  if 
answered,  cannot  possibly  assist  cither  tho  moral  philosopher  or  tho 
social  reformer  in  discharging  his  special  task,  valuable  as  the  informa¬ 
tion  undoubtedly  is  to  students  in  other  branches  of  knowledge.  A 
posteriori  the  want  of  connection  between  tho  two  questions  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  facts  that,  on  the  one  hand,  two  writers  may  hold  the  same 
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view  as  to  the  origin  of  property  in  land — e.g.  Sir  Henry  Maine  and 
Mr.  George,  who  both  start  from  a  belief  in  the  mark — and  reach 
opposite  conclusions  as  to  the  morality  of  private  property  in  land ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  two  writers  may  reach  the  same  conclusion  as 
to  the  desirability  of  retaining  private  property  in  land,  though  one  t  f 
them — e.g.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  (in  his  last  work,  JusticCy  p.  92) 
—■believes  in  the  mark  as  firmly  as  Maurer  himself,  and  the  other — 
e.g.  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick  (in  his  last  work.  The  Elements  of  Politics^ 
p.  141)— does  not  regard  as  valid  the  historical  reasoning  which  argues 
that  private  ownership  in  land  has  been  established  by  force. 

However,  the  fact  remains,  as  the  above  instances  remind  us,  that 
writers  do  endeavour  to  deduce  conclusions  as  to  the  rightness  of 
private  ownership  from  theories  about  its  origin ;  and  it  will  be  at 
least  one  step  on,  if  they  can  bo  persuaded  not  to  deduce  them  from  a 
theory  which  is  demonstrably  false. 

F.  B.  Jevons. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PROPERTY  FROM  SAVAGERY  TO 
CIVILIZATION.  By  Paul  Lafabgue.  [174  pp.  2s.  6</. 
Sonnenschoin.  London,  1891.3 

On  the  authority  of  an  ancient  proverb,  we  may  take  it  that  the 
worst  case  is  a  good  case  spoilt,  and  the  better  the  case  the  more 
lamentable  is  the  spoiling.  On  this  ground  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  M.  Paul  Lafarguc  should  ever  have  undertaken  to  write  a  history 
of  Property.  The  object  of  the  book  appears  to  be  to  prove  that 

Property  ”  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  evils,  real  or  imagined,  which 
exist  in  our  present  social  system  ;  hut  the  author  has  not  made  it 
clear  what  form  of  Property  he  wishes  to  attack.  Sometimes  he 
indicates  “  eapital  ”  and  “  capitalism  ;  ”  at  other  times  landed  property  is 
assailed  ;  at  others,  again,  random  blows  aro  aimed  against  Christianity, 
immortality  (which  is  “  a  dreary  idea,”  “  the  invention  of  savages,’* 
p.  154),  and  modern  agriculture,  which  ofiends  M.  Lafarguo  by  pro¬ 
ducing  superabundant  crops  (p.  151). 

The  book  contains  chapters  on  “  Primitive  Communism,”  “  Family 
or  Consanguine  Collectivism,”  “Feudal  Property,”  and  “Bourgeois 
Property.”  On  none  of  these  has  M.  Lafarguo  added  to  our  alrcaily 
existing  knowlo«lgo,  and  on  all  of  thorn  ho  has  dragged  in  much 
irrelevant  matter. 

The  following  passages  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  his 
indictment : 

Pago  55 :  “  Tho  progress  of  capitalism  consists  in  confiding  tho 
defence  of  the  country  to  those  who  do  not  possess  an  inch  of  laud, 
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who  have  no  stake  in  the  country  (I),  and  to  acco^  political  rights 
to  men  who  have  no  property.” 

;  Page  2  :  “  The  notion  of  profit  Without  labour  sticks  like  a  Nessus- 
shirt  to  capital.” 

Page  61  :  “  Property  introduced  the  common  informer  into  the 
family  ”  and  “  is  invariably  ferocious.” 

Page  62:  “Justice  (!)  and  our  odious  criminal  codes  followed  in 
the  wake  of  collective  property.” 

.  Page  67  :  Property  was  “  established  by  violence.” 

And  page  169  :  “  The  function  of  the  modern  proprietor  consists  in 
pocketing  his  income  and  squandering  it  on  wine  and  women.” 

These  random  statements,  when  supported  at  all,  are  usually 
supported  by  equally  random  history  and  extraordinary  arithmetic  : 
e.g.y  p.  117,  we  are  told  that  “in  the  fifteenth  century  the  immense 
majority  of  the  population  (of  England)  consisted  of  peasant. pro¬ 
prietors  ”  who  Macaulay  calculates  “  must  have  made  up  more  than 
one-seventh  of  the  whole  nation.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  author's  idea  of  a 
minority  is. 

Again,  on  p.  118,  we  learn  that  the  yeoman  had  disappeared  by 
1750,  and  that  between  1800  and  1831,  3,511,770  acres  of  land  had 
been  stolen  from  the  agricultural  population  of  England  by  Parlia¬ 
mentary  devices ;  and  on  p.  121  occurs  the  remarkable  statement 
that  a  House  of  Commons,  consisting  of  landlords,  in  1660  transferred 
the  bulk  of  taxation  from  the  land  to  the  people  by  substituting  excise 
duties  for  military  service,  purveyance,  aids,  reliefs,  and  other  feudal 
dues.  It  seems  that  the  fashion  of  treating  “  the  people  ”  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  “  the  poorer  classes  ”  is  not  confined  to  English  advertise¬ 
ments.  It  is  impossible  to  protest  too  strongly  against  this  misuse  of 
the  word.  We  are  also  treated  to  the  time-honoured  fallacy  that 
diminution  of  stature  means  degeneracy  of  the  human  race.  In  an  ago 
which  takes  almost  a  pride  in  estimating  capacity  and  endurance  and 
health,  and  publishes  life  tables  as  the  basis  of  important  calculations, 
it  is  strange  to  be  confronted  with  the  spectre  of  this  old-fashioned 
idea  in  an  essentially  modern  work. 

Now,  on  p.  vi.  of  the  Preface,  there  is  a  quotation  from  the  Sozial 
Demokrat,  from  which  we  gather  that  “  a  special  study  of  pre-historic 
times  and  anthropology  ”  are  the  qualifications  which  M.  Lafargue  and 
his  friends  consider  to  be  all  that  is  essential  for  writing  a  history  of 
property.  When,  however,  a  writer  leaves  his  “special  study,”  and 
ceases  from  anthropological  pursuits  in  order  to  make  irrelevant 
remarks  about  modern  forms  of  property  ;  when  the  same  writer  thinks 
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it  consonant  with  truth  and  taste  to  call  Marie  Antoinette  **  a  royal 
courtesan,”  and  can  couple  “the  Rothschilds,  Goulds,  and  Grants” 
under  the  generic  head  of  “  cheats)”  it  is  time  that  those  who  truly 
understand  and  look  up  to  all  that  is  good  and  practical  in  Socialism 
should  come  to  the  rescue  of  their  ideal,  and  refuse  to  allow  it  to  be 
misrepresented  by  ignorant  theory  and  vulgar  abuse. 

J.  B.  Baker. 

THE  ENGLISH  REPUBLIC.  By  W.  J.  Lintok.  Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Kineton  Pakkes.  [xvi.,  216  pp. 

2s.  6<f.  Sonnenscbein.  London,  1891.^ 

Mr.  Linton  has  had  two  careers,  each  of  them  long  enough  and  full 
enough  for  an  ordinary  man.  For  thirty  years  we  have  known  him 
only  as  an  engraver,  and  historian  of  engraving.  But  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before  that  he  had  been  a  passionate  and  versatile  politician  ; 
and  now  Mr.  Parkes  has  to  collect  and  edit  his  political  writings  as  if 
he  was  a  departed  classic, — and  even  these  writings,  far  away  as  they 
seem,  belong  not  to  his  youthj  but  to  his  middle  age.  The  English 
Republic  was  a  periodical  which  Mr.  Linton  published  (and  for  the 
most  part  wrote)  from  1851  to  1855  ;  and  the  present  volume  is  a 
series  of  extracts  from  it,  arranged  by  Mr.  Parkes  so  as  to  present 
Mr.  Linton’s  doctrine  in  a  continuous  form. 

The  English  Republic  is  “  very  interesting  as  a  historical  document,” 
to  use  a  modern  euphemism  for  polite  disparagement.  It  is  a  mirror 
of  the  mind  of  an  eager  and  generous  and  hopeful  reformer  of  forty 
years  ago.  But  I  am  afraid  that  it  does  not  contain  very  much  direct 
instruction  for  the  reformer  of  the  present.  It  is  not  that  it  is  vague 
or  windy.  Mr.  Linton’s  programme  is  most  precise  :  —  universal 
suffrage  of  men  and  women  ;  single  chamber';  perpetual  referendum 
(“  every  project  of  law  to  be  submitted  to  the  whole  people  ”)  ;  State 
resumption  of  rent  on  all  land,  and  abolition  of  all  other  taxes  (and, 
apparently,  equal  rent,  irrespective  of  the  quality  of  the  land),  but  all 
other  property  left  undisturbed  ;  organization  of  labour,  not  directly,  but 
indirectly,  by  lending  every  labourer  capital  without  interest,  with  the 
power  of  imprisoning  him  as  guarantee  for  repayment  ;  uniform 
national  education,  with  all  children  boarded  at  the  schools  ;  “  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  general  system  of  religious  worship,  based  upon  generally 
acknowledged  truths,  for  the  religious  teaching  of  the  nation  ;  ”  and 
many  more  details,  for  which  there  is  no  space  here.  But  somehow 
it  all  moves  in  an  unpractical,  atmosphere.  It  is  not  merely,  that 
Mr.  Linton  ignores  all  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  his  Republic, 
and  all  friction  in  its  working, — those  are  the  rights  of  all  framers  of 
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commonwealths, — but  he  ignores  all  the  speculative  difficulties  of  social 
jralitics.  Between  him  and  us  there  lies  a  world  of  tough  hard  think¬ 
ing,  which  we  have  gone  through  and  he  has  never  heard  of.  Look 
back,  for  instance,  at  the  words  which  I  have  just  quoted  on  the 
system  of  religious  worship,”  and  compare  the  fuller  account  in 
pp.  181-189.  The  State  is  to  have  its  religion,  and  teach  it  in  schools 
and  churches,  and  ”  a  State  Church  should  not  descend  to  the  trivialities 
of  creeds.  These,  peculiar  to  individual'  minds,  and  if  accurately 
examined  almost  as  various,  must  be  left  altogether  to  individuals. 

Let  the  sects  in  their  private  chapels,  or  possibly  meeting  in  turn 
within  the  national  temples  (taken  out  of  monopolist  hands  and  re¬ 
stored  to  the  nation’s  use),  adopt  what  divisional  rituals  may  please 
them.  The  State  Church  must  be  the  Church  of  the  Nation,  the 
utterer  and  echo  of  its  faith,  the  explainer  of  the  general  truths  of  the 
relation  of  Humanity  towards  Ged.”  O  tancta  simplicitas!  And  in 
tho  particular  sphere  of  this  Review,  Mr.  Linton  moves  just  as 
serenely.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  property.  Property  is  that 
which  is  a  man’s  own,  what  he  may  properly  own,  that  which  is  justly 
his, — his  work  or  his  work’s  worth  or  purchase,  or  a  free  gift  from 
another,  whose  it  fairly  was.”  But  “  when  the  usurer  ”  (we  call  him 
capitalist  now)  **  takes  advantage  of  his  fellow’s  need  to  .  .  .  steal  a 
profit  out  of  that  need — this  is  not  work  or  worth-doing,  toil  he  never 
ko  toilsomely.  His  profit  is  not  his  property.”  There  is  no  difficulty 
about  land.  It  belongs  to  the  State,  but — “  I  see  no  reason  why  any 
should  not  hold  any  amount  of  land  (only  limited  by  the  needs  of 
others)  in  undisturbed  and  perpetual  tenure,  paying  to  the  State  a  rent 
for  the  same.  What  has  the  State  to  do  with  appointing  to  each  land¬ 
holder  his  limits,  or  assigning  to  him  his  locality  ?  ”  There  is  no 
difficulty  abont  labour.  If  a  man  is  out  of  work,  **  the  local  banks 
(i.c.  Stato  banks)  **  would  lend  him  means  of  living  till  he  could  find 
other  work — if  necessary,  till  be  could  learn  another  kind  of  employ¬ 
ment.”  Also  “  wo  require  the  establishment  of  public  storehouses  and 
bazaars  or  markets  to  which  tho  worker,  mechanic,  or  peasant  could  at 
all  times  bring  his  produce — sure  of  a  fair  price, — and  at  which  ho 
could  at  all  times  be  sure  of  purchasing  at  a  fair  price.”  But  **  I  do 
not  argue  for  the  State  establishing  workshops  or  colonies,  except  for 
its  paupers.  Beyond  this  ...  it  seems  to  mo  that  tho  State  should 
leave  open  every  facility  for  individual  enterprise  ;  only  interfering  to 
prevent  the  monopoly  of  capital  from  enslaving  the  workers.”  In 
short,  the  Republic  is  to  make  innumerable  omelettes  and  break  no 
eggs.  After  this,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  word  about 
over-population  in  the  whole  book.  Godwin  was  not  more  serenely 
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optimistic.  Will '  a  time  ever  come  when  the  Economic  Review  of  the 
twentj-first  century  will  look  back  with  an  indulgent  smile  on  the 
youthful  simplicity  of  the  Fabian  Society  and  the  Christian  Social 
Union? 

T.  C.  Snow. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD  GUILDS  AN  INSTRUMENT  OF  SOCIAL 
REFORM.  By  Stanton  Coit,  Ph.D.  £150  pp.  2t.  6d. 
Sonnenschein.  London,  1891.] 

In  a  time  when  schemes  for  the  reform  of  society  are  being  poured 
upon  us  daily,  many  people  will  be  disposed  to  put  aside  with  indiffer* 
cnce  a  book  with  the  above  title.  But  the  fact  that  such  theories  and 
plans  are  “  in  the  air,”  is  the  very  reason  for  studying  the  accounts  of 
any  attempt  which  has  been  put  into  practical  working  order ;  espe¬ 
cially  if  any  spark  of  a  new  principle  can  be  found  in  it.  There  are, 
I  think,  three  points  which  ought  to  commend  this  book  to  the  study 
of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  growth  of  society.  First :  The 
movement  here  described  has  grown  by  steady  and  natural  processes, 
and  the  leaders  of  it  have  modified  or  enlarged  their  action  as  experience 
has  guided  them.  Secondly  :  The  plan  combines  the  desire  to  help 
others  with  the  practical  development  of  self-government  in  those 
helped,  and  the  further  aim  (all  successfully  realize<l)  of  making  self- 
help  nnsellish,  and  interesting  those  who  have  been  helped  in  the 
common  work  of  raising  others.  And,  thirdly.  The  founders  of  these 
guilds  have  faced  the  great  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  club  and  the 
family,  and  have  tried  to  merge  the  more  artificial  in  the  human  life. 

The  founders  of  the  Neighbourhood  Guilds  have  taken  their  model 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  have  adapted  it  to  the  needs  of 
Kentish  Town.  In  the  last-named  district  they  started  with  a  club 
consisting  of  ^  eight  working  lads,  meeting  once  a  week  in  a  private 
drawing-room.”  This  club  now  “contains  two  hundred  and  thirty 
members  of  all  ages,  representing  less  than  a  hundred  families.” 
“  Half  of  the  house”  is  “used  as  a  residence  by  a  number  of  Uni¬ 
versity  graduates,  who  devote  leisure  hours  to  the  work  of  the  guild.” 

The  work  includes  “a  circulating  library,  Sunday  afternoon  free 
concerts,  Sunday  evening  lectures,  Saturday  evening  dances  for 
members,  a  choral  society,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  classes  in  various 
branches  of  technical  and  literary  education.” 

How  thoroughly  the  principle  of  self-government  is  understood  by 
the  promoters  of  this  movement  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
quotation  :  “  The  young  men  and  young  women  had  chosen  to  have 
as  their  Christinas  festivity  a  fancy-dress  ball.  It  had  been  planned 
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th»t  no  one  shonld  spend  more  than  hslf-a-crown  on  his  costume  ;  but 
a  certain  set  of  more  ambitious  youths  insisted  on  hiring  suits  for  ten 
shillings  each  at  the  costumier’s.  I  protested  that  I  had  never  spent 
ten  shillings  in  my  life  on  one  evening’s  entertainment,  and  that  surely 
they  ought  not  to  do  so.  Then  one  of  the  young  men  said  sarcastically 
in  the  meeting  of  the  whole  club,  *  We  have  often  been  told  that  this 
club  is  self-governing,  and  the  printed  prospectus  of  the  club  declares 
so ;  but  of  course  this  is  only  on  paper.’  I  saw  that  he  was  right  ; 
and  1  yielded  my  judgment,  saying  that  they  had  far  better  waste  ten 
shillings  than  that  I  should  treat  them  like  children,  and  break  the 
principle  of  the  guild.  Fortunately  the  calico  costumes  turned  out  to 
be  so  much  prettier  and  fresher  than  the  hired  robes,  that  the  triumph 
was  virtually  on  the  side  of  economy.” 

How  widely  the  ramifications  of  such  a  guild  enter  into  all  sides  of 
life  may  be  seen  from  the  following  incident  in  connection  with  the  New 
York  guild:  ‘‘Not  long  ago  the  father  of  a  family,  five  children  of 
which  were  in  the  guild,  was  killed  in  a  lift  at  the  factory  where  he 
worked.  The  jury  at  the  inquest  decided,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
employers  and  of  workmen  who  had  been  bribed,  that  the  man  was 
intoxicated  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  By  the  efforts  of  the  guild 
the  matter  was  investigated,  with  the  result  that  the  jury  reversed  its 
decision  to  one  of  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employers. 
The  guild  is  now  suing  the  firm  for  damages  on  behalf  of  the  family. 
It  has  also  assisted  the  family  in  a  host  of  ways,  so  that,  even  without 
the  father’s  wages,  it  is  again  self-supporting.” 

Nor,  as  1  have  said,  does  the  charity  which  begins  at  home  think 
it  necessary  to  stop  there.  Entertainments  are  organized  and  clothes 
made  by  some  even  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  guild  for  the  benefit 
of  still  poorer  people  in  the  district  near  the  club.  But  the  most 
interesting  and  distinctive  point  in  this  work  is  its  recognition  of  the 
family  as  the  ”  true  moral  unit  of  Society.  The  guild  aims  at  including 
all  the  members  of  any  family  ;  and  thus,  if  there  are  seven  in  it,  would 
bring  a  sevenfold  influence  to  bear  upon  each  member — in  the  first  place, 
directly  upon  each,  and,  again,  indirectly  through  the  six  others.” 

Thus,  though  there  are  separate  organizations  to  meet  women’s 
special  needs,  the  ideal  of  the  promoters  is  to  draw  the  two  sexes,  so  far 
as  possible,  into  common  action. 

The  natural  and  human  instincts  of  the  promoters  of  the  guild  help 
them  to  obtain  greater  insight  into  the  wants  of  those  whom  they  wish 
to  assist,  than  the  conventional  philanthropist  can  ever  attain.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  discovery,  that  working  people  often  “  hate  the  noise 
and  coarseness  of  large  pleasure-seeking  crowds,”  is  a  step  forward  in 
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the  edocation  of  the  '^serrante  of  the' poor,”  which  is  most  valuable 
and  necessary.  Would  that  Mr.  Coit  had  fcome  forward  on  a  tolerably 
recent  occasion,  to  testify  against  the  sham-democratic  appeals  of  Mr. 
Labouchere,  in  favour  of  the  destruction  of  beautiful  places  by  railway 
companies  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  ”  cheap  trippers  ”  ! 

But,  ungracious  as  it  sounds,  one  of  the  chief  results  which  books 
written  in  this  spirit  produces  on  my  mind,  is  to  make  me  wish  that 
tlie  authors  could  carry  their  principles  one  step  further,  and  particularly 
in  the  matter  of  freer  intercourse  with  those  classes  who  do  not  desire 
to  be  organized  into  clubs  for  their  own  benefit,  but  who  wish  for  a 
sympathy  and  friendliness  which  they  rarely  obtain.  The  aristocratic 
tendency,  of  which  Mr.  Coit  complains  in  philanthropic  movements,  is 
not  shown  only  in  the  desire  to  do  things  for  clerks  and  workmen 
instead  of  urging  them  to  help  themselves  ;  it  is  shown,  even  far  more 
evilly,  in  the  failure  by  professional  men  and  rich  merchants  to  absorb 
into  ordinary  social  intercourse,  and  to  appeal  to  as  equals  in  public 
work,  those  shopkeepers  who  have  neither  class  grievances  to  be 
redressed  by  Parliament,  nor  poverty  or  want  of  resource  to  be  cured 
by  money  or  entertainments.  The  spirit  shown  in  this  little  book  may 
lead  to  developments  in  ordinary  life  which  are  not  even  hinted 
at  here. 

C.  E.  Maurice. 

CRIME  AND  ITS  CAUSES.  By  W.  D.  Morrison.  [2*.  6d. 

Sonnenschein.  London,  1891.] 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Morrison  for  an  interesting  hook  on  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  modern  times.  The  analogy  between 
crime  and  disease  is  constantly  tempting  men  to  adopt  specifics  and 
panaceas  on  narrow  empirical  grounds.  The  most  acute  of  philan¬ 
thropists  have  often  in  their  heart  of  hearts  some  common  explanation 
of  all  crime  and  of  all  criminal  tendency  :  remove  this,  and  crime  will 
vanish,  slowly  indeed,  but  surely.  With  one,  it  is  poverty;  with 
another,  intemperance  ;  with  a  third,  vagrancy.  But  on  all  sides  we 
see  a  hopeless  want  of  proportion  :  the  causes  are  not  commensurate 
with  the  effects,  the  conuection  between  them  is  not  scientifically 
established,  and  the  practical  precepts  fail  of  conclnsiveness.  Many  of 
tliese  errors  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  point  of  view  does 
not  admit  of  an  extended  horizon.  Men  reason  backwards  from  the 
remedy  to  the  disease,  and  find  in  the  facts  only  what  they  seek.  From 
such  criticism  Mr.  Morrison  is  exempt,  for  his  practical  acquaintance 
with  crime,  as  chaplain  at  Wandsworth  Prison,  has  been  supplementeil 
by  an  extensive  study  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  foreign  as  well  as 
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English.  What  ard '  th6  conclusions  to  which  he  is  led  ?  I  notice, 
first  of  all,  in  passing,  some  wise  general  remarks  in  the  introductory 
chapter.  Poverty  and  wealth,  says  Mr.  Morrison,  have  their  own 
types  of  crime :  neither  of  the  two  has  a  monopoly.  Civilization,  in 
the  sense  of  an  increase  of  material  comfort,  may  change  the  form  of 
crime,  but  does  not  reduce  it.  Intellectual  training,  except  so  far, 
perhaps,  as  it  helps  a  man  to  realize  more  vividly  the  policy  of  honesty, 
fails  to  diminish  it.  Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  its  causes,  as  & 
preparatory  step  to  seeking  its  cure  ? 

We  are  reminded  at  once  of  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  by  a  con> 
sideration  of  the  delusiveness  of  statistics.  Is  crime  increasing  or 
diminishing  ?  That  it  is  on  the  increase  in  foreign  countries  is  the 
judgment  of  experts.  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Vines  speak  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  crime  and  of  a  criminal  class  in  the  United  States ;  Drs. 
Mischler  and  Yon  Liszt  tell  the  same  tale  of  Germany  ;  M.  Henri  Joly 
calculates  that  in  France  in  the  last  fifty  years  crime  has  multiplied 
133  per  cent.  But  when  we  consider  the  case  of  our  own  country,  we 
see  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  such  statements.  The  daily 
average  of  prisoners  has  fallen  greatly,  and  is  steadily  falling ;  but 
when  we  look  below  the  surface,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Morrison’s  figures, 
we  see  that  there  has  been  of  late  an  increase  in  murder,  attempts 
to  murder,  and  housebreaking,  a  decrease  in  manslaughter,  robbery, 
and  arson.  We  see  that  the  total  number  of  persons  committed  does 
not  fall  off,  but  the  reverse,  and  so  we  are  driven  to  seek  for  a  different 
explanation  of  the  facts.  The  search  only  convinces  us  of  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  attaining  to  certainty.  The  tendency  to  give  short  sentences 
robs  comparisons  between  different  times  of  their  value ;  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Institutions  draws  off  large  numbers 
who  would  otherwise  swell  the  criminal  stream  ;  the  caprices  of  public 
sentiment,  reflected  in  the  action  of  the  police,  produce  disproportionate 
results  ;  the  growth  of  Government  interference  lengthens  the  list  of 
offences,  and  so  increases  the  number  of  offenders.  All  these  “dis¬ 
turbing  influences  ’’  may  well  make  the  reader  hesitate  before  subscribing 
to  the  facile  orthodoxy  of  even  the  most  distinguished  teacher. 

This  being  so,  we  read  with  interest,  but  not  with  entire  conviction, 
Mr.  Morrison’s  demonstration  of  the  connection  between  crime  and 
climate.  Heat,  it  appears,  is  more  favourable  to  crimes  against  the 
person ;  cold,  to  crimes  against  property.  The  prisons  empty  from 
October  to  February,  and  fill  up  again  during  the  summer,  a  f^t  which 
is  explained  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  It  may  be  that  in  summer 
men  have  more  money,  and  there  is  more  drunkenness,  or  that  they  see 
more  of  one  another,  and  therefore  fight  more, — two  frankly  cynical 
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explanations  ;  or  it  maj  be  that  in  hot  weather  self-restraint  is  more  difii-  ^ 

cult,  and  the  absence  of  it,  our  writer  hints,  may  extend  to  those  who  j 

administer  as  well  as  to  those  who  contravene  the  law.  This  last  argu-  : 

mont  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  inside  prisons,  as  well  as  outside, 
crimes  increase  and  insubordination  is  rife  in  hot  weather  as  compared 
with  cold,  and  also  by  the  elaborate  comparisons  of  crime  in  various  '* 

countries,  compared  as  to  their  temperature.  | 

That  destitution  is  often  the  pretext  for  crime  is  well  known  to  all  j 

of  us,  but  in  Mr.  Morrison's  judgment  it  is  seldom  either  its  cause  or 
its  occasion.  In  only  two  per  cent,  of  crimes  committed  is  it  a  tenable 
hypothesis  that  their  commission  was  due  to  destitution.  If  we  go  a 
step  further,  and  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  destitution  itself,  we  see 
how  large  a  ground  is  covered  by  the  single  expression.  It  is  far  more 
habits  of  indolence  which  lead  to  a  life  of  vagrancy  and  begging,  and 
bring  an  offender  within  reach  of  the  law.  And  with  regard  to  vagrancy 
and  begging  public  opinion  is  so  capricious,  varies  so  much  from  severity 
to  laxity,  that  it  remains  a  permanent  factor.  Mr.  Morrison  has  some 
interesting  remarks  on  the  grpwing  number  of  elderly  tramps,  a  fact 
which  he  attributes  to  the  growth  of  machinery  and  to  the  insistence  by 
trade  unions  of  a  uniform  scale  of  wage,  which  tells  heavily  against 
the  middle-aged  workman.  Nor,  again,  if  our  data  can  be  trusted,  is 
there  any  connection  between  poverty  and  crime.  The  poorest  countries 
are  often  the  most  free  from  crime,  and  vice  versa.  Out  of  100,000 
persons  there  are  annually  tried  for  theft  in  France,  121  ;  in  Italy,  221  ; 
in  England,  228  ;  in  Germany,  262  ;  in  Scotland,  289  ;  but  in  Ireland, 

101  ;  in  Spain,  74.  No  one  will  pretend  that  these  figures  in  any  way 
correspond  to  the  relative  wealth  of  the  countries  named. 

In  suggesting  reforms  in  prison  treatment,  Mr.  Morrison  is  more 
modest  than  we  could  wish.  He  insists  on  the  need  for  yet  another 
type  of  institution  for  refractory  youth — a  penal  reformatory.  He  sums 
up  the  argument  for  and  against  the  solitary  or  cellular  system  impar¬ 
tially  and  clearly.  He  pronounces  against  the  elaborate  buildings  and 
system  which  American  inventiveness  has  devised  for  offenders.  He 
falls  back  on  saying  that  the  best  system  breaks  down  when  worked  by 
inferior  officers,  and  that,  with  good  officers,  our  system  is  tolerable, 
and  will  yield  good  results.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  to  be  said,  but 
at  least  wo  feel  that  an  addition  has  been  maile  to  the  data  for  forming 
a  judgment  on  the  questions  involved. 

L.  R.  Phelps. 
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CANADA  AND  THE  CANADIAN  QUESTION.  By  Goldwik 

Smith,  D.C.L.  [325  pp.  With  Map.  8«.  net.  Macmillan. 

London  and  New  York,  1891.] 

A  review  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  brilliant  pamphlet,  which  has 
already  been  several  months  in  the  hands  of  readers,  may  now  appear 
somewhat  belated.  But  a  succession  of  events — the  Canadian  general 
election,  the  death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  the  choice  of  new  Con¬ 
servative  leaders,  and  the  scandals  at  Ottawa  and  Quebec — have 
continued  to  keep  Canada  before  the  eyes  of  the  English  public  ;  the 
pamphlet  is  ‘being  consulted  more  than  ever  now  that  some  of  its 
positions  seem  to  bo  confirmed  by  current  events  ;  and  a  review  is  not 
always  the  worse  for  coming  some  little  time  after  the  book. 

I  have  ventured  to  call  it  a  pamphlet,  in  spite  of  its  binding  and  its 
three  hundred  pages.  It  is  not  an  impartial  study  in  political  science, 
a  collection  of  material  upon  which  we  may  base  a  judgment,  a  syste¬ 
matic  survey  of  the  political  and  economic  condition  of  the  Dominion  ; 
it  is  rather  the  presentation  of  a  case,  the  statement  of  opinions  rather 
than  the  grounds  for  them,  set  forth  with  all  the  arts  (unconscious,  no 
doubt,)  of  the  practised  writer.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  emphatically 
the  **  man  of  letters,”  and  as  a  piece  of  literature  the  book  has  many 
charms.  The  style  is  lucid  ;  the  argnment  in  most  places  well  sustained  ; 
and  the  chapters  are  enlivened  here  and  there  by  epigram  and  irony. 
These  qualities  and  Mr.  Smith's  reputation  have  given  the  book  a  wide 
circulation  ;  and  with  the  casual  reader  bright  and  forcible  writing  is 
all  that  is  needed.  But  the  serious  student  of  politics  has  only  to  turn 
over  a  few  pages  to  discover  that  he  is  being  given  only  one  side  of 
the  case,  only  a  selected  assortment  of  facts  :  and  he  may  be  inclined 
to  bestow  upon  the  book  less  attention  than  it  deserves. 

The  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information,  and  many 
reflections  worth  considering, — especially  in  the  sketch  of  Canadian 
history,  and  in  the  description  of  the  social  life  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
But  there  is  abundant  occasion  for  caution.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  a 
consummate  master  of  the  literary  craft :  and  he  is  able  to  create  an 
impression  without  committing  himself,  and,  indeed,  while  intending  to 
bo  scrupulonsly  fair.  Take  an  instance  from  his  account  of  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  in  Now  Franae  before  the  English  Conquest.  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  dwells,  with  what  is  very  much  like  enjoyment,  upon  all  the 
weaknesses  and  defects  in  the  religious  efforts  of  the  early  missionaries. 
But  he  feels  himself  obliged  to  confess  that  at  any  rate  “  a  genuine 
and  great  service  was  done  by  the  priests  in  opposing  the  brandy  trade, 
which  was  playing  havoc  among  the  Indians”  (p.  69).  Yet  he  cannot 
refrain  from  adding,  “  Wo  need  nut  regard  the  insinuation  of  a  governor 
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with  whom  they  had  quarrelled  that  they  wished  themselves  to  engross 
the  profits  of  the  trade.”  In  spite  of  the  disclaimer,  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundreil  of  his  readers  will  receive  the  impression  that  there  is 
**  something  in  ”  the  charge.  What  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  should  have 
done  was  to  examine  into  the  accusation  :  if  he  thought  it  true,  have 
said  so  ;  and  if  he  thought  it  false,  have  not  mentioned  it  at  all  in  so 
brief  a  sketch  as  this  is.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  French  Catholics 
should  think  it  an  ungenerous  innuendo  ? 

Then,  again,  a  hasty  reader  may  not  notice  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
frequently  assumes — and  quite  unconsciously — diametrically  opposite 
positions  within  a  few  pages,  according  as  suits  his  argument.  When 
he  is  belittling  early  colonizing  efforts  in  New  France,  a  **  monopolist 
company  ”  is  held  up  for  our  condemnation  (pp.  74,  75)  ;  but  when 
it  is  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  that  is  concerned,  we  are  told  that, 
but  for  the  protection  of  such  companies,  “  commerce  would  scarcely 
have  ventured  to  put  off  into  the  unknown  ”  (p.  58).  Again  ;  describing 
the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  and  the  professions  of  the  Government 
of  the  time  that  the  Act  established  in  Upper  Canada  the  express 
image  of  the  British  Constitution,”  Mr.  Smith  declares  that  this  was 
only  true  in  form  :  ”  It  was  far  from  being  the  express  image  in  reality 
of  Parliamentary  Government  ...  as  it  existed  in  Great  Britain  at 
that  time  ;  ”  and  he  adds  ironically,  “  Tho  imitation  was  somewhat 
like  the  Chinese  imitation  of  the  steam  vessel,  exact  in  everything 
except  the  steam”  (p.  100).  This  is  amusing  enough  ;  but  it  is  not 
likoly  to  put  Canadians  into  a  benevolent  frame  of  mind  towards 
England.  They  are  sure  to  think  that  England,  somehow  or  other, 
treated  Canada  unfairly,  and  to  feel  sore  about  it.  But  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  knows  very  well,  and  can  tell  us  when  he  wishes  to  detract 
from  the  sagacity  of  Lord  Durham,  that  “  Responsible  Government 
.  .  .  had  not  been  really  tried  (in  England)  before  the  Reform  Bill  ” 
of  1832  (p.  126).  This  is  not  a  merely  verbal  criticism.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  mischievous  to  suggest  to  Cana<1ians  that  their  forefathers 
had  to  struggle  against  England  for  rights  which  Englishmen  had 
long  enjoyed.  The  truth  is  that,  ever  since  the  creation  of  Upper 
Canada,  the  constitutional  development  of  the  country,  though  at 
first  a  little  slower,  has  yet  been  roughly  parallel  with  that  of  England. 
Some  of  the  earlier  steps  towards  Popular  Government  were  gained 
earlier  in  England  ;  but  England  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  not  at  once 
extending  to  its  colony  methods  of  government  to  which  she  was 
scarcely  aware  she  hail  herself  attained. 

When  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  was  a  Professor  nt  Oxford,  he  was, 
we  are  told,  the  prophet  of  democracy  ;  and  an  onlooker  of  those  times 
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has  described  bow,  when. he  returned  from  his  visits  to  the  States, 
his  face  shone  like  Moses  descending  from  the  mount.  Since  those 
days,  Mr.  Smith,  like  many  another  Radical  of  the  old  school,  has 
greatly  changed.  There  are  now  few  things  that  he  loves  better  than  to 
dwell  upon  the  arts  of  demagogues ;  and  in  a  little  book  on  England 
he  has  portrayed  the  beneficent  influence  of  Squire  and  Parson  in 
a  way  which  may  be  very  just,  but  makes  his  old  friends  stare  and 
gasp.  It  is  perhaps  a  consciousness  of  this,  and  a  feeling  that  he  must 
keep  up  his  old  character,  which  heightens  his  fervour  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  he  can  still  have  a  fling  at  aristocracy  and  the  other 
similar  bugbears  of  earlier  years.  Of  course  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  ; 
but  the  American  public  dearly  likes  it ;  and  the  temptation  to  play 
to  the  gallery  is  one  against  which  few  artists  are  altogether  proof. 
Let  us  take  one  example.  A  certain  number  of  Canadian  politicians 
and  judges,  two  or  three  great  financiers,  and  a  couple  of  university 
presidents  have  been  knighted  —  in  two  cases  baroneted.  These 
honours  have  obviously  been  given  because  the  recipients  wanted  them  ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Smith  recognizes  (p.  155),  their  distribution  has  passed, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  into  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  Premier. 
It  is  probable  that  in  very  few  cases  has  the  Governor-General  taken 
the  initiative  ;  and  it  is  humanly  certain  that,  in  assenting  to  them, 
Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord  Salisbury  have  not  been  pursuing  some  dark 
policy,  but  simply  going  through  a  bit  of  ordinary  administrative 
routine.  What  possible  meaning,  then,  consistent  with  fact,  can  be 
attached  to  Mr.  Smith’s  language  on  the  subject  ?  He  suggests  that 
they  are  intended  to  introduce  undemocratic  sentiments,  “  in  the 
supposed  interest  of  British  aristocracy” !  (p.  156).  He  goes  further, 
and  indignantly  cries  that  “  to  make  a  colony  an  outpost  of  aristocracy, 
for  the  purpote  of  maintaining  that  institution  at  home  (!)  is  to 
sacrifice  the  political  character  of  an  American  community  to  the  interest 
of  a  European  caste”  (p.  157).  But  the  crowning  example  is  a 
passage  like  this  :  “  If  British  motiarchists  have  continued  to  cherish 
the  hope  of  establishing  through  the  agency  of  Canada  hereditary 
monarchy  and  aristocracy  on  this  continent,  and  thus  wresting  from 
democracy  a  part  of  its  dominion,  let  that  hope  be  for  ever  laid  aside  ” 
(p.  252).  There  is  much  virtue  in  an  if.  This  is  either  mid-summer 
madness ;  or  it  is  the  langiuige  of  a  Radical  of  1848,  and  altogether 
out  of  relation  to  the  year  1891. 

But  how  about  the  main  theses  of  the  book — that  the  destiny  of 
Canada  is  -towards  Political  Union  with  the  States  ;  that  the  course  of 
political  wisdom  is  to  recognize  this  ;  and  that  in  any  case  Commercial 
Union  is  urgently  desirable  ?  There  can  liardly  be  a  doubt  that  a 
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wider  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  both  ;  and  among  the  various  forces  which  affect  Canada 
there  are  some,  both  economic  and  social,  of  great  power  which  tend 
toward  Annexation.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  may  quite  fairly  dwell  upon 
facts  like  these ;  and  it  is  a  service  to  press  them  upon  our  attention. 
His  statement,  however,  is  defective  in  two  respects.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  associated  with  so  many  irritating  exaggerations  and  so 
many  unfortutmte  attempts  to  deal  with  side  issues,  that  it  is  difficult, 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  to  give  a  dispassionate  hearing  to  what 
he  has  to  say.  The  amount,  for  instance,  of  manufactured  goods 
exported  from  Britain  to  Canada  may  not  be  a  very  large  part  of  her 
total  exports  ;  but  the  British  working  man  will  hardly  like  to  be  told 
that  the  loss  of  that  trade  will  only  damage  “a  few  exporting  houses 
in  Great  Britain  '*  (p.  295).  To  suppose  that  the  Irish  voter  in  the 
States  who  supports  a  “tail-twisting”  politician  is  so  keenly  aware  of 
the  presence  "  of  England  “  on  the  continent  ”  that  her  “  withdrawal  ” 
will  spoil  the  game  of  the  “  fisher  for  Irish  votes,”  and  so  lead  to 
amity  between  Great  Britain  aud  the  American  Government  (p.  241), 
though  flattering  to  Irish  intelligence  is  too  optimistic  to  be  comforting. 
To  say,  in  a  gracious  and  off-hand  fashion,  in  answer  to  the  argument 
that  England  needs  coaling  stations,  “  Let  England  keep  Newfound¬ 
land  ”  (p.  246),  shows  hardly  that  sympathy  with  aspiring  Newfonnd- 
landers  that  we  might  expect  ;  and  is  humorous  when  compared  with 
the  fact  that  from  Newfoundland  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  draws  a  legiti¬ 
mate  example  of  “disintegration”  (p.  257).  And  it  is  surely  ex¬ 
travagant  to  expect,  as  Mr.  Smith  frequently  implies,  that  the  amount 
of  political  corruption  in  Canada  would  be  lessened  by  union  with 
the  great  Republic.  It  would  have  been  instructive  to  our  author 
had  he  chanced  to  be  present  when  Mr.  Powderly,  the  Grand  Master 
Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labour,  was  holding  forth  to  a  Toronto 
audience  on  the  importance  of  ballot  reform,  and  if  he  had  heard  the 
indignant  protests  of  the  audience,  “  Why,  we  got  all  that  years  ago  !  ” 
There  is  a  curious  passage  near  the  end  of  the  book  which  displays 
Mr.  Smith’s  absolute  honesty  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  dangerous 
facility  of  self-deception.  The  McKinley  Act  is  a  little  too  much  for 
him.  He  would  acquiesce  if  Canada  co-operated  with  the  United 
States  in  establishing  a  tariff  barrier  against  the  rest  of  the  world, 
including  England,  so  long  as  the  barrier  was  not  very  high.  “  But 
there  must  be  limits  to  the  compromise  of  principle,  even  for  the  sake 
of  an  immediate  advantage  so  great  as  Commercial  Union  will  bring. 
Canada  cannot  commit  treason  against  civilization  ”  (p.  298).  That 
is  a  strong  thing  to  say  ;  aud  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Gold- 
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irin  Smith  went  on  to  argue  that  there  is  some  likelihood  that  the 
McKinley  Tariff  will  not  be  maintained.  The  last  elections  to 
Congress  might  be  fairly  quoted  as  showing  this.  But  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  apparently  persuades  himself  that  the  McKinley  Act  is  already 
as  good  as  abrogated.  “  The  manifest  faults  of  the  measure  .  .  .  have 
proved  too  much  for  the  superstition  of  the  American  people.  .  .  . 
What  all  the  teachings  of  economic  science  were  powerless  to  effect 
hat  been  brought  about  at  last  by  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,'* 
etc.  (p.  299).  The  fact  is,  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  dissensions  in 
the  Republican  ranks  have  been  healed,  and,  instead  of  putting  Mr. 
McKinley  in  the  backgronnd,  they  are  choosing  to  fight  the  campaign 
around  his  person  with  a  good  prospect  of  success.  English  free 
traders,  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  among  them,  have  been  prophesying, 
from  a  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  protectionist  system  of  the  States  was  about  to  give  way.  It 
is  natural  enough  that  their  hopes  should  influence  their  predictions ; 
but  a  series  of  unfulfilled  predictions  is  apt  to  look  ridiculous.  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  may  be  more  fortunate  in  his  forecasts  ;  but  until  they 
are  realized,  it  is  scarcely  satisfactory  to  build  upon  them. 

A  far  more  serious  defect  is  the  almost  total  disregard  of  the  forces 
which  tend  in  a  direction  contrary  to  Political  Union.  The  contrary 
direction  is  not  Imperial  Federation  but  Independence.  As  to  Imperial 
Federation,  most  observers  of  the  feeling  on  this  side  of  the  water  must 
agree  with  Mr.  €U>idwin  Smith  that  there  is  too  little  community  of 
thought  and  sentiment  between  England  and  Canada  to  make  it  at  all 
feasible.  But  there  is  certainly  growing  up  a  Nationalist  feeling — a 
pride  in  Canada,  its  scenery,  its  associations,  its  history,  its  institutions, 
— which  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  by  future  politicians.  It  is 
strongest  perhaps  in  Ontario  ;  but  it  is  not  absent  even  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  declares  that  “  no  inhabitant  of 
Nova  Scotia  calls  himself  a  Canadian*’  (p.  213)  :  a  critic  has  replied  by 
quoting  enthusiastic  Nationalist  sentiment  from  the  Dalhoutie  College 
Journal.  Mr.  Smith  might  answer  that  this  is  altogether  exceptional ; 
and  that  the  ardour  of  youth  will  soon  die  away.  But  the  really 
important  thing  to  notice  is  that  this  Canadian  sentiment  in  Nova 
Scotia,  faint  as  it  may  be  now,  did  not  exist  at  all  a  few  years  ago,  and 
that  at  present,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to  be  growing. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  gives  but  four  pages  to  the 
prospects  of  Independence  :  and  yet  there  has  been  much  in  the  recent 
developments  of  Canadian  aflairs  which  points  in  that  direction.  Look, 
for  instance,  at  the  creation  of  national  churches — “  Xhe  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada,”  ”  The  Methodist  Church  of  Cauada,” — out  of  a 
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number  of  scat  >red  and  divided  bodies.  It  is  true  that  they  fraternize 
with  similar  Churches  “  across  the  line  (p.  65)  ;  but  nevertheless  an 
Anglican  or  Presbyterian  or  Methodist  divine  who  goes  on  a  tour  to 
the  North-West  or  to  British  Columbia  feels  himself  much  more  at 
home  than  if  he  went  into  the  States.  Then  again,  to  mention 
a  very  different  held  of  activity,  there  has  grown  up  a  Canadian 
Banking  system,  which  has  a  distinct  unity  of  its  own,  and  some  very 
clearly  marked  merits  as  compared  with  that  of  the  American  Union 
(see  pp.  304,  306).  And  then  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  its  merits  or  weaknesses  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
provinces,  has  certainly  revealed  to  the  older  provinces  a  wealth  of 
beauty  and  of  material  possibilities  in  the  rest  of  the  Dominion 
of  which  they  were  previously  ignorant.  If  I  may  judge  from  the 
undergraduates  with  whom  I  come  into  contact,  it  has  made  Canadians 
much  prouder  of  their  country.  It  is  probably  true  that  on  the  whole, 
as  things  are  now,  the  preponderance  of  economic  forces — though  not 
by  any  means  all  the  economic  forces — tend  toward  Annexation  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Canadian  sentiment  or  material  interests 
will  ultimately  be  the  stronger.  But  material  forces  have  not  always 
been  victorious  in  history  ;  and  it  is  hardly  safe  to  prophesy  the  future, 
as  Mr.  Smith  does,  with  the  air  of  one  who  knows  what  **  destiny  ’’  has 
in  store. 

No  doubt  the  French  province  of  Quebec  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
creation  of  a  “  nation  ”  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term  ;  but  it  need  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  creation  of  a  strong  Federal  State.  What 
is  wanted  above  everything  else  is  for  English-speaking  Canadians  to 
realize  that  Quebec  is  certain  for  indefinite  centuries  to  remain  French 
and  Catholic.  Many  Ontarians  seem  to  think  that  federation  is  useless 
unless  it  leads  to  the  “assimilation”  or  Anglicizing  of  the  French 
Canadian  province.  But  that  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  :  even 
the  United  States  could  not  do  it,  under  democratic  conditions  ;  unless 
there  were  unexpectedly  discovered  rich  mines  or  some  other  attraction, 
which  drew  four  or  five  million  English-speaking  settlers  into  the 
province.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  himself  recognizes  that  the  English 
element  in  the  Union  finds  it  hard  enough  to  assimilate  even  the 
French-Canadians  who  have  recently  entered  the  Eastern  States, 
though  they  are  there  surrounded  by  all  the  “Anglo-Saxon”  influ¬ 
ences  of  New  England  (p.  23).  English-Canadians  have  certainly  a 
grievance  in  that  the  French  get  too  large  a  share  of  Dominion 
subsidies  ;  but  that  is  a  defect  in  the  constitutional  system  which  it  is 
not  beyond  the  power  of  statesmanship  to  remedy  by  amending  the 
British  North  America  Act.  And  when  we  remember  how  quickly 
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the  Imperial  Parliament  nowadays  gives  legislative  shape  to  tho 
wishes  of  her  colonies; — the  Federal  Conncil  Act  for  Australia  and  the 
recent  Act  for  Western  Australia  are  cases  in  poini — it  is  not  only 
inaccurate  hut  also  mischievous  to  speak  of  the  Canadian  constitution 
as  **  practically  immutable  '*  (p.  184).  To  cry  out  that,  to  remain 
English,  Canada  must  cease  to  be  British,  i.e.  must  become  not  inde- 
pendent  but  a  part  of  the  American  Union,  if  it  means  that  the 
English  character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Dominion  is  being  seriously 
threatened,  is  altogether  absurd  ;  if  it  merely  means  that  the  French 
vote  has  too  much  power,  it  is  an  unnecessary  and  unworthy  counsel 
of  despair.  ^ 

As  to  the  trade  policy  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  advocates  for 
Canada,  whether  she  is  ultimately  to  join  the  Union  or  no, — the  policy, 
namely,  of  Commercial  Union  with  discrimination  against  England, — 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  this  much.  The  victory  of  Sir  John  Mac¬ 
donald,  at  the  recent  elections,  was  by  no  means  due  entirely  to  corrup¬ 
tion,  or  the  selfish  fears  of  protected  manufacturers.  It  was  to  a  largo 
extent  due  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  many  of  the  Liberals  with  their 
own  party  programme.  Mr.  Blake,  who  had  but  lately  been  their 
leader,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  spotless  integrity— one  of  those 
**  great  citizens  "  of  whom  Mr.  Smith  thinks  Canada  is  devoid  (p.  248) 
— ^broke  away  from  his  old  associates,  and  issued  a  manifesto  which 
has  not  yet  been  answered.  With  the  acuteness  of  a  great  lawyer 
and  the  earnestness  of  a  patriot,  he  pointed  out  all  the  complex  con¬ 
siderations  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  before  advocating 
Commercial  Union,  displaying  an  admirable  breadth  and  completeness 
of  survey  which  might  well  be  a  model  for  all  writers  on  Canadian 
affairs.  Of  one  initial  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Commercial  Union,  he 
thus  spoke 

^*The  gaps  in  our  revenue,  due  to  the  loss  of  present  taxes  on 
imports  from  the  States,  and  on  imports  from  Britain  to  be  replaced 
by  home  and  United  States  manufactures,  would  be  very  great ;  incap¬ 
able  of  being  filled  by  a  tea  and  coffee  tax,  a  bill  tax,  and  other 
available  taxes  of  a  like  nature,  and  by  practicable  economies.  Direct 
taxation,  even  in  its  most  promising  form — a  succession  tax, — is,  I 
regret  to  say,  at  present  out  of  the  question.  And  of  the  financial  problem 
presented  by  Unrestricted  Reciprocity,  I  have  seen  no  solution  which 
would  leave  us  without  a  great  deficit." 

This  is  the  language  of  a  statesman  who  has  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  ;  and  it  is  to  practical  difficulties  like  these  that  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  would  do  well  to  address  himself. 


W.  J.  Ashlet. 


